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Approaching Discu.ssions on the East India Company’s 
Charter. 

O.N entering upon the Twentieth Volume of our labours in 
The Oriental Herald, we cannot refrain from expressing the 
gratification we derive, from lu^j^’ing lived to witness the beneficial 
infiuence, which the dissemination of the facts and arguments con- 
tained in this Work have already had, in preparing the public mind 
Tor a right decision of the importiint qucstioi^ soon to be discussed 
in rarliamcnt, namely, ' Whether it is for the interests of the na- 
tion at large, that the most valuable branch of its commerce with 
the Eastern World should be vested, by a close Monopoly, in an 
insignificant number of individuals, to the exclusion of all the 
rest of ^cir countrymen ? and also, whether it is desirable that, 
in consequence of this Monopoly, Englishmen should be placed on 
a worse footing than foreigners of every other nation 3 and be de- 
barred from .trading with China, or settling in India, while all other 
TBfiwnay do both freely, and amass fortunes in a commerce from 
w^hich our embarrassed merchants and starving manufacturers are 
entirely excluded Let the question be proposed in ^hat form it 
may, this is the sum and substance of it 3 and if a regard to the 
welfare of the many be suffered to take precejflence of the interests ^ 
of the few, there can be no doubt but thjjt this question*must be ■ 
answered in the negative. 

Much, however, will depend on the nature and force of<he efforts 
that may be made by the friends of Free Trade on this occasion. 
Their supineness, or indii^nce, or parsimony, or timidity — or per- 
haps a mixture of all these operating on different individuals, and 
producing a diladvantageous whole— bas Mtberto oooasiohedfec^e- 
ness to the advocates of the popedat claims, and given strength to* 
Oriental iferM^ f^ol. 20. - B , 
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th^ abettors of the restrictive and monopolising system. If the 
former do not conquer the apathy and disunion which have hithe^ co 
retarded their career, the victory may once more be <?n the side of 
injustice and power : but w^can hardly bring ourselves to suppose 
that, on a question, in the issue of which nine-tenths of the nati'^n 
at leSst are deeply interested, there will be any thing like that defi- 
ciency o^uSTw^pirit which has hitherto characterised the opera- 
tions of Hfe'anti^onopolists on all former occasions of the renewal 
of the East India C«iipany's Charter. 

If the merchant of England looks with a jealous eye at the vast 
gains derived by the Americans in their trade witli China, into which 
no Englishman can enter, let him put his hand into liis purse to 
furnish, the nmans of prosecuting the necessary measures tor redress, 
and'pu^ his shoulder the wheel,’ h» carryforward these mea- 
sures,#till thef obtain him the participation he de&ires. If he ‘ cries 
aloyd to Jupiter for help,’ without first taking these steps to deserve 
the intervention of the god in his favour, he will as assuredly be 
left without that help as was the unhappy waggoner in the fable. 

If the manufacturer, whose warehouses are bending bencatii the 
weight of an accumulated stock, desires relief from his embarrass- 
ments by the opening of foreign markets now closed against him, 
for the sale of his commodities, K;t him follow the merchant’s ex- 
ample ; for he will find it far more to his advantage to expend a 
hundred pounds in obtaining an alieralion of the law’, and thus jiro- 
viding a perpetual source of consumption for the produce of his 
labour, than to waste a thousand, in fruitless expedients, to avert the 
calamity which must attend him, when his powers of production arc 
greater than the extent of his a^uiilahlc markets can consume. 

To 1111*36 two great classes, — the merchants and manufacturers, — 
the people of England w”!! naturally look for the principal efforts to 
abolish a Monopoly by which they are chiefly injured. Hut, when 
we consider the fact, that, in consequence of this Monopoly, every 
individual in Great Britain, be he of what class he may, is coiflpwitai 
to pay nearly four times the natural and just price of every pound 
of tea he consumes ^ there is no trade, profession, class, age, sect, 
or degree, in the whole community, (excepting only the members 
of the East India Company and their immediate dependents,) who 
will no^be stiuiulatedvbj^ the example of the merchants and manu- 
factu^s, if they take* this high ground and maintain it as inuni- 
as firmly as they ought — and who will not therefore be 
ready to ddS^their voices to the general prayer of the country, and 
swell the triumph which popular claims and popular opinion will 
then be sure to enjoy. 

The most convincing proof that great appreheilbions for their 
safety are now entertained even by the Monopolists themselves, — at 
the same time that it is one of the most gratifying symptoms that 
could be givefl, of the effect wrought on them by the combined 
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operations of reasoning and of fear, — is to be found in the fact/ that 
^the organ»of the East India Company, a work published by the 
bookselle^ of thait august body, under the title of ' The Asiatic 
J0URN4.L, hqp begun to put forth Ss feelers, and to denounce, by 
tinticipation, jll who are likely to oppose its 

‘ Very noble and approved good masteniV 
It has, seemi^^ly, taken courage at seeing thg^ill ^.^er organ of 
authority — and, in many respects, its worAjr contemporary — ‘ Thjs 
Quartebly41eview,’ express itself with so much folly and flip- 
pancy combined, in an article on two able pamphlets, which the 
Review^ had not the capacity to comprehend : and, under the ^ 
protecting shiel^ of this, its elder brother in support of existing 
abuses, even me puny S\siatic* attempts to fljSf) its wings, and 
crow, as if it al»o were one of the authdrised heralds of approach- 
ing victory ! * • 

It is a long time since we have seen any thing in its* pages 
bearing on the main points at issue on this great question. Its 
policy (in which it takes its cue from its honourable patrons) is to 
avoid, as much as possible, all advertence to the subject, and to 
throw dust into the eyes of its readers — till some of them, we should 
think, were nearly blinded — by very learned, and, at the same time, 
very harmless dissertations,^ on Hindoo Mythology, Musulman 
Antiquities, Chinese Chronology, and Burmese Superstitions ; leav- 
ing the world to enlighten themselves, as they best can, on the com- 
paratively unimportant topic, of whether arMtrary rule and restricted 
commerce can be as productive of happiness to the millions subject 
to their influence, as a government of equal laws and unrestricted 
intercourse, with all the consequences resulting therefrom. We 
rejoice, therefore, to see " The Asiatic Journal’ laying aside for a 
mom At its disquisitions on Sanscrit etymologies and Arabic roots, 
to enter a wider and a nobler field : and that our readers may not 
be deprived of whatever benefit such a departure from its usual 
^fTurse may confer, we shall lay before them, in extracts, the prin- 
cipal portions of its article ‘ On the Future Government of India,’ 
interspersing these with such observations as they may suggest 
from our own pen. The writer commences thus : 

• ^ We have deemed it expedient to throw out occasionally some 

hasty reflections upon a subject of immense Importance to ♦Jjie country, 
namely, the fate of our Indian empire at the expiration of the pe- 
riod when the East India Company’s exclusive privile^s will cease, 
unless renewed by Parliament. No practical inconvenience re- 
sults in this case, though it may happen in many cases, from what 
may be regarded by some persons as a premature agitation of the 
question. As often as it is raised, and the public attention awakened 
to it, a provocation is given to those who have leisure and inclina- 
tion for inquiry, to prepare themselves for considering the subjkt 
when the time of discussion arrives, and to store their minds with 
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facts calculated to fortify them against tlie artifice and deception 
which will probably be employed to forward party objects.* /r 

The very first line of this paragraph is an® indirect /-avowal of 
what we have before imputecfto the Journal by which it is made. 
It doe^ not deny but that the subject is of ' immense importance* 
to the countr}^ yet it admits that it has thouglit it expedient only 
to throw ocit^ional/ and these very hasty, ^ reflections* on it. 
One wouldhave thought that a subject of such ‘ immense impor- 
tance’ was entitled to more consideration than thjs. But vrhat 
is the alleged motive for giving it a thought now 9 To fortify the 
people of England against the ‘ artifice’ and ' deception’ w'hich wull 
probably be employed to forward ' party objects.’ This is very 
kind, and very ingenuous witlial. But it seems very like a * begging 
of the question’ from ihe«ljeginning, to imj)ntc artifice and dt'cep^ 
Hon, and that, tbo, before hand, to those wlu) arc about tcj become 
its opj 3 onents. .In the present advanced state ot knowledge on trade 
and political economy, it would require these ^lids to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the public, that the granting exclusive monopolies to 
a few individuals, was more advantageous to the welfare of a state, 
than permitting a general equality and freedom of trade : but no 
nrtijice or deception can be needed to prove that commerce flourishes 
chiefly by being free, or to show thaj^ every Englishman is entitled 
to a full ;wid fair participation in the benefits of any intercourse 
which can be opened betw'ccu the portv uf his owm country and those 
of another stale. ^ 

If the Asiatic Journalist really wi^ies to know on which side 
artifice and deception have been most used, we would advise him 
to consult, wath an impartial eye, the records of the India House, 
and the ev;ldeY.efe the subject of the India Trade, given before 
C^Wnmittees of both Houses of Parliament, in which lie wilVfind as 
./much of these two qualities as any man could desire to see. And 
if, on the other hand, he w ouid inquire how^ much of ^ deception* 
and ' artifice’ had been u‘-ed lo prove that monopoly was injurj^jiig. 
and free trade beneficial, to a nation, we w'ould recommend him to" 
read Adam Smith, Uicardo, Mill, Say, Sismondi, Maculloch, Torrens, 
and even the East India Company’s own professor at Haileybury, 
Mr. Malthus. But, with some Journalists, every fact that make?, 
against their own side of the question, is deemed an ‘ artifice and 
every ar^ment that proves them in the wrong, is called a ‘ decep- 
tion.* In yie same manner, too, a ‘ party object' is the term used 
to designates every object to which the Journalist is opposed ; as if 
it were not quite as possible for good objects to be forwarded by a 
party, as bad ones : and as if all objects that are pursued by any 
number of individuals, acting in unison, were not necessarily party 
objects ! * 

• The use of these terms is one of the last resorts of those who 
have no better arguments to offer than defamatory epithets and 
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Xstigmatisii^ phrases, of which we shall see an abundance as we 
proceed. The wrjl^er goes on to say : 

* A spim oS hostility to the East India Company is already busily 
at work, and^the facilities of publication in tliis country ^ord so 
many opportunities for its exercise, that we are v impelled to take 
the field now and then ; and our readers will r^)lle^»*hat we have 
exposed one two deliberate attempts to Sas the public mind 
upon this qi^tion. The soi~dkanl committee of the Liverpool 
East India Association has digested in silence the affront offered to 
their “Report" in the pages of this Journal; and the current of 
their misrepresentations being “ in that ])Iace dammed up," it will 
in future innocently filter through the pages o^ some periodical 
work, not remarjcably fastidious as to thS matter it admits, the few 
readers of which, knowing its character, will be upon their«guaid.* 

This is even richer than its predecessors. The desire to ^ee all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects participate equally, according to their 
moan?, in the benefit of a commerce which should be open to all, is 
called ‘ a spirit of hastilitij to the East India Company ! We should 
like to know what the same writer would call the desire, on the part of 
the East India Company, to shut out all the rest of their country- 
men from auy partici[)ation i# the privileges which they now ex- 
clusively enjoy ? We suppose this is not to be called ' a spirit of 
hostility,' but * a proof of the ^vent friendship they feel towards the 

* parties they exclude V It is really importarA that the meaning of 
these terms should be defined. The law is undoubtedly very 'Yios- 
tile* to robbers ; and honest men, who are friendly to general hap- 
])iuess, may, on the same principle, be considered * hostile’ to all 
institutions and corporations that impede this; but such lt4)stility is a 
virtue; j^nd not, as the Asiastic Journalist would evidently wish to have 
it considered, a crime. This spirit is said, too, to be ' already* busily 
at work, as if it were now seen for the first time ; or, as if it had not 
existed from the very first moment at which the evils of monopoly 
•were known and felt. To be sure, ‘ the facilities of publication in 
this country,* (which all good monopolists must lament, and which 
are so happily and so wisely destroyed in India,) ainnot but be re- 
garded as extremely pernicious, when they compel an unfortunate 
wight, like the writer before us, to ^ take the field now and then,’ 
in a cause in which defeat is unavoidable. But he does this to ex- 
pose ' deliberate attempts to bias the public mind,’ (that k, attempts 
to convince, by carefullycollected facts, and deliberately wetghed argu- 
ments, in pursuance of a calm and persevering resolution to combat 
error and promote the cause of truth.) In the mind of this writer, no- 
thing evidently can be more sinful than this. first begs the ques- 
tion, by assuming that the action is bad, and then uses the term de/t- 
herate, as men apply it to the crime of murder, to make it appeaf 
of a deeper die ; so also the turn given to public opinion being as- 
sumed to be wrong, the atten^ to bias it in that direction is stig- 
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xnatised as an offence. But what if the action were good ? Its being 
deliberately done, is then a merit 5 and any bias given to Vhe public 
mind, in a right cause, is equalljra subject of commcndati<jii. The 
disingenuousness of opening a controversy like this, with terms em* 
ployed ?ituperajljvely, and therefore calculated to prejudice andf 
mislead, is sufficient of itself to show how deficient in higher and 
better argunaeft^s muW.be the writer who resorts to th^ n : for what 
is the conduct of this w^ry person but a deliberate attempt to bias 
the public mind toward his way of thinking ? If this^e an offence 
in others, it must be equally so considered in himself. The 
•truth is, that all endeavours to impress on the minds of others the 
convictions that exist in our own, is not merely* justifiable, but 
praiseworthy y and whoevej; begins by decrying the attempts of his 
opponent^ as ' artifice, deception, party spirit,’ &cJ, may be fairly 
suspected of being much more under the influence of those agents 
than those to whom he imputes them. Let us go forward : 

* M^hilst the eagerness of the disingenuous o})})oncnts of the Com- 
pany urges them to seize upon every occasion to pr f posses the public 
mind, there appear evident symptoms of a sentiment sponUmeoxtsbj 
growing up among the best-informed and liberal portion of the 
country, adverse to conclusions unfavpurable to the present s} stein 
of government in India. Let any of oui readers consider the opi- 
nions they have heard delivered on this subject in the societies they 
frequent, and, after excluding from the poll those individuaLv who are 
not perfectly compos m^tis in this matter — red-hot radicals, /wr/ows' 
anti-monopolists, and wrong-headed philanthropists — let them say 
whether the majority of the votes has not been against any essential 
change in the government of British India. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat what Ifas been often urged in behalf of the policy of continuing 
^and impjroving established institutions and forms of governrfont, in 
preference to revolutioxusing them. The advocates of the Company 
will doubtless take higher ground, and contend that their system of 
rule, however defective in subordinate points, as most systems ar(!^s 
essentially better than any other, and that it could not be administer- 
ed with so much beiielit to both communities, the governing and the 
governed nations, by the extinction of their intermediate authority.’ 

We see the same thing meet us at every step. Why arc the’ 
opponents^i the Company alone disingenuous ? They are continually 
demanding investigation and discussion, from which the advocates 
of the Company as invariably shrink y and, like ' The Asi.\tic Jour- 
nal,* never open their lips but when compelled. Where is the dis- 
ingenuousness, then, likely to be, — on the side of those who speak 
out freely, or on the side of those whose constant policy it is to 
prevaricate and conceal } * 

'The sequel is most amusing : while the anti-monopolists prf 
possess the public mind, (of course the writer means to say fraudu- 
lently and unfairly, for without Uiis can be no evil imputed,) 
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\hc scntimejit in favour of making no change in Indian affairs is 
said to grew up spoilt aneously, and to be found among the best- 
ij^ormed aiw the liberal part the country! We should 
bf glad* to see some evidence on this subject. Mr. Canning 
was generally Aought to be a well-informed man ,* and Mi? Hus- 
kisson has, at least, the reputation of being a U^raT one ; yet not 
merely these rrfWn, but all the most distinguish^il of tkelf respective 
followers, hav^iiblicly declared their conviction, that there must be 
a great change in administering Indian affairs, and have repeatedly 
advised the Legislature to be prepared for such an event. 

We say nothing of siicii men as Lord Lansdowne, Lord Holland, 
Lord John lluslen, or Lord Durham, who have unef|ui vocally 
condemned thee^^isting system of Indian ?ule. In the estimation of 
tin^ Asiatic Journalist, they are, jjerhaps, neither wffll-intor];ned nor 
liberal, //eca 7 '.se they disa])pro\ e of monopoly ! Mr. Austell, Mr. Jiebb, 
31r. Plowdcn, and similar veteran Directors, are, no doubt, much 
greater men in his estimation : and what they do not approve, he can 
never be brought to believe worthy of his commendation. 

The the following advice is, however, irresistible : 'Let 

any of our readers’, says the Kditor, (which includes all the East 
India Directors, — all tlic ' old^A'omen of both sexes,' whose dowers, 
jointures, and jiensions are vested in East India Stock, — and all the 
^ship-lmilders, iusuranre-brokers, biscuit-bakers, anclior-smiths, tea- 
dealers, indigo-sellcrs, ^xc., ^c., who 'live at]^ move, and bat e their 
being,’ only in the existence of the Ea^t India C ompany’s mono- 
poly;) Met any of our readers,* says this Journal, ‘ consider the 
o]*inions they have heard in the societies they frequent,’ (which are, 
of course, very friendly to the sy«;teni by which they thrive and pros- 
per ;) 'Jet them say whether the majority of the votes has not been 
against any essential change in the go\ crimicnt of llritish India V 
Innocent Inquirer ! No doubt they have. But one wf)uld as soon 
think of determining the national jiopularity of the King’s Minis- 
ters, by the si)ceches and votes of a party assembled at a Cabinet 
dinner, as of inferring the whole force of public opinion in favour of 
the East India Company, from what passes in the limited and inte- 
;ested circle of the readers of ' The Asiatic Journal 1’ 

Even here, however, — narrow and partial as this limit may be sup- 
posed to be, — there must be some expulsions made before even the 
majority can be secured. All those ' who are not perfet tly compos 
mentis in this matter,’ (that is, who are not admirers of fnonopoly — 
for, in the writer’s mind, any advocate of free trade must be, in 
plain English, a madman,) 'must be excluded from the poll 1* This 
is certainly f, short cut to a successful majority. All * red-hot 
radicals,* ^that is, all advocates of any change whatever,) ' all 
furious anti -monopolists,* (that is, all who speak or write against 
monopoly 5 those who^merely disapprove of it in thought, but never 
venture to express their opini*>|is on it, being the only moderate or 
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respectable persons of that class 3 ) ' all wrong-headed philanthro-^ 
pists/ (that is^ all who are for benefiting their species, during 
their life-time, by deed as well as by word ; the rjrght-headed 
philanthropists being those who are content to pray for the civili- 
sation < 'A the whole human race, and to wait, with becoming 
patience, the fcipse of a few centuries, till the people become ripe 
for the enj<5J^ent\^good laws and institutions j) hull these must 
be excluded, even froig the readers of " The Asiatic Journal,” and 
then there will remain among them, after this purg-ation, a clear 
majority in favour of the East India Company.’ — VVonderful and 
extensive popularity ! 

We say nothii^ of the sage observation about •'trontinuing and 
improving established institutions, instead of revolutionising them ;* 
by whicl^ Tor instance, it may be proved, that it better to con- 
tinue the burning of Hindoo Widows, — a very long esLablhhed.nnd, 
consequently, a very venerable institution — and to improve it, by 
introducing some more agreeable mode of roasting the ladies to 
death, — than it would be to revoliUUTiusc the institutioit, by abolish- 
ing it altogether, 'i'hese are but trifles, except as indications of the 
writer’s mode of reasoning. Pass we, therefore, to his next 
paragraph : ^ 

* It cannot have escaped the observation of those who feel an 
interest in this great question — and what individual in the country 
is not interested? — thjjt whenever the superior functionaries of 
Government and immediate Ministers of the Crown have been 
called upon to express any opinion on this subject, their language, 
guarded as it has been and ought to be, can bear no oilier construc- 
tion than this, — namely, that the administration of our Indian 
Enqiire ha^ been conducted with tijisdow and prudence ; that its im- 
mediate rulers have earned the applause of their country, aiid have 
disproved the common adage, that little wisdom is required for 
governing mankind and that it is not the intention of the 
Ministers of the Crown to propose to Parliament that it should 
refuse to renew their Charter. Siu*h is the constructive meaning 
of the speeches delivered by Ministers, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
which refer incidentally to this important question. We refer our 
readers to a very recent instance, — namely, the dinner given during 
the monthly the Court of Directors to the new President of the 
Board of Control, of which an account has been given in the news- 
papers, (antf^of which w^e shall publish an authentic report next 
month) : the sentiments expressed by Mr. Peel seem to us utterly 
irroconcileable with the hypothesis, that the Company will be called 
upon in a few years to surrender their sovereignty over a country 
which, according to the Right Honourable Gentleman, they have 
** raised to the highest point of honour and glory by good govern- 
ment f This opinion, he it recollected, is liprmed after the most 
violent outcries have been raised agaiq.^ the tyranny, the oppres- 
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a^on, the imbecility^ and folly of the Company’s government j after 
reiterated ^peals ^ave been made to the Legislature, to the 
Crown, ancfito the public, through |he medium of the press, by 
parties who affitm that they had been aggrieved by the Company’s 
mal>adininistratk)n of Indian affairs, hut who have failed inwtheir 
proof: ^ • 

His Majesty’^Iinisters are, of course, ‘ infajitble.’ ' rfow could 
they be cOnsidej^ otherwise, by one who is 4iimself, though in a 
smaller way, an organ of authority ? But Burke, and Fox, and 
Sheridan, and Lord Grenville, had different notions on this subject; 
though they were, evidently in his opinion, men of very inferior intel- 
lects to the Duk(# fif Wellington, Lord Elletiborougly and Mr. Peel. 
Besides, of what value are the opinions of tl^ men w’e have named,— 
who are, moreovcV, dead, and can have no good •thinjjs to give 
away, — delivered, too, after the deliberate investigadon of Indian 
history and Indian affairs, for years in succession, and pronounced 
before the most soleiun tribunal of the country : — of whaf value are 
their convictions, compared with the sentiments of a young Lord 
President of the Board of Control, who, six months before, had 
never thought of India ; and a middle aged Secretary of State for 
Ireland and the Home Departuijfnt, who had been all his life equally 
innocent of any particular attention to the affairs of that distant 
country: — these opinions being delivered under the convivial influence 
•f tunic soup and sparkling champaigne, at a complimentary 
tavern dinner ? Truly, the distinction is most itnportant ^ and wdieti 
snrh men, under such circumstances, say that ‘ India has reached 
the highest point of honour and glory by frood government,’ who 
shall dare dispute it ? Any attempt to raise it higher must of course 
prove abortive. • 

But there is one passage in the paragraph last quoted, which had 
well nigh escaped us ; it is that in whiirh the writer says, that ‘ the 
administration of our Indian Empire has been conducted with such 
wisdom and such prudence, that its immediate rulers have earned the 
applause of their country, and have disproved the common adage, 
that ‘ little wisdom is required for governing mankind.’ Verily, we 
know not where this applause of their country is to be found j un- 
less, indeed, it be ^constructively’ iuferred, that, as Lord Ellen- 
borough and Mr. Peel arc among the principal orators the 
respective Houses to which they belong, and are of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, they are consequently the organs of the; country ; 
and the East India Company having received their applause, in 
return for the sumptuous dinner given them at the Albion in 
Aldersgate-street, the applause of the country is consequently in- 
cluded therein f 

The last portion of the paragraph cited above is not less re- 
markable than any preceding part of it; it is that wherein the 
writer says^ that those who haw^complained of being aggrieved by 
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the India Company’s Government, have 'failed in their proof.* 
he had said failed in obtaining redress, he wopld have been nearer 
the truth. But, proof has beendieaped upon proof, to vei^ wearisom- 
ness, till all men, excepting only the parties inflictfng the injury, 
have <9een convinced of the injustice alleged. If” such proof, as 
should be adfiiitt^ by the oppressors themselves to be convincing, 
were requ'h’ed, 'iXfher Moses nor the Prophets W(»ald bo believed 
by them 3 nor wouH they be persuaded if one rose from the 
dead.’ 

The Asiatic Journalist now leaves his own ground, to follow in 
the track of 'The Quarterly Review^j’ and, as lie has selected 
what he deems ^hc pith and marrow of the article Contained in that 
periodical, we may dispatch both at the same time. The Journalist, 
in speaking of the two pamphlets reviewed in ‘ The Quarterly/ ad- 
xnits^having ngticed one of them in his ]>agcs, but says of the other, 
that 'he neither has seen, nor has the smallest curiosity io see it 3’ 
which is wise enough, no doubt, considering that it was very 
likely to have disturbed his self-corn pi aceney 3 but he adds : 

'As the former article in the Review^ was calculated to exhibit, in 
a favourable point of view, tlie existing form of goieriimcnt for 
India, after it should have iindorg# ne such minor iiiij)r(n cnients 
as time and change of circumsfance.^ suggested ; so the present 
article seems intended to express tht futile and uiisubstantiul nature 
of the allegations mq^de against the Company’s system, whether 
of government or of trade, \ented by tbeir notmy opponents, whe- 
ther dec/., nicton/ orators, dmippoinfed adventurers, or ojfendcd civil 
servants.* 

Tvow, tjie ‘ ixiAior nhjti' lenicnrs, which lime and change of cir^ 
cuwsianccs demand/ is all that tin.* a criest ‘ red-hot radical*' (to use 
the elegant phrase of the Journaiist hmisclf) ever a&ked for India. 
No one has yet claimed for it annual ]>arliaiuents or universal 
suffrage . no one ever contended there for a republican form of go- 
vernment, or a dcclarati(jn of Ibo riglits of man ; but what the '/w- 
rioiis anti-monopolists’ and ' wrohi'-headed philanthrojiists ’ (still 
to continue the epithets of ‘ The Asiatic Journal’) have wdshed as 
improvements in the government of India, which time and change 
of circumstances required, have been,— 1st. That Englishmen in that 
country should be put on an equal footing with foreigners and Na- 
tives, namely, that they should be under the protection of the law, 
and not be*subject to punishment and ruin, wulhout trial by jury 3 
and, — 2dly. That the Natives should be allowed to participate, as 
much as should be found safe and practicable, in the knowledge and 
administration of the affairs of their own country, and not be drained 
of all their w-calth without a voice either of representation or re- 
monstrance in cases in which they might be aggrieved. The freedom 
of the press, subject to such punishment for its improper use, as a Court 
of Justice and a Jury should detenninfr<’-this being an auxiliary with* 
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e^cient — has<>een added to the * improvements suggested by time 
and change o^gircumAances:’ and have been the epithets ap- 
plied to the persons demanding these reasonable concessions ? They 
have been branded with every epithet of infamy that their enepies 
could affix to their names ; and stigmatised as * red-hot radicals — 
furious anti-monopolists — wrong-headed philanthr^^ists-T-noisy op* 
ponents — declamatory orators — and disappointeft adventurers;’ — 
all the sting oft^iese names being in the adjectives prefixed, and 
not in the substantives themselves; a radical is bearable enough, until 
he becomes ' red-hot 3* an o])ponent is not troublesome till he gets 
* noisy 3’ that is, until he speaks or writes : and when it is not pru- 
dent to adinit an fionourable motive for opposing MrAopoly, then it 
is, t)f course, cas^i to attribute it to 'ffiry, wroiig-lieadedness, 
disa]jpoinlnicnt,’ or any other similar cause. - 

The allusion which is made by the Quarterly Revfewcr to ‘*the 
leading clainourers agaiii-t the ComjKiiiy’s system of rule in India 
return in„: to Engiand to join the yery band of conspirators against 
the righi.-, of Englibhincn in that country,’ ih well-deserved : and.wc 
heartily concur in the censure it is meant to affix on the 'Anglo- 
Indian lIamj)doiis,‘ whose patriotism and liberality can be so en- 
lirolv washed awaj by th.e homeward voyage. AVe know* of no one 
f(» whom this reproach can with so much truth apply, as to Mr. 
itobert Ciitlar Forgusson. wdio, when practising at the Calcutta Ear, 
opjKtfci d the law for subjecting therrcbs to a ]<rcnse, calling it 'one 
of liic most arbitrary acts of the most arbitrary Government in the 
VO) 1(1/ denouncing the censorship as 'illegal,’ and the licensing 
law as ' W'ortliy only of Madrid or Con^^tantinople / yet going up 
with a congratulatory address, bat a few’ weeks afterwar^is, to the 
creator a«d supporter of these tyrannous invasions of English liberty, 
Mr. Adam ! and then coming home to join the very body of Di- 
rectors, by whom these laws were maintained and approved 3 — going 
into Ihe House of Commons, and there declaring his conviction, 
' that in no country were the laws more justly administered than in 
India,’ — though, but a year or two before, he had said, in the public 
Court of Calcutta, that ' such was tlic corrupt state of its adniinis- 
tmion in the interior provinces, that justice might truly be said to 
be put up at auction, and knocked down to the highest bidder.* 
This is one of the ' thriving gentlemen, who return annually to 
England with large fortunes, to take their places amonaf the great 
ones of the land :* and the Quarterly Reviewer deserves praise for 
denouncing their hollowness and insincerity. 

To the quotation from the Review, succeeds a paragraph respect- 
ing Mr. CrawAird, which, as it is a re-echo of wdiat before appeared 
in the Review itself, we are a little surprised that he has not 
answered 3 because silence, in such a case, is a tacit admission either 
of the justice of the reproach, of inability to wipe it away, or of in- 
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difference to its remaining 3 neither of M^bich are easy to be supposed 
in Mr. Crawfurd’s case. That he has filled many lucrrative as well 
as important ofiices under the Company's Governm^.t, cannot be 
denied 3 but, as he gave his labours for his reward, we think him 
perfectly free from aU obligation to the Company; on that score. 
That he has recejyed also a large sum of money (by some accounts 
3000/., by others>^5000/.) from the petitioners £yjainst the stamp 
tax, to prosecute thf ir claims, is also, we believe, undeniable. If 
this sum had been applied to purchase for him a seat in Parliament, 
ox to pay for able articles from influential pens in favour of Free 
Trade, and to assist in the dissemination of the periodicals in which 
they should be contained, throughout the manufacturing districts of 
the country, thlL‘re mighty by this time, have been formed the nucleus 
of a power, which -would have gone on, gaining strength at every 
step, and have become at last irresistible. But he is, of course, 
responsible to those whose trust he has undertaken, and w*ili, no 
doubt, account to them fairly and fully for the issue of his mission. 

The Asiatic Journalist alludes aiso to another very distinguished 
opponent of the East India Company, whom he does not naiiic, but 
vrho, it is plain, must be ]\Ir. Rickards. This gentleman was formerly 
in the Civil Service of the Company at Bomba) , and is now' at llie head 
of one of the principal India agency houses in London. But we 
must give the paragrapli entire : 

• Self-interest is, generally speaking, the governing principle of 
the merchant when fie comes in conflict wdth political questions. 
He considers in what aspect the matter affects his own individual 
concerns ; a master-stroke of policy, which closes an avenue to the 
vent of his merchandise, or which deranges the slate of the ex- 
changes td his grievous pujudice, is bitterly inveighed against by 
him, whatever mav be its expected advantage to the community » 
Let it not be supposed that we are depreciating the morals of the 
mercantile world by this strain of observation : it is natural, it is 
justifiable, upon ordinary priucples, that commercial traders should 
so think and act. No champion from the Royal Exchange W'ould 
surely claim for them an exemption from the common feelings of 
human nature. We do not impute to them a Shylock spirit of ma- 
levolence^ when we suppose that they rejoice over gain and grieve 
over loss* But when commercial men venture to approach a poli- 
tical question like that under consideration, while they are in- 
fluenced by*Jeelings inseparable from them as traders, a very con- 
siderable degree of hesitation ought to precede an adoption of the 
measures they recommend. An East India merchant, or consignee, 
for example, who has been a servant of the East India Company, 
and who labours to show that the abrogation of the Company's ex- 
clusive privileges would be attended with great political blessings, 
28 not entitled to the same weight in the scale of authority, as if the 
mercantile character did not attach Jiim ; because it is difficult. 
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if not impossible, to suppose that he is not influenced— it may be 
quite unconsgously — by the hope of increasing^ his commission or 
his •profits, ^uch persons are too prone to regard experiments in 
politics in tlim^e light as spcculatiofls in commerce : there is this 
material (Tiffcrcnce, however, that a misfortune in the latter case 
merely alFects th? balance-sheet, or at the utmost swells Uie Gazette ; 
whereas a false movement in regulating the politi|ltil machine, es- 
pecially in a subjirct country like India, may lead‘d to consequences 
soiTMJwhat more prions.* • 

Can any thing surpass this } Here is, first, a merchant in his 
individual capacity, put in contrast with the whole community : 
as if, by the East Ipdia Company’s Monopoly, some one class only 
of merchants, or S\en some <nie individual, were injui^d, and not all 
classes, and all individuals — for all are cqurflly excluded ! Next, we 
arc told, when a political question is a[)proached by men influenced 
by feelings inbepnrahle from them as traders, w^e ought to hesitate 
bifor(- we receive conclusions as worthy of sidoption. And 
pray, what are the modest ‘ United ('ompaxy of Merchants 
TRAD iNf: TO India V — are not they influenced, too, by feelings iwsc- 
parahle from them as traders P And are the individuals of their 
both more fit to apjiroach a ])olitical question tlian Mr. Rickards, 
who has been all his life, till now, a mail trained in the business of 
ftolirics and government, and lately a member of the very ruling 
( oiincil of one of the Presidencies of India itself? Really, this is al- 
most mure than ludicrous. Here is a Court of Directors, forming the 
governing jjower of India, composed of the greatest medley of ma- 
tciialh that it is fjossiblc to imagine — with a Turkey Merchant for a 
( liairiiKin, a Sea C!a))tain for bis Deputy, a gallant Colonel and a 
learned Serjeant, a profound Doctor and a superanniuited Salt Agent, 
a Londoi^ Banker and a Bengal Lawyer, a Blackwall Ship-builder 
and a Wiipping Sugar-baker — as if placed purposely in edifying jux- 
ta-position — all very worthy and excellent men in their >vay, and all 
very lit for their several trades and professions j but, as statesmen, 
purely ludicrous ! and the sapient organ of such a heterogenous 
body as this, talks of the incompctency of a British mcrcliant to 
come to any sound conclusion ujuui a political question, because of 
bis liability to be influenced by feelings inseparable from him as a 
trader I ! We should really like to know what is the collective 
feeling of such a mixed assemblage of traders as we have here de- 
scribed, in order to compare it with that which is indicate!^ as a dis- 
qualifying one in such individuals as Mr. Rickards. • 

No doubt the India Company have not been in the habit of 
thinking much about their profits ; it would, however, have been 
better for the country if they had, as they would not now have such 
a load of debt to entail upon their successors. But that this, in a 
trading Company, should be exalted as a merit ; and that those 
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politicians^ make profit an element in the consideration of a 
commercial intercourse between a producing and a manufacturing 
nation, should be thereforf^ deemed incomf^etent t^ decide rightly 
on such a question, is indeed a novelty in politf^ai economy and 
legh^jslation. 

The artitle of ^ The Asiatic Journal’ becomes more important, 
howevd^, as it ac^ws towards the close j for, afte|i all the denuncia- 
tions which the wivter of it levels against the ‘ furious anti-monopo- 
lists' and their ' radical’ supporters, he comes a^ last to admit the 
whole question in dispute, by granting every thing contended for,— 
namely, that Monopoly is unfavourable to extended consumption ; 
and that Free Trade to India, as well as to ail, other parts of the 
world, is attended with the certain consequence of increased con- 
sumptien, apd all the advantages which must necessarily follow in 
its trhin. Hear his own words : 

” The article in * The Quarterly Review,’ which we have already 
quoted, adverts to the allegations made at the period referred to, 
by persons of great knowledge and exj)erienee of the Hindoo cha- 
racter, that the trade between (Ireat Britain and India was iticapahle 
of being greatly extended beyond its existing limits, for reasons 
w'hich they assigned, and which qopcared lo bo satisfactory. Ex- 
perience has, however, shown that that trade could be extended, 
and the official returns certainly demonstrate a vaat increase in the 
exports to India since the year lbl4. But it is justly observed by 
the Reviewer, that^ no person, nt)t even the parties who urged the 
opening of the trade, could ha\e foreseen the astonishing impulse 
subsequently given to the manufactures in this country j that by 
the prodigious improvement m our mechanical science, we could 
import* cotton from l7»dia, and manufacture it so cheaply, as to 
undersell, in their own market, the Hindoos ihemselves, whose 
labour costs only a penny or two-pcnce a-day ! We add another 
fact, in explanation of the apparent increase in the export trade to 
India, — namely, the prodigal waste of capital it has been attended 
with, and the sacrifices submitted to by the exporters, who have sold 
their goods at a ruinous loss. We have, on former occasions, 
spoken, from personal knowledge, of the character of some of the 
large exports to India, the exporters in which cases have been the 
manufacturers, who have relieved themselves of a heavy stock at 
any sacrifice. Look at the recent statements in the public prints, 
of the <fauses of mercantile distress in Glasgow, and the principles 
will apply elsewhere : it is distinctly revealed, that the exports to 
India have been, in a multitude of instances, mere experiments, not 
mercantile transactions.' 

We have given the passage entire, in order to Aow that its end 
is as false, as its beginning is true. There was no denying the fact, 
that all the predictions of the pretended ^ wdse men,’ who were exa- 
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mined before Parliament^ previous to the last renewal of the 
Charter^ relative to the alleged unwillingness of the Hindoos to 
consume our manufactures, have been fakified by the event. And 
yet, among ttle^e witnesses, were the greatest names that the Com- 
pviy could produce : Warren Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro. Mr. 
Grant, Sir Johif Malcolm, and a host of others. They all in^sted 
strenuously that no increase could take place in thf consu\pption of 
English manufaStures in India. A vast increasenH now admitted to 
have been obtam^d ! Of what value, then, arfi such false prophets 
as these ? And yet the present opponents of a F ree Trade with 
China are of the very same stamp and description. They tell us, 
that notwithstanding the Chinese trade freely with unlicensed 
Americans, who«fiake large fortunes by their commerce, they will 
never have any dealings with unlicensed Englishmen, because the 
Hong merchants \vill trade only w'itli the supcrcargctes of tl^e East 
India Company! If it were so, then it would be .perfectly ^gafe 
for the Company to let these unlicensed traders try the experiment, 
and l>o ruined for their pains ; but they know better than this, and 
do not, ihereforc, relish the proposal. They tell us, also, that not- 
withstanding the Americans care republicans, and have, in general, 
much leas subordination among their crew's than the English ; 
still, that the erew's of the formtjr behave exceedingly wxdl, and that 
those of tlio latter would be sure to behave just as ill, and get the 
whole nation excluded fiom further trade with China for their iu- 
^iscrotlons ! — all which has been exposed and refuted by every ex- 
am that could be cited. 

But when, in his care for the interests of the poor English mer- 
rhants, who, he tells us, w’ould be running headlong on ruin and 
destruction, the Asiatic Journalist cites the fact of the recent failures 
at Glasgow having been caused by the over- trading to India, he is 
a little premature ; for not three days after his book w as issued from 
the press, the Glasgow papers contained the most direct and 
positive refutation of this imputed cause, and showed that over- 
trading to India had no share whatever in bringing about the 
failures adverted to. 

The ^ facilities of publication in this country,’ which the Editor, 
iiV a former part of his article, so feelingly laments, is now and then 
attended with the evil of precipitate statements : but more ‘^delibe^ 
rate' and careful investigations rectify these errors, and the same 
facilities are available for giving publicity to the corrections. If any 
* furious anti-monopolist ’ had done thus, we should havb heard of 
the ‘ eagerness with which the disingenuous opponents of the Com- 
pany had resorted to artifice and deception to forward their party 
views;' but w^ impute no such arts to the Asiatic Journalist. His 
mistake has simply arisen from his not having the necessary discri- 
mination to enable him to distinguish the true from the false , and. 
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therefore^ whatever first came to hand to help out his statement, 
he very innocently availed himself of. 

If we have wearied any ^f our readers by' the lenalh of this exa- 
mination, our apology must be, that when an avt^d organ of the 
India Company, and consequently an advocate for Monopoly, 
gives utterance to his thoughts, or obeys liis instructions, but ' occa- 
sionalljs* — it is^proper on snch occasions, ‘ few' as they are 'and far 
between/ to see Whether he has made prog^ess*^n his career, and 
whether he can advance any thing new in favour vS his cause. This 
is but due to him in courtesy ; and when we print what he himself 
has to say, as well as the comment it elicits from us, he can have 
no reason to impeach our fairness at least, and must be content with 
the issue to which a comparison of our rcspectile views and state- 
ments may lead the reifilers of both. 

We cannot lay down our pen, however, witho i' again entreating 
th^ friends of Free Trade to unite and concentrate their means and 
efforts i to begin betimes to take the field, that they may not be 
overtaken by surprise ; to form A.ssoeiations in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, (jiasgow, and Dublin, in parti- 
cular, and to establish Branch -Committees in all the smaller towns; — 
to get the most cflicicnt men to take tiic lead in these, each in the 
sphere of his local influence and interest ; — to Lave travellers, ('r 
emi'^sarics, to maintain frequent inten’onniiuiiic^atioTi between them j 
—to institute a fund, to which even individual in llie kingdom, who 
drank tea, should bic solicited to si:))scribe ; — to print books, bold 
meetings, retain the advocacy of newspapers, purchase seats in 
Parliament; — and, in short, leave no means untried to rouse the nation 
into one simultaneous eflbrt tf) abolish a Monopoly, more injurious 
to the welfare of this kingdom, and more adverse to the civilisation 
and happiness of the countries suflTcring under its curscj,, than any 
tongue can describe ; and, therefore, quite as worthy of the sympa- 
thy and support — religious, moral, political, and pecuniary — of every 
individual in the kingdom, as the Abolition of Slavery, the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, the Revision of the Corn Law's, or any 
other great work of liunian improvement that has ever occupied 
the thoughts or pens of statesmen and philanthropists. 

It would be a cheap purchase to obtain the destruction of this 
Monopply by the payment of a million sterling; for, far more than 
that sum would be realised in profit on the Free Trade of the first 
year alont : but a fund of much less magnitude would be ample for 
every purpose required ; and if hundreds of thousands can be raised 
to build a bridge above the Thames, which yields no interest to its 
subscribers, and to excavate a tunnel below the Thames, of w'hich 
even the principal is never expected to be returned,— tough t there to 
be any difficulty in raising an equal amount, to open a commerce 
vhich would bring ships to float on every river in England — give 
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ney life to all our manufactories — and bring the productions of Asia 
home to ouc own shores at less than half the cost at which we now 
obtain theni? 

If it be so-S-if this appeal to the public spirit of Englishmen 
should pass unlieeded — then we say, they will rightly deserve the 
fate that awaits them 5 to be delivered over, boiaid nan^ and foot, 
to the tender n^rcies of the East India Company, who will con- 
tinue to exclude them — as they will then deserve to be excluded— 
from all participation in the commerce and wealth of the East, 
while their more fortunate rivals, the Dutch, the French, and the 
Americans, will continue to amass fortunes in that very commerce 
into which an Englishman cannot, and dare not entg: ! 

Wc do not believe it possible that oui* countrymen can silently 
submit to such degradation as this ; we look for a ffigher spirit in 
them than one that could brook such humiliation. Let them, llow- 
ever, be on the alert. There is not an hour to lose. 


Avcient •Characters. 

No. 111.— Alexander. 

9 

VV HO spurns his shadowy charger to the foot 
Of yon, the haughtiest of these lofty mounds. 

While, [as with consciousness, the noble brute 

Beneath the kingly form superbly bounds ? * 

• 

I know thee. Son of Ammon ! thou who wert 
Ashamed to spring from lineage not divine; 
Who/_drunk with blood and homage, dared’st assert 
Hereditary thunder at the shrine 

Of the dumb Thunderer. Wert thou once a god. 
Thou Thing of dust and darkness ? Art thou he. 
Who shook the broad Earth's empires with his nod. 
Maniac of Fame, and Slave of Victory ? * 

How changed from him, who led his martial ranks 
Against the Anarch and his world of slaves ! 

Who strtick the tents of Greece on Indus' banks. 
And dipp'd his casque in all the Orient's waves ! 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 20. C 
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Yet call we darkness day, because there shine . 

Meteors athwart the midnight ? Wherefore then^ 

Should we, though somr; bright acts and hioughjl^ere thine. 
Misname thee great, a demigod of men ? ^ 

f 

False and^rue greatness are not sister stars. 

Add cannot ghine together : he who aims ^ 

At one must quit the other ; or he mars ^ 

His mind's sphere-music with their jarring c^aims. 

Nor is ambition happiness ; — Life taught 
Arbela\(“onqueror to shed strange tears, • • 

WJjien, standing on the blue deep’s verge, he thought 
It barr'i the victories of unknown years. 

He wept as Xerxes wept ; and grief like theirs 
Outweighs an ocean of mere vulgar woe : 

Like that of the fallen seraphs, it declares 
The worth of bliss they never more might know. 

There was a time, when Pyrrmids were stones. 

Ere guilt had piled them ; and there was a lane. 

When, unpolluted by the lust of thrones. 

And with a sefal un wrinkled by a crime. 

The son of Philip, yet a blooming boy. 

Play'd at his father’s portal j laid him down. 

Dreamless to rest, or dream of coming joy. 

And only for a plaything wish’d a crown. ^ 

Oh, fell Ambition ! how unlike was this 
To the grown Alexander, whose wild tale 
Is WTit in blood, whose desolating bliss 
Was glory's shame, and still makes Mercy pale ! 

Hadst thou but sought the right with half the zeal 
•That spurr'd thee on to do and dare the wrong, 

Hpw had the bard’s high harp, the patriot’s steel. 

Reived thy deeds, and given thy praise to song ! 

Be infamy thy fame ! — Pass to thy rest. 

And dream of Clitus in the land below ! 

The good are strangers where thou art a guest. 

Scourge of thy kind, and friend of human woe ! 

Credxton. 
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India Monopoly.^Cibcuitous Trade. 

• 

* All who have devoted much time to the consideration^of our 
relations with Asia, and who have attempted tofarr^g^ under ap- 
propriate heads, the matters which have crowj}ed on their attention, 
must be stru^ with the extreme difficulty confining their view 
t’o one distin(Pt ‘object of contemplation, and of repressing a restless 
curiosity to roam over a field of undefined, if not boundless, inquiry. 
To control this importunate disposition to diverge, the indulgence 
of which w'ould bewilder the inexperienced reader in a maze of inex- 
tricable confusion, in the short account '^’hich we have presented of 
our Trade to India, we have endeavoured to consider oftr commer- 
cial polity apart from the higher considerations of social orijer, of 
civil rights, of empire and legislation, with which* it is intimately 
connected i we have avoided, as much as possible, the debated 
ground (»f free settlement and colonization ,• and have, in other re- 
spects, been compelled to present a picture obviously imperfect, as 
a whole, for the sake of partial fidelity and truth. 

The O%cuitous Trade, 

The Trade to China, and the Eastern Archipelago, of which we 
now yiropose to give some account, though not entangled, like that 
^ to India, with tlie question of government, Jir embarrassed by the 
supposed collision between the interests of a superior and dependent 
state, is yet extended into such numberless ramifications, and em- 
braces, in its serpentine and devious course, such a vast variety of 
considerations, that to notice them all seems imiH^ssible/Avithout an 
utter disregard of order. In estimating the loss sustained by the 
industry of this country, and the injury inflicted on the Natives of 
India, by the impolitic restrictions which have been placed on our 
commerce with that country, the mere statement of the amount of 
exports and imports at various periods, and a simple recital of the 
disabilities under which the productions of the East are placed in 
their disproportioned competition with those of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have sufficed to direct the mind of a candid inquirer to the 
sacrifices to which the [leople of England submit, and the jreckless 
spirit of legislative prodigality in which they have been enacted. 
The course of our trade to the territories of ilie Company is neither 
intricate nor circuitous ; the impediments by which th^ full deve- 
lopment of the resources of India is retarded, tend, as we have 
shown, to such manifest deterioration of its produce, that, with the 
exception of indigo, it is comparatively little sought in the markets 
of Europe ; and our own transactions approach nearer to the sim- 
plicity of barter, than any commerce now 'ibsisting in the world. 
Not so, however, with the trade to China .md the Eastern islands, 
lo engage in this, with any jiiipspeet of advantage, it is necessary 
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to be free from all descriptions of restraint^ — that every sea should 
be open to our merchants^— every port be familiarized with our 
flag, — ^that, as far at least as our own laws can ensure it, jve should 
have unqualified access to evefy nation of the earth,-Vie confined 
to no prescribed routes, — detained at no ancient stations, — but be 
at liberty to sail where we will, to return which way please, and 
to stay as Ipng as bur exigencies may require. Be it remembered, 
that we have not here to compete with the old, r'.irorn-out na- 
tions of the Continent.* A new people, thirty yeai;s ago, ' in the 
gristle,’ but now ‘ hardened into the bone of manhood^' are our bold 
and adventurous rivals. Distinguished by an energy of character, 
’ an indomitable spirit of perseverance, to be dismayed by no diffi- 
culties, discouraged by no delay, free as the winds' cf the immense 
oceans which bound their eoasts, the merchant -mariners of America 
seem insensible to fatigue, seek no repose, but art engaged in one 
unint^rrqpted ci;‘cumnavigation of commercial enterprise. ' Whilst 
we follow them,’ says Burke, ' among the trembling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of 
Hudson's Bay and Davis's Straits; — whilst ^we are looking for 
them beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into 
the opposite region of polar cold, — that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen serpgnt of the South. Falkland 
Island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object for the 
grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-jdace in the 
progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the etpiinoctial heat 
more discouraging to teem than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. We know^, that, whilst some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but what iif vexed by their fisheries, — ^iio climate that is not witness 
to their toils.’ 4 

Such was the portrait of America in her infancy, while yet in the 
nursery of Great Britain . Since that time, whatever may look like poe- 
try in the description, has been more than realised. " Not squeezed,” 
as we have been, ‘'by the restraints of a watchful and suspicious go- 
vernment,” but suffered to take their own way to perfection, the 
Americans, under cover of our own mischievous restrictions, by the 
excellence and variety of their assortments, have obtained a pre- 
ference m er us in all the ports of continental Europe, engrossed the 
better portion of the trade with the immense regions which lie be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, and, 
pushing their successes to the Thames, selected from the ware- 
houses, in which our manufactures mouldered, the materials which 
invigorate their competition, and extend and animate their foreign 
and domestic commerce. ' 

‘ Uno quodam vinculo conjunguntur* is not so true of the arts 
and sciences, as it is of the various branches of trade 5 and it would 
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not be difficult to j^rove to the most sincere and incredulous of mo- 
nopolists^^Mt the restraints imposed on our intercourse vrith the 
East ase every link of the commercial chain, -and frustratcf 
*and defeat ou% ventures in all the markets of the world. 

Before, however, we proceed to the illustration* of this great 
truth, which partial comparison of the systems of !E!ngland and 
America will afford, it may be well to iix ou# attention on the his- 
tory and preiifent state of the laws, by which we are excluded from 
the advantages which our commercial power, if free and unfettered, 
could not fail to command, on their variance with the principles on ' 
which the gei^efal scheme of our colonial policy is formed, the 
efforts which have been recently made i)y the King’s Government 
to evade their prov isions, and the resistance whiali th5y have met 
from the Directors of the East India Company. * ^ 

The truth is, that though the East India Company be justly 
chargeable with a multitude of high crimes and misdemesinours 
against the merchants and nijftmfacturers of Great Britain, — ^until 
lately, ir was only accessary to those ill-advised impediments which 
the Americans have lately turned to such wonderful account. If 
the Company had kept pace ^hh the growth of intelligence among 
the coniuiercial classes of the community, and of liberality in the 
King’s Government, had they consented to those reasonable con- 
» cessions which were, eight years ago, demanded by the new circum- 
stances of the world, there would be compSratively little cause of 
complaint against privileges which were not originally very violent 
deviations from the general colonial system of the country, and 
which good sense and good feeling might have modified to its 
altered condition. The bill against them is, that lon^ after these 
exclusive privileges had been rendered valueless by the invasion 
of foreigners, — knowing that their modification formed an essential 
feature of the commercial policy which Ministers felt it their duty 
to recommend to Parliament, preferring the competition of the 
Dutch and the Americans to that of their own countrymen, — they 
did, in the selfish avarice of monopoly, refuse to others what they 
could not enjoy fliemselves, return an ungrateful negative to the 
Application of Government, and insist upon the letter of their bond. 
Of this we will prove them guilty to the last syllable of tbg charge. 

By the 18th section of the 12 Car. 11. cap. 18., (the Naviga- 
tion Act,) considered, until very lately, as the great stay and bul- 
wark of British commerce, it was enacted, that ' no sugars, tobacco, 
rice, molasses, copper ore, cotton wool, indigo, ginger, fustic, or 
other dying wood, of the growth or manufacture of any English 
plantatioUwc; ir? America, Asia, or Africa, should be carried from any 
of these places t<^ any place whatsoever, except to other English 
plantations, or to Great Britain, under forfeiture of ship and goods.* 

And by the 1 9th, ^ that fa every ship which should set out 
from England, Ireland, &c. lor any English plantation, sufficient 
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bond should be given to the chief officers of the customs of the 
port from >Vhence she sailed^ that, in case the ship should ,Voad any 
of the said commodities at an^ of the English plantains, they 
should be brought by the said ship to some part in Great Britain, 
to be there unloaded, the dangers of the seas only excepted.' ' And 
the governoj: of su(Sh plantation shall, l)efore the ship be permitted 
to load, take bond, in tlie manner and value aforesaid, tfcat such ship 
shall carry the goods to^iomc other English plantatiqn, or to Great 
Britain ; and every ship which shall load any of the aforesaid goods 
until such bond shall be given to the governor, or certificate pro- 
educed from the officers of any custom-house in England, that 
such bonds have been there duly given, shall be forieited ; a ad the 
said governor sliall, twice ui every year, return true co]ues of all 
such bonds to tlie*chief officer of the customs in London.’ 

By the 37 Geo. III. cap. 117> the British po>-‘essioiis in the 
East were excepted from the operation of the laws by which our 
colonies in America and the ^Vest Indies were restrained from 
direct traffic with foreign nations ; and that Act empowered the 
Directors, with the aj^probation of the (-ommisaioiuirs for the Affairs 
of India, ‘to frame such regulations for carrying on the trade tt) and 
from the British possessions in the El*--! Indies, and the countries 
and states in amity with his Majesty, as shall .-ecm to them 
most conducive to the interest and p’*o&jv,:rity of the said British 
possessions in India, and of the Jh*iti-ii empire/ 

In the 20th section of the last ( barter ict, o3 Geo. JIL, a dis- 
tinct reservaion of this power was contained, to the effect of leaving 
Parliament at liberty to make further regulations for enabling his 
Majesty’s subjects to carry on trade directly or circuitously with 
the, places williiii the limits {»f the charter. 

The power so ro-erved was* first exercised in the Act 54 Geo. 
Ill, , cap. 34, commonly called the • Circuitous Trade Act.’ 

This Act contains two principal jirovlsious. 1, "i bat by which 
the Company and private traders are permitted to touch and trade, 
on their out\vard or homeward voyage, at foreign ports in America, 
as w’ell ns at the Cape of CJood Hope, the island of St. Helena ; and 
on the outward voyage at the Canaries, Cape de Verde Islands, 
and the island of INladeira, 2. A permission to the private traders 
to carry on trade, circuitously, betw'een all ports and places whatso- 
ever, lying within the limits of the Charter, that is, from the Cape 
of Good Hl)pe and the Straits of Magellan. 

By the 54 Geo. IV., the exclusive privileges of the Company in 
the China trade, and the monopoly of the traffic in tea, remained 
unimpaired ; and, although the only reservation in the 20th section 
of the Chartej^Act related ‘ to the resort and residence of any per- 
sons in the East Indies,' vessels proceeding to or firom India were 
still debarred from all traffic with ports in Europe, other than those 
of the United Kingdom. 
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The first departure from this system will be found in the 57 Geo. 
III., cap. (the Malta Tnide Act,) by which vessels trying be- 
tween the Hgited Kingdom and IiMia, whether belonging to the 
fompany or to individuals, were permitted to touch at Mal^ and 
Gibraltar j an(> vessels were allowed to trade between those places, 
and the limits of the Charter, without coming to ft Britisl^-port. 

It api>ears, fljf a communication made in 1814, by the Earl 
of Buckinghaip'hlre, then President of the 'India Jioard, to Mr. 
("anning, as member for Liverpool, and others, that a direct trade 
between India and foreign ports had been in contemplation of his 
Majesty's Government j but Lord Buckinghamshire expressly says, 
that it was thei# the opinion of his Majesty’s Miifisters, that ' the 
effects of a general pacification, connected Vfith the nevv sysatem which 
Parliament had provided for carrying on the trade with Indki, could 
alone enable them to form a correct judgment wheUier the gclieral 
i'.terests of the Brit»sh empire would be best promoted by provisions 
calculated to render the Lnited Kingdom the emporium of com- 
merce w’th our settlements in liitlia, or by regulations wdiich should 
open a direct trade between those settlements and foreign Europe.'* 

The exclusive policy of our navigation laws, to which our com- 
merce with the Now Vl'firld v^as sulneet, and to which the East 
India Company voluntarily conformed, liaa been adopted, either on 
indei>eiident policy or in self-defence, by almost all the maritime 
%ation^ of Europe. Those which possessed establishments within 
the tropics, secured to those establishments the monopoly of their 
uiorkeis, employing the excess of imports over their own coii- 
&!ini[)tion, as instruments of exchange and barter with other coun- 
tries : but the merchants of those stales which po^essed no 
colonies^themselves, prohibited from direct intercourse with those 
of other nations, were compelled to purchase their productions from 
their importers into Europe. Until the commencement of the 
French Revolutionary war, France, England, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland, were competitors for the supply of the states of tlie Baltic, 
Germany, Italy, and the ^Mediterranean, with the products of the 
Western World, but with some trifling abatement in favour of Por- 
tugal, Sweden, and France, as Lisbon and Venice had lieen before 
Amsterdam and London were the great emporia of the merchandise 
of the East. During the twenty-three years of almost unreiiiitted 
war, waged by this country, in the first instance against firance, and 
ultimately against all the great continental states, whicll its Ruler 
compelled to submit to his authority, our maritime superiority 
enabled us to extirpate llie shipping of foreign nations. By the re- 
duction of the French and Dutch colonies in the East and West 
Indies, the revolt of St. Domingo, and the seizure of the principal 


• Appendix (D) to a Report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Foreign Trade, ISil. 
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points in the Mediterranean^ England became the gres^t magazine 
in Europe^ from which the products of every quarter of/^he gbbe 
were dispersed through such channels as the continent/>4*system had 
* not c]psed. But though they were thus without a rival in Europe, 
a formidable competition was soon raised by the Americans. That 
enterprising pk>pl^, by the concessions stipulated in the treaty 
of 1794, having completely disentangled their iriPercourse with 
India from the trammels to which our own remain”^ subject until 
1S13> free from the embarrassment of exclusive charters and navi- 
gation laws^ bjC^the wise policy of neutrality, maintained a friendly 
intercourse with tliose ports of the continent to which our own 
shipping had only clandestine access ; and by tliese*means, though 
their want of colonies and their geographical position prevented 
them from establishing emporia in Europe, they be(5ame the carriers 
of thq, world. 

At the conclusion of the wav, the trade thus carried on by the 
Americans exhibited, as compared wilii thar of wdiicli, at its com- 
mencement, they w’cre possessed, a })rodigu)us increase j and, indeed, 
as long as our navigation laws prohibited the exportation of the 
produce of our colonies to the ports of Europe, excci)t by the cir- 
cuitous and expensive route of England, it is obvious thiit the 
Americans could afi'ord to undersell our merchants in all those com- 
modities which the wxue enabled to p-iocLre as cheaply as ourselves. 

Very soon aftei the*rinal <iverthrow' of Napoleon, and the general 
pacification whioli ensued, had permittLd commerce to revert to a 
settled and equable flow^ it was discovered that, had the war con- 
tinued, the Americans in their capacity of carriers, would, by means 
of their neutrality, have ‘speedily become most efficient accom- 
plices in his favourite scheme for the destruction of our trade. By 
importing, in their own vessels, the produce of both the Indies, they 
rendered the continental blockade less onerous to the states of 
Europe, and very sensibly diminished the inducement to prefer our 
alliance to that of France, which oiir inarilime supremacy and com- 
mercial opportunities presented. Indeed, as far as the insignificance 
of their manufactures and capital, and the inferiority of their ship- 
ping pennitted, though they did not attack our commerce by direct 
aggression, they virtually undermined it, and, except for those 
articles which the skill and industry of our people secured from 
compeiitioui the principal markets of Europe were, to the great dis- 
appointment of our merchants, found to have few" demands, the sup- 
ply of which w"as not preoccupied by the Americans. Had an im- 
mediate adaptation of the navigation laws and of our fiscal system 
to these commercial novelties been deemed expedient when peace 
was restored, the relaxations in lavour of foreign shipping, which 
have since taken place, might have been stipulated in exchange for 
similar facilities of access to foreign^orts, by which means, without 
entirely abandoning the system of eipporium, we should have been 
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enabled to contest v^ith the Americans the carrying trade^ and^ at the 
same time, stttracted die merchandise of Europe to the mairkets of 
England. , period of great disappointment and distress was 
not favourable to the abrogation of laws originally enacted for^he 
purpose of protection, and which had long been considered as the 
most efficient preservatives of our mercantile suptl’iority. ^ It was 
not until an app^Vently confirmed stagnation of ^usiness compelled 
an inquiry into ^t« cause, that the necessity of the changes which 
liave since taken place, was perceived and acknowledged. In the 
mean time, the Americans continued tc prosper on our prejudices 
and procrastination^ and the ignorant yiertinacity with which we ad- 
hered to our anticfuated code, had, in 1820-21. cmburrassed more 
effectually our intercourse with the contineat than all the Restraints 
of Buonaparte in tl*e zenith of his power. • 

There is reason to believe that those of the Castlereagh Cabidet^ 
who have since so triainphantly vindicated their superiority, — ^men 
who, ver^'Cd in the sound Iheoretiqpl princi])les of trade, were like- 
wise fiinii liar with their application, — whose minds were too clear to 
be confused by the multiplicity and variety of practical detail, and 
of sufficient discrimination to reconcile the principles of science with 
liie lessons of exjierience, — had ^arly perceived the impolicy of re- 
gulations, which the altered circumstaiiCLS of the world had turned 
i^ainsr ourselves, and, according to tlie measure of their influence 
mid power, struggled hard to abridge their duration. Thus, at the 
renewal of the charter in 1813, when I^ord Castlereagh proposed 
that the exeiusive privileges of the Company, in the China trade, 
should continue until 1834, Mr. Canning (evidently contemplating 
ihc necessity of a more early revision of our commercial system) 
contendeef that it was unwise to fetter, for so long a time, the dis- 
cretion of Parliament, and divided the House on an amendment, 
limiting their duration to ten years. But the rhetoric of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and the influence of the Company, combined to smother 
the glimmering of reason, of which this w^as one among many indi- 
cations. 

The amendment, lost by a ministerial majority in the House, re- 
ceu^ed such support out of doors, that the justice of the views from 
which it proceeded, recommended by the concurrent assent^o^ll 
parties conversant with the .subject, became at length apparent to 
Government, and, accordingly, in a letter bearing date 17't1f of May, 
1820, Mr. Canning, then President of the Board of Cohtrol, in- 
formed the Court of Directors, that ' urgent representations, relative 
to the trade with India and the Eastern 8eas, and particularly setting 
forth the advantages supposed to be derivable to the mercantile and 
manufficturing classes, from some relaxations of the Company’s mo- 
nopoly of the China trade having been made, experience could alone 
lead to a correct judgment, whether the general interests of the 
British Empire would be best j^rpmoted by provisions calculated to 
render the United Kingdom the emporium of commerce with our 
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settlements in India^ or by regulations 'which should open a direct 
trade between those settlements and foreign l^urope. ' ^ftcr the ex- 
perience of five years of peacs;^ his Majesty’s Ministe^are of opinion 
that, in the present state of commercial concerns inthis -country, it 
is i^visabie to permit British vessels to return fron^-ports and places, 
within the litoit^ of the Company’s charter, to any country in foreign 
Europe^ithout touching at a British port 5 and tlj^y intend to pro- 
pose a bill to Pari\|*unent with this object. This permission jt is 
in the discretion of Parlianient to grant, without any violation 
of the compact with the Company , but it is not to be denied that 
tea would be a most desirable article of traflic to those who are 
likely to engage in the new trade. I am very. desirous, therefore, 
that the Company should con«^ider whether they may not allow 
such a modifV. ation of their monopoly of tlie te:: trade, as, without 
endangering their footing in China or their finances at home, may 
give relief and satisfaction to the merchant, and create a fawmrable 
impression of the liberal motive'^ by which the Company arc 
actuated. The princi])al objects, on tlic part, as well of the ( om- 
pany as of the public in the ( hina monopoly, were, that the indis- 
criminate resort of British subjects to China should be prevented, 
and that the supply of the Fnited Kingdom 'v^ ith tea, should be pre- 
served to the Comjiany exclusively 5*but it appears to me, tliat, con- 
sistently with both these objects ti‘e Company may give to the 
mercantile public what will be considered a? a valuable boon. This 
would be effectual Vy permission to British subjects to take in tea 
at any port in the Eastern Arc hipelag'o, and to bring it to any 
foreign port. Al'ficther the tea shouid be collected through the 
ordinary channel of the counliy trade, or whether a dep6t should be 
formed the Coin];any at l^rince of Wales’s Island, for example, 
or any other phicc^ may be mailer for future consideration. In 
either case, the resort of iSriiish subjects to Canton would con- 
tinue to be as effectually ijrevented as at present. Whether this 
permission would lead to an exteu'^ive trade in tea, it is difficult now 
to calculate 5 hut it would, undoubtedly, be a most acceptable con- 
cession to tlie public ; and 1 llatler myself that any immediate and 
inconsiderable disadvantage which might accrue from it to any 
branch of trade by w hich ilie Company now profits, w’ould be more 
than compensated to them, if (as in the case of the Mediterranean 
trade) 'permission were given to the Company to carry on a similar 
traffic. Whether the Company shall be prevailed upon, or not, to 
relax in their monopoly of the tea trade, to the degree which I have 
suggested, it may, perhaps, be desirable that they should allot a 
portion of their China tonnage to individuals, in the way pointed out 
in the Act of 1793, as to the trade with India. Bu^ I cannot help 
doubting wrhether this arrangement would be satisfactory to the 
parties interested, unless the private merchant shall be allowed to 
send a supercargo to take charge of his owm adventures. The for- 
mer concession, I am confident, wc^idd be considered by the public,, 
as well as by the Government^ as a highly favourable indication of 
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the Company’ sjiisposition to meet, as far as is in their power, the 
exigencies of the present times, and to afford to the enterprise and* 
capital of the Uz^jted Kingdom, in compAiticn with foreign nations, 
every latitude which is not incompatible with the security of those . 
peculiar interests Which Parliament has so solemnly and recently 
guaranteed to the East India Company.’ 

In reply to this Spplication, on the part of the ^ard ot Control, 
Messrs. Roblnson^nad ReicF, then in occupation ot the Chairs, in a 
letter, dated East India House, 7th of June, 1820, informs Mr. Can- 
ning, that, 

^ The Court have all times considered the welfare of the East 
India Company to inseparable from that of the coifntry;* and 
wher. they ha^'e felt themselves called upon tef act in onposiyon to 
the declared opinion and wishes of any brancli of his Majesty s sub- 
jects. they have acted from a conscientious belief, founded on long 
cvpciieuce, that the meamres proposed have been calculated to injure, 
rather than promote, the interests of the parlies themselves, or the 
pro.*)perity of the country. t 

' The present period of distress may be said to demand every ex- 
ertion, on the part of his Majesty's Miiu-tcrs, to o])en new sources of 
eouimeroe for the employment t^f tlie commercial capital of the 
lountiy^ and we desire to assure you, bir, in the name of the 
C ourt, that, if they could persuade themselves that the relief sought 
tor is to be found in the ado}>tion of the measure® pro])osed by you 
for the extension of the India trade, and f(»r a participation in the 
tea trade, they would, in the spirit above-mentioned, lend their aid 
iii supporting the views of his Majesty's Ministers. ^ The Court, 
Imwcver, are decidedly of opinion, not only that a consideral^e part 
f)f the cmbjjrrassmmits under which tlie parties now petitioning la- 
bour lias been produced by speculations in tlie India trade, but that 
the adoption of the measures detailed in your letter would inevitably 
tend to aggravate rather than relieve such distress. § At the same 
time, the Court are not surprised that an attack on the remaining 
privileges of the Company should be attempted ; for, in the letter of 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman to the President of the Board 
of Commissioners, on the 13th of January, 1809, when the negocia- 
tion was carrying on respecting the late Charter Act, it was pre- 
dicted, “ that the disappointment which the private adventtfrers 
could not fail to experience, would by them be charged to tl^ influ- 

———————— — ■ ■ — ■ nr 

* Then this is a wilful self-delusion : because the welfare of a Mono- 
poly must be purchased at the expense of those who are excluded from 
it. The interests of a privileged few, and the interests of the many, can- 
not, by any possibility, be one and the same. 

t This, besides being a deliberate falsehood, is a piece of egregious 
folly, which no one will believe. 

X Another mis-statement, as glaring as the preceding. 

§ The distress arose from want or Inarkets. How could the opening 
of new ones possibly increase that distress ? 
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ence of the remaining privileges of the Company, pnd they would 
not rest until tte whole were extinguished."^ ' 

' Relief is sought in a dejjarture from the fundamental principle 
'w!i7ich has been hitherto acted upon, viz., making Great Britain the 
emporium Indian commerce j and Foreign Europe is now to be 
the errtrepot for the produce of our Indian empir^ 'M'^ith regard to 
the Company forming a dep6t at Pringc of Wales’s Island, or at 
some port in the Eastern Archipelago, for tea to‘ sjupply the private 
trader, the Court cannot accede to such a proposal. Not only would 
the charge necessary to be incurred by the Company, in the transit 
of that article from China to the depot, (indepeiulently of the expense 
of an establr-dinient for that ptirpo‘?e,^ render tlfie price to the pur- 
chaser jjin objection to *such a j>lacc, but the ehgiractcr of the Com- 
pany .would be involved, a^ it would be impossible to guard against 
the frauds wbicli would be practised, both in respect to the quality 
and quantity of the article. f A system of this kind could not fail 
to produce continued nlisunde^^tandings and disputes between the 
purchasers and the Company. 

^ Upon the proposition of reserving part of the China tonnage for 
the public, iqlt)!! the principle acted on in 1793 as to the India ton- 
nage, the Court beg to observe, that, were they disposed to accede 
to the suggestion, it could not b< expected that greater satisfaction 
would be given to the public than resulted from the experiment at 
the period above aftuded to ; hut, as this proposition is coupled with 
a permission to supra-cargoes to proceed in the ships on which their 
adventure may be enribarked, tlie Court cannot, in any way, lend 
their countenance to it, as, in their opinion, it would lead to an an- 
nihilati(;‘n of the Company’s China trade4 even if the necessary 
charges attendant on the prosecution of such an adventir^e did- not 
render the thing impracticable with any prospect of benefit to the 
parties who nmy be engaged in it. 

* As to the China trade being open to private traders/tlus subject 
was very thoroughly w eighed, previously to the arrangements as to 
the British relations with India and China, in 1813. 

' The arrangement was fixed U|x)n principles of national policy 
and expediency ; and the China trade, to be conducted upon the 
mode- then agreed upon, became a most important object of in- 
ducement to the Company to undertake duties not less material to 


* We hope the prediction will be verified, and that there will be no 
rest nor respite till the Monopoly is entirely abolished. 

f How exquisitely moral ! and how sensitive to reputation ! But will 
any one believe that the Company care a straw about the frauds here 
spoken of? It is their exclusive privileges only of which they apprehend 
the curtailment or loss. 

J Here is the true statement of thef^vil : private traders would under- 
sell the Company, and their trade would no doubt dwindle to nothing. 
But is this an evil to the public ? 
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the public than to the Company,* the performance of which migh^ 
be endangered by any change of system. 

‘ By the Ac# of 1793/»Jthe sum of one million sterling was secured 
to the Companj^rom the Indian territcMes ; — events over which 
the •Company have had no crontrol, have deprived them of thaf- 
resource. The Inflia trade has since been taken from them 5 and 
if the China trade was now to be infringed, the Company mu^ lose 
the means of their%xistence,t and they would be ^idercd incapable 
of performing the limportftt functions assignedr to them by the 
country.! 

^ The reciprocal aids of revenue and commerce are essential to 
the constitution of the Company ; and they have carried on the 
go\ ernment intrusted to them in a way which has boen acknow- 
ledged to be highly beneficial, both 10 the mcJther country an^ to its 
Indian possessions. § • 

‘ The Court are nor aware that any circumstances have occurred, 
which were not contemplated when the Act was passed, or which 
would have led to a view n£ tlie public interest different from what 
was then taken. 

'The Court regret that they should be placed in opposition to the 
wishes of a considerable jwrtitm of the commercial community con- 
nected with the India trade ; and* they likewise lament that they 
cannot fall in with the views of his Majesty’s Ministers j || but, under 
alj^ the circumstances which we have had the honour to bring to 
your attention, the Court feel that, consistently wth the interests 


♦ There arc no duties of the Company material to the public also : and 
the attempt to make the interests of a body of Monopolists, and that of 
the whole comiininity the same, is founded on fallacy throughout. 

f This is what they dread. The China trade is their only source of 
profit. Bu^ if profitable to them, under such expensive and cumbrous 
management, how much more profitable might it not be made to free 
traders, and how widely would that profit be participateff in by others } 
Upon what principle of equity or justice should the India Company alone 
absorb all its benefits ? 

X Wien and where did ‘ the country’ intrust the India Company with 
any functions ? The country are most adverse to their future existence. 
It iuts been the ministry, and their corrupt supporters, who have hitherto 
bartered away the privileges of the people for parliamentary influence ; 
and, in return for favours received, have kept the Company in posse'Ssion 
of its ill-gotten privileges. 

§ Acknowledged by whom ? By tliemsclvcs alone. Not by the people 
of England, and not by the people of India ; for the first are never con- 
sulted, and the last are not permitted to speak freely ; — but by the reci- 
procal;iuterchange of eulogies between the actors and parties themselves. 

)| They neither f egret the one nor lament the other, but hypocritically 
pretend to a concern about the public welfare, while they are mindful 
only of their own. The folly, however, of such pretensions can deceive 
but very very few^ 
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committed to their charge, they are bound to withhold their consent 
to any alteration in the China trade, as fixed by th,v Act of Parlia- 
ment of the 53rd year of his late Majesty.* ^ * 

It is not our intention, on the present occasidii, to. go into any 
''lengthened detail of the serious injuries inflicted, on the comnierce 
of the country by the refusal of the Court of Directors to accede 
to thotee reasonable propositions of his Majesty’s Government. We 
have undertaken^to show that the p^cy of me Company is in 
direct opposition' to the general policy of fbe empire. It is 
out of our province to vindicate the latter j but we may be 
permitted to express our sorrow as w^ell as our surprise that 
those who are intrusted with the administration of affiurs in so 
vast an empwe, should be obliged to w^ait the \^him, and court the 
favour^ of any porti(>n of the King’s subject^ : that there should 
exist, under 'the sanction and protection of Parliament, a body not 
amenable to> its jurisdiction ; and that the vital interests of the coun- 
try should thus be sacrificed to mistaken notions of national honour. 

We are not anxious to speak in terms of undue asperity of the mo- 
tives of the individuals who composed the Direction of the East India 
Company, for the naked negative which they thought right to give 
to the application of jNIinisters. They are the organs of a great 
body, whose affairs they have undertaken to administer, not for the 
advantage of England, not for the happiness of India, but solely for 
the promotion of the views of those to u'hovi they are indebted Jqt 
their seats. They may justify, to their own consciences, the impe- 
diments w'hich they are the instruments of opposing to the full de- 
velopment of the resources of the country; and some of them, perhaps, 
may think that any other course of conduct would amount to a 
violatio/a of the trust repo-^cd in iliem by their constituents. To the 
Parliament and people of England, hovyever, it must soo« be matter 
of serious inquiry, how far it be possible to devise, by means of 
compensatiofiior otherwise, some mode of evading the incalculable 
evils which must accrue to every branch of our domesUe industry, 
if the present restrictions be not relaxed before the expiration of 
the Charter. 

It is the universal opinion among all classes, whether interested 
in the monopoly or not, that the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany^in the China trade will not be permitted to survive the mo- 
ment when the faith of Parliament is released ; and we know that 
there aitj many, formerly most strenuous in opposition to concession, 
who would not be unwilling to treat for terms. Surely it would be 
better that the settlement of this great question should be effected 
now by a calm and liberal understanding between the King’s Go- 
vernment and the Company, than that it should deferred to a 
period when the most valuable portion of the Asiatic trade shall have 
passed into the hands of a rival nation, beyond the chance or pos- 
sibility of recovery. 
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Mb. BrcKyTGHAM*s* New Volume op Travels in Assyria, 

AIeDIA, and F«R61A. 

A NEW Volume of Travels, by the Editor of this Journal, mtJst 
appropriately dedicated to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart* h^ just 
issued from the %|ress, including the completicm of his Overland 
Journey to India.-5-the route extending from ®agdad across the 
Chain of Mount Zagros into Persia, and through that country by 
Kermanshah, Hamadan, Ispahan, Persepolis, Shiraz, and Shapoor, 
to Bushire, — with a Voyage down the Persian Gulf, and a visit to 
the chief port of tl^<? Wahabees, the Arab Pirates of tl^t sea. 

The Reviews will^ no doubt, do justice t<f this work, and point 
out its merits or defects, according to the views takeif of each, by 
their respective conductors. In Tub Ouikntal Hj^rald, how- 
evci, we have never jet permitted an Author to sit in judgment on 
his own productions, though that course, we believe, is not unusual 
in less scrupulous publications. Wc have, in all the previous cases 
of a volume issuing from the press, under the name of the Editor 
of this Journal, — of whicli this is iiow the fourth, — been content to 
announce the fact, and, instead <»f presenting the readers of The 
Oriextai. Herald with a general review of the whole, or a cha- 
racter of tlie performance, we have preferred giving them some one 
entire chapter, of a nature suited to this work 5 Jhus enabling them 
to form their own judgment iis to the probable merits of the rest. 
VVr shall do so in the prcbcut instance, also, merely prefixing the 
short Preface, as explanatory of the circumstances under which the 
volume -was produced, and then follow it up by the chapter which 
is devoted to a description of Bussorah on the Euphrates, being 
particular!^ well suited to the pages of an Oriental and Commercial 
Publication. 

. Preface. 

^ In presenting to the public a Fourth Volume of Travels in the 
Eastern World, I am not without the apprehension that this portion 
of my labours may be thought to Iiave been executed with less care 
and attention than preceding ones. It has unquestionably been my 
desire, as well as my interest, to make them all equally worthy of 
public approbation j but the circumstances under which each of the 
several volumes w ere prepared, and over which circuinstancjbs I had 
no power of control, differed so materially from each other, that this 
alone w^ould be suflicient to account for still greater variations in 
their execution than is even likely to be discovered in them. The 
Travels in Palestine were prepared in India, under the disadvantages 
of absence from books and authorities ** ,scntial to their illustration 3 
but, on the other hand, with the advantage of more complete leisure 
than it has bc^ii my good fortui^ ever to enjoy since. The Travels 
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in tbe Decapolis, or Hauran^ and countries east of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, were written out for publication, entirely on ship- 
board, daring a stormy and disagreeable pas^*£ge fronri, India* under 
circumstances of the most painfully oppressive nati:^e, and the most 
hostile to calm and abstracted literary composition ; but, on the 
oft/er hand, with the advantage of freedom from ali other occupation, 
and ample ’coi?imand of time, whenever the intervals of moderate 
weath^ admitted of writing. The Travels in Mesopotamia were 
written and arran^^d in London, under tbe disadyantage of repeated 
interruptions from ill health, and the anxiety and ^labour dependent 
•on the prosecution of my claims for redress of injuries done me by 
the Government of India, before a Parliamentary Committee j but 
with the advantage of a mind more at ease than it Jiad been for seven 
years before my perseverance having been just then rewarded by a 
complete triumph over the traducers of my per sonal character and 
literary reputation : the tribunal to which I appealed, having com- 
pletely vindicated all my claims, and put to shame the wickedness 
of my accusers. The Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, which 
form the present volume, and ciwnplete tlie series of the continuous 
route, followed in my overland journey to India, have been pre* 
pared under circumstances which are probably without a parallel in 
tbe history of literary undertakings, and may at least excuse many 
imperfections, which, under other and more favourable auspices, 
could not claim such indulgence. The favourable reception given 
to the previous volumes, and the natural desire to lia\'e the seris'f 
•completed by the publication of the present, combined to urge its 
early appearance : but being, at tbe period of commencing its pre- 
paration for the press, almost incessantly occupied, by having in my 
own hands the Editorship of a Daily and a Weekly Political Journal, 
the Argws and the ISphyiix, — and of a Weekly and a Monthly Lite- 
rary Journal, the Athenaeum and the Onental Herald, — I rould only 
hope to accomplish the task of bringing out this volume in a man- 
ner at all worthy of acceptance, by devoting a portion of those hours 
which are ordinarily given to recreation and repose, to the labour 
which such an undertaking involved. This resolution was accord- 
ingly made, and has been at length faithfully redeemed ^ for, I may 
truly say, that not a single page of it has been written, arranged, 
•corrected, or revised, but after the hours at which even the most 
studious generally repair to their couch, to recruit by sleep the ex- 
haustfon of the labours of the day. 

That, tinder the circumstances described, errors of style and de- 
fects of arrangement should appear, will not be deemed wonderful ; 
and that, under other circumstances, the task might have been 
more satisfactorily executed, cannot admit of doubt. But, when it 
is not possible to do all we desire, and in the very best manner we 
'could wish, it is more wise, because more useful, to execute our 
duty in the best iiuinner that we are able, rather than altogether 
abandon the attempt as impracticab^. It is on this maxim, at least, 
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that I liave act^d j and it is rather in extenuation of imperfections, 
^'hich this necessarily brings in its train, than from any other mo- 
tive, that I Jl!ive ventured at all to allude to the subject. It will com- 
plete the pictme of hurried and inter»uptcd composition, if I state, 
what is literalTy the fact, that, having left London on business^f 
^ome importanoe, which called me to cross the Channel to Guernsey, 
and being driven back by tempestuous weather, in#th<f Wat^rsprite, 
which made an^neffectual attempt to cross the passage, an3, though 
on^ of the finest^steam-^ckets in the ^ervice,^as obliged to bear 
up, and anchor^ain in n'eymouth Roads at midnight, I am now 
writing this Preface, in the Travellers’ Room of the Crown Inn, at 
Melcombe Regis, with an animated conversation passing all around 
me among the inquiring and intelligent fellow-passeggers who are 
occupants of the^same apartment. Being J;)ound, by my Publisher, 
to finish every part of my task before a given day, ibis dhnnot be 
defer ed till my return, and it is therefore thus hurriedly comple^d ; 

ii is at least in keeping with ihe wliole picture,* that a Work 
begun amidst the conflicting duties and labours of four separate and 
voluminous Journals, already described, should be terminated by a 
hasty sketch like this, in the interval of a stormy passage by sea, 
and in the momentary expectation of seeing the signal for imme- 
diate re-embarkation (iis[dayed. ^ 

I cannot conclude, hoM’ever, even this imperfect address, without 
saying a word or two on the subject of the Illustrations, and the 
^typographical execution of the Work. To Colonel Johnson, of the 
East India Company’s Engineer.®, I am indeb5;d for the beautiful 
Viciv of Muscat, which was jiainted by Witherington, from a sketch 
of Colonel Johnson's, and engraved by Jeavons, on a reduced scale, 
for Mr. Pringle’s Annual, ‘ The Friendship’s Oflering,’ a copy of 
which Colonel Johnson kindly permitted me to take. To(*the same 
friend I am also indebted for a View of the Entrance to the Harbour 
of Bombay, with the several characteristic features of a trankee, a 
peculiar kind of boat •, fishing-stakes, marking the boundaries of 
certain banks, secured from general navigation ; and a fisherman on 
a catamaran, a rude raft, of three logs of wood, encountering and 
killing a sword-fish, larger than himself and his raft together all of 
which arc accurate delineations of real and natural objects seen at 
Bombay, but which, by some irremediable oversight, has been placed 
at the head of a Chapter descriptive of Bussorah, on the Euphrates, 
the chief part of the Persian Gulf. To the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. James Baillie Frazer, the, intelligent author of a TDur in the 
Himalya Mountains, and a Journey in Khorassan, I owe the two 
interesting views, of the Ruins of Persepolis seen under the aspect 
of an up])roaching storm, and the Ruins of Ormuz with its sweep- 
ing bay of anoliorage. With these exceptions, the Illustrations of 
the Volume, to the number of twenty-six, are from original sketches 
of the scenes and objects described, taken in the course of the jour- 
ney, and completed from descriptions noted on the spot. The man- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. * , D 
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ner in which these have all been drawn on wood by Mr, H. 
Brooke^ and in which the greater part of them have been executed 
by the respective engravers whose names app^iar in tiic Jjst, is such 
as, I hope, will confirm thecestablished rcpuLation^j:>f the artist^ 
tljemselves, at the same time that they cannot fail to gratify as well 
as To" instruct the reader. The typography, which ii from the press 
of Messrs. asd R. Bentley, may fairly challenge a comparison 
for beauty with the production of any press in the kfingdom. 

The introduction'^ of an AjngTavcd Porlii^it has^een done princi- 
pally with a view of showing the costume in which 'the greater pan 
of the Journey described in the present Volume was performed. 
This has been so frequently the subject of inepury by tliose who tell 
any interest ii? knowing all the details of my joifr.uoys, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were performed, that, having such 
a sketch *in my possession, I considered it likely to interest some, 
and offend none j and, therefore, readily consented to its being ap- 
pended to the ’Work in its present lorm. 

And now, having said thus much in indication of what I am sure 
will be admitted as merits, being tlie production of other hands ; and, 
in extenuation of what I am ready to admit as defects, being the pro- 
duction of my own, I commend these hurried labours to the indul- 
gent spirit of my intelligent counl'-ymen ; sincerely w i-hinir them 
perpetual exemption from all the privations and inconvcnit‘U(‘CS 
which they will find in the ensuing [ ages, and wdiieli are iincparabk 
from travelling in c^^iintries so far ron.oved from ouvown in habits' 
manners, and usages, as well as in geographical distance ^ assur- 
ing theni, that, if the performance of thes.' journeys occasioned 
me more suffering than 1 should again be wilhng to undergo, the 
retrospect affords me a continual and inexhaustible source of agree- 
able associations 3 and that I shall consider myself amj)l; rewarded 
for all I have undergone, if I have the hajipiness to finef^ that the 
humble record of w'hatever I may have deemed worthy of observa- 
tion in other countries, may be thought worthy the approbation of 
the inquiring and intellectual classes of my own. 

J. S. Buckingham. 

myrnouth, Nov. 16, 1S28. 

Contents of the Chapters. 

1 . From Bagdad, across the Diala, to Kesrabad or Dastagherd. 
2, From pastagherd to Artemita, orJ\han-e-Kheen, and from thence 
to Hellowla, or Kassr- 8 hirine. 3. From Hellowla, by the Plain of 
Bajilan, to Zohaub and Serpool. 4. From Serpool, across the Chain 
of Mount Zagros, by the Pass of the Arch. 5. Visits, at Kcrman- 
shah, to the Friends of my Companion. 6. DesdViption of Ker- 
manshah, one of the Frontier Towns of Persia. 7. Visit to the An- 
tiquities of Tauk-e-Bostan. 8 . From Kermanshah fo Bisitoon and 
Kengawar — Attack of Robbers. 9.^ Entry into Hamadan — the Site 
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of the Ancient Ecbatana. 10. Prom Ilamadan, by Alfraoon/Ker- 
(lakhourd„and Giaour-sc, to Goolpye2;an. 11. From Goolpyegan, 
by Rhamfctabad, D*huck, and Chal-Seeah^ to Ispahan. 12. Ispahan 
—Early JSettiement \)f the Jews — Persian Dramatic Story-Tellers^^ 
.and Singers. 13. Ispahan — Visit to the Governor of the Csf^ — 
Persian Entertainment — Palace, Gardens, &c. 14. Ispahan — Visit 

to the principal ]Mosques and Colleges of the City. 15. i5pahan — 
l^alace of ouMlesidence — Paintings — Gardes — Distant View of 
ibe City. 16., Departure from Ispahan — and Journey by Ammeen- 
abad and Yezdikhaust to Persepolis. 17- Visit to the Ruins of 
?\Tsei-)olis, and Journey from thence to Shiraz. 18. Stay at Shiraz, 
and Visit to the principal Places of that City. 19. From Shiraz, 
hy Kotcl Dokbt^V to Kanzeroon. 20. Visit to the* Ruins of Sha- 
’ '.>r, and Journey from thence to Ra^hirt•. 21. Stay at JJushire— 
Town, Port, Commerce, and Inhabitants. 22.* Bussoiah — the 
h of Port of the Persian Gulf — its Population, Commerce* and 
{‘Lirces. 23. History of the Jossamec ]*iratc3, and their A^acks 
.11 r»ri^i5b Ship.s. 24. V'oyage from Biishirc down the Persian 
Giiii— Ruins of Ormuz. 25. Vi^it to Ras-el-Khyina — Negociation 
with the Pirates — Bombardment of the Town. 26. Harbour and 
Town of Muscat, and Voyage from thence to Bombay. 

• 

List of Illusiratioiis, 

• 1 Portrait of the Author, in the Costume worn on his Travels. 

2. Ma]i of Persia, with a Sketch of the Author's Route. 3. Assem- 
bling of the Caravan, under the Walls of Bagdad, 4 . Bridge across 
iho River Silwmnd. 5. Open Square, or Market-Place of Zohaub. 

6. Ascent to the Pass over Mount Zagros. 7- Persiai^ Hall, and 
Evening: Entertainment. 8. Interior of Persian Bath at Kerman* 
shall. 3. Arch of the Garden, or Tauk-e-Bostan. 10. Encounter 
with Robbers near Kengawar. 11. llamadan and Moimt Alwund, 
the ancient Ecbatana. 12. Kherdakhourd and surrounding Country, 
13. Mountains and distant View of Ispahan. 14. Street, Mosque, 
and Bazaar, in Ispahan. 15. Royal Palace of Shah Abbas, at Is- 
pahan. 16. Great Square and Front of the Royal Mo.sque at 
Ispahan. 17. View of Ispahan from an Eminence overlooking the 
City. 18. Fire Temples of the ancient Disciples of Zoroaster. 19. 
Ruins of the Great Temple at Persepolis. 20, City of Shiraz, as 
seen from without the Walls. 21. Steep Mountain Pasj of Kotel 
Dokhter. 22. Town of Kau^roon, at the foot of a range of hills. 
23. Town of Bushire, from the approach by land. 24. Boat- 
entrance to the Harbour of Bombay. 25. Port of Bushire, as ap- 
proached from the Sea. 26. Ruins of Ormuz, with its Town and 
Bay. 27. Ras-el-Khyma, the Chief Port of the Wahabee Pirates. 
28. Harbour, Tow n, and Fortifications of Muscat, 
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History, Population, and Commerce of Pussorah, the Chief Port of 
the Persian Gulf ^ 

The town of Bussorah* is ^ated near the western batik of the 
►.-combined streams of the Euphrates and Tigris, aboGt fifty miles 
below- tlie point of their union at Kournt^f and seventy above the 
point of their dis^^iarge into the sea. These two rivers preserve 
their respective names of the Fraat and the Dijejp, from their 
sources to their points, of union 5 and the stream lliere formed is 
called the Shat-el-Arab, or river of the Arabs, froYn - this point to 
the sea. The position of the British factory, which is nearly 
in the centre of the town, has been fixed by astronomical ob- 
servations, to be in latitude 30" 30 ' north, and in longitude 

47 ® 34' 15" east: ' 

1 

The fortn of <the town, as enclosed by its W'allr, is an irregidar 
oblong stjuare, its greatest length being in a direction of east- 
north-east and ‘west-south-west, and its greatest breadth being 
from w^est-north-WTSt to ea^t-south-east, lying thus nearly at right 
angles with the stream of the Shat-el-Arab. which runs by the town 
from north-north-w’est to south-south-east. The portion of the 
wall w’hich faces to the east-north -east, passes along the western 
bank of the river, within a few hundred yards of its edge, and may 
extend about a mile in length from south-south -eaut to north-north- 
west. The portion of the wall facir.g the v«:oiuh-.soiith-east, goes 
nearly in a straight line from the rivci into the Ds . sen, or from east- 
north-east to west-s<fath-w’e»t for xuariy three miles. The wall 
facing the north-north-west, and Hiat facing tlie wxst-south-west, 
are almost confounded in one, by the irregularities in the line of the 
first, and by the last being joined to it by a rounding or circuit on 
the north-; vest, which leaves tiio angle of their union ill-defined. 
The compass of the whole, however, may be estimated at frqm eight 
to nine miles. 

The walls themselves arc built of sun-dried bricks, and are of 
considerable thickness at the foundations, with loop-holes for mus- 
ketry in a parapet wmII at the top, continued all round, and occa- 
sional ports for caniion 5 but of these there are very few mounted. 
Some portions of the wall are bastiemed by circular tow^ers, and 
most of it is crowned with battlements but the work, though 
forming an effectual defence against the Arabs of the Desert, is, to 
the eye of an European, destitute of the symmetry and strength 
required irt a fortified barrier ; and t^e wretched state of the whole 
at present, from the neglect of timely repair, makes it look rather 
like the ruined walls of some deserted city than the enclosure of one 
still inhabited. 


* Bus.sra is the true orthography. 

f Kuurna, fii the junction of the 'J'igris and Euphrates, is one of the 
jhrec Apameas built by Seleucus, in hoiifur of his first wife, Apamea. 
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The waSs of Bussorah have gates, three of which face the 
south-south-east, and, beginning from that nearest to the river, are 
called Bab-ei-Meejmooah, Bab-el-Seradjey, and Bad-el-Zobeir 5 tho^^ 
•other two facc^the north-north-'west, and arc called Bab-el-ESffiat, 
which is near the Mekam, and Bab-el-Bagdad, \^iich leads directly 
into the centr^ and most peopled part of the city. These gates 
mostly take thwr names from that of the plar/?s to and from which 
they lead, and ^rc all of them of mean appearance in their original 
structure, and in a state of great ruin from neglect of rej)airs,* 

For the irrigation of the soil, for the supply of the city with 
water, and for the facility of transjiorting goods, /here arc three 
canals tluit lead from the i!\cr by a^id through the town. The 
northern and southern most ones enter just at ihese "respective 
angles of the city w^alls, and go along in the direction of theiji, on 
t)u* outside, and within a few yards of their foundations, extending 
all the way to the opposite angles of the town, and there uniting 
withfii't or beyond the western wall, so as to form a complete ditch 
To the iortifioatioiis. From these canals, smaller channels carry off 
th^" svater, in ditfereiit directions, to irrigate the soil through which 
they pass. 

The f t.'ntral (‘anal enters from the ri\ f^r about midway betvreen 
these two, but rather nearer to the northernmost one. This goes 
, up vvestcrly, through th.e whole length of the town, and serves at 
oii' t supply the inhabitants with w’ater f(^r domestic purposes, 

’■/ Li'rigate the whole of the fields and gardens within the walls, by 
channels leading c if from it in various directions, and to admit of 
the traiisjiortarion of goods in the large boats which pass from the 
river to the centre of the town, laden with all the vt?rious com- 
moditiiip that enter into the consnmjition of the people, or into 
the foreign trade of the merchants here. All these canals are 
iillcd by the flood, and left dry by the ebb tide, twice in every 
twenty-four hours j the only exceptions being when strong north- 
west w'inds prevail on the neaps, so as to check the flow of the 
water, and make a continued ebb in the river for two tides follow- 
ing. As, however, even on ordinary occasions, there is seldom 
more than one flood that can fall at a convenient hour of the day, 
from the ebb lasting mostly eight hours, and the flood only four, 
there is often a considerable bustle and noise on the canal among 
the boats passing up and ^own, so much so as to «,‘ive an im- 
pression to a stranger of a more active commerce than really 
exists. The canal itself is much too narrow for the convenient 
passage of the vessels employed on it and as none but the very 
smallest of lAicse can move, except at the top of high-water, Acy 
arc often all in motion at once. Boats grounding in their passage 
lie until the next flood floats them, and laden vessels losing the 


* There is a neat one now bfiilding, facintr the south-west, between the 
Bagdad and Zobeir gates, to be caUed Bab Bakna, from the name of the 
present IMutesellim. • • 
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springs, sometimes lie in the very centre of the channo? until the 
ensuing spring, blocking up the^passage entirely' for smaller vessels,, 
which niiglit otherwise have water enough, bu?: for which xoom is 
notstft to pass. 

For the convej^nce of passengers on this canal, small canoes, 
called ‘ ftellem,’ are employed ^ and these having a clean mat 
in the bottom for tht.v seat, and a light awning over head to shade 
it, are pushed along by the two boatmen who stjfiii in the head 
and stern, and with long poles, fitted for the purpose, give the 
canoe sufficient velocity to ls.eep up with a w’ oil-manned four-oared 
boat. These are the smallest vessels seen, and, from having only 
a draught of a fVw inches, they can be used at any lime of the tide, 
except at dead low water.* From these, there arc })oats of all sizes, 
up to vessels of Hfty tons, which are the largest that I remember 
to hffve seen on the conal. The canoes are often very long and 
narrowj and from the peculiar finish of their j)roWh have a light 
and elegant form. The most usua^ way of iiii[)elliug them along 
the stream is by the use of bamboo poles j but they are suiue- 
times rowed by short paddles, which are used by the rowers alter- 
nately from side to side, and then present the appearance so graphi- 
cally described in Arrian’s report of the Voyage of Nearchus, when 
the fishermen whom they saw at Ko})ho«. boats similar to these 
described, w^ere said to have their cjar:. net fa'-tened to their row- 
locks, as in Greek vessels, but to hold them in tin hand, so that they 
seemed to dig the waiter, rather tlum to r'»\v, and to toss it up as a 
labourer tlrrows up earth witJi his spade. ^ 

There are also circular boats made of bri'^kot-work, and covered 
with biluiiAt^ji, which are from rix to eight feet in diameter, of 
shallow^ draught, and i-apable of caiTvinu* six or eight persons^. 'J'hese 
are used both on the canal and on the river, and are paddled or spun 
along, for they make chiefly a circular motion, with sufficient ease. 
These are called * knfa,’ and teem to be of the same kind as those 
circular boats made of reeds, and in the form of a shield, which are 
noticed by Herodotus as in use on the river of liabylon upwards of 
2000 years cgo. t 

There is still another species of boat used principally for heavy 
burthens j this is called a ‘ donak,’ but, fromt be singularity of its 
form, it is not easy to ])e described. It rises at each end with so 
much sheen as to be nearly like a credent, but it falls out above, 
as if the tifubers had been all twisted from their original place. 
The bottom is quite flat, and the stem and stern rise to a consi- 
derable height from the water, falling at the same time inward, 
liko the horns of the moon ; and the whole is covered with a thick 
coat of bitumen. 

The rest of the vessels employed on the canal are of the common 
form used throughout the Persian ajid Arabian Gulfs 5 and, not- 

* Voyage of Nearchus, (§. 28.) Dr. Vincentes translation, Tol. i. pp. 
1, 42. 4to. t Herodotus, Clio, cxciv. 
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withstandir^ their inelegant forms above water, they have often 
beautiful iSbttoins, ailU are strongly byilt. 

The whole of there canals, with all their dependent channels, - 
are merely duggoiit of the soil, without being lined w^ith arthlSal 
embankments or masonry in any part througlwiit? their entire 
length ; and th«^few brick-built bridges that are thrown across tliem 
in .different parts^of the town are of the meaner/ kind. 

On coming ^om the river, and going up to 13ussorah by the cen- 
tral canal, the. entrance is made through a narrow mouth, with a 
circular fort on the left, iind a mosque with a small minaret on the 
right, i^everal J^osises follow on each side, those 04 the left being 
chiefly timber-yards, and store-houses of rfirticles most in demand 
for the use of boLfts and shij)ping ; and that on tiie ri^it, called 
El Mekarn, having a C(Kisting cut>iom-hoii‘^e, with a coffee'-lKyise, 
a. )sqnc, and the dwellings of tho^^e whose occupations have draw’n 
them to reside around this spot. 

The portion of buildings on the right ef the canal at its entrance 
is called ‘ El Mekaiii,’ lileralh the place of residence for the gover- 
nor's lieutenant,'^ and vas formeriv the station of such an oflicer 
from the dasliu of BunMUMh, v -^10 had his own y)alace further up in 
.'tu city. The portion of buildings on the left side of the canal, 
and opcjoslte to Ei Meham at the entrance, is called ‘ Minawi.* 

Jn ilio time of H ossein Pasha, the son of AH Pasha, both of 
iht’m mentioned in the 'J>a\ els of Pietro della Valle and Tavernier, 
^ne city of llussorali was distant nearly two miles from the banks 
of the river, and Minawi was then a distinct village, serving as the 
port or landing-place. It was this Hossein wdio extended the walls 
of the l‘(ymcT town down to the river, and enclosed the village of 
Minawi within it, by wdiich moans all the intermediate fields and 
gardens wdiich had never before, nor have ever since, been built 
upon, became incorporated w'ith tlie rest. Tlie new ly-enclosed vil- 
lage was then fortified by a strong wall continued all around it, and 
formed nearly an eighth of the whole space enclosed within the walls 
of Bussorah, even when thus extended. 

•Dr. Vincent, in endeavouring to prove the etymology of Talmena, 
one of the stations of ISearchus, as given by Arrian, to be from a 
ruined fort, takes the Tal from the Hebrew for a ruined heap, and 
Mina from the Arabic for a fo^t, which he supports by saying, that 
Mina, Minau, at the Anamis, and Minavi at Basra, are all expres- 


* ^UL« 1st A place of residence, a dwelling, a mansion. 2d. State, 
dignity, condition. Thus, from standing in, fixed in, &c. 

and jkULc a place, forms the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian title of Kaini. 

Mekam, meaning a lieutenant, ^cegerent ; and as such is applied to the 
deputy-governor of Constantiiio^e, or to any other locum 
Jiichardson^s Arabic Dictionary ^ p. 1809. 
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sive of a fort.* But this is not true, as Mina in Arabic^ signifies a 
port, or anchoring-place for ^iips,t as well a landing-place for 
boats, and answers exactly to the Italian torni Scala, whidi is used 
thhb^'ghout the Mediterranean for similar places. fJn the coast of 
Syria, the town qf Trijioli is about a mile or two from the sea, and 
the landhig and anchoring-place before it is called !pl Mina. This 
is the case also at Lsjikea, just above it •, and even in Egypt, where 
towns are at a little distance from the river, as Cairo, jNlanfalout, 
and Assiout, the places at which the boats land arc called El Mina, 
or the port of the tow’n, to which it serves as such. In no one in- 
stance do I remember the application of this, or even a term like it 
in sound, to a f irt, in any of the numerous dialectsS)f Arabia which 
I have heard spoken. 

After passing the Mekam on the right, and Minavvi on the left, 
the rest of the* way up to the city by the canal is bordered by a 
public road on the southern side, and date-trees and gardens on the 
northern, for about half a mile or more • and though the canal, from 
being narrow and low% is exeeedingl) hot in the day-time, the sun 
beating on it with full power, and the high hanks keeping otf all 
wind, yet, at the cool lime of morning nr evening, when the water 
is high fiood, the passage up and down is agreeubJe. 

At the distance of about a mile f’:»m the cniraiiee of the canal, 
the houses of Bussorah are fir'll met with and these are mort thickly 
placed on the southern side, f?oiuc>\hat less than a mile further 
up is the British Factory, which, presenting a circular brick wall 
toward the river w^ith arched windows or ports, and having a large 
gate towards the creek, with sentries, ilag-stali, 8;c., has all the 
appearance of a IbrtresS, and is indeed by far the best building to 
be seen in the wlu»ic city. 

Within the next quarter of a mile above this is the Seraia, or 
palace of the Mutseliiiii, and the Cutlom-house, both of them build- 
ings of the meanest kind, and in the worst state of repair^ and 
just above this last, the bridge that crosses the canal in a line from 
the Bagdad gate, renders it nnnavigable further up, though the 
stream itself contiiiues till it reaches the other extremity of the town. 

The rise of water in this canal is about eight feet perpendicular 
"with tlie flood of spiring tides, and six feet with the flood of the 
neaps, aiid^at low water it is nearly dry. The time of high water 
at the full^ind change is live r.M.* or about an hour earlier than it 
is in the middle of the river opposite to the point of this canal’s 
discharge. 

The space actually occupied by buildings does not tom prise more 
than one-fourth of that wdiich is enclosed within the walls of Bus- 


* Cowinerce of the Ancients in the hidian Ocean, vol. i., p. 263. 4to. 

+ a port, haven, harbour, an aiichoring-groiind for ships.— 
Rkh.:rdwn, p. 1922. 
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sorah^ the r|!^t being laid out in corn-fields, rice-grounds, date- 
f 2 :roves, «ind gardens ; i\this respect it lias been very aptly compared 
to ancient Kabylon, a great portion of which seems, by the account 
of* all the historiajiis who have described it, to have been laid out AT 
the same w'ay. The buildings themselves are badiy planned and 
constructed, and^re mostly as deficient even in what are held by 
tlieir occupiers to *be conveniences and comforts/as they are to the 
eyes of a strange ‘destitute of beauty. 

From the want of stones, which are here scarcely to be found or 
met with in a journey of many miles, the walls of the city, as >¥011 
as by far I he greafl?r number of dwellings within it,^are built of 
sun-dried bricks. The few houses that hi^^'e kiln-dried bricks in 
their walls, are too inconsiderable in number to form jin exception, 
and ore confined to the liritish Factory, the Seraia of the Muje- 
seibni- one or two of the principal mosques, and perhaps half a 
dozen man '•dons of rich men in different parts of the town. The 
scarcity fial consequent high price«of wood, occasions the trunk of 
tlvc date-tree to he almost the only sort emjiloyed in building j and 
this, froui its fibrous nature, cannot be wrought into a regular shape 
I * all the art of car[)cntr\. ^tone and wood are, therefore, rarely 
seen, and the biiiidings, from i lie^necessary confinement to such ma- 
icrials as aic used in them, are all of the meanest appearance. 

• In a-siiu’ning an etymology to Bussorah, Dr. Vincent says, ^ Basra, 
P»ozr.i . and Bosara, is a name applicable to any lowm in the Desert, 
us ... signifies rough or stTmy ground 5 and thus wc have a Bosara 
'll Ptolemy, near Muskat, and a Bozra, familiar in Scripture, de- 
noting ail Arabian town in the neighbourhood of Judea, taken by 
the Maccabees.'* The Hebrew' signification, as applied to the 
Bozra of#the Scriptures, is consistent and appropriate, since that 
town is really seated on rough and stony ground, and so probably 
was the Bosara of Ptolemy near Rluskat, judging from the general 
character of the country there. The Arabic Bussra, (for that is the 
nearest pronunciation of the name though allied, perhaps, to 

the Hebrew Bozra or Botzra, has yet some distinguishing features 
of ^lifference, is interpreted, Ist. Whitish stones. 2 d. A kind 
earth, out of which they dig such stones. 3d. The cj^y of 
Jlasra or Bassora, as seated on such ground. The whitish stones 
cannot be the meaning of the iiame either of Bozra in Sjiria, or of 
Bussorah on the Euphrates, as tnc former is on a bed of black ba- 
saltic rock j and in the latter thefe are no stones of any descrip- 
tion at all. Although thi.s name is applied equally to the earth, out 
of which such i^ones are dug, I could not learn, during my stay 


* Golius ad Alfrag., p. 120. Terra crassa et lapidosa. Bat see 
under Botsrath thsertum a Butzar clavsk, quia clauduntur aquae. 

From hence, adds the Dean, Ba':^r for an eniporiiini, and iirbs munira, 
quia circumclauditur, to which the Bursa of Carthage is allied . — VincenVs 
Commerce of the Ancients, <^ e., vol, i., p. 436, note, • 
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here, that the earth of Bussorah at all produced an^ such stones •, 
and the only diiference betv(,een the soil oC^the preseht town, and 
that of the old city, which is supposed to lave been near Zobeir, 
hrv^hat the one is more sandy than the other 5 but both are equally 
destitute of ctoi^es. There is another meaning given to as sig- 
nifiying ' the side, border, or margin,* a sense that would apply to 
the Hebrew Bozra^ as it was the easternmost town of note in all 
the Hauran, and ' bordered’ upon the country of ih’i Nabateans, but 
still more suitably to Bussorah, which W'as upon the ' side and 
margin* of Arabia itself, and near the banks of the Euphrates, 
which in all ages has been considered as its eastern boundary by 
land. The llobrcw and the Arabic names, though differently spelt 
by us. Who know and preserve the distinciion between them, are 
written and pronounced exactly alike by the respective inhabitants 
of each, who, it is true, arc all Arabs. I’lie word liazar is of 
a different origin in its root, and of different orthography, and 
means equally a place where gobds are j)ublicly sold, or the act of 
bargaining for purchase and sale in prn atc, and docs not seem allied 
to either of the others. 

The population of Bussorah has* varied at different periods of its 
history from 500,000 to about 50,000 inhabitants. The former is 
supposed to have been the viarim l.u of it-; most nourishing slate j 
the latter the minuh'im, after the dreadful rnviiges of the plague ia 
1773 — when upwards of 300,tX^<^> sual^ arc said to have fallen 
victims; to this destructive scourge. It is true that at the time of 
Mr. Niebuhr’s passage through this place, which w’as in 17^4, he 
supposed the population ncarcely to Ime exceeded 40,000 5 and by 
a calculation of one hundred houses to each of the seventy mehalles 
or parishes of the cii}, and se\cn dwellers to each house, which he 
thought was the utmost that could be allowed, the number made 
only 49,000. But in an interval of nine years, which passed until 
the plague of 1773, great changes might have been effected in the 
state of the surrounding country, and a surplus population of a still 
greater number liavc been drawn to the city, by causes which 
offered brighter jjrospects to the inhabitants of it. Such sudden 
changes are not uncommon in the great cities of the Eastern w orld, 
and riiore ])articularly in those which, like Bussorah, arc frequently 
exposed to become subject to different masters, and be contended 
for as a»frontier post between tw’o w^arring powers, and whose 
prosperity, even in times of political tranquillity, depends on so 
precarious a foundation as foreign trade. 

At the present moment, wdiile it enjoys sufficient security from 
all dangers without, and is subject to its old masters the Turks, 
who preserve good order within, the population is on the increase, 
and may amount altogether to nearly 100,000 souls. About one- 
half of these are Arabs, one-fburtR Persians, and the remaining 
fourth a mixture of Turks, Armenians, Indians, Jews, and Catholic 
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Christians^ with a few Koords from the mountains of Koordistan, 
and a small portion of tlte Arab Christians, called Subbees, or disci- 
ples and followers of Jol|i the Baptist. 

The Arabs are# mostly persons born in the town, or in it^ 
immediate neighbourhood, v/ith occasional settlers iVom Bagdad, 
Koiirna, and tho* villages along the banks of the Tigris and 
Eu])hrates, as welf as some Desert Arabs fron^.' the country of 
Nedjed, and tradftg people from Coete, or Graiiie, the great sea- 
port of that part of Arabia. The occupations of the Arab popula- 
tion arc chfefly ronmiercial among the higher order, and labour,, 
and cultivation among the lower. The religion of both is of the 
Soonnee sect of itlohammedanism, and they are in general 
tolerant to those of a*did'erent fiiith. I'hc dress of tht^ merchants, 
wlio are originally of Bussorah, as well as those who come from 
AIocsj! and Bagdad, dillers but little from that of the same class o*f 
people Syria, except that it is here gayer and more costly in the 
latne nu k id* life. Indian muslins ^ancl Angora shalloons are worn 
in the suuiiiicr ; but fine broad-cloths, of the brightest colours, 
Indian Ktuifr., and Carhiucer shawls, form the winter apparel ^ and 
ibcse are disDlayed in such varictv, as to make the wardrobe of a 
wdl-dressed man exceedingly expensive. The Arabs from Nedjed, 
anti those from Coete ^>v Graine, wear invariably .the Bedouin 
h.andkcrcliief, called IMabaranni and Ketteea ; the poorer people 
bind riicji round their heads with bauds of cafnel’s hair thread 
load-' into a sort of rope ; but the wcaltliier class, although they 
are clnd in the most costly robes, still retain this mark of their 
Desert origin, and sometimes even wear a rich Indian shawl as a 
turban over it, while the long ends of the coarse Bedouin Jvelfeea 
hang over ^Jieir shoulders, forming a singular mixture of the cos- 
tumes of the Desert and the town. The light Bagdad cloak, in 
alternate stripes of reddish brown and white, is worn by all in the 
summer 5 and thicker abl^as, of a similar form and pattern, by the 
poor in the winter 5 but the rich at this season w ear line thick 
cloaks of a black colour, with a broad and deep three-forked stripe 
of gold, w^oven into the cloth, and descending from the top of the 
riglT^ shoulder dowm the back. 

The Persian part of the population of Bussorah are all of, the 
Sheeah sect of Moslems 5 but as their party is the weakest, they 
conceal the hatred with w^hich Jhis religious distinction inspires 
them tow^ards the Turks and Arabs as JSoonnecs 5 and even their 
peculiar fasts and festivals are, for the same reason, observed with 
some degree of privacy. The rich among them arc mostly mer- 
chants, who hav^s commercial relations with their countrymen 
settled at the chief ports in India, and with others in Shooster and 
the higher parts of Persia, but seldom further north than Bagdad, 
as the Aleppo and Damascus tjades are in the hands of Arabs. 
The lower classes of the Persian population are occupied mostly as 
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writers, servants, shopkeepers, and mechanics; in »all which pro- 
fessions or stations, their^ superior activW, industry, insinuating 
manners, ingenuity, and address, are /conspicuous > and while 
^"iimong the Arabs a man is cither a merchant in easy circumstances, 
or a mere IqJjourer, Persians are found tilling most of the inter- 
mediate stations, and rising by their own exertio^ps from the lowest 
to the highest rai^ks. The dress of the Persia^/s differs but little 
from that which is common to all the parts of *p.,Tsia which I have 
seen, excepting only that the black sheep’s-skin cap is exchanged 
for the shawl or muslin turban, and the scarlet cmbroickred coat ifor 
' the Arab cloak. These, however, are sufficient to alter the ap- 
pearance of the dress so much, that a strangLT would not easily 
distinguish a Persian’ from an Arab inhabitant of Bussorah. Some, 
indeed, both among the rich and the poor, adopt the \riib costume 
entirely ; and then it is only by the characteristic features of flieir 
race, .and by their peculiar inanma of proncumcing the Arabic lan- 
guage, that they can be knowin 

The Turks are very few in numlier, and are almost all in offices 
of trust under the Government, or otherwise personally attached 
to the Governor himself. This man, who is called here the Mute- 
selliin, or literally the Lieutenant of the i*asha of the province, is 
himself a native of Bussorah, hat (}f d url^h descent ; and having 
been many years at Constantinu[)le, and sen ed several campaigns 
against the llussfaiis, he is much more a Turk than an Arab, llic 
officer’s attached to him are princljially Turks by family, but born 
in towns remote from the nielropolL**, as Moosul, Bagdad, and 
Bussorah. All these, however, preserve tlie Turkish kaook of 
Constiritinople as a die ungiiishiiig murk of dress ; their other gar- 
ments differing in nothing fiom +lui>eof the well-dressed merchants 
of the place. Pew as are tiicsc l urks in number, never at any 
time periiaps exceeding five hundred, they maintain firm possession 
of the city, wdth the aid of a small number of (Georgians, Koords, 
Arabs, and Per&ians, who are paid by the Government as soldiers, 
but who furni.di tlieir own arms and clothing, and are the most 
undisciplined rabble that can be imagined. The horse are estimated 
at 1,500, but that number is seldom complete, and the foot are 
coipposed of five comjianies or Beiraks, of nominally one hundred 
muskets eacli. There are about fifty of the best of these who are 
selected as a body-guard for the Mutesellim, and who accompany 
bim to*thc mosque on Fridays, atid attend him on state occasions. 
These are foot soldiers and musketeers, and they are distinguished 
by a uniform dress of red jackets, seamed with black cord, the fiill 
blue Turkish trowsers, white turb.ans, and Englksh muskets, with 
black cartouch-box and belts. This is the only instance of uniform 
that I remember among the soldiers of either the Arabs, the Turks, 
or the Persians, and has, I think, been occasioned by the constant 
station of the British Resident’s j^ard here, and the frequent arrival 
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of East India Company's cruisers and merchant vessels, with discit 
plined sepoys (jn board. The Tefenkchec Bashee, or chief of these 
aiiusketcers, v«ars the Iwge fur cap of the Bagdad soldiers •, but 
all his inferiors, with theVxception of th^ body-guard already men- 
tioned, dress in their own way, and just as their means allow, except^ 
that* each Beirak oi» company has some trifling mark by which it is 
distinguished from others. • • 

In personal ap]!c!araTice, the Turks of Bussorah are fur below 
those ‘of Asia i\lini3ii and the large towns of Syria, and still more 
inferior to those of Smyrna and Constantinople, both in strength 
of frame, faiiriiess cjf complexion, and general beauty of person. 
The degeneration h^s been effected probably by several united 
causes j sucii as a iwxture with Arab blood, the use of nfgro slaves, 
and long residence in a hot and unhealthy cflinate. In character 
they have a good deaf of the gravity, resignation, and attachment 
to old customs, which distinguish the Turks of the north 5 but 
they uo not appear to inherit their love of ostentatious display, their 
haughty carnage towards those of a different faith, their polite and 
courtly inaLnors towards their frieucis, nor their proud and unbend- 
ing coiiriigc against their enemies. They possess a power equally 
despotic witli that of other Turks ruling over Arab towns j but 
they use it, ‘^•ertainly, with almost unexampled moderation; the 
cunsocjucnee of this is, that their government is popular wdth all 
classes, and there is scarcely «an Arab inhabitant of the city who 
»w<Pald 11(4 prefer the reign of the Osmanli or TutjJtish authority to 
that ot any Arab Sheikh, and who would not take up arms to de- 
fend it. 

The Armenians of Bussorah do not at present exceed fifty families, 
though formerly they were much more numerous. They aie here, 
as throughout all the rest of the Turkish empire, a sober, industrious, 
and intelligent race of people, engaged in occupations of trust as 
brokers, and doing business also for themselves as merchants. 
Their dress differs in nothing from that of the rich natives of the 
place, except that they conflne themselves to dark-coloured cloths 
for their garments, and wear blue, black, and brown Cashmeer 
shawls for turbans, ne; er assuming the gay tints reserved for the 
adorijing of the faithful ; though at this place there seems more 
laxity in the execution of the law enforcing distinctions of dress and 
colours to be worn by people of different faiths, than in most other 
Turkish towns that I have seen. The Armenians comnmnicate 
with each other in their own language ; but in general the^ speak 
Turkisli, Persian, and Arabic, equally well and some few add to 
tnese^ English, Portuguese, and Hindostaiice, which gives them 
great advantiigcsg in their mercantile transactions. They have a 
small church, and two or three priests attached to it, and their 
conunuiiity is respectable and happy. An instance was related to 
me of their strict attention to the reputation of their body, which 
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deserves to be recorded : — A young widow, who had been left 
without a protector, and was sufficiently handsome^o have snares 
laid for her virtue, yielded to temptation, lived fOi a short time 
as the mistress of a rich fierson, but without further prostitution, 
vyhe circumstance becoming known, it was decided by the Arpie- 
iiiaiis that^ their nation was scandalised by such dn occurrence ^ and 
them influencS was sufficient to get this fair sinner banished from 
the town, and sent to Bagdad, where they frfnished her with a 
maintenance froii^ their body, to prevent a recvr^ciicc of the neces- 
sity which she pleaded as an excuse for her past transgressions. 

The Jews of Bussorah are also less numerous than tfcey formerly 
were, though at present they are thought to apiount to more than 
one hundreti f:\milies. The heads of these ar* all merchants and 
traderf } and as they Vidd to the sobriety, industry, and j)erseverance 
of the Armenians, a meanness, a cunning, and a disregard of prin- 
ciple, which arc peculiar to them, they insinuate themselves into all 
affairs of business that are transacted even between strangers, and 
are not only in general the greatest gainers in every affair, but often 
derive a profit as broker^s and agents, when the principals for whom 
they treat may lose. They form here as separate a body as in all 
other parts of the globe, living only among themselves, and pre- 
serving, by intermarriages among their own immediate offspring, 
that peculiarity of features as well as of character, which dis- 
tinguishes them from the one cud of the world to the other. Their 
dress differs vcry^Mttle from that of the wealthy natives of the plale, 
except in their confining themselves, like the Armenians, to dark- 
coloured garments. Their turban is, however, peculiar } and in- 
stead of the overhanging tarboosh and full shawl of the Armenians, 
it is formed of a flov/er-striped silk and cotton cloth, bound tightly 
round a red cap in flat folds, with sometimes a border of fringe at 
the edge. The rich, of whom there are many, are always well 
dressed 5 the pofh* go from mediocrity down to Jilth and rags j and 
all classes wear their beards and the hanging side-locks which dis- 
tinguish their sect from all others. Their common language is 
Arabic; though among themselves, and in correspondence with 
other Jews, they write this in the Hebrew character 3 but of Turkish, 
Persian, or any other tongue, there are few who know enough to 
transact the most common business, which forms a great feature of 
difffirence between them and the Armenians. 

The Catholic Christians are much fewer in number than either of 
the lasf mentioned, and do not al present exceed twenty families. 
Some of these are natives of Bussorah, and others are recent settlers 
from Bagdad and Aleppo. They are all merchants and traders, 
and are distinguished from the mass orty by tlieir wearing dark 
turbans 3 since, in manners and language, they resemble the other 
inhabitants of the place. These have a church attached to the hos- 
pital of the Carmelite Briars, which has long existed here. There 
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were formerly several friars of that order attached to the Convent 
as missionaries ; and, until within these few years, always two of 
them. At present, however, there is but one, who is an old Neapo- 
litan of about sixty, ^d has been hA-e altogether nearly thirty 
years, having visited Europe once only in that interval. He is omr^ 
of the most uninformed members of his order that I remember to 
have met with, and, after so long a residence in th'lt country, can 
scarcely speak th%Janguage of it intelligibly. His solitude was so 
insupportable when he lost his last companion,' that be became a 
nio^t abandoned cfl*uhkard in endeavouring to cheer it by the bottle. 
So scandalous ."was his behaviour during the period of constant ine- 
briation, that his Hock bound him by the most solemn oaths, made 
at the altar, never t(f taste the alluring poison again. •To this he 
rigidly conforms •, t)Ut it costs him, according to his own confes- 
sion, tlic sacrifice of •the only consolation which he enjbyed on this 
side the grave ! . • 

The Subbees are a sect of Christians, who call themselves disci- 
ples and foMowers of .Tohn the Baptist, and their community con- 
sists of .iboiK thirty families. They dress so exactly like the Arabs 
of the place, that there is no means of discovering them by their 
exterior, and their language and general manners are also the same 
With those of the Mohuinmedan^ inhabitants of the town. The 
chief seat of these Subbees is Roiirna, at the conflux of the Tigris 
and Eu})hrates 3 and at that place their bishop, and upwards of a 
^ iilindrcd lamilics, reside, 'i'licre are also some fewjat Shookashoaah, 
a large Arab tow^n higher u]), and they are scattered over the plain 
coir.lry of Khusistan, at Shooster, Dezhpool, and other places 
there ; but their limits are very narrow, and their whole body col- 
lectively is thought to be less than a thousand families.^ They 
possess a Gospel of their own, which is written in a dialect of the 
Chaldaic, b«t with characters peculiar to themselves, of which Mr. 
Niebuhr has given an alphabet, though he seems % have collected 
no other information regarding them. This gospel enters at large 
into the genealogy, birth, and education, of John the Baptist, with 
his separate history until the time of his baptizing Jesus, when the 
histories and acts of both are treated of in continuation j but in 
what particulars their version accords with, or differs from, any of 
those received among us, I could not learn ; as, in the first place, 
the book itself is not easily to be procured from their priests, and in 
the next, it would require cither a knowledge of their langujige, or 
a translation of it by them into Arabic, to understand it, nejther of 
which WMS it in my power to obtain. This gospel is attributed by 
them to John the Baptist himself, and it is their sole authority in 
all matters of faith and doctrine. They have beside^ however, a 
book of prayer" •and precepts, with directions for ceremonials, 
^ Mrhich they ascribe to the learned men of their sect, who im- 
I mediately succeeded their great leader. They admit the divinity of 
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J^sus, as Christ, the son of God, and conceive that John the 
Baptist is to be honoured as his fore-runner, and^as the person 
selected by God to perform the most holy sacrament of baptism on 
his child •, but what are thbir notions regaling the Trinity I could 
*^ot learn. They are distinguished from all other Christians by their 
frequent repetition of this sacrament on the sanw person, who, in 
other churchei, would receive it but once. It is said, even, that 
every individual of their body is baptized annugitly on some parti- 
cular occasion ; but whether this is a fixed da][ for all, or peculiar 
festivals chosen by the individuals themselves, 'does not appear. 
This, however, is certain, that on all important changes, or under- 
takings, or events of their life, baptism is re-administcred. The 
child at its birth is baptized ; when named if is baptized again ; 
on completing the age of puberty it is also baptized j and whether 
contracting^niarriage, becoming the parent of .'hildren, undertaking 
a joiirney, recovering from sickness, or any other imjiortant event, 
as Tvell as after death, and before interment, baptism is re-ad- 
ministered with all the solemnity of the first occasion. The prayers 
used at their marriages and funerals are said to be long: the first is 
a ceremony performed among themselves iu some degree of 
privacy > but the latter is conducted openly, W’ithout their being 
interrupted in it by any one. *They have no standing church, since 
their places of worship roust be newly erected for every new 
occasion. It is, therefore, usual with them, when these occasions 
occur, to make an enclosure of reeds, when, after a most tedious 
process of purification, the ground becomes consecrated, and they * 
perform their worship therein, secluded from the eyes of strangers, 
after which the building is pulled down and destroyed. Their at- 
tention to the purity of their food is carried to an extraordinary 
degreef and equals that of the highest caste of Bramins in India. 
TSo water that is not drawn from the river by themsejves in their 
own vessels, ai|^ even after that suffered to subside, and be other- 
wise purified by their own hands, can be drunk by them. If honey, 
or similar articles, are purchased by them in the bazaar, it must 
have purified water poured on it, and remain a certaih time covered 
to be cleansed before it can be eaten 5 and even fruit, though fresh 
from the tree, must be similarly washed, to be purged of its defile- 
ment. It is, however, singular enough, that while they cjirry this 
attention to religious purity of food to a degree unknown to all 
other sects of Christians, abstinence and fasts should be held in- 
abomixation by them j and that pontrary to the general Christian 
notion of this being always acceptable to God, and tending to 
purge the soul, as well as the body, of impure passions and desires, 
the Subbecs regard it as a heinous sin, and as a profanation of the 
gifts which the Creator has so bountifully provided for his creatures. 
In their moral character, they are neither, esteemed more upright 
nor more corrupt than their neighbours. One of their most dis- 
tinguished virtues is mutual conlidetice in each other j and a breach 
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of trust in any way is said to be regarded by them as a more 
damning o&nce than murder, fornication, and adultery, combined. 
It is, no doubt, this p^uliar tenet, addtd to their notions of defile-' 
ment from Strangers, and the constant intermarriage of their son^ 
arfd daughters wirti each other, ^hich keeps them together, like the 
Jews, and all other unsocial castes of religion, who seek not to 
augment their niipbers by converts, yet, by the selfishness of their 
instirutions, preserve them from being lessened by mingling with 
others. The heads of the few families of Subbees here are mostly 
mechanics and handicrafts, more particularly as smiths and workers 
in metals j and even in the towns enumerated, where their com- 
munity is more ex|5nsive, they generally confine theinselves to the 
exercise of these and similar trades, without attaching thegiselves 
to agriculture or tbcf profession of arms ; in which p^ticular they 
resemble the Jews of Europe, where the profession qf the stock- 
broker, or loan-raiser, the art of the goldsmith or jeweller, and the 
occupation of a pedlar, are those mostly followed, rather than 
the Jews of Asia, who confine tHemfelves to .dealing in general 
merchandise, and are seldom seen as mechanics or handicrafts in 
any way. 

The Indians resident in Bussortih are chiefly Banians, and are all 
employed as merchants on their own account, and as brokers and 
agents for otliers. They enjoy, as well as the Armenians, the 
• aftuntenance and protection of the British Resident ; the heads of 
both, indeed, are actually attached to the service of the East India 
Company at their factory. Some of them have direct communica- 
tion with merchants of their own caste at Bombay j but more of 
them trade through the medium of the Banians settled aUMuscat, 
and few or none have any immediate transactions of trade directly 
with Ben^l. To conform in some degree to the manners of the 
place, the turban peculiar to the Banians of India*'is laid aside, and 
generally a red one, half in the Arab and half in the India form, is 
substituted in its place. The rest of the dress is a mixture of the 
Persian and the Arab, without being exactly either} though no 
part of Indian costume seems to be retained, and by most of them 
even the sectarial mark oh the forehead is omitted to be worn. 
There is, besides all these approximations to foreign usages, a 
sufficient laxity to show that the scruples even of Hindoos are* not 
unconquerable } and that, as among all other sects and, people, 
these take a colouring from the^sages around them : so that they 
unbend from their primitive rigour before the slow but certain in- 
fluence of long- continued example and intercourse with those of 
another faith. JThe sepoys of the factory guaid are also mostly 
Hindoos ; besides which, tfiere are some mechanics attached to the 
establishment j and these, as they live more among themselves, 
preserve their Indian habits more unchanged, ISome few have 
their women with them } but \P/ far the greater number, both of 
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the Banians and the soldiers, live without wives. Their collective 
number may amount to about two hundred ^^and, as they enjoy as 
free exercise of their religiorf as could be hac without actually pos- 
bEr*sing a place of public worship, and are not in any way molested, 
either by the government or by individuals, they 4ive in ease and 
content. ^ 

The few Koords who are found in Bussorah ar^ not sufficiently 
numerous to form a distinct body ; but they are*xUostly engaged in 
inferior offices of trust under the Turks, and in the profession of 
arms, for which the habits and character of these mountaineers are 
admirably adapted. 

Of the European factories here, the only ones R emaining are the 
French “and ^he English. The fo.rmer of these lias merely a 
nqjniital existence, since the Baron Vigoroux, who ludcl s the -ap- 
pointment, resides at Bagdad j and, except the hoisting of the 
w^hite flag, which is done by the Catholic ('armclite friar on Sun- 
days, there is no other duty ^hioli a resident would have to execute. 
Some hopes of a renewal of the French trade were excited here 
about a month since, by the arrival of two vessels from the Mauri- 
tius to Muscat, under that flag ; but the end of their voyage was a 
disastrous one. They were represAited to be a ship and a schooner ; 
the former armed for self-defence, the latter sailing under her con- 
voy^ but having mostly treasure on board, intended for the purchase 
of cargoes for bollV. On passing Tlas-el-Had, and conceiving aii 
danger to be over, the ship sent on the schooner, which was the 
fastest sailer, towards Muscat, when, it fiiUing calm, they became 
separated widely apart. At this moment, some .loassamee pirate- 
boats ptilled down on the schooner, and, finding no resistance, 
plundered her of every dollar, and stripped even the vesjel and her 
crew of every thing that was portable. The commander, complain- 
ing of this treatment towards the subjects of a nation who were 
not at war with them, was told, that he might congratulate himself 
on being known to them as a Frenchman, since, if they had been 
even suspected to have been English, their throats would have been 
cut without distinctioil. It appears that there was a supercargo on 
board, W'bo had been formerly in the service of the Imaunji of 
Muscat, and who understood Arabic sufficiently well to communi- 
cate with the pirates, which was the means of their lives being 
spared, t* The .Toassamees were not content, however, with plunder- 
ing the* vessel, but endeavoured 'to scuttle her 3 and men were 
employed both on the outside under water, and on the inside below, 
to effect Ibis, which they were unable to do from the firm way in 
which the vessel w^as built, and their want of proper implements. 
The French ship, in the mean time, remained becalmed at a distance, 
una^e to render any assistance to her consort, and both the vessels 
afterwards reached Muscat in safety : yet the object of the voyage 
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was entirely frustrated, and the hopes of a Revival of the French 
trade at Bp^sorah coii^sequently declined. 

The English factorypates its originlfrom the frrst visit of British 
vessels to Bussorah, wnich was in the year 1640 ; and it has 
tinned to exist aWnost without interruption ever since. ^ The build- 
ing- itself, or the residence of the chief of the factory, hasheen fre- 
quently c:l)iinge<i^;« since it was, at one rime, in the very centre of 
the rown ; m an<)^h?r, remote from the city altogether, on the banks 
of the rivo.‘, at a place called Margill; and it is now seated on the 
southern side of tlie central creek, leading from the river up through 
the town, and at a convenient distance from the dwelling of the 
(Governor, niui the public custom-house. The present factory, 
which h)’ far the best building in all the ■town. Was constructed 
cbictl\ hy a firmer Resident, Mr. Manesty, on the fotihdation of an 
old hudding, bought chiefly for the situation it held, and improved 
unci ad le t to iu such a way as to make it .a convenient abode for 
the Uesj'K nt and all his dependants, and accessible to the boats of 
all vessels arriving in the rtver. The establishment main- 

tained here by the Hist India Company is most respectable, and the 
cvpeii^c of supporting it equal to about 5000/. sterling per year ; 
ro tompoiib uliich, the only advantages derived, are the safe and 
speedy truusiuissiou of dispatches in time of war, and protection 
and iicconioi odaiion to private traders coming here from India j 
i^jcc th*- C jinpuny are thought to lose rather ^than gain by the 
arccle^ which they send here for sale. These are but few in num- 
bei , I’ld in no large quantities, being mostly confined to metals and 
^^oolh ll cbulis, which they are obliged to export from England, and 
whicli th(^} ?.eiid wherever they can get a market for them^even at 
a certain loss. 

There >?as formerly a Resident at Bussorah v/ho was a member 
of the Civil 8 er\ice of India, with an army-surgeon attached to 
him ; but the present Agent of the Company, who acted in the 
capaeiiy nf surgeon to Mr. Manesty, being himself a medical man, 
is constiiuted what is called a Resident in charge, and receives the 
emoluments of both. There are, besides, a proper number of 
broJ^.ers, miorpretery, ebaoushes, and inferior servants, and a je- 
inindar, or Native officers’ guard of sepoys, from the Marine Batta- 
lion of Bombay, lodged in barracks attached to the house, 
inllLiencc enjoyed by the Resident is considerable, as mighty be ex- 
pected from the respectability df his. establishment 5 the frequent 
arrival of the Company’s armed- vessels ; the extensive trade with 
India in British shipping j and the presence of a superior at the 
Court of the Risha of Bagdad, to whom immediate application can 
bo made for redress of grievances 3 and all those advantages are 
still further streiightcned by the personal character of the present 
Resident, Dr. Colquhouii, who lia.-s sudkient urbanity to extend his 
protection to both Jews and Christians, without fear or favour 3 
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and yet sufficient firmJess to resist all encroachments on his privi- 
legeS; and to enibrce the rigid observance of all existing conditions 
between the Government anG the nation, o/ the Company, whom 

represents. 

The si^a^on^of Bnssorah is so highly favourablfe for trade, that, 
under every obstacle which a bad government, and unsafe passages 
to and from it by sea and land occasions, it consumes to enjoy a 
commerce sufficient to enrich many by its profiOs^ and to furnish 
the means of subsistence to a large population. 'The iustory of this 
trade is not easy to be gathered from even the (ddest residents here, 
since few people care about preserving memorials of the past ; and 
the governors, as well as their dependants in offioj*, chiinge so fre- 
quentljvthat.no records of a very old date remain for the examina- 
tion of their successors, A period is spoken o*f, about fifty years 
agb, when the trade of Bussorah was most flourishing, and the 
amount of the imports in India produce, and of the exports in trea- 
sure, is stated at a sum so enormous, as to prove its origin to have 
been in the warm imagination of some one fresh from the tales of 
Haroun el Rasebid. From more authentic documents it appears, 
that in the year 1 805, the trade of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Surat, with Bussorah, left a balance of about half a million sterling 
in favour of British India annually. This trade is rather increased 
than diminished, and the value of the articles entering into it makes 
it amount to more than the number of vessels em])loyed wouL? 
seem to warrant. During the last year, there have been, altogether, 
fifteen ships from Bengal and Bombay, averaging from three to 
four hundred tons each. These brought Bengal muslins and piece- 
goods, Biepper, spices, drugs, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, and cotton- 
yarn, Surat manufactures, shawls, china-v/are, china-paper, dye- 
woods, coifee, lac, beads, sugar-cand^, and other articles, as the 
produce of India ; with lead, iron, cutlery, quicksilver, tin, steel^ 
cochineal, and other ar rides, as the European exports to that 
country. The returns were made chiefly in Arabian horses ; trea- 
sure in various coins from Europe; pearls from Bahrein; dates 
from Arabia ; coppei:^ from Tocat ; gall-nuts from Koordistan ; 
lametto, or gold-fringe, and coral from the Mediterranean, by the 
caravans from Aleppo ; gums from Arabki ; rose-water from Bus- 
sorah ; assafoetida, almonds, dried fruit, &nd sometimes horses from 
Bushire^ as the port of Persia ; and occasionally, some few articles, 
in addi^ibn, from Muscat. Gold^and silver coin forms, however, 
by far the greatest amount in actual value, and pays the most profi- 
table freight to ships ; the rate being four per cent, ad valorem to 
Bengal, three per cent, to Bombay, two per cenj. to Muscat, and 
one per cent to Biishirc ; and instances have occurred of the whole 
amount of treasure sent in one ship yielding a freight of 5000t 
Sterling, and consequently amounting to 150,000^ in capitixl. 

Horses form the most important return next to the precious 
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metals. T^ese are brought into Bussorah fftm all the surround- 
ing ceiintrji; but those of Nedjed are generally preferred. There 
is a standing order ot the Porte prdhibiting the exportation of 
horses from any part of the Turkish dominions, on the old pripiir ‘ 
ciple of confining what a nation is likely tq want within itself. 
The consequence of such a regulation, while it ■^as*adfiered to, 
was, that no on^tred horses but for his own use, or just in pro- 
portion to the deroand of the market, if for the use of others. 
For this reason, about twenty years ago, fifty Arab horses could 
not have been collected in a year, for any purpose, except a mili- 
tary one. The e\j)ortatiou of them to India, offering, however, a 
considerable profij,^ the Governor of Bussorah was prevailed on by 
bribes to wink at their being sent off in»EngUsh vessels. The 
preccde!it being oltce established, there was no difficulty in ob- 
tainiug the same privilege every year : for the Turks, have such# a 
regaii! for old customs, that they will do more in favour of a 
former pi-'^cedent, than by virtue of an order even from the Porte. 
The one is held sacred in proportion to its immemorial usage ^ 
the other is frequently evaded, particularly when it enjoins any 
thing in the light of a novelty or an innovation. From that time 
to the present, the exportation.of horses has increased to sucli a 
degree, that during this last year about 1500 have been sent to 
Bombay^ ^Madras, and Calcutta. About one-half of these go to the 
^'rmer place, one-third to Bengal, and the remainder to Madras. 

The average prime cost of those sent to Bombay is about three 
hundred rupees, the freight one hundred, and the expense of groom 
and maintenance, from the day Of purchase to that of sale, one 
hundred more. Added to this, is a duty of fifty Ain pi^tres per 
head, paid to the custom-house here, besides occasional bribes for 
permissioff to ship, and other incidental expenses j making the 
average cost of each horse lauded in Bombay about six hundred 
rupees, independent of insurance and risk of loss .by death, which 
that does not cover. The average sale-price of horses at Bombay 
is about eight hundred rupees each 5 from which about one hundred 
will be probably deducted, for expense af^^Anding, maintenance 
until sold, brokerage on sal 6 |i &c., leaving a clear profit of one 
hundred rupees only per i^ad. ^ 

The horses sent to Bengal are always of a finer kind and higher 
price. The greatest number of these are sent from here by the 
British Resident on his own prfvate account, and the average cost 
of these is at least 1000 rupees each. The freight to Calcutta is 
two hundred rupees per head, and the duty to the custom-house 
from Mohammedans fifty roomies, the same as for Bombay ,* but 
from British subjects only twenty roomies. The expense of grooms 
and maintenance, from the day of purchase to that of sale, may be 
reckoned at two hundred rupees, and one hundred allowed for in- 
surance, risk of loss by death, agency, &c. j so that the average 
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cost of each horse lalfded in Bengal is at least 150() rupees. The 
sales are effected at a medium of 2000 nip/?es, or 20^)/. sterling, 
which is more than is madeV>n sending thei^ to Bombay. 

The horses sent to Madras are few, and these only when a ship 
can conyenientjLy touch there on her w^ay to Cakhitta. 1 lK“^e are 
equally expensive, and of the same class of tine aniinaK which are 
sent to Bengal, the freight and other charges on tiMem being exactly 
the same ; but, from tbeir arriving there but .■'oVlpni, the} produce 
in general a greater profit on the sale. 

The usual way of conveying these hor^e^^ fVcni liu^-orali to 
India is in stalls, constructed by rough st.inrhioii' bc:\\a*n the 
decks of a ship, wdiiJe the hold is appropriated*' to gt ntral cariio. 
The Stolls rpn along the wdi ole length of the^deck (wi eac h side, 
n^aking tvro ranges, and admit of a third between ihein going 
right fore and aft, amidships, interrupted only by the hiit< hwin 
masts, &c. A length of six feet is alJovvcd from the chip's ‘<icle, 
towards the centre of the deck,: and along this t hi stanchions are 
fixed, at a breadth of two feet from each other, that being the 
greatest room alloled to each hor^e, though in ‘'onu -hips they 
reduce this to seventeen inches. The front statu hav e then 
a cross one nailed athwart them, ^umt three feet <i\ inches from 
the deck, so as to form a breast stanchion to the hoi -t , and pre- 
vent his coming out, This is the way in which the side ranges of 
stalls are fitted fip. The central range resc niides tlu in, except 
that, from being open before and behind, there is a row of stanchions 
in front, with one cross, one for the breasi, and another row in tlie 
rear of the horse, wdtli a cross-piece for his hind-quarter^, to pre- 
vent his^ moving either forw'ard or backward. 

When the liorses are placed in ther stalls, they havc'tiheir heads 
towards the centre of the deck, tor the sake of brealhing more freely 
the air from the hatchways, and for the convenience of being fed 
and w’atered. I'beir heads are secured by a double lialtcr : one 
end of which is tightened short, and fa^te^led to the upright stan- 
chion on each side of them j and the two hind-feet are fastened by 
double foot-ropes to a strong eye-eJeet, securely fastened to the deck. 
When thus stowed, there is very liitte space between tbeir sides and 
they occasion much trouble by their gnawing through the stanchions, 
breaking their ropes, and, when it is possible, biting each other. 
There ^ usually one groom sent ^ith' every five horses, and he has 
often an inferior assistant. These are all mainlained at the ship’s 
expense while going to India, and furnished with a free passage 
back if the ship returns. The provisions for the horses are put 
on board by the respective shijipers of them ^ antt though the bar- 
ley and straws necessary for a ship’s full number take up at least 
fifty tons of room, yet it goes free, or is included in the freight 
paid for the horses. Each grootn having his own portion of pro- 
visions, fiiieds bis horses at bis pleasure j but it is usual generally 
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to give them chopped straw twice, and barley once in the* day, 
which is ^wards evening. 

The quantity of >\ter requisite to be furnished by the ship, is 
four gallons per day for each horse ^ so that a large stock 
•be laid in. Dijring the long voyages and hot summers, in the Gulf 
of Persia, many horses die from confined air ancb want of water ; 
and on these %o freight is paid, since the payment of freight for 
horses is always made in India, and is then given only for the 
number landed. ' A 'well-authenticated instance was related to me, 
however, of some horses in the ship Euphrates, which drank sea- 
water, sweetened with dates, for three successive days, after all 
the fresh water ^fas exhausted, and it produced no pther effect on 
them than a geifitle purging 3 bui it sufiy^ed their thirst till they 
reached a place wliere they could renew their supply. • 

In blowing weather it is usual to place mats un^er the* hcfses* 
feet, to prevent their slipping and falling on the deck j but they 
are nev.n* slung by the middle, as is done in English horse trans- 
ports, for the purpose of giving them rest. With Arab horses, it 
is so usual a thing for them to sleep standing, and to do so for 
years in succession, without ever lying down, except when sick, 
that their standing posture for *1 whole voyage is not objected to, as 
an iiicoiiveiiieuce, nor do they seem to suffer from want of exercise. 
Ships intended for conveying horses should have a good height be- 
k tweeii decks, never under six feet 5 and if retching to seven, it is 
still better. A regular tier of ports, going fore and aft, is also a 
great advantage 5 since, from the close stowage, and great confine- 
ment of animal heat, a free passage for air is always desirable. If 
ports arc not in the ship, large scuttles should be cut in lieu of them, 
and wdndsails for the hatchways should be used to increase the cir- 
culatioi#of air below. 

Of the horses exported to India from hence, the general age is 
about four years ; those above seven are seldom sent, and colts 
under two, rarely or never, except by express desire of any one 
ordering them. Mares are by no means so easy to be procured as 
horses 5 since the Desert Arabs almost evory where prefer them for 
their owm riding, from their^ving less trouble on a journey j they 
Keep them also for breeding ; but it is not true, as has been as- 
serted, that no consideration will induce an Arab to part with his 
mare, or that he would as soon think of selling his wife jind family. 
The fact is, that mares are ifiore useful to them than ln>rses, and, 
being less beautiful and less in fashion to ride on in India, are less 
in demand by the purchasers at Bussorah. But a person desirous 
of procuring a mare might at any time obtain one for the payment 
of its estimated value in the country 3 and this would be but little 
more than that of a horse of the same class. It has been thought, 
too, that there was a law prohibiting the exportation of mares from 
Arabia j but this, as has beAi already explained, extends to horses 
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of every description. Such an order is as permanent as ever^ and 
remains unrepealed at Constantinople: but since Pasha of 
Bagdad^ though not versed perhaps in the /doctrines of political 
^economy, perceives that the. supply, of horsqfs actually keeps pace 
^ih the demand, and that, though 1,500 arc exported annually, as 
many can be^, r^ed for the , service of the government as could 
have been dpn^ when hot one wai allowed to be senyiway, his fears 
on that h^d are quieted. A more powerful motive, however, for 
his winking at the non-observance of this decre^* cf the Sublime 
Porte is, that the exportation is productive of great returns to the 
Custom-house here, and increases the funds of tlie Governor of 
Bussorah, who bolds his place under him, and whose wealth, how- 
ever acquired, 'he one day hopes to enjoy, as tife Sultan, who is 
above hdi», does that of the Pasha, * 

\ custom has of late crept in, of the shippers of horses demand- 
ing from the “captain or owners of the^iip, an advance of a 
hundred rupees per head, which is lent t^hem without interest; 
and neither this sum nor the freight is paid until arriv ing at the 
destined port, when, if the horse on which this advance is made, 
dies on the passage, both the sum thus lent and the freight are lost. 
Injurious as this practice is to the shipping interest, it seems to be 
fixed beyond alteration, and has been owing to competition among 
Arab naquodahs and agents, wdio, in endeavouring to outdo each 
other in the number of horses they could obtain for their vessels,, 
have established a \justom highly prejudicial to themseh es. Ihe 
average number conveyed in eiich ship from hence was formerly 
about eighty, but it is now a hundred. 

The duties on imports from India are regulated by the tariff 
establish eff between the nation to which the owner of the goods 
belongs, and the Porte ; and if the trader claims no such ^privilege 
of tariff, he is considered as a subject of the Enipire, and pays 
accordingly. The tariff of the English fixes the duty on all their 
imports from India at three per cent, ad valorem, and this is re- 
gulated by the price at which the commodity has actually sold in 
Bussorah 5 so that the duty is not payable until the sale has been 
really effected. British subjects have the privilege of landing their 
goods either at the factory, or at their own dwelling, or warehouse, 
which* they may hire at rent during their stay, without taking them 
to the Custom-house, where the goods of all others are obliged to 
go. TheJ confidence placed by the t Turks in the integrity of the 
English is such, that their own account of sales is taken without a 
check on them, and their ships’ boats are allowed to pass and re- 
pass from the city to the river without examination though both 
of these privileges are often abused by Arab supercargoes sailing in 
vessels under British colours. 

The duty on imports paid by all those who are not subjects of 
any nation having a tariff established by treaty with the Porte, is 
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seven and a half per cent, ad valorem, This^ however, is hot 
regulated the price at which the commodity sells, as is done 
with the English, but \)y an old standard of valuation contained 
In a Dufter, or book di ^timates, made, as some think, several* 
centuries ago, bitf certainly antecedent to the earliest period of the 
English trade here. By this standard, the value af rtiost Indian 
articles is fixed%at less thdn half their present selling price, some 
evet] at oiie-fourtfi, and all of them at least a third below their real 
value at the pre^nt day. Yet such is the veneration of the Turks 
for old customs of this kind, that though their power to accommo- 
date this standard to existing circumstances has never been doubted, 
the interest both of* the individuals in office under the government, 
and of the govertimcnt itself, have not jurnish^d a sufficiently 
powerful motive to* break in upon an established usage. ^By this 
means, though the nominal duty of the English is less than that 
the other traders here, the real duty paid by them is often more ; 
as, for instance, on a chest of indigo, by the old valuation, the 
duty of be veil and a half per cenk makes just nine piastres and a 
half ; hut as good indigo sells on an average at from 800 to 1000 
piastres per chest, the English duty of three per cent, amounts to 
thirty piastres ! ^ 

One cause of this extraordinary difference between the old esti- 
mate and the present value, iiidejjendent of the real increase of 
^rice in the article from that period to the present one, is, that the 
size and contents of cv^ery package is increased ; and, as the old 
estimates were neither made by measure nor weight, a chest is still , 
considered to be a chest, whether large or small ; and all other 
packages are numbered in the same way. Some of the native 
merchants here tried a similar experiment in exporting goods to 
Bengal, by packing up two bales together, and, to save tlie duty, 
calling them, in their manifests, only one ; but the officers of the 
customs at Calcutta, not being such slaves to old usages as the 
Turks, opened these double bales, and taking the duty on one of 
them, as before, seized the others, and condemned them as smug- 
gled goods ; by which, it is said, there was a loss of two lacs of 
rupees, or 20,000/. sterling, sustained by these shrewd experi- 
iiientalistb of Bussorah. 

It has been observed, that all nations having a tariff established 
by treaty with the Porte, have their duties regulated by tjds 5 and 
that all other traders, of whafever country or denomination, are 
included in the laws and regulations applying to the subjects of the 
Empire. This was exemplified in a late instance of the arrival of 
two American vessels here, on a voyage of speculation and inquiry, 
who brought with them a variety of articles for sale, aftd money to 
purchase returns, if no market could be found for their imports. 
As these were not English, the Turks were at first a little puzzled 
to decide whether they could be^onsidered as Europeans, or as their 
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own subjects. Unfortunately for their deliberations, inquiry proved 
them to be neither. Yet they were certainly Fringhlg, or Franks, 
as every one might see ; but they came fr^m the Yenghi Doonya, 
^or the New World, which, according to thd opinion of some of the 
most learned 'Sages of the town, was itself droppi'd from the moon 
about four* hundred years ago. The Book of Estimates at the 
Bussoiah Custom-house was made, as they alJ a^ed, long before 
this New World had existed *, so that no provision was made in it 
for the subjects of such a country : and as to llieif nation, as Ame- 
ricans, they knew of neither an aihbassador from, nor a treaty with 
them, existing at Constantinople ; so that they were, from all these 
considerations, a sort of nondescript people, wyiom they knew not 
how to class. Fortunately, however, for the Anfrricans, the British 
Residefit possessed inftuence enough to turn the scale ; and, by his 
s^iggestion, they were considered as Franks, and dealt with accord- 
ingly, being %ul3jected only to the duties gaid by the English. 

The duties on exports are differently regulated. f)n dates and 
grain a small duty is paid by Natives to a coasting custom-house 
near the entrance of the creek, which is farmed by a different person 
from the one who holds the great custom-house above. "J'his duty 
extends, however, to such dates aijd grain as are shqiped from the 
creek, or immediately opposite to Bussorah, as the same articles 
taken on board in the river, about a quarter of a mile below, or at 
Minawi, are not Ijiible to it : and this exemption continues through-^ 
out all the river below, even to the bar. I'he English pay no ex- 
port duty on these or any other articles, which may serve as, or can 
be considered in the nature of, provisions, whether shipped from 
.Bussorab, or any other part of the ri\’er. On the export of copper, 
gall-nuts, lametta, and all goods brought down from Bagdad, which 
is the point of union for all the land carav ans, there is a duty of live 
and a half per cent, paid by the Natives, and three per cent, by the 
English 3 and, as the valuation in both ca.ses is nearly the same, the 
advantage is on the side of the British trader. Cochineal and coral, 
which come in large quar^ities across the Desert from Aleppo, are 
equally subject to this duty of five and a half per cent, ad valorem ; 
but, though these are annually sent from this port to India to an 
amount of many thousand pounds in value, they are invariably 
smuggled off to the ships 5 and, though the government are aw^are 
of the extent to which this is carried, and are defrauded by it of a 
large sfim yearly, yet no- steps ar% taken to put a stop to the prac- 
tice 5 nor are any boats or persons seized with it, though its con- 
veyance is always effected openly, and in broad day. On treasure, 
whether in coin, bullion, pearls, or precimis stones, no duty is ex- 
acted 3 and, if it were, it would be still more easily evaded than 
that on the two last-mentioned articles, since the packages are 
always of less bulk and compass. 

The naval force of Bussorah vto once sufficiently powerful to 
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commaDd the whole of the Persian Gulf; and the Turkish fleet, as 
it was calljh, in the time of Suliman Pasha of Bagdad, consisted of 
about twenty well-arAed vessels, whitfh were kept in actual service 
in that sea. These halire now dwindled away to five or six old anji^ 
Unserviceable v^sels, not one of which could be considered as sea- 
worthy. At present, indeed, no attempt is made to tend them to 
sea ; but they tre moored in different parts of the river, under the 
pretence of kee})i^g it clear of robbers, while one lies at the mouth 
oi the creek of Jiussorah, to act as a guard-vegsel for the custom- 
house ; and the Captain Pasha, who is a person of very little consi- 
deration, has his flag- ship abreast of Minawi, to return the salutes of 
vessels passing h(^, and to announce, by a discharge ^f cannon, the 
visits of the JNlut&lliin. It was abuut the tipoe of S^uliman Pasha, or 
nearly half a century ago, that the Gulf was infested*by piVates to a 
greater degree than even at present, when, for the important services 
vhich the vesssels of thf Imaum of Muscat rendered to the Pasha 
of Bagdad, in assisting^o clear the sea of these marauders, and to 
give safe passage to the ships gf trade, the Imaum himself was per- 
mitted to send three vessels annually to Bussorab, from his own port 
of Muscat, and all his own goods imported in them were suffered to 
be landed free of duty. This was, however, too great a privilege to 
last for <'ver, and it has been since commuted for the payment of an 
annual sum of one thousand tomauns, which, however, is still 
thought to be less than the tenth part of thejpin actually derivl^d 
from this exemption. 

J"hc country Jiround Bussorah has no beauties to recommend it» 
On the banks of the Euphrates, on both sides, for a long way above 
and belovr the town, there are sufficient date-trees an^ verdure to 
relieve the eye ; but the country is every where so fl^t, and so few 
villages t)r people are to be seen, that there is a tiresome, monoto- 
nous, and gloomy silence throughout its whole extent. The tract 
immediately surrounding the city tow^ards the land is a^ desert, with 
a horizon as level as the sea ; and as it is covered with water from the 
overflowings of the river on the one side, and of Khore Abdallah on 
the other, for about six months in the year, it'^may be more fre- 
quently taken for sea than for land. This water is sometimes suffi- 
dently deep to admit of the passage boats from Bussorab to Zobier^ 
a town about ten or twelve miles distant in a south-western' direc- 
tion. When this water disappears by evaporation, and the remain- 
der is imbibed by the earth, gthe Desert continues for eSlong time 
almost impassable, lis the soil is here a clayey earth, altogether free 
from sand ; and when it becomes entirely dry, a crust of salt is left 
on the surface^ of sufficient thickness to yield supplies of this article 
to the town ind neighbouring villages. It is this salt which, whe- 
ther it is inherent in the soil, or^omes from the Khore Abdallah as 
an arm of the sea, renders the whole tract of many miles in length 
and breadth barren and unprdductive. 
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It is the practice to enclose portions of this plain, pear the city 
'walls, within mounds thrown up for the purpose, and tc^water them 
from the canals of hvef which supply the town. During the 
'-^rst year nothmg is produced> but the ^oil*freshens, and in the se- 
cond year is Cfnltivated. Its fertility increases, liow-ever, progres- 
sively; and*aftfir the water of the Desert has been effectually se- 
clude for a few years only, the enclosed portions Cecoine fine gjir- 
den-^lotsy capable of producing any thing congenial with the climate. 
If the government were a provident one, and the character of the 
people so influenced by it as to ensure greater attention to their own 
interests, and some consideration for their pros])crity, tlic whole 
of the tract which is now desert, and extends as Vj^r as the eye can 
reach to the westward from the highest towers of liwssorah, might 
be changed tef* waving fields of plenty and abundance, and teem with 
a population ^made happy by their own exertions. At j)rcsent, 
however, in riding round the walls of the <^ty, and particularly on 
the western and southern sides, nothing is seen but a dreary waste, 
to which th& imagination can plate fio 'well-defined limits, when it 
conceives that the Desert reaches, almost without interruption, to 
the borders of Syria ; and within the range of view from hence 
there is nothing to break the sea-like line of the visible horizon, 
excepting only tlie tops of tlie houses of Zobeir, just seen above it, 
with a few modern vvateh-towers in the neighbourhood of that place, 
^nd the range of Ggbel Senam, covered with a light blue tint, like v 
thick bed of clouds just rising hi the west. 

' ^ The climate of Bussorah is excessively hot during the summer, 
or from April to October j but yet not so hot as at Bagdad, where 
tlie thcTEVometer rises alx^ve 130", while here it is seldom above 
1 lO®. Its greater nearness to the sea may be perhaps one cause of 
this difference, and also the occasion probably of the grefter mois- 
ture of the air, and of more refreshing dews during the hottest wea- 
ther. The^autumn is acknowledged to be generally mihealthy, and 
few people escape without fevers, many of whom are carried off by 
them. The winters and the springs are however delightful ; for 
there is a sufficient degree of cold in the first, to render the use of 
warm clothing, carpeted rooms, and an evening fireside delightful ^ 
and in the last there is but little rain to interrupt the enjoyments of 
morning rides and free exercise in the open mr. , It is usual for in- 
valids to pome from India to Bussorah, for the restoration of their 
health ; and if the seasons were prftperly chosen and attended to, 
there are few Constitutions that would not bentfit by the change. 

The extreme filthiness of the town, whi^ surpasses that of all 
other Turkish or Arab ones that I remember, is a ^reat hindrance 
to perambulation through it ; and in the summer it is insupportable, 
from the heat of the air, the confined alleys, and the discharge of 
r^Qse into the streets themselves, all which must, no doubt, affect 
the health as well as the comfort of uie passengers ; and in winter, 
riding on horseback without the walls is sometimes interrupted for 
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several days together after only a slight fall of rain. The worst 
evil, however, which would be likely to be felt by an Indian invalid, 
who made this his hospital, would be the total want of society, ex- 
cept the mtsmbers of tlfe factory at which he might be lodged. In-s 
dependent of tha present Resident, there is not another individual 
in all Bussorah, whether male or female, native, or htrdbger, whose 
company could enjoyed after the manner of European society ; 
and.there is consequently no one whose intercourse amounts to more 
tlian a cer‘_'monious visit for half an hour in the morning, and none 
of these understand English, or any other European language. 
These are e\ ils which, even an hospitable host, a gCK>d library, and 
a numerous stud oT horses, can hardly overbalance ; jand for want 
of tliese, no doulJt, the advantages of a bracing winter climate, 
abundance of the best provisions for the table, including fine fruits, 
variety of vegetables, and a constant supply of the choicest gacje, 
arc iiot felt to their full extent 5 since there can be little doubt that 
agreeable occupation for the mind has as powerful an effect as any 
bodily reiiu-dies in restoring the tone and vigour of health to the 
constitution of an Indian invalid. 

The character of the Arabs of Bussorah, as well as of those settled 
along the banks of the 'J'igris aimi Euphrates, partakes more of that 
of the Desert Arab than is elsewhere found in towns and cultivated 
lands. The citizens are respectful tow^ards strangers 5 and there is 
place that I have ever yet visited, where the English are held in 
such estimation, either by the government or the people. There 
is an unusual degree of tolerance also towards all those of a different 
religion, and, regarding them as Mohammedans, a striking indif- 
ference about religious matters generally. Notwithstai;;diDg the 
unavoidable distinctions of rank and wealth among the inhabitants 
of so confinercial a city as this, there is, nevertheless, a sort of Desert 
rudeness and independence among the lower orders of its inhabitants, 
which is never found amoug a similar class in Egypt or Syria. 
Hospitality is seldom wanting, and protection is clainaed and given 
in cases even of crime while the lawis of retaliation by blood, and 
the severest punishments of fornication and adultery, are observed 
bore with nearly the same rigour as in the heart of Arabia. There 
w^ 5 re, during my stay in the house of the British Resident, .some of 
the Mutescllim’s own servants, who had fled there to claim dakhiel, 
or protection j and this being granted, they remain in qafety till 
their crimes are forgotten or pardoned. Persons offending against 
the Resident have also fiown to the house of the Mutesellim for 
dukhielj and have been received and sheltered there 3 so that a sort 
of account-current is kept between the/ parties granting this protec- 
tion 5 and the/e is either a release of individual for individual, like 
an exchange of prisoners in Europe, or at the removal or change 
of the people in office, ot the death of the private citizens who may 
afford them such shelter, there^s a tacit act of grace, like a general 
jail-delivery. • 
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An instance of Arab hospitality between avowed enegiies, which 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Bussorah^ will show h<5W far habit 
and usage can conquer the flelings which a/e natural to us. The 
^Iiintelik Sheik T\(iney, who possessed neSrly the whdle of the 
country frem HQlah to the sea, and Sheik Gathbftn, who had the 
district of c£au&, both on the dpposite banks of the Shatul-Arab, 
were enemies to sudi a degree, and for so long a fime, that it be- 
came a proverb id Bussorah, when any one would express the violent 
hatred c(f another, to say, ^ It was like the hatred of Twiney to 
Gathban 5 * as if the feeling was thought to be hereditary and in- 
herent in the government of the provinces themselves. /\ reverse 
of fortune dispossessed Twiney of his sheikdom^ when he fled for 
refuge to the porch of Ws oldest enemy in the Chaub district. The 
Sheik Crathbah, having heard of his flight, and* receiving new\s of 
hif approach, yose and w^ent out, attended by all his principal depen- 
dants, to meet him. The interview was as that of the oldest and 
most sincere friends. The fugitive Sheik w^as set on the horse of 
his protector, and, being condutted to his residence, was placed 
there in the seat of honour, when Gathban, hiking his ring and 
seal from off his finger, placed it on that of Twiney, saying, ' As 
long as you remain beneath my rc¥)f, you are not only in perfect 
safety, but I constitute you, by this seal, the Sheik of the Chaub, 
and woe be to him who spurns your authority !’ J'his chief re- 
mained some tiipe ^n dukhiel with his enemy, w'ho, after the most; . 
strenuous efforts, at length effected an accommodation on his behalf 
with the Pa&ha of Bagdad, who had dispossessed him •, and Twiney 
was again restored by the influence of Gathban to the full authority 
of his ovjp sheikdom, and, with it, to the former enmity between 
the Moiiteiiks and the Chaubs, which continued with the same force 
as ever. % 

Among the Sheiks of the Desert, many similar instances are re- 
counted, and of the fact of their happening, there can be no doubt ; 
but in analysing the motives and the feelings of individuals so con- 
ducting themselves towards each other, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in assigning satisfactory explanations to them. A striking 
instance was also related to me of the slavish obedience to one chief, 
which marked the days of the Sheik-^el-Jebai, "br Old Man of the 
Mountains, as he is called in our histories of the Crusades, and 
which styi continues in some degree to be a feature of the Arab 
characteif This same |Sheik I’VineJ*, who after his restoration was 
the greatest enemy to the Wahabee cause, Vas followed by his 
whole tribe with a feeling of attachment and obedience that united 
them as one man 5 and his name not only held alkhis dependants 
firmly together, but struck terror’ into the hearts of his enemies 
whenever it was mentioned. Sheik Abdallah Ibn Saood, who was 
then the Wahabec chief, was desirous of accomplishing the death 
of Twiney j and called liis slaves arotnd him, to demand from them 
a proof of their fidelity to their lAaster. Of these, he is said to 
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have had about fifty blacks from Soudan^ who were always ready 
for the mosfc daring enterprises of murder, and seemed to glory in 
imbruing their hands in human blood, •The assassination of Twi- 
ney was pibposed; an<P, though immediate death was the certain *' 
consequence of such a task, the execution of it was contended for 
among the slaves, with all the ardour of persons seSking the most 
honourable distifl^ions. It was confided to the most favoured one, 
and he accord ingly^set out on his errand. Arriving at the tent of 
the Montefik Sheik, lie was received with the hospitality invariably 
shown to strangers ; and, remaining there until the time of evening 
prayer, he stole behind the Sheik while he was prostrating himself 
and, on his rising, thrust him through the body wdth « spear. As 
this was done in thh midst ofdhe tribe, he was soon cut into a thou- 
sand pieces, and his^ody given to the dogs of the caiAp to Sevour. 
The consequence of this event to the tribe itself, was^ their entii% 
disuui(»n and dispersion ; and according to the expression of one of 
the Arabs belonging to it, who was a witness of the scene, ^ the 
very hearts who, under Twiney, were firm as those of lions, and 
thought that they were equal to the conquest of the world, now 
trembled like the leaves of autumn ; and those on whom the sun 
ro<^e as heroes, fled from their o%n shadows ere he set.' 

'J'he Wahai)ee chief himself, in the plenitude of his power, pos- 
sessed an influence and an authority quite equal to any thing known 
mm former or in present times ; and a mandate xsued beneath his 
seal wn s' all- powerful from the Nedjed to the borders of Yemen, 
and from the shores of the Red Sea to those of the Persian Gulf. ' 
Bur now that he had received some signal defeats from the Egyptian 
army under Ibrahim Pasha, he had become a fugitive from castle 
to castle, and post to post ; and those who in the day of his pros- 
perity wer^ his most zealous adherents, had now, in the hour of ad- 
versity, become his most inveterate enemies. Nothing seems to 
have been more erroneous than the light in which the union of the 
Great Desert tribes to the Wahabee interest- has been generally 
viewed. It was thought that the doctrines of Abd-ul-Wahab had 
been the torch that kindled the flames of a new crusade, and that 
religious enthusiasm was the bond by which these new reformers 
wefe united. But there i^too little of holy zeal in the character of 
the Desert Arabs, who are notoriously indifferent to both the doc- 
trines and practices of religion, to suppose that it was thjs alone 
which stirred them up to enthiKiiism in the cause. The •field of 
plunder, always alluring to them, from habit and long-established 
usage, which this new war opened, w^as a more powerful tempta- 
tion than the coi^version of souls 3 and the pillage of the shrines 
and temples cr the corrupters of the faith by land, and of the richly 
laden vessels of Indian idolaters by sea, was of more weight with 
them than even the destruction of unbelievers by the sword. A 
hundred facts, of alliance an# -treaty, as well as of war and 
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peate^ both among themselves and with strangers, might be cited 
to prove that their views and their motives were ^iefly tem- 
poral ; and that, if spiritual reasons were assigned, it was rather as 

cloak for excesses, which nothing but rdigious wars -have ever 
yet given rise to, and nothing but a misguided z^al in a supposed 
holy cause would ever seek to justify. 

At present the Wahabee power is fast declining’ } and Abdallah 
Ibn Saood, who, but a year or two since, ruined acarly the whole of 
Arabia by his signet, is now forsaken by his friends, pursued and 
harassed by his enemies, and contemned and dcsi)ised by both. It 
has been thought here that the Pashas of Bagdad and of Bgypt 
might at anyitime have put an end to the war^, and crushed the 
Wahabee power in an c instant ; and it is asserted that they now 
suffer ifen Saood to exist, as the pretence of keeping up a force 
against him Ijirnishes them with excuses for the delay of tribute, 
and for balancing their accounts with Constantinople, by a display 
of long arrears of war expenses, which never actually took place. . 
The Wahabees arc reduced to state, however, in which they are 
incapable of doing much injury by land ; and it wants only the ex- 
tirpation of the Joassamee pirates by sea, to complete the annihila- 
tion of their power. For the execution of this task, all eyes have 
long been directed to the English ; and the inference drawn from 
their neglect is, either that their trading interest is promoted by the 
hindrance thus ofi^red by the pirates to all native vessels in thc^ 
gulf, or that they are afraid of attacking them from apprehension 
of defeat. 

This plundering or piratical disposition is so general among the 
Arabs of,these parts, that during the recent goverment of Bussorah 
. by an Arab Sheik, it was really unsafe to pass from the city to the 
Tiver by the creek after four o’clock, as boats were attheked and 
pillaged in open day, and afler sun-set no one stirred from his own 
house 5 while, at any time during this government, no one ventured 
beybnd the precincts of the town, without an armed party for his de- 
fence. The police of the city, under the present Mutesellim, is so well 
managed, and a general confidence is so well established, that it is safe 
to visit any part of it at any hour of the night or diiy. This man him- 
self takes a peculiar pleasure in peramtiuiiting the streets,* and going 
along the creek a in canoe, disguised and ^companled only by an 
ugly Aljyssinian slave. They offen effect wonders, though alone, 
even before they are discovered 5 afed when it is once known who 
they are that dare to interfere in rectifying abuses, the dread that 
they inspire is sufficient to disperse a host. 

There was an order issued but lately by the Mutesellim, for- 
bidding arms to be worn by Arabs who came into tlie city from 
without j and so mudh was his authority respected, that the obser- 
vance of this prohibition was veijv general. Some persons were 
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found, ho'ffever, by the Governor and his slave, during their even- 
ing ram bibs, who had disregarded th% mandate j and the qext day 
they were taken, first^to the Jisser-el-Meleh, or the Bridge of 
near the "British Factory, where they were exposed to public view, 
Ijy having theii^ears nailed to a post for several Ifouifls j they were 
next taken beh)re the Palace in the Corn-market, and received 
se\ cral liundrea strokes of the bastinado on the soles of the feet j 
after which thejt kad their beards anJ mustachios shaved off, and 
wore nltiinatc'ly turned out of the city, and forbidden ever to enter 
walls again. 

Thougl: this siwority preserves sufficient safety in4the town and 
its iianuxliate neighbourhood, there are, nfvertheless, many rob- 
ber^ by water on the river, both betw€!en this and Kourna above, 
:uul between this and Debbeh below. On the banks of the Tigila, 
tin rhiphratos, the Hve, and the Karoon, it is still worse j for 
there whole tribes who encamp along them, for the sole purpose 
of attLi'd-ing richly laden boats passing the stream. During fine 
weather, wliile the boats can keep in mid-channel, they are in 
gencrat t.afe j but strong southerly winds oblige them sometimes 
I'j take shelter near the land, when their plunder is almost inevit- 
able. The following instance of this occuired within the present 
month only. 

A large boat, descending from Bagdad, with 4ill the treasure of 
Daiiiiiscus caravan, to the amount of ten lacs of rupees, or up- 
ward •> ot' ]0{),OOOL sterling, principally intended to be sent by a 
ship Bengal, was driven by a strong southerly wind into a bight 
of the river on tlie north-eastern side. After anchoring, captain 
went on shore to reconnoitre the ground, and meeting with three 
or four A^abs, inquired of them whether a portion of the Beni 
Lam, who are great robbers, was not encamped near. He was 
assured that they were not, but that, on the contrary, the Sheik of 
a tribe whom he knew to be friendly, had pitched his tents just 
behind the trees, and was invited* to go up and pay his respects 
to him. The captain consented ; but had no sooner turned to go 
on his way with them, than he was seized by these four men, 
and.bound hand and foot. The crew, seeing this transaction from 
the boat, and observing the small number of his assailants, jHmi)ed 
on shore, with arms in their hands, to rescue him, when instantly 
two or three hundred men rushe^ from among the bushes,* seized 
the boat, and put all those who resisted to death. The treasure, 
Which was chiefly in gold and silver coin, was landed in an hour, 
and carried off into the Desert, and the boat scuttled and destroyed, 
'Jlie captain, whoSi I myself saw, and who related to me the whole 
affair, was left bound on the earth, and wounded in three places by a 
sword and a spear in resisting the first four traitors who seized him j 
but, after much difficulty, he loo^d himself from his bonds, got to 
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a neighbouring village, and came by slow journeys to Bussorab, 
with his wounds yet unhealed. * 

The Mutesellim sent his ySung son oiF with a party to the spot 
“^s soon as he heard of the affair, but the robbers were by that time 
at a secure djstajice ; and, indeed, as the Desert open to thciii 
on each side of the river for a retreat, preventives are more prac- 
ticable than remedies, and the slightest precautiffii to avoid the 
evil, is of more worth than collected hosts to retiieve it, when once 
it is done. 

In stature and general appearance the Arabs of Bussorah and its 
neighbourhood are stouter than those of Yom^n, Oman, and the 
Hedjaz, butliot ^o large as those of Egypt and J;>ria. In per.-on* 
both man and women Anick me as uglier than either j for, besides 
the pale blueAtains, or tattooing on the face, Ih?* women arc dark, 
squalid, blear*eyed, and haggard, before they arc thirty, and the 
men have a look of care and misery, which wrinkles their brow 
more than age. The general poverty of their dress, and the filth 
which is observed through all ckfsses and conditions, except that of 
the very highest, increase the effect of their deformities. 

The cutaneous eruption of the skin, which commences at Aleppo, 
and extends through Orfa, Diarbe^, Mardin, and Moosul, to Bag- 
dad, is not known here ; but there are inan\ afllieted with leprosy, 
who live in huts apart from the re^t of the inhabitants, on the 
banks of the creek^eading to ihe ri\er, and who subsist entirely by*« 
casual charity. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the general impression likely to be 
made on the mind of a European visiting Bussorah, would be, that 
it is an iB-built and half- ruined city, seated in a climate which is 
for half the year intolerable, defiled by filth enough to engender of 
itself the most pestilential diseases, and inhabited by an ignorant, 
a wretched, and an ugly race of people , — without any other ad- 
vantages to set against these evils, than that of a favourable situa- 
tion for trade, an agreeable winter, and an abundance and variety 
of provisions. 
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JTacif indiffnath versum, 

Where bright Aurora strews her earliest beams. 
From where broad Ganges #olls his turbid streams. 
To where Himala rears his giant mound, 

A splendid realm there is, and all around 
The teeming plains with Nature’s gifts are t'rown’d. 
What’er the fervour of the solar ray 
Can most of vegetative power display, 

\Vhat*er the sickness of a tropic soil. 

Subjected to the slave s unclasing toil. 
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Pours from the West, distained with drops of blood, 
M^ht flow from India in a deeper flood, 

A ceaseless, SYrelling tide, the liberal meed 
or Freedom’s Haring and proliGc seed. 

And arts that only are evolved, and thrive ^ 

In equal Freedom’s thronged, industrious hive. 

There Britain’s sons have earned a deathless fame, 

. Of Lawrefice, Clive, or Lake, the honour’d name 
Still fills the youthful breast with generous zeal 
To urge, for glory's wreath, the public weal. 

But what avails it that boon Nature’s powers 
Are w\astc3 in a wilderness of flowers, * 

If laws restrictive curse with genend sloth, 

And rob tlrt; stinted fleldi^ of half their growtlf? 

If fell ^lonopoly exert her skill , 

To blast each pregnant germ, each bud to kill. 

To w^ar with every patriot thought and deed, 

Vritb conscience seared tet make the martyr bleed. 
Steadfast in wayward and sinister mood. 

To nurture Ignorance’s squalid brood. 

And look, with, A]>aihy’% imslirinking stare, 

Oii Superstition’s fanes, and fires tbai baleful glare ! 

Is there, midst all the shapes of human w'oe, 

Acuter anguish, or a heavier blow, • 

Thau when connubial ties are struck with blight I 
What pity is the desolate widow’s right. 

Reft of her stay, her comfort, and lier guide. 

With young, unconscious orphans at her side ? 

Yet her — this bruised reed — of ’wildered mind, 

We see to torturing flames by savage hands consigned I 
What boots it that the generous and the brave 
Should rush victorious to an honour’d grave. 

If still authority its power should wield 
To inflict the ills from which it ought to shield. 

To hold o’er all Oppression’s ruthless doom; 

And shroud th* unbapj^ land in deepest gloom i 
O ! for an orator with voice like thunder. 

To rouse the senate, and to burst asunder 
Bonds incompatible with the wholesome strife 
Of those who, treading^various paths of life. 

Of all professions, and in every clime. 

Ascend to Honour’s envied heights sublime. 

Kim every tongue would bless, his name would shine 
Resplendent founder of a rescued line. 

Succeeding ages would repeat his praise. 

Unnumber’d hands bis monument would raise. 

Calcutta, June 28, 1828. • 
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I»i POLICY or Fixing any Limits to the Rate of Interest 
FOR Money. 

Christian theology has long proscribed the cuslom of lending 
money on interest. This was but natural. In the /earliest ages of 
Christianity, loans were only made from the rich to the poor : the 
poor borrowed in order to subsist. It was naturifl, 1*11011, that loi'id- 
ing on interest should be condemned by a religion which inculcated 
charity, and made it the basis of all duties. To be consistent, howe\ cr, 
Christianity ought not to have confined itself mcreU' to the f{»rbidding 
the loan of money on interest, but ought also toiiave struck with 
the samo anathema all contracts of sale in which the poor were to 
be^purchasers^^^ The absurdity of this was too glaring ; logic was 
therefore sacrificed, and the proscription limited to the loan of money 
onj interest. We must seek for the source of this proscription, 
which now appears to us so strc'inge, in an almost iin'vitable exagge- 
ration of the sublime jireccpt of charity. 

In penetrating into the laws, Christianity did not mark tlic dis- 
tinction between those duties which belong only to the moral sys- 
tem, and those of which the law’ oug^it to jirescribe the accoin})lish- 
ment 3 every moral duty became a leg.d obligation, every offence 
vvas transformed into a crime, ^uch was the natural result of the 
confusion of the civil and religious (jvdcr&. 

Lending money on interest, amongst other sins, was prohibited 
by the civil law’s, as w ell as by the canons : the lenders were fhreai- 
enened W'ith severe penalties, and dcnouiKed to the hatred of the 
public under the infamous name of usurers. 

Throughout the reign of the feudal system, the barons, who 
formed, at this epoch, a considerable ciass of borrowers, took no 
steps to set aside the decree of the church on the loan of money at 
interest. They scrupled not to violate the law by borrowing. And 
still less to make it a shield for avoiding repayment. The lenders, 
exposed to the endurance of every kind of injury and ill treatment, 
in lieu of payment, w’ere obliged to elRict enormous interest?. This 
excited redoubled hatred against them among the public j the slave 
of its prejudices — the multitude — ^heaped on the lenders that blame 
of which, in reality, the conduct of the debtors was the true cause. 
Added to fvhich, during the middle ag^s, the principiil money-lenders 
were Jews } and to the contempt attached to the profefsion of 
usurer, was united the reprobation with which the whole Jewish race 
w^as afl^cted. ^ 

Things changed with the progress of commerce. Commerce lives 
but by credit, and commercial credit has this peculiarity, that it enriches 
the hJSrrower as much as the lender, and often even in a still greater 
proportion. Merchants were, conse(|jently, interested in cdbtaining 
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a revocati(Jl of the laws w^hich prohibited loans. The barons, think- 
ing liitle for the future, and caring onlj for the debts which they had 
rontructcdjw^ercdelighted at being enabled to throw them off by bank- 
ruptcy ; — this for a long time, the course purjucd by govern- 

ments ; but the same method could not suit the interests of mer- 
chants, who al\1iiys require to possess the power of borrowing, and 
can only obtain advantageous loans by securing inviolate the rights 
of the lenders. •'Ae laws against usury, that is to say, against 
lending money on interest entirely put a stop to credit, by substi- 
tuting cliarity in the place of commercial contracts. From the mo- 
ment that t oinincrdal interests assumed an importance^ii the state, 
OIK- oi the necessary effects of such a revolulHon of society yas the 
authorising stijmlations for interest. ^ 

Jt v>as under Elizabeth that the loan oi money on* interest was 
f naily made legal in England. The parliamentary statute which 
authorised it, sulHcientlv marks the situation in which the legisla- 
ture then found itself. In tlie enactment of the statute, the lending 
of money on interest is declared legal, whilst the preamble qualifies 
it as a horrible and detestable sin, absolutely forbidden by the law of 
God. In Fiance, until ihe Ilevtlution, u was only permitted on 
condit'on of the alienation of the capital in perpetuity ^ but custom 
tc'leraied what was proscribed by huv ^ like all other absurd law\s it 
yas violated in a thousand difiereut w’ays ; its rigorous execution 
would lij.ve annihilated commerce, the slightest attempt to enforce 
it caused such disorder that the supreme authority was compelled to 
jiuerfere a»d command that the law^s should remain dormant. Al- 
ways eluded, it was not, however, exjnessly revoked } by the 
decree of the 2d of October, 1780, wdiich permitted stipulations for 
interest witjiout an alienation of the principal, without its being tin- 
der stood as an innovation of the usages of commerce. In the 5th 
Therraidor, year IV. of the llepublic, another law proclaimed, ^ that 
in future every citizen was free to make any contract that should 
appear good to him, and that the obligation to which he might 
pledge himself should be executed in the terms and to the amount 
stipulated.’ 

TBe legality of lending money on interest, is not now a disputed 
question 5 thus far the legislature has abandoned the cause of the 
theologians and jurisconsults. Their arguments were too wak to 
endure examination, and have lung since received their mortal 
blow from political economy. Nothing can be more absurd than 
the reasonings put forw^ard by them on the subject. Their princi- 
pal reason for inteisdicting it is the unproductive nature of money 
itself. ‘ Animal^j reproduce their species,' said the adversaries of 
loans 5 ^ a sheep engenders sheep j but a piece of money giv es n^ 
birth to another piece of money.* The penetration of these learned 
personages did not extend so fai^ as to discover that with money. 
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sheep and other things susceptible of rendering a profit to their 
possessors might be procured^ *- 

V, But in removing the Interdiction which had been placed on the 
lending of money on interest, governments did not give it fuP 
liberty ; a rate Hof interest w’as fixed above which it was made 
illegal to lend. In England^ absolute liberty on this point has 
never existed. In France, it enjoyed a reign of some years ; but, 
ancient prejudices were soon revived ; and the fci'itil code, by the 
act of establishing a legal interest, stamped them with its sanction. 
Such is the syfetcni wliich now prevails : the act of lending 
money at a higher rate than that determined by the law, is crime 
punishable by the tribunals of justice, — and l;>tterly, especially, 
processdb an^coudemnations are coiistantly multiplying. 

^Vliilst this practice of lending money on interest was altogether 
forbidden by the laws, every loan on the condition of interest was 
usurious, every money-lender a usurer. Since the laws liave changed, 
the signification of the words urifrer and usiirv have undergone an 
analogous change ; lie only is now tonsidcred a usurer who ex- 
ceeds in his contracts the limits traced out by the legislature. 

In fixing a legal interest, goveritments have at various jieriods 
acted under difl'erent views. At first tin y imagined that tlicy 
might determine at their will the ratf of interest, and that to eifcct 
this, a simple decree, w’orded and piouailgated in the form willed,, 
by them would be sufficient. Afterwards, as they believed a low 
rate of interest to be in itself a good thing, they endeavoured, with 
the intention of favouring the accumulation of public ricltes, to fix 
that rate ^'clow the current interest which was established by the 
free exercise of commerce. Thia political conception, recommended 
in England, towards the end of the seventeenth century, by several 
distinguished writers, is now appreciated according to its just 
value 3 amongst those who govern, there are no longer any, with 
the exception of a few uninformed men w'ho believe that the rate 
of interest can be diaiiiiislied by violence. It is now almost a 
popular axiom that society no longer submits to be thus fashioned 
at the will of governments. 

In the present age the legislature no longer indulges the absurd 
idea of forcibly reducing the course of interest. What then is its 
object iv establishing a legal rate of interest at all } It is this : 
many p&sons entertain an opinion/ that if unlimited liberty were 
allowed in stipulations of interest, serious evils would arise from it 
to society. These evils are very imperfectly defined, but they are 
comprehended in the word usury , — ^a kind of traditional phantom, 
against which, under pain of being wanting in respect to his an* 
ce^rs, every good citizen is bound to arm himself. There is, they 
say, but one method of preventing the crime of usury ; which is to 
determine a reasonable rate of intt^rest, according to the current 
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standard of commerce j and to interdict, severely, under pain of 
heavy peiiSties, all contracts at a higher rate. This wise precau- 
tion can only serve as a barrier to the*fortunes of individuals, prove 
a source cff misery to t)orrowers, and, in fact, be prejudicial to ihtf 
public morals. •Such is the spirit in which the law is now con- 
ceived j the question at present is not the prohibifcon of loans on 
interest, or th^ ^reduction of the natural course of interest, but 
merely the prevci\tion of contracts which the law pronounces before- 
hand to be unrmsonahle : the opposition of a legal barrier to a rate 
of intcTcstj which the legislature, a better judge of the affairs of in- 
dividuals, than they themselves, declare, in virtue of their superior 
wisdom and more Enlightened experience, to be excessive. 

Is this assumption of the legislature wdll founded ? la it right 
r\ fixing a rule for stipulations of this nature, and pjbnishing such 
as violate this rule r arc the })oints to be now examined. Tliis 
question, always one of high importance, is now, however, an object 
of most « special attention. 

Before entei ing on a comparison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages which result from the crime of usury, one idea naturally 
offers itself to the mind, which is, that the contract designated 
i:!idcr the name of loan, is tlfe only one in which the legisla- 
ture so officiously charges, itself with guiding the judgment of the 
parties concerned in it. It has never occurred to its members to 
"ftjx a rc.isonahle rale for the letting of houses, or^rent of lands, or 
to punish as a usurer, any one who, for a lease, should stipulate for 
higher terms. The; never interfere in regulating the price of 
merchandise 5 but generally leave the purchasers to settle their 
ow'n conditions with the sellers, and take no further part than to 
enforce the execution of the engagements contracted. Every one 
acknowlcJges the propriety of thus acting, and feels that to attempt 
to subject all traffic to a legal rule, would be most injurious to com- 
merce, and would put an inevitable check on its prosperity. 
Whence comes it then, that in the case of money being paid as 
interest on capital, both the government and the multitude change 
their opinion, and regard the introduction of authority as useful ? 
Are there, in the nature of these things, differences which justify a 
contradiction apparently so singular ? ^ 

The only one which, at the first view, presents itself, is entirely 
in favour of unrestrained liberty in the loan of money on ^terest. 
Of all articles of merchandise, nfoney, which is the one employed in 
loans, is that of w^hich the value is most easily recognised, and con- 
sequently that in which fraud is the most difficult. Experience in 
business is necessary to guard a person from being deceived in the 
value of a house, or article of furniture, or any other commodity ; 
but where is the man whose knowledge is so limited, or who is5<so 
ignorant of general affairs, as n(|); to be acquainted with the current 
interest of the day } There is no commercial fact that is accompa- 
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nied with so much publicity, or that is so accessible to every body. 
If, then, on the principle of preventing fraud, a distinction should be 
made between loans and otliel kinds of contracts, it does not appear 
Vo be the former which should be loaded with' shackles j since, from 
the very nature of its object, it presents natural guarantees which no 
other kind of tralhsaction offers in an equal degree; an additional 
reason for accusing both laws and opinions of absuj-thty ! 

But, before pronouncing judgment, we iimst ei.aipine tijc case in 
all its details. Thi^s far, we have only proposed the (piostion ; we 
will now proceed to demonstrate and justify the solution gh on to it 
by political economy. ^ 

It is now no longer admissible in ])olitical cconwny to defend tlic 
old laws‘Whic^) prohibited loans altogether ; all qconomist^ are now 
agjeed.in condemning them ; and yet, most extraordinarily, fho pre- 
judices on thc*subject of interest on h-.ms still continue to maintain 
their strength almost unshaken. K\ery y'in\ fre^h instances occur 
of condemnation by the court's for the crime (d* y, and ihe-io 
condemnations are applauded by the iarg/'-t })orlioij of the public. 
There are few questions the scicniific st)iuiu)ii of which is so clear, 
and yet there are on which popular opinions ha\e been so long 
at variance with the precept', of seic^hce. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from this i Not that science is 
wrong, and that prejudices are Lo be ra iled on : science', as we will 
shortly prove, has facts on its side : bm pi ejudicc'* lia\ e only opinions 
on theirs, p ossession almost immemorial, a coiifu'.ion of ideas suffi- 
ciently plausible, and some specious arguments. Science ought not, 
therefore, to shrink ba(‘k before the ob-ilnacy of prejudices, but 
rather to jftidouble its efforts to destroy thoir empire, to aj)ply itself 
to the reconciling their sojjhisms, and e.-pecially to take fr^fun them 
the support of the. generous seniiments of humanity. 

Bentbam arranges und<‘r four heads the principal arguments em- 
ployed in his defence of the Laws on Usury. This classification, 
which is very complete, com])rehends almost all tlic advantages 
wdiich can be attributed to the restrictive laws, and all the defects of 
which the system of indefinite liberty can be accused. If we are to 
belie ye the partisans of the former, the good effects of their system 
are,— ^firstly, the repression of prodigality j secondly, the security 
affo-ded to indigence against extortion ^ thirdly, the placing a barrier 
to the :£ifierity of speculative men , ^ourtliJy and lastly, the protec- 
tion of simplicity from fraud. Such great advantages cannot, they 
say, be too dearly purchased j and the legislature cannot renounce 
them writhout compromising public order, and failing in its most 
sacred duties. 

No one denies that prodigality is an evil ; but in what manner 
can the laws on usury operate against if ? Prodigality consumes 
many more capitals belonging to s[Asndthrjfts than borrowed capi- 
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tals, particularly those borrowed at a usurious rate of interest. 
7 k ow the la\C supposing it to be efficacious, can only prevent the 
destruction of this last class of capitals.* Two cases present them- 
scives : either the man is prodigal is successful, or he is ruined. 
Ill •the lirst case, long as he can give securities, such, for in- 
Ftfincc, as the mortgage of lands, he will always fiftd ftmds to be 
borrowed from, a%the current rate of commercial interest; and, as 
his laere prodigality docs not (li>pose him to borrow on conditions 
less fiuourabic thfin those which it is in his power to obtain, the 
law is, in this case, without cilcct. P>ut, suppose tlie prodigal 
ruined, who would lend to him on any condition ? ^Voiild he tind 
even a usurer to entCr into a contract witli him and shat^^ his ruin ? 
Tin* fiw, wdiich do?s not prevent i\u. ruin of.the prodigal, has no 
lone^’T^my object whan once that ruin is accomplished. XetiiS, fora 
moiiKMii, grant itr ( fficaciousnch^ ; how' many wa\>> are there not o^ 
el adii'-g it ? U'ill it pre\ cnt the jirodlgiil from purcluising'mcrdiandise 
on eit diJ ? iiid can he not as easily ruin himself by these purchases 
as by hxuis •' Nothing, tlien, can more chimerical than the attri- 
buting the repression (»f prodigality to the laws on usury. 

Turgot reinarhb, with truth, thai ^ the only usurers who arc really 
V.auofui to society, arc tiioso who ^:ake a trade of lending to young 
m* ii whose alldivs arc deran^Tod. I'heir true (.rime, he adds, is not 
)hat. of being usurers, but oi‘ facilitating and encouraging, by this 
^siieans, the irregularities of young men, and driidng them to the 
aUernati\e of ruining or dislionouring themselves. If they deserve 
it is on this head, and not on account of the usury they 
b;:vc eoimnitted. Jlui the true precaution against this evil is in 
the law wdiich dechires minors incapaldc of entering iiitc^any en- 
gagements, and not in those against usury, w liicii have no power 
to arrest 14.’ The stipulaled rate of interest is not, indeed, the 
source of the evil 3 it is only to be considered as an aggravating 
circumstance ; it wwld not the less exist, e\ en when the lender 
should have contined himself to the limits affixed by law. 

Powerless against prodig-ality, does this prohibition offer, as it is 
pretended, a tutelary support to indigence r Examination proves 
the "weakness of this second reason, which, like the first, rests on a 
com*plete illusion. As a man in indigence is not, on that account 
merely, a man without understanding, it is probable that, if he con- 
sents to pay a higher interest than that which is legal, it is J)ecause 
he cannot meet with any more advantageous means of borfowdng. 
What effect, then, does the prohibition produce? It entirely pre- 
vents his borrowing 3 for it cannot make the lender prefer, on the 
same conditions, the hazardous investment offered him by the poor 
man, to the secure ones which he is certain of meeting with from 
the rich. But, if the poor man has a pressing occasion for money, 
which, as we do not suppose him imbecile, may well be prearumed, 
can he bless a law which leavA him without any resource, and 
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which, from the love of a vague abstract question, condemns him, 
perhaps, to inevitable ruin. V 

Observe how little the legislation is consistent with itself. Pro- 
^ fpssing the intention of protecting the indigent againsf the seduc- 
tion of a disadvantageous traffic, it forbids them <0 borrow on cer- 
tain conditions. But how many other kinds df traffic are there at 
least as important as that of money-lending, and^n which, never- 
theless, the law does not interfere ? Is there oru; ff greater import- 
ance to the poorer classes than the purchase of corn ? Xow, docs 
the law fix a maximum for the price of corn ' Let us again examine 
another kind of contract — the exchange of labour for a salary. 
The labouriir who solicits employment is, from liis situation, at 
least as much dcj)endaiit on the master, as the borrower finds him- 
self at the mercy of the lender j add to whiV.li, that the sale of 
labouj* is, in reality, but a specie s of lo.in. The labourer yields, in 
consideration of a salary ^^lliL■]l be actually receives, that which 
ought, at a later jieriod, to return to luin in tlic produce of labour 
and capital. U'hy, then, does not tlie legi^latiirt., pursuing its system 
of protection throughout, establish a niiuinnan for the price of 
labour. Ouglit not all the se who think the legislature is right in 
not doing so, if they W’ould not iii(4?ir the rcpniacli (>rinc‘onsistency, 
to blame it for iuterfering in fixing the ivue of interest for money r 

The manner in whicli the greater nuiiilicr of h^uis among the 
poorer classes are c»)nductcd, comes alsc/ to liie snpjn>rt of our opinion^ 
They almost always borrow on pieda*.": it they were to offer no 
guarantees tiiey would find no lenders at any rate ; but a pawn be- 
ing the most solid of all securities, it is evident, that in a loan made 
on this ccifidition there is no iiimne for large interest, which is only 
demanded as a comjicubation for the chances of loss. The law, 
even supposing its s}»tcm good, ha^ no occasion, in thi^ case, to 
occupy itself with determining the nite ot interest ; its .sole object 
should be 10 regulate the loan of money on pledge.s, according to the 
principles of right and cijuity, J>ut what a strange contradiction ! 
it prohibits contracts for an interest above 5 per cent, j and, at the 
same tirnp, it jjermits, in the pav\nt>roking establishments which it 
authorises, conditions far more oppressive, — an interest even double 
the legal rate to be impo.sed on the borrowers ! 

To conclude IJentham’s classification, it remains to be seen if the 
laws on vsury arc necessary to protect imbecility against fraud, and 
to prevent the ruinous speculation# of those rash men who are 
called schemers. 

Suppose a man in a state of absolute imbecility, and incapable of 
conductii^ his own affairs ; it is evident that he &ught nok to be 
allowed tfe power of borrowing, but neither ought he to be suffered 
to cofftraet any engagement whatever. There is no occasion for a 
law to protect him from usury j bu^ a general law to protect inca- 
pacity. The case of imbecility excepted, why should not weak- 
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luinded and unenlightened men borrow as well as rent, purchase, 'or 
sell ? Is nCt the most stupid individual always a better }udge of 
his own interests than the legislature, wfeo, ignorant of the particu- 
lar circumstances of each loan, can only give a blind and hazardous 
opinion ? • 

As regards s]^£CuTation, if the prohibition prevents Ihe bad, it 
equally tends to%arrest the good. Every new project offering 
necessarily the cl^pwces of failure, whoever borroM s money for its 
execution (.ught to submit to paying a higher interest than the 
merchant who is occupied in a branch of industry long known and 
established ? The hxing a maximtou of interest must then, in 
many ( ascs, be prejudicial to an incalculable^nurnbcr beneficial 
enrerprisop. • ^ 

ISow, as political economy does not, like some statesmen, ^dmit 
the ,)»inciple that evil produces more evil, than good produces goocf, 
as, (‘11 » lie contrary, it pruns.^c.- the opposite doctrine, it does not 
rogc.id the restraint put on bad speculations as a sufficient compen- 
sation for the obstacles op]K)-»ed to useful projects. On an exannna- 
lion of tlie facts, it \Nill be fmind, that out of the totality of projects 
cx^^cuted, tlie luimber cf those \\liich succeed is very much greater 
tlian of those which fail , if it wete otliorwi.sc, societies would never 
vnri( h themselves. 'Jin'- true, even of projects which the in- 
venlois execute with ihelr own resources ; it ought, therefore, to be 
Tiill mi' c so of those I in operation with borA)w*ed means. If, 
on side, credit furnishes projects with the means of execution, 
on the other, it submirs them to proofs, and imposes judges on 
them } the idea must, in fact, please the lender, more impartial and 
less prepossessed than the inventor 5 every enteiqirisc, J^-herefore, 
supported by credit, carries with it two guarantees, because it has 
received tfle approbation of at least two individuals. 

We see, therefore, to what the reasons alleged in favour of the 
laws on usury, are reduced. All the dangers which are made to 
appear so formidable, vanish on a closer inspection, almost entirely, 
or if they still retain some shadow of reality, it is at least evident 
that it is not by the law's of usury that it is possible to prevent 
thQii. 

To the assumed advantages, lot us now oppose the real disadjvan- 
tages. A radical evil in the law's on usury, ev’^en supposing their 
principle good, is the facility of eluding them. AVith whatever 
severity they may pretend to firm themselves, there are ahvays a 
thousand ways of avoiding their menaces. But as, in spite of their 
impotence to effect their object, they do sometimes strike, it hence 
arises that, powerless as they are in a general sense, they do not the 
less subject togreat risks the lenders who attempt to violate tli|m. They 
foresee these risks, and, 4 n general, public opinion rather exaggerates 
than softens them. AVhat thei^ do they do ? Always finding the 
means of violating the law, and yet not being secure of impunity. 
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they stipulate in their conditions, under the furm of ii^k^rest, for a 
preniiiim which shall insure them against the risks to wfiicli the law 
exjioses them. Thus, whifet the aim of the law is to prevent high 
' rates of interest, its effect is to increase them by as much as is 
requisite to cover all risks. It proposes to itsdf the protection 
of borrowers ; and instead of ameliorating their situation it renders 
it still w*orse, and creates new' embarrassments for them. 

It is not only by theri^ks to which it exposcs''the money-lenders, 
that the law’ tends to heighten the rate of interest to ail those who are 
unable from particular ^•irclUll^taTlces to borrow nt a legal interest : 
it also produces the same efltci in another way. <il is siinicieiit that 
a law exists '‘whether it he founded in reason or not, to prevent men 
of stric,t probitv from*' violating it; and this ^ropngnance is still 
stronger and' more general when the law v- in accordance with 
powerful prejvdices. The iirohibiriuTt from lending, above a c ertain 
rate of iutcu’cst, tends, then, to weaken lh(' c (anjictition on tht‘ .'>ide 
of the capitalists who might be dispo^cd tvi lend ahoce this rate. At 
the Sfime time it loaves, in this clas- of lenders, none but men whose 
morality is not very scrupuloiH, and who. eonsetjiiently, offer less 
security against fraud than ordinar} imiiiev -lenclors, Tiider this 
new head, therefore, the ctfoet piodtVcc'd i>Y Uielaw;- on usury is still 
that of injuring the interest'- of borrowets, tind hicrcasing the evil 
they were destined to prevent. 

It may be aflirm?d, without the feai (if coi iradiction, that almost 
all the cases (»f contracts, at an enor>ov»n-- nucie-i, which are cited 
by the partis ans fif the laws on u?>urv. in riqqiort of their opinion, 
have been provoked by those vjcrv l)(. wc nor see in luMtory, 

that iiileref.V, diminishes or incrcu-jcs hi proj.ortiori as contracts are 
more or less rigorously c-xecuied 'r Xoth:i;g is more siinplv logical 
than that interc^'t .d^mld ri.-c in jaoportimi to the risks. hen the 
barons of the middle age-, from whom large interests were de- 
manded, conijilainccl against the lenders, it 'W'as themselves alone 
w hom they ought to have accused ; for, if they had been accustomed 
to be exact in their payments, th. v would have borrow'ed upon much 
easier conditions. By far the greater number of examples al- 
leged in fa\ our of the proliibitioii w’cre caused by that prohibiticn 
itself. , 

But not only is the prohibition destitute of beneficial effects, and 
in direct ot'iposition to the end propose^ by its defenders ; it is founded 
on an entirely false principle ; and hence arises innumerable defects 
of the greatest importance. The principle of the laws on usury is 
this, namely, that there is in the nature of things an invariable 
muximuni of interest capable of being determined by the legislature, 
and beyond which every contract is in itself unreasonable, and essen- 
tially prejudicial to the borrower. The limit fixed by the law is 
accounted the exact criterion of the iprudence and wisdom of en- 
gagements. In other terras, the .legislature, ignorant as it must 
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necessarily be of the situation of the individuals concerned, pretends 
to be more ^.pablc than they themselves of judging of their own 
concerns, and pronounces their reason infjirior to its own on the sub- 
ject of their jjersonal afhiirs. It is sufficient to express such a pro- 
]) 05 .ition for its full absurdity to be felt. 

One of two things must happen, either the legal libiii^is so high 
that no one is tei!ljjtcd to exceed it j or, it is so low, as to shackle 
a great number of contracts, and then it is undoubtedly injurious. 
Such is the eharaifter of the laws which, in France and England, 
tix the rrue of interest. The standard t>f lliis legal interest they 
determine by that which is generally paid by those borrowers who 
can offer solid securities. Hence it results, that if they wj?re strictly 
adhered t(>, they wo^ild ontiiely shut oui the re^'^oiirce of credit from 
all \\ho were unable# to give similar guarantees. Is., not ibis a 
great e.'il " Is it just and ^\ise to dej)nve of the power of borrow-* 
irig till those wiiom chance has not placed in a fortunate condition ? 

"Notliing can be more a])niird tljaii to pretend to determine before 
haitd, in ' ’trder the ferin of a genera>riile, what 7iutximiwi of interest 
can be rcvi'^onably ])nid under ail circumstance.^. Interest ought to 
■’’ary and does vary, according to i»idi\ idiiaN, the personal situation 
of the borrowers, tiinej> a id places and tlii' state of commerce in a 
dvcii quarter and ojxictj. Xo one consents to pay a high interest 
from caprice, or to ruin IfinisoiF for plea*^ave ; it may be presumed, 
aijd tj‘i‘' presumpiioii '' imaioned by the laws if all other con- 
tracts ihat a man arrived at the age of maturity, enjoying a sound 
mv:d, acting freely and with a knowledge of all the circumstances, 
doc?, lud contract an engagement but on a just view, as much so at 
least, as is possible for him to take, of that which is for his own 
advantage. Such is the general rule j the examples which may be 
oppo.sed to are but. exceptions and those even rare. Now the 
law ought not to sacriliee the general rule to the exception. If a 
man consents to pay a higher interest than that wdiich is legal, it 
must be believed tliat he has a reasonable iiiiitiv'c for so doing, and 
that he is only decided by the belief that the loan will be advan- 
tageous to him, notwithstanding the apparently o])prcssive condi- 
tions attached to it. 

TvVo different motives may determine a man on contracting a 
debt ; the desire of obtaining a profit, or that of avoiding a loss. 
In both cases it may be prolitable to him to borrow at a Jiigber 
rate than the legal interest ; aud»hc alone is a competent judge of 
whether it is likely to be for his advantage or not. New enter- 
prises furnish an example of the first hypothesis ; as, in general, in 
cases of success, the profits yielded by them are large enough to ad- 
mit of those who undertake them paying considerable interest. As 
regards the second motive, does not every one know how frequently 
occasions occur in which it is advantageous for a merchant to 
borrow at a very high interest, riAher than be compelled to sell his 
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nierchaDdise at a loss } It is especially in a great commercial 
crisis that the absurdity of this law is more particufeirly proved j 
capitals are then held and it is difficult to meet with any 

money lenders 3 at the same time that th© great surplus of goods 
beyond the demand which produces the crisis, am! which time alone 
can dissipEhe, ^akes it of the greatest importance to merchants to 
obtain credit. The effect of the laws on usury been especially 
seen in the late panics of England, and their abrogation has therefore 
been loudly called for, and not by the leiiders/'but by those who 
have occasion to borrow. So true is it that the establishment of a 
legal interest is a thing contrary to reason, that go\ crninents them- 
selves, in their loans, never respect their own hilc. I'lie segal rate 
in France is live per cent. 3 but the public Ibans arc in\ariably 
contra'cted at a higher rate. Thus it has happened that the French 
government has received for fi\c francs of interest fifty francs of 
capital 3 bu{ nev^er has it roeeivc-i ninety, and exactly the same 
thing has happened ^^ith the various descriptions of llritish stocks. 
Is it not a singular incoiisistoiicy In a government that it should 
consider that to be prejudicial for indniduals, which for itself it 
esteems profitable ? 

The laws on ttsury arc thou prejudicial from placing an obstacle 
to all useful contracts, the condition t»f whicli, regulated by various 
circunistancc.s, is the stipulatitm f'>r a Ijighcr interest than that 
which is established b} law, I'ho ver\ Casi^ of the system 
which they rest is wrong 3 it is oin of the remains of ancient pre- 
judices, v'hich attribute to gov ernments the right of regulating and 
directing every thing. Hie empire of these prejudices is destroyed 
as far as^regard'^ labour, and tlic various sales and exchanges which 
form the interior coininerco of a .«<late. ’v\'hy, then, should it still 
subsist in the ca'^c of loan>. wliich Is but a s]>ec?ies of exchange, and 
which ignorance alone could desire to subject to a particular regu- 
lation f 

Thus far we have only taken into consideration the interest of 
the borrowers, and of commerce in general 3 we must now turn 
our attention to that of the Jendcl*. * The Iqan of money on interest/ 
says Turgot, whcjsc high philosophical doctrines place the 5 a|{;red 
notions of justice above every other argument, ^ is lawful on a more 
general, and a still more important principle 3 since it is that which 
forms basis on which the edifice of society is raised, I allude 
to the ttiviolable right by which ev^.ry one is the absolute master of 
his own property, wliich secures him from being despoiled of it but 
with his own consent, and which enables him to put such conditions 
on this consent as he may judge proper.' Is it n<Jt 4 |ideed just that 
the proprietor of a capital sliould have the power to 'exact an in- 
terest for the sacrifice which he makes of the enjoyment of that 
cq)ital for a certain length of time ? and is it not alsb equitable that 
the interest should be so much hig&r as the risk of losing the capi- 
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tal is greater } What would a landed proprietor say if the legisla- 
ture attemptiid to reduce the rent of his estates, or prohibited him 
from receiving more than a stated sum ptr acre ? — would he not ex- 
claim against it as a violation of the rights of property ? The laws 
on \isury violate, ip an e(jual degree, the rights of capitalists. Ab- 
surd as regards borrowers, they are iniquitous towards lenders. 

Thus the right\f capitalists, the interest of borrowers, the inef- 
ficiency of the legisVtive j>ower, the faliacy of the arguments used 
in defence of the restrictive laws, all show that the laws on usury 
arc bad, that the loan of money ought, like all other contracts, to be 
perfectly free, and that the very term of usury, as indicating a 
crijne, sh.Mild be blolted out from the criminal code. 5uch is the 
condusion to which \ve think all t'.ese arguments tend. The only 
means of protecting lenders, and giving them the power of lending 
at a low rate of interest, is to make the fulfilment ,pf contracts* 
pi-unpT and exact. By this method, that portion of interest which 
forru^; a j>remiuui of iiisnruice would diminish, and the rate of interest 
itself Vij‘iiid become as low as the sUte of society would bear. 

If we believe th il the laws ought not to punish usury as a crime, 
does it therefore follow that i!io>e who are called usurers never 
offend against morality • Most undoubtedly not 5 and this explana- 
tion ought fo rocoiieiJe niuight and serupiilous minds to our opi- 
liion*^, at which they ma\ , perhaps, liave been astonished. But a 
\Ir 3 tinerion must be made between morality and law. The ca- 
pit dll'll who exacts a high interest from a ])oor man in want, is not 
tee ie^'S an immoral man because he confines himself within the 
limit-i of his right ; bo is wanting in benevolence, he sins against 
charity j but it not for having exceeded any particular ra^e of in- 
terest that morality condemns him : circiiinstanccs may occur in 
which it be equally culpable to exact any interest whatever, 

and ill which even he ought to give freely. Such is the duty which 
morality frecpiently imposes ; this duty cannot be prescribed by law: 
charity is preached, but not commanded. If a man should pass an 
unfortunate being, perishing from extreme want, without offering 
him some relief, would not his hardness of heart be revolting to you ? 
And yet do you think th^ the law ought to dive into his purse, and 
compel him to give } The proprietor who, in time of famine, en- 
hances the price of his corn to poor wretches expiring with hunger, 
and profits by their misery to enrich himself, does he not merjt pub- 
lic contempt as much as the usurer ? But, at the same timte that 
he is despised, every one acknowledges that the law cannot inter- 
fere, and force him to sell at a particular price. Morality is one 
thing, and law another. It does not belong to the law to pre- 
scribe the ac jomplishrnent of every duty 5 it can only exercise its 
authority where right is violated, or injustice committed. Now, to 
be wanting in charity is not to commit an injustice, or violate a 
right. There are still other wayS in which a usurer may be immo- 
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ral, and without falling under the cognizance of the law. When he 
encourages the follies of a spendthrift, or the passK/ns of a de- 
bauchee, he commits an immoral act 5 but would not the simple 
lender, in a similar case, be equally worthy of reproach } The im- 
morality does not arise from the rate of interest;!* it arises from 'his 
being a sort (X accomi)lice in the vices of the borrower. Now, as 
these vices are not punished by law, it is clear ^t the accomplice 
in them ought not to be more severely punishe^! The law docs not 
punish the publican who sells more wine to meft who are already 
drunk 3 and yet, at the tribunal of reason, would he not be pro- 
nounced guilty of encouraging, or even being an accomplice, in this 
' vice? i, • 

In conclusion, we anust remark, that the greatest part of the 
actuarimmorality of usurers is the creation of the legislature. All 
prohibitions dictated by a faKe principle give birth to a correspond- 
ing class of vicious men '*\hich would not have existed but for ttiern. 
It is thus that the restrictions laid on foreign commerce have engen- 
dered smugglers. Such laws ara too absurd not to be violated, and 
yet those who infringe them can scarcely be looked upon as upright 
men. 


> The Soldier, 

A WARRIOR lay on the sun-brigbt strand. 

In the ^lory of war and the robe of tight, 

And be clench’d bis sword in bis red right hand, 

'VV’ith the fiery grasj) of the dying l)ra\ e. 

The plume of battle waved madly o'er, 

*As the s(|uadrons roiled in their ebbing strength 3 
But He slept in his rest on that gore-fringed shoje, 

^^'hile the whooping peons wandered by. 

His heart’s-blood gushed in a torrept tide. 

From the yawning gash which tlie lance had made 3 
And the eye hath lost the glance of pride, 

Which blazed, in life, with a world of light. 

But mark ! the dark- webbed silk o^hat brow. 

And the silent powers of that nerveless limb. 

And the haughty smile, that was straying now 
^ O’er the querulous shake of tliat quivering lip. 

t)h ! mark him well, as his ^lume and sword ^ 

Are the only honours oppression left. 

When the tyrant’s spear and a foreign horde 
Had call’d him away from his father's home. 

Bright Isle, that gems the ruby west. 

Thy son is sleeping his dreamless sleep 3 
And Erin’s child is happy aiK blest 
In the land that gives him a soldier’s grave ! D. S. L. 
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Reflections on the Present %ate of British India. 

• • 

• A VERY able ^ork has just been announced, under the title given 
■above 5 and having been favoured with an early cApy*in sufficient 
time to give it % hasty perusal before our sheets are closed for the 
press, we shall endeavour to present our readers with a brief out- 
line’ of its purpose* and give them an entire chapter from its in- 
structi\e j»age';. By whcuiisoevcr the work may have been written, 
whether in England or in India, it evinces a perfect knowledge on 
tne part of the writer, of everv brani li of his •subject,, and cannot 
fail to sake a very thigh rank among the useful and excellent 

hooks which have ri/:'cently appeared on the subject India and 
Indian affairh. We aii-ain (H)ngratularo t»’ir readers on the evidently 
increasing intei^est taken h\ the well-infor ned classes ih England, in 
a!^ that relates to our Iiniian empire, and we sincerely and con- 
iidentlv believe that tlii^ will go with a rapidly accumulating 
force, a- Iho discussions on (he renewal of the Charter draw near. 

In die firnt chapter of this vork, which may be regarded as a 
general historical iiitroduotion, T^ece‘--‘ary to a clearing away of the 
difheullios to geiiorMl rcad('r'^, rhe writer maintains, in o|)position to 
Sir dohn Mideolm’s inferenf-e. tliat almost any European power 
would have made eqnall;, rapid ‘strides in the sul^ugation of India 
W’*h ourselves, if left to l -ieir own exertion without European com- 
['rtitors. Sir John i< angry with those who appear to undervalue 
Oic exploits of the English in India, and dedicates his book to his 
friend the Duke of W ellington, as if to vindicate the character of 
Indian warfare. \ iewnng the matter phi]oso})hieally, how^ever, it 
seems pretty certain that the weakness of tiie Native powers being 
once thoroughly understood, India became, a‘< a matter of course, 
the piey of the lirst European state which, after surmounting the ob- 
stacles oi)posod by i* ■ ovvn caste, found itself at leisure to organise 
and carry into effect a regular sy lem of territorial aggrandizement. 

On the s'jbject of a Russian invasion of India, the consideration 
of which occupies the s<(feond chapter, a great deal has been wTitten j 
and* those who are disposed to jironounce such an event almost im- 
possible, and certainly destined to meet with defeat if attemp>ted, 
seem hitherto In have the b.'st of the argument. But the irresist- 
ible force of facts has lately b^en too much for these reflsoners. 
W’^e have se^n a Russian army of adequate strength to form a 
nucleus to an invading force, enter Persia in spite of all opposition, 
and, in a short c^impaign, so completely lay open the road to the 
capita], as to put it out of the power of the Shah to stop their pro- 
gress to it otherwise than by negociation. We have seen, too, so 
much disaffection, so much implied treachery, such materials and 
disposition for intrigue, that no tian can doubt the power of Russia 
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at the present moment, or on the death of the present monarch, to 
secure to itself as great an ascendancy in Persia as we nifcv exercise 
at the court of the Great JVtogul. The next ?Shah, whoever he be, 
will not have strength and influence enoughpto establish, himself on 
the throne, without the assistance of a foreign power : if one party 
claim the assisfance of Great Britain, the other will obtain that of 
Russia ; in which case the possession of India wSl be contended 
for in the heart of Persia. On the other hand,'^if a successor to 
the present Shah be nominated by the paramoifiit* influence of the 
Russian court, Persia will, in effect, be in the occupation of a Rus- 
sian force, and there will be no barrier but the Indus between the 
mighty rivals for Asiatic supremacy. At all •vents, therefore, it 
behoves us to look seriously into the state of oiir military force in 
India, *and to endeavour to asceitain what cl^^nce of success our 

armies in that quarter would have in the expected struggle. 

• * 

With very few exceptions, the Indian army may be said to have 

contended hitherto only with enemies vastly inferior to itself in mi- 
litary organisation, as well as iucthat prowess for wdiich the several 
branches of an army should be distinguished. The cavalry of the 
Native powers, though undoubtedly the vliU of their armies, seldom 
made or met a charge when opjaiscd in line ; their infantry, not- 
withstanding the instructions and occasional presence of Euroj^ean 
officers, has never manoeiivered in ^Vont of our line, nor attacked 
any but the small4;st detached pariv, nor withstood an attack in the 
open field, though sometimes, wlicn covered with breastworks of 
fortifications, it has stood with considerable iirmiiess j and the same 
may be said of their artillery 3 in a general engagement it has sel- 
dom stirred from the spot where it was first planted, excepting per- 
haps in an awkward attempt 10 retreat 3 it has never (as far as we 
can recollect) been manoiuvcred offen^h'cly in the open fi^ld against 
a British line 3 the directing of it^ fire has displayed no skill, nor the 
composition of its ammunition any science and resources beyond the 
rude materials of powder and ball in their coarsest and most simple 
forms. 

To counterbalance all these disadvantages, however, it should be 
observed, that the forces of the several Native powers with whom 
we have contended, have always greatly surpassed us in point of 
' DUitiber 3 and that whilst their ignorance and inertness have afforded 
us every opportunity of displaying our superior skill in military 
combination, the achievements of ^he Indian army have never been 
effected without the exertion of great courage and ability, under 
difficulties considerably enhanced by climate and the nature of the 
service. Without, therefore, in the smallest c^gree derogating 
from the character of the Indian army, it may be said that their 
triumphs, though undoubtedly brilliant, and earned only by a series 
of arduous exertion, yet afford but a feeble criterion of their fitness 
to.sustain a straggle with a EuropL^an force of their own strength. 
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possessing all the resources which science and experience could 
give therff: 

The almost unvaried success which fias attended the Indian army 
ip field engagements, though calculated to in*^pire it vrith the great- 
est confidence, a% long as the system against what it i§ accustomed 
to act continues unchanged, may have a contrary effect when it 
meets wdth sermus opposition, attended with those vicissitudes 
from which the i)e#t disciplined troops, when fairly balanced in the 
field, cannot expect to be #temptod. The easy victories gained by 
the French over the Spanish armie-, contribnted not a little to unfit 
them for contending with the troops or Wellington j and it is undeni- 
able that in militaji^ ethics a ( ertain portion of adversity is necessary 

10 that perficrion of eh racter which eon-tifntes a truly formidable 
army. I'he forces ni India, having so seldom been compelled to apt 

011 the defen>ive, lane little or no experience on ^uany points re- 
quiring the displa\ of some of the mo^t valuable tpialities which 
liglit disciplined troojKs can pos‘*'css- In the exent of a sudden 
chanac iu the nature of the ‘^ervi^e on which they were employed, 
a new system of war, then Middeiily luifold. d to their view', would 
have all the effect of a Mirj)rj*^c, and Ixdore they could adapt them- 
selves t<* it, the inoM dill'll r ii* e()nse(|ucnees might be entailed. 
Xor hwc examples of ihi*. Klnil be^ n entirely wanting in India, 
even under the advanotge whiib «u]>orior science and discipline 
router. In tlie Persian (Tiilf, in Nepaul, and rcA'Ptly in the Ilur- 
mese war, each of the Indian e^ tabli^hmcnt^' has in turn evinced 
me effects witieh unwonted resolution on the jiarl of their opponents 
i? likely to produce upon our troojis ; and there can be little doubt, 
that if circumstances, of 1 lie nature alluded to, were to ctfcur in the 
presence of an enemy capalile ot proliiing to the fullest extent by 
such an indication of unsoundiiess, the c\ cut might be decisive of 
the fate of our Indian pos-'C-sioiis in a single campaign. 

These considerations, if just, sufficiently explain the precarious 
terms upon which our Inauin Empire is held : it must and ever 
will be so with valuable jiroviiices ke])t under military sw^ay. He 
who holds possession of a country b\ force alone, challenges the 
whole universe to dispute his claim, — vvlien a stronger arm appears 
he must be preiiared for a change of fortune ; and, like the gladia- 
tors of old, be will neither meet wdth support nor sympathy in his 
fall, except the people rise with one accord in his favour, gn event, 
however, which in an Indian anina is, for obvious reasons, not very 
likely to occur. But be ibis as it may, it behoves us at the present 
moment, pending the application of that moral strength to the 
Indian communfty, which Colonization alone can confer, to look 
narrowly Into the comfX)sition of our Indian army, — to divest our- 
selves of that overweening opinion of its superiority which is calcu- 
lated to lull us into a fatal secj^rity 5 and instantly to adopt such 
alterations in its organization and habit of discipline as may in a 
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great measure compensate for those deficiencies under^wliich it now 
unavoidably labours. 

In the fourth chapter of this work the author has endeavoured 
to show, that from the people of Hindustan we iilay select 
materials for a^ fine an army as any in the world.3 but that until 
our government rests its base upon the interests and affections of the 
people at large, our armies will always partake of nhat mercenary 
character which ought justly to impair our cj^nfidence in their 
fidelity. But men are nothing in a reg^Jar army without those aids 
which, providing for their ordinary wants, leave them at liberty to 
devote their entire energies to the service of the state ; and in these 
aids, he has* shown, in the second chapter of the work, that the 
country^is singularly dtlieicnt : tlie want of heffses to mount the 
cavalry and rfftillery, or for draft, the general deficiency of land 
cJrriage, and of •attic fitted for transport, and even for slaughter, we 
do not think he has at ail overated, even the trooi).s of either 
arm now on foot. But if a force prineipallv eoinjiosed of Eiiropcfifts 
were to attack the English in India, very different must be the army 
from its present state. True, the internal discipline of the several 
regiments composing the Indian army, a.->sisted as it is, for the most 
part, by the habits and dispositions pf the Native soldiery is admitted 
on all hands to be highly creditable j their parade movements, as 
well as their general duties, arc well performed, but, as an army, 
they are inexperiei^ced in field movenicnrs on an extensive scale j 
and of late years they ha^ e seldom been called upon to act except- 
ing in small detachments, isolated and indcpenclent of any general 
system of combination. Such, iiuleed,ih)m the ill-judged economy 
of the government in 'military maitcrs, hu'^ been the want of troops 
for severaf years, that corps when detached to distant posts, and 
even subdivided and spread over a considerable space o^’ country, 
instead of being relieved, and ordered, after a reasonable period, to 
repair to some large slalion where their discijffiiie might be re- 
established, liav’c been transferred from one line of outposts to an- 
other, and have thus remained for yearo without enjoying the benefits 
of reunion, or of brigade exercise. Nor are the bad effects attendant 
upon this system ibnfined to the mere discipline of the regiments, — 
their efficiency is im{)aircd in other respects, and thcvduty expected 
of the men individually, is so much harder thau the routine of a 
well-regulated service would reejuire, in consequence of the troops 
being sp much divided into detachments, that iqany of the best 
sepoys have become disgusted witu the army, and have left their 
places to be supplied by men of decidedly an inferior description, 
both in a moral and physical point of view. therefore, 

discipline suffers on the one hand, there is, on the other, a deterior- 
ation in the class of men from which the ranks are recruited so 
that even on a recurrence to a better system ofduty and organization, 
much time must necessarily elapse t^re confidence in its being per- 
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manent A^uld induce the better sort of the fighting castes again to 
enrol themselves, • 

On these considerations, although the infiintry is certainly the 
best part of the j^ativc army, it would be wise t(j consider it as 
unequivocally inferior to any European troops likely to be opposed 
to it ill the eveftt^of invasion. This branch of the service, therefore, 
■which at all times must constitute the bulk of a regular army, 
should be suppbrfed by the strongest cavalry and artillery which 
the resources of the state will enable it to organize. U^ere the fine 
plains of Hindostan to be open to the invasion of an army of fifty 
thousand Russiansf, comprising the usual proportion* of cavalry, 
together with atteiitdant Cossack:, and auxiliary Persian and AfFghan 
horse, we have no hesitation in saying that all the (ftivalry which 
the Indian government could bring against it, regular and irregu- 
lar, would be ^wept away in one cam]>aign, unless supported by a 
n^icrous but liglul}-c(|uij)ped artillery capable of following it in 
all its movements. Instead, however, of attending to these points, 
the government are reducing the strength of their corps of cavalry, 
and substituting bulk)cks for part of the artillery, which, by a late 
improvement only, had been drawn by horses. It would be edifying 
to conjecture how many of tlie»e bullock artillery guns would ac- 
comj»any the pursuit of the enemy in case of victory, or how many 
would escape from the field of battle in case of a,defeat. We sus- 
pec t that in both cases our infantry would be left entirely to their 
owii resources, 

Ij pon the whole then, tlie invasion of India is a oonsideration 
wliich cannot occupy public attention too much 5 the crisis may be 
distant, it is true, but the bare thought that, after w^hat we have 
lately witiyessed in Persia, it may be close at hand, is enough to 
rouse the mind of every man who is alive to the honour of our name, 
or to the happiness; if indeed we ever mean to study it, of the inha- 
bitants of India. 

It has been observed that an invader of Hindostan would march 
with the stream of natural feelings in his favour 5 , ^nd the same may 
be said even after his crossing the Indus. The petition of India is, 
as it were, reversed j tlie moral and physical strength of the country, 
as far as the population is concerned, reside in the north, whilst 
the strength of the government we have chosen to fix in tly south. 
In Bengal centres almost the vjiolc opulence of our Easteln pos- 
sessions, — it is the Egypt of our empire, and, as it was the policy 
of imperial Rome to conceal that province from the scrutiny of the 
world, so it wouid have been an evidence of their sagacity, if the 
British gov^jrnment had sheltered Bengal, by making it a subordi- 
nate province, and covering it by the whole strength of the metro- 
politan government placed in Upper Hindostan. The consequence 
of this not having been done, will necessarily be that foreign inva- 
sion will have to encounter less# energy in its first onset, whilst 
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every step it advances, will add prodigiously to its mdral^as well as 
physical strength. It will aDT)roach Delhi, the ancient and natural 
capital of the empire, as an mmost neglected outwork, and the pos- 
session of that city will place at its disposa*! the revived energy Qf 
the W'hole populition of the most warlike part of th^ country ; whilst 
the government, though in possession of the most Ijprtile provinces, 
and of all the riches of the interior, will yet have nothing but the 
legions of Pompey to oppose to the hardy warrif.r^ of the w’cst tind 
north. 

In the third chapter, tl)e author has treated ujion the subject of a 
permanent settlement ; and nlthough this has b(*eci more fully treated 
by other wTiters, and^^ especially by the intelhgtent author of the 
work, ^On the application of the principlcb of Colonial Policy to the 
^vernment of Jiriti^h India/ }et wo do not recollect any writer 
except the present, w ho has taken due notice of the money-getting 
propensity of the Company having induced them to add to the 
expectod evils of the pennanent ^nilement, by taxing that appeal to 
justice which they previously had done all in tlieir power to en- 
courage. They neglected to encrease the number of their law 
courts as they ought to have done, and then prolited by their owm 
WTong, by exacting a stamp at every stage of their law process. 
Some of the details given towards the end of this chapter, will serve 
to show the extreme wretchedness which prevails even in the very 
neighbourhood of our capital. 

The f'^urth chapter’ seems to hav e k^en w ritten chiefly as a caution 
against relying too much on tho'sc partial statements wdiich are oc- 
casionally^ put forth under the gmsc of general descriptions 5 and 
the lifth is wholly deduicaied to the subject of Colonization, that 
grand remedy upon which we have aVeady thought and written so 
much, that there is no smaii ditliculty in tliiiiking or writing any 
thing that has not been urged before. The second chapter, which 
treats ' On the clanger to which British India is exposed from inva- 
sions,' will, perhaps, exeitc the greatest interest among political 
and military men j hut we prefer transcribing the third chapter 
which is headed'^ On tlie Condition of the Teople of Hiiidostan,' 
as being likely to interest men of all classes, and therefore possess- 
ing"stronger claims to our immediate attention : 

^ In the last chapter, it has been shown that the defence of India 
againsfrthe attacks of a teally for\nidahle power would require not 
only a more efficient army than that which is now distributed 
throughout its provinces, but that even the best organised force 
would find it difficult to subsist in any part of the country without 
being as detrimental to its j)rosperity as if it were on hostile ground. 
With the exception of a few tribes, not very respectable as to num- 
bers, we have, perhaps, little to apprehend from the open assistance 
which the people of the country might be disposed to afford the com- 
mon enemy : but even their lukcvarmness, their indifference to the 
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fate of the present government^ would be pregnant with the most 
disastroiii^ consequences. If, indeed, it be doubted whether any 
country can be conquered when its iiAabitants resolve to be free, 
it must follow that norforeign occupant can successfully defend it, 
imless the inhabitants range themselves unequivocjilly on his side. 
It is, therefore, of the first importance to endeavour to* ascertain the 
actual condition ^)f the people, and what is their attachment to the 
soil they cultivate^ and to the government under which they live. 

'The habits of the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindostan leading 
them to indulge in pomp and sensuality, the love of ease and pleasure 
soon influenced tl^eir demeanour towards the vanquished 5 and, if 
the feelings as w^cll as the interests of the Hindoos w^§re generally 
disregarded, they at least derivea some consfclation from sce^pg their 
fellow-countrymen ’occasionally raised to high dignity and jjov/er, 
both in the ••i\il and military departments of the st.^te. It is true 
ihat this was t(to frorpiently the consccjuence of forced alliance and 
polluted blood 3 but the patient idolater, as soon as the sense of per- 
sonal degradation was (ivercoinc, 8id not disdain to profit himself 
and his kindred by the influence thus obtained. On the other hand, 
if wealth to an enormous amount was WTested from them, often 
under < ircumstances of tiic gneatest cruelty, still that w^ealth was 
dissipated as freely as it was obtained, and the gveater part of it 
flow’ed back in refreshing streams upon the industry of the country. 
It may be remarked, ti)o, that the MohammedaTis, though differing 
as much as C hristians do^ in religion, from the Hindoos, w'ere yet 
of the same flesh and blood 3 tn tlie great family of nature they were 
kindred 5 and the same sun that shed its genial influence upon the one 
cheered and animated the other : but, wflth the English,^very thing 
is different 3 the climate of India is looked upon as foreign and un- 
genial 3 •to them the country is forbidden ground 5 they are only 
allowed to reside in it as sojourners anxious to regain their native 
homes ■ and, whilst tlieir exactions surpass those of all former rulers, 
they individually support a smaller expenditure than the natives can 
be induced to believe is consistent with the stations they hold, and 
the wealth appropriated to their support. M^ith every allowance 
for variation of national character, their cxpeilCiture in India is, 
g^erally speaking, on the lowest scale of decent subsistence, ac- 
cording to their several ranks 3 their surplus income is remitted to 
Europe, and they, as well as their employers, appear to look upon 
Hindostan as a patrimony granted to them for the support of their 
families on the other side of tfle globe. Almost the whole of what 
is wrung from the people, ostensibly in requital for the protection 
afforded them by the government, instead of being laid out in bona 
tide state ‘expenditure, for the advantage of the country, is devoted 
to the payment of the interest of debts cotracted by the Company in 
their character of merchants, and in the past or present support of 
foreign establishments, such a#rrince of Wales’s Island, Bencoolen, 
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aiid St. Helena, maintained avowedly for commercial purposes. Add 
to this the depression of the higher classes, (which wa^che unex- 
pectected consequence of the territorial system of revenue,) and 
their exclusion from places of trust and ema’ument, — the little em- 
ployment given to the natives in general, in consecpience of the eco- 
nomical scafe ol our Indian establishments, and the small number of 
our troops compared with the countless multitivl&s of an armed 
force, constituted according to Asiatic notions of parade and splen- 
dour, and we may easily comprehend how inlinitc'iy more severely 
our Christian rule must bear ufion the condition and prosperity of the 
people than that of any pre\ ious coiKpieror. It is to this account 
that we sho«ld have to jdace the apathy of the ‘inhabitants, in the 
event of anj serious dimmer threatening the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment— the impoverishment of the country might not be revenged 
trpon us in deeds of insurrection and blood, but theirs would be the 
vox silentio thinis, which, though not heard in the whirhvind or in 
the earthquake, would speak dismay and ruin to the hearts of their 
oppressors 5 and the reckless iiidiiference with which they would 
behold the struggle, even if they al)^lailled from open hostility, 
would be decisive of the fate of their present rulers ; for no army 
ever yet withstood the energies of powerful invading foe, if unsup- 
ported by the sympathy of the country which it was endeavouring 
to defend. 

^ From what liun been before remarked respecting the territorial 
acquisitions of the Company, it will n adily be conceived that no- 
thing could have been less calculated to encourage the expectation 
of any improvement in the condition of the pr‘opie, than the prin- 
ciple of actpal jiecuniary profit upon w lilch those acquisitions were 
made. AMthout pausing to reflect that tlie several powers then 
bolding possessions in India, if not in opi n rebellion agrinst their 
legitimate sovereign, were certainly foreigners and intruders on the 
soil, whole tracts and provinces were accepted as gifts, or conquered 
by force of arms, as if the aboriginal inhabitants wxTe not more 
worthy of consideration than the trees and other productions to be 
found on the surface. According to the barbarous computation of 
oriental despots, countries were only valuable in proportion to the 
direct land revenue they yielded ; the happiness of the inhabitants 
never entered into the calculation, and the slow and often interrupted 
progress of arts and commerce afforded no other available source 
of incoflic. The occurrence of wars and rovolutions rarely per- 
mitted any hope of improvement in' the amount, and as amidst the 
scenes of pillage that took place under a system of graduated plun- 
der, from the prince down to the smallest functionary, every thing 
was destroyed or dissipated that came w ithin the reach of man ; the 
land, which appeared to be the only indestructible element of pro- 
duction, came to be considered as the sole proj)erty of the ruler. 
It was of this principle, which in itfclf exhibited the very essence of 
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anarchy, ignorance, and misrule, that a Christian establishment, 
cmanatin^from a community in 'whic h civilization and refinement 
were supposed to have attained thefr highest point, were not 
ashamed to avail themselves. Following the worthy prototypes 
which the histor|^ of Asiatic barbarism and tyranny ^afforded them-, 
the India Coinjpany declared that the farmers’ dues w^re in effect 
those of the staTcVij and, subsecjuently, when under the reforms in- 
troduced by Lord f^ornwallis, they ostensibly bestowed proprietary 
rights upon the Zemindars, they first appropriated to the state the 
w hole produce of the soil, after paying the expenses of cultivation, 
and one-tenth of the rental to the newly created landholder. In ad- 
dition, however, td Asiatic principles and precedents,* and to the 
learning and reseaftih bestowed by l*atton,* io prove that the sove- 
reign w\as sole proprietor, or, which amounts to the satne thing, the 
sole disposer of landed property, arguments were not long tindi 6 - 
c'jv'cred, whereby to confer on this principle the sanction of more 
competent authority, and Blackstone is (pioted by one of the writers 
in sup]iort of the Company’s prerc^ittive to prove, that if a sub- 
ject in England has only the usufruct, and not the absolute property 
in the soil j or, as Sir Edward Coke expresses it, be has dominium 
utile, but not dominium direciugi — a ryot in India may rest con- 
tented with an usufructuary right.’* lii:t, besides that this prin- 
ciple in the law of England — resting as it does upon the doctrine of 
escheats, by which the :;overcign of the stale succeeds to all inheri- 
tarxN. to which no other title can be found, and by which lands, like 
ill other property, rc\ erl to and vest in the King, who, in the eye 
oi' the law^ is th*.^ universal lord and original proprietor of all the 
land in his kingdom — is declared by Blackstone (ii. 50^to be, in 
reality, a mere fiction 3 ” it forms part only of that constitution by 
which the^King is solemnly sworn to govern his people according 
t(>, the statutes in Parliament agreed on. If, therefore, the ryot of 
l^dia is bound to rest contented with the same title to his ground 
that a subject of England possesses, to make the analogy complete, 
a free constitution should be given, and the quota of land-tax to be 
paid should be settled by his reprcbontatives in Parliament assem- 
bled. 

•Nothing, in truth, could have been more idle than the whole 
controversy concerning the right of property in the soil of India : 
the natives, whose very subsistence depended upon the issue, were 
unable to take any part in the discussion 3 and it is quit#^ evident 
that the will of government, '#hich wras alone commensurate with 
its power, was the only rule by which it w^as determined. Arguing 
from a state of tj;iings which had been produced by ages of plunder 
and desolation, the East India Company saw that the only rational 
moj^e of restoring the prosperity of the country, would interfere 
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with the pecuniary aid which their commercial embarrassments ren- 
dered necessary^ besides compeUiiig them to abstain from \iil attempts 
to increase their rents until order was restored, and with it the 
peaceful and industrious habits of the community. Their interest 
as traders was, in fact, incompatible with the rqal interest of ter- 
ritorial Tulfcrs, supposed to have a sympathy with the prosperity 
of the country. The financial difficulties in whicfi the Company s 
government had involved themselves, did not ^llow them the neces- 
sary leisure to take a just and magnanimous view of the great and 
interesting question, which the wonderful course of events had sub- 
mitted to their decision ; and, unhappily, the great Council of the 
Nation, and the ever-watchful eye of the British public, were too 
distant to admit of efectual interference to sa< e the inhabitants of 
India from the continuance of a system, w hich; even under the more 
ienient sway of Mohamiiiedaii rulers, had plunged the greater part 
of them in hopeless poverty. 

^ When, however, the India Conipany and their government or- 
dained a permanent settlement f)f the land revalue in 1793, there 
is no doubt that it was their intention to renounce all claim- to the 
proprietorship of the land in favour of the zemindars ; but in omit- 
ting exactly to define, in the first instance, the relative situation of 
zemindar and ryot, the door appears ti) ha\ e been left open to so 
many alterations and interfeivncea <*n the part of government, as in 
a great measure 4o have rediued ibe proprietary right to a mere 
name. The interests of the ryots being in direct opposition to those 
of the landholders, the latter were soon found complaining that, 
unless they were armed with ])ower, a-^ prompt to enforce payment 
from theij;. renters, as governmenr had authorised the use of in re- 
gard to its own claims, it was imjiossible for lliem to discharge their 
engagements with punctuality. Notwithstanding this appeal, how- 
ever, government appears to have been sceptical as to the ill efiPects 
of the system, until its intciests wxTe likely to be affected, by the 
farther progress of the evils complained of exposing portions of the 
land sold to the hazard of a reduction in the rates of assessment.* 
It then interfered for tljc protection of the zemindars ; and a regu- 
lation was enacted, for better enabling individuals to recover ar- 
rears of rent or revenue due to them,” [the opening of the preamble 
to Which is to the following effect : Government not admitting of 
any delay in the payment of the public revenue receivable from the 
propriefors and farmers of land, justice requires that they should 

* ^ Much the same reasons ivere given by Timur for protecting his 
subjects from ruin ; “ for the ruin of the subject causetk the diminution of 
the Imperial treasures a passage upon which Mr. Patton (Principles 
of Asiatic Monarchies,) makes the following observation : — “ This inti- 
mate connection between the interest of the sovereign and the prosperity 
of the husbandman (the immediate ttyiant of government,) is the surest 
pledge of his security." Such were tuc opponents of the permanent set- 
tlement in Bengal ! 
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have the means of levying their rents and revenues with equal 
punctualij^^ and that the persons by whom they may be payable^ 
whether under farmers, dependant talooktiars, ryots, or others, should 
be enabled,* in like manner, to realize the rents and revenue from 
which their engagements with the proprietors or fapiers are to be 
made.”] By this regulation, the delays which a defaulter was 
enabled to oppo^to the distrainer in enforcing payment of arrears 
of rent or revenue, ^s far as the amount was realizable from liis 
crops or his personal property, were avoided, and the dbtrainer 
allowed, under specified conditions, to put up the property of the 
defaulter for sale, and to cause it to he sold, to make good the 
deficiency, and in *some cases to confine the defaulter until he 
discharged the claitn against him, together «rith interest at twelve 
per cent. Thus the protection afforded to the cultivators ^by the 
permanent settlement was in effect withdrawn, and the 'land- 
holders had it again in their power to practise all {hose oppres- 
sions and arbitrary exactions, which it had been the object of 
that setilement to abolish for ever.* It became the interest of the 
zemindar,” as is oliservcd by JVlr. Thackery on another occasion, 
** nor to assist but to ruin the ryot, that he might eject him from 
his right of occupancy, and [>ut qi some one else on a raised rent 
— and such was his jiowcr in this respect, that the cultivators, un- 
able to bear up against their renewed oppressions, were frequently 
induced to abscond, in order to avoid imprisonmjjnt, in addition to 
the forfeiture of their whole property. It was from tlic ojieration 
of these two causes — the efforts of the landholders, on the one hand, 
to retain their station, and, if possible, to raise their share of the 
rents 5 and of the ryots, on the other, to secure a fair remuneration 
for their labour, — that justified the following appalling picture, 
drawn by^the Ctillector of jNlidnapore, February, 1802 . “ They (the 
zemindars) all say, that such a harsh and oppressive system vvas 
never before resorted to in this country 5 that the custom of impri- 
soning landholders for arrears of revenue was in comparison mild 
and indulgent to them 3 that though it was no doubt the intention of 
government to confer an important beiieiit on them by abolishing 
this custom, it has been found, by melancholy experience, that the 
system of sales and attachments, which luis been substituted for it, 
has, in the course of a few years, reduced most of the great zemin- 
dars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a greater 
change in the landed property of Bengal than has perhaps eiyer hap- 
pened in the same space of tini6 in any age or country, by the mere 
effect of internal regulations.” Estates were everywfiere sold for 
default of reven^ie 5 and the purchasers, who supplanted the first 
proprietors, being in their turn unable to support themselves under 
such a system, the land was sold and resold, until it at length fell 
into the possession of a set of men who were content to act merely 
as the receivers of the land-tax>iwithout having any farther interest 
in their estates, or incurring any risk but that of losing their office. 
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This was, in fact, the natural result of the anomalous Twsition in 
which the zemindar was placed in respect to governmen^and to the 
ryots > responsible to the Ibrmer to the whole amount assessed on 
his estate, and necessarily at the mercy of the latter, whhn the least 
delay in realizing that amount occasioned a sale of his property to 
make good "the defalcation, he was gradually deprived of every tiling 
he possessed, besides the tenth share of the rents^ which formed his 
commission for collecting the whole. No individual thus cireuin- 
stanced could be supposed to have the power, even if he had the will, 
to attend to the comforts and prosperity of his tenants ; and whilst, 
for want of capital, no attempt could be made by the latter to improve 
their condition, without overwhelming them w’ith debt, no subse- 
quent effort could release them 5 because every fitlvantage which was 
gained*excitad the covetousness of their landlord, and induced him to 
make* use of all the means in his power to dispossess them, and pro- 
cure a highef rent from their successor. This consideration operated 
as a complete bar to improvement; and, in fact, the only reasonable 
prospect which offered itself to such of the landh|ylders as still pos- 
sessed sufficient capital, was to turn their attention to the cultivation 
of such waste land as lay within the boundary of their estates, and 
the produce of which, agreeably tojthe sjnrit of the act of permanent 
settlement, was not liable to farther taxation. 

* In a climate like tliat of Indi*'. where vegetation is so rapids 
and where inundations are so frecpient, ground very soon runs to 
waste and becomes overgrown with brushwood. C’olebrooke esti- 
mates the proportion of laud tilled in Bengal andBebar at only one- 
third of the whole surface ; and gi\cs it as his opinion, in an ex- 
treme case., that a period of thirty yea^^ scarcely covers the barren 
sand with soil — ^when inundations have been caused, as sometimes 
occurs, by rivers breaking through their banks or changing their 
course. It requires, indeed, at all times a considerable expense of 
money and labour to clear wastes that are overgrown with jungle ; 
in most cases, tv^o or three years must elai)sc before it is discovered 
how much of the ground, so cleared, will yield a sufbciqpt remuner- 
ation ; and if to these considerations he added the ill effects of poverty 
and ignorance, in persevering upon an exaggerated estimate of 
profit, some idea may be formed of the difficulty of reclaiming Ihnd 
tinder similar circumstances, and of the degree of encouragement 
which it would be desirable to hold out for such employment of 
capital. Instances, indeed, have not been wanting, of individuals 
having entirely ruined themselves, after a perseverance of upwards 
of twenty years, in their endeavour to reclaim waste lands in dif- 
ferent parts of India. Fortunately, such instancec are rare ; but 
they serve to show the difficulty attending improvements of this 
nature. The Indian government, however, still adhering to the 
principle, that all profits derived from the land are in effect those of 
the state, have not only allowed thelnselves to be prevailed upon, in 
consequence of this very partial iirjprovement of the condition of the 
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land jolders, to withhold the benefits of a pennanent settlement from 
the ceded conquered provinces, although under the most S(^mn 
engagements to grant them, but they have endeavoured, and are 
still endeavouring, by a ^)rt of quo warranto process, to assert their 
fight to share in augmentation of income, which some zemin- 
dars have procured at so much expense and hazard 'to themselves 
individually. Iil^jegard to the north-western provinces, in parti- 
cular^ nothing can be at once so unjust and so impolitic as such 
conduct. The wlfole population of that part of the country, which 
is most exposed to foreign aggression — a race of men well known 
to be more robust and more prone to military habits than in any 
other part of India-^instead of being well aflFected to the govern- 
ment, by being attacdied to the soil which they.ought to protect, are 
kepi in an unsettled and discontented condition, ready* to believe 
lhat nothing liut a change of masters can free them from the state* 
of iuii>overishment in which they are plunged; — whilst the great 
landholders are deterred from attending to the happiness and pros- 
perity of their tenantry, by the apprehension that government will 
step in and .appropriate all the profits, as they are thought to be 
doing in the rest of their dominions. 

^ Tlie effect of these circumstances in discouraging agriculture it 
is unnecessary to insist upon; but the iujuiy thus inflicted upon the 
country is greatly enhanced by the change which a few years have 
wrought in its commercial prospects. When British influence was 
first c:tablished in Bengal, the country was litcriilly crowded with 
pjaiiufacturers and artisans of all descriptions. The various officers, 
both of the Mogul court and the subordinate principalities and go- 
vernments, with their numerous retainers, occasioned qj^immense 
consumption of every article whicli luxury could desire, or the in- 
genuity of ^thc country produce ; and some of tligse, on account of 
their beauty and costliness, formed the basis of ^botisiderable ex- 
port trade. But on the substitution of a comparatively economical 
European government, the demand fur productions of this nature 
almost entirdy ceased ; the industry of the country everywhere met 
with a sensible check ; and the finishing blow was put to many of 
those manufactures, fur which India had been so long celebrated, 
by tke fabrics of Europe being made to rival them in delicacy of 
workmanship, and even to surpass them in cheapness. Nothing 
was then reserved for the industry of Jjie natives but such articles 
as were too coarse or too valueless to excite competition, aftd the 
great increase of the import tAde soon converted India almost 
exclusively into a market for raw produce. This great revolution 
in the commercial,interests of the country was calculated to arouse 
all the vigilance and call for all the fqjrbearance of a government 
which had the welfare of its subjects at heart. The great 
change which had taken place in the condition of the people, who, 
from being composed of a mass cC manufacturing classes, sufficient 
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to furnish ample employment for the agricultural class, bectpne 
suddenly transformed into a Diction of cultivators, called finperipusly 
for the fostering hand of government to increase and improvi^;tfee 
produce of the soil, by the adoption of er»ery expedieiit which* in- 
dustry, skill, and capital could apply to it, and t9, create such other 
employment as the nature, wants, and habits of the people would 
admit. In all countries where the great bulk, 6f the inhabitants 
gain their subsistence by cultivating the soil, tl^e natural increase of 
population will soon exceed the demand for em'ployment, and the 
wages of labour will be gradually reduced to the lowest possible 
rate. Nothing can avert or even retard the general distress and 
misery consequent uj)on this state of things, but the extension and 
improvemeni, of agruiulture, the encouragement of industry to fur- 
nish Employment to the surplus population, ‘and the diffusion of 
•education and intelligence 5 by the operation of winch, new wants 
and new tastes will be engendered, suflilcient to impart a stimulus 
to the industry and ingenuity of all c! ssci . The Indian govern- 
ment, howe^ier, as we have seoti, acted upon (|^pietrically opposite 
principles. hen the amount of the land-tax had been fixed, in 
perpetuity, at a rate ^^hich there wa^ o\er} vea‘-on to suppose would 
drain the surplus earnings of the y.'hole agricultural community into 
the coffers of the state, a permanent settlement with the ceded and 
conquered provinces, though distinctly jnooiised under the govern- 
ments of Lord \yellesley and Lord Alinto, is withheld from time to 
time, in the hope of gradually enticing the landholders to make 
such improvement as may afford an opportunity of approximating 
to the maximum assessment wliich the produce of the soil will 
admit; because, in a few instances, the landholders of Bengal and 
Bebar have been atilc to riccumulate mure w ealth than could reason- 
ably have been aiiticij)alcd. Nor is this indecent appetence of re- 
venue confined to the regulations enacted of late years — regulations 
which appear to be passed for no other purpose than to be subjects 
of perpetual discussion and illusive amendment, — but it is mode to 
apply retrospectively even to rights and privileges which existed 
before the acquisition^ of the Dewanny, and which h^ been recog- 
nised by every successive government ; for the tenures by which 
certain lands have been held rent free, from time immemorial, .have 
*coine at length to be questioned, and many of them have lately been 
resumed, whil^ others are, at this moment, under sequestration, 

' WAen the^uglish first appeared upon the plains of India, there 
were so many Native princes arid chieftains in the exercise of 
sovereign power, and these personages were so easily induced to 
alienate their rights for the sake of immediate advantage, that it is 
probable the custom of granting lands rent free continued even 
after the Company had unequivocally assumed political rule. It 
was necessary, therefore, to inquire into and put a stop to an abuse 
which threatened to make such Serious inroads upon the fiscal 
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jurisdiction of the state ; and accordingly, as far back as 1783, a 
rc^latioilwwas passed, that all rent-free land, in whatever quantity, 
unless held under the sanction of a grant from the Governor and 
Council, or. unless pos^ssion thereof had been obtained antecedent 
^o*the Dcwanny ^rant, were resumable. To this regulation no 
reasonable objection could be made j though such' is •reported to 
have been the nH^iber of claims for land which then called for con- 
firmation, that it IS supposed a very great portion of them was left 
unadjusted by the cTimmittee empowered to carry the above reso- 
lution into effect. 

‘These lands are chiefly of four descriptions,* the Devutter and 
Pirutter, granted fo^ the endowment of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
temples, respectively. Bramutter, kinds appiopriatedfor the main- 
tenance of Bramins and jNIohutran, or honorary graifts to indivi- 
duals. The two hitter descriptions may be sold, or otherwise' dis-* 
posed of } but the two first are for ever devoted to the jiurposes for 
which they were originally ranted 5 and an order of government, 
on tlie occasion i^erred to, prohibited the granting of land for 
religious or charitable purposes in future, without the express 
sanciioii of the state, though existing projirietors were confirmed in 
their possessions. Affairs remained in this situation for many 
years ; but at length an order was issued, decreeing that rent-free 
lands should be resumed, unless the proprietors, of them could pro- 
duce tlicir sunnuds, or grants, for the insjiection f)f the collector of 
the district 5 when those found to bear unequivocal marks of validity 
were to be confirmed, and the others rescinded.f As, however, 
much of the land in question had been granted many years, and in 
some cases centuries, before the establishment of the Company’s 
government, it was scarcely probable that sunnuds and titles could 
have been preserved, amidst the scenes of violence and commotion 
which bad so frequently occurred ; neither public nor private 
registers could be supposed to have survived the general wreck ; 
though the known habits of the people were perfectly consistent 
with the befief that such property continued to descend in the 
families to 'vmich it had been originally given. 

‘ To these evils, arising out of the extreme uncertainty of their 

— ..I , ■ , - — - »— 

* ‘ See Mr. Grant’s Analysis of the Fii^nces of Bengal. Fifth Report, 
Appendix, p, 290 and 318. • 

f ‘Bjr a subsequent regulation^ rent-free land, not exceeding ten 
biggahs in extent (about three acres,) arc exempted from the operation 
of this decree, upqn proof being produced of such Is^ds having been 
in the possession of the family now holding them for a certain specitied 
period. Theve is little doubt, however, that the revenue records, which 
were deposited in the Khalsah when the permanent settlement was made^ 
do actuuly contain the registry of most of the rent-free estates which are 
now about to be resumed. ^ 
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rights^ where every privilege is assumed to be held by sufferance^ 
liable to the revision or resumption of government, wUhout even 
the form of open investigatron, must be added the imposition of 
stamp-duties, bearing with peculiar severity upon the undertenants 
and cultivators, and which were a direct consequence of the act* of 
permanent«settlement, ^ 

' The Natives of India, but particularly the iylfeibitants of what 
are termed the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, cherish 
a very general and sincere veneration for the tbaracter of Lord 
Cornwallis 3 and with reason look upon him as the champion of their 
rights, and the founder of the '.few privileges which still remain to 
them. His professed desire, to make their proCfection depend solely 
upon the law|, and not upon tl^e individual character of their rulers 5 
and his consequent separation of the financial f»oin the judicial func- 
•tions; and making public officers, in the former department, respon- 
sible for their conduct to the courts established in the principal 
cities and districts 3 his regulating courts of appeal and last resort 3 
his abolition of judges’ fees, k\s well as all ^cr charges which 
set a price upon justice, and made it difficult of access, in propor- 
tion to the poverty and helplessness of the suitor 3 his recommend- 
ing and laying the foundation of a code of laws prescribing rules 
for the conduct of all, and s]>ecifying the mode of attaining speedy 
redress for every injury 3 and the care Je took to cxphxiu the 
grounds of every regulation he enacted, and to appeal to the good 
* sense of the people upon all subjetds affecting their rights, persons, 
or property, called for, and still command, their fervent admiration, 
and justly entitled that distinguished nobleman to the gratitude not 
only of India but of all mankind. Accustomed, as the Natives of 
India are To look up to their rulers with a deference and respect 
little short of adoration, they hailed with heartfelt gratitude these 
manifestations of a kind and behificent mind 5 but in ^proportion 
to* the sincerity of this feeling, is" the dismay with which they 
have witnessed the almost total abrogation of measures, the 
reasons of which had been so fully and ^isfactorily laid open 
to their understanding, and a system more severe and 

inflexible than any they h^ before seen s'uBitituted in its place. 
Innumerable ^re the traditions current throughout the provinces, 
concerning the love of justicei and the stmtiy impartial mind, for 
which Lord Cornwallis was celebrated 3 consider his regula- 
tions having establisjied aSd conv^^d to them benefits till then 
unknown, or only existing in tbeMegendary abstractions, of what 
a perfect ruler should be. His equal administration of justice, by 
rules which pro|pssed to disregard the persons and qualities of men^ 
and to be free frpm the influence of the goyernxnent itself, gained 
all their confidence 3 and if the land-tax appeared to be so great, as 
to leave the ostensible proprietor an inadequate sh^reof the rents of 
bis estate, still the amount taken i^was fixed, and for ever," and 
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admitted^ relative diminution^ by the effect of increased industry. 
This certainty of exemption from fu^ire demands, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage under which they labSured, in l^ing, in a, great 
measure, e:tcluded from^taking any part in the government of their 
country, and in^being debarred from receiving assistance and 
instruction fronoL the settlement of intelligent Europeans amongst 
them, still offer«kconsiderable inducement to them to improve their 
property by Cultivatjing the more valuable articles of produce, and 
by clearing waste or uncultivated lands, — like the lever of Archimedes, 
industry only required ground to stand upon, to enable it to move the 
universe ; and that ground they beheld In the security to persons and 
property, which it was his lordship^s anxious wish^to establish. 

* It is singular, however, that altltough Lord Corn%^llis success- 
fully combated the reasons for delaying, for ten years, the . finab 
announcement of a permanent settlement, which Mr. Sliore had ad- 
duced, he never appears to have entertained a doubt as to the prior 
right of the zemindars to the property of the soil. " Mr. Shore has 
most ably, and, in^jly opinion,” observes his lordship, " most suc- 
cessfully argued in favour of the rights of the zemindars to the 
property of the soil.” * But if the value of permanency is to be 
withdrawn from the settlement n^w in agitation, of what avail will 
the power of his arguments be to the zemindars, for whose fights 
he has contended ? Tbffey are now to have their property in farm 
for a lease of ten years provided they will pay as good a rent for it j 
and tins property is then to be again assessed, at whatever rent the 
government of this country may at that time think proper to im- 
pose. In any part of the w^orld, where the value of property is 
known, would not such a concession of a right of propertjKn the soil 
be called a cruel mockery ? The interest of the zemindar was, in 
point of fact, too intimately blended with the proprietary right to be 
easily separated } but nothing is^inore clear, throughout the whole 
controversy,^ than that the position which he occupied constituted a 
disturbing cause by which the plumb-line of justice, in making the 
proprietary recognitipn, was warped from the perpendicular, and the 
entire calculation affqi^eil wiCh'^erfor ^cordingly. The ryot was 
the real proprietor — he paid the rent of^e land to the zemindar as 
an a^nt of government only. The zemindar was a civil officer, of 
police, as well as revend^; he was bound to make good bis stipu- 
lated payment of revenue, und^ penalty of suffering an equivalent 
loss of property, or erf’^being depi^i^d of the whole ; it Ws hil duty 
to preserve the peace of the cunntfy, and his services were required 
for the defence of the sitate, pgadpst reB'elliqn or invasion, according 
to his means of fUtrushing that ^sis^nceii From'lll these duties, 
however, excepting the coHectipn of the rents, our sj^stem of govern- 
ment relieved him ; and, in principle, be bad no farther right than 
that which the juitice of Lord Cyrnwallis , conceded to those who 

* Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 473. 

OrientMl Herald, Fol 20. H 
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were likely to suffer from the resumption of the sayer^ As to 
the question of right,” observes hisjordship, " I canhc|.)20nceive 
that any government in thq^r^enses^^oqld ever have delegated an 
authorised right to any of their subjects to impose arbitrary taxes 
on the internal commerce of the country, ^it certainly has been an 
abuse that has trept in,^either through the nt^gligcfnce of the Moguf 
governors, who were careless and ignorant of all ^tters of trade j 
or, what is more probable, the connivance of the musulman aumil, 
who tolerated the extortion of the zemindar, farwi he might again 
plunder him in his turn. But be that as it may, the right has been 
too long established, or tolerated, to allow -a just government to 
take it away without indemnifyi% the proprietor for the loss 3 and 
I never heard that, in the most free state, if an ^dividual possessed 
a rightr that ^%s incompatible With the public welfare, the legisla- 
ture made any scruple of taking it from him, provided they gave 
him a fair equivalent. The case of the late Duke of Athol, who, a 
few years ago, parted very unwillingly w^ith the sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man, appears to me to be^ exactly in point.*’ * The situation 
of the zemindars bore a still greater reseinblaife to the case here 
brought forward by his lordship 5 the extent and condition of their 
tenure varied from those of a jagheerdar, or feudal chieftain, to 
those of a government agent for the collection of the rents, invested 
with authority over the ryots, to enforce the cultivation of the 
lands, and to yield i\\tm, at the same time, "his protection. In all 
cases, and under 'v^’hatever designation, the collection of the revenue, 
and the appropriation of a part of it for defraying the local ex- 
penses, was the principal stipulation ; and the amount which re- 
mained after these payments, over and above the remuneration al- 
lowed by f^ie state, was paid into the treasury, either in the form of 
an offering, or present, on renewal of the jagbeerdar’s commission 
every three years, or of tribute, or simply in the form of land re- 
venue. If this view had been adopted by the Indian government at 
the rime of making the permanent settlement, and if the zemindars 
had been compelled to gnint pottahs to all the farmers or under- 
tenants, and ryots, who could command sudid^ capital to enable 
them to keep their lands in ^Itivatfon, the o^erwise insurmount- 
able difficulties arising out w a vain endeavour to reconcile the ex- 
istence of proprietary rights, *with a denial of that control which a 
landholder everywhere possesses over his rtSants, would have been 
in the^first instance avoided 3 and the zemindar would have fallen 
into his natural and correct position, of assistant to the collector of 
the district, in remitting through him .the net land revenue to go- 
vernment, after psiying the authorised local expenses. 

^ In addition, however, to the various arguments by which the 
question of the permanent settlement, and the persons with whom 
that settlement was to be made, bjul, not undesignedly, been per- 

* Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 475. 
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plexed^^wo other considerations were not without their influence 
upon the minds of the 0 >ui:t pf Dir€%tG|fs and the principal members 
of the Indian government. The first was the actual necessity for 
realising (Juickly and Certainly the greatest possible revenue from 
•iindia^ in consequence of the commercial embarrassments into which 
the Company ]|^d fallen and the Court of Directors were only too 
happy to close with, a plan which yielded even more than they had 
calculated uponj^wkthout feeling disposed to attend to the develop- 
ment of any other system, the operation of which might not turn 
so speedily advantageous to their interests. The other,] a consider- 
ation which may be supposed to^ave had much weight with the 
Indian government, and to have induced them to recognise the 
zemindars as proprietors of the soil, in preferen<flb jto tho ryots, 
was, that the government itself stood in the position of a zemindar 
in respect to its salt as well as to its opium monopolies ; and, whilst 
1)1 this capacity, it reserved to itself the right to alter the tenure of 
tho ryot in the Salt Mehals, &c., it could not with any consistency 
consider the proplfttary right to b? vested in any but the zemindars. 

' Notwithstanding, therefore, the concurrence of all parties in the 
necessity for protecting the ryots, the latter were placed in subor- 
dination to the zemindars, with ho other stii)ulation in their favour, 
in the act of permanent settlement, than an article, declaring, that 
it was a duty at all times indispensably required from the pro- 
prietors of land to conduct themselves with good faith and modera- 
tion towards their dependmit talookdars and ryots, and that go- 
vernment reserved to itself the power to enact, whenever deemed 
proper to do so, such regulations as might be thought necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the dependant talookdars, ryots, and 
other cultivators of the soil!^ Regulations to this effect were indeed 
subsequeiftly framed 5 and there is little doubt that, if the same 
coolness of judgment and slrict4mpartiality which had so much in- 
fluence in enacting the permanent settlement, had superintended 
its operations for two or three years, it would, in spite of the disad- 
vantages under wbieh it laboured, have answered every reasonable 
expectation 3 f but the departure of l^d Cornwallis to Europe so 

• « 

* Colebrook’s Suppleg^nt, p. 358. * 

t Mr. Tucker, however, seems to he of a different opinion ; not only 
does he thihk that the several Governors of India were ptouliafly suited 
to the particular times and circumstances in which they happen to have 
been placed, but, in the ardour of his optimism, he asserts that Lord 
Teignmouth follewi^in the footst^s of fais illustrious predecessor, and, 
with scrupulous gaJi faith, gave effect to plans whieff, as a member of 
Lord Cornwallis’s government, he had feQ it hi? duty to oppose. This 
is the first time* perhaps, that the individual by whom a plan was to be 
carried into effe^ly has been thought peculiarly suited to that task by his 
personal hostility to the measure.% Whatever may have been the good 
faith of Lord Teignmouth, whether to his own or to his predecessor’s 
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soon after the great change had been effected^ left the system 
in the hands of some of its bitterest enemi^S^ and the 'waBrC*‘of cor- 
dial co-operation on^the partiof the cwl fhnctionaries, by which the 
measure had all along been impeded, qitic]^]y ensured «its virtual 
abrogation. Accordin^y, we find that a regulatioii^(VIII. of 1763)*, 
which direct«i that landlprds should prepare forms of pottahs, or 
leases, for the collector’s approbation, and tendejf^uch pottahs to 
their tenants, on pain of being fined if they neglected to do so, was 
suspended^ in the following year in a great num 8 ei:*of zillahs 5 and 
it was then declared, that the approbation of the colIe(^r extended 
only to the form of pottah^ anj dispute regarding the rate being 
referred to the civil courts.”* then, we have at once the true 

cause of the vast accuiqulation of law-suits in Uie several courts : 
the pottahs, fwhich the ryots had been taughh to expect were* so 
much waste-paper, until their terhis had been settled by an appeal 
to law ; and, hs it is probable that it did not liappen in above one 
instance in ten, that both parties agreed upon the subject, almost 
the whole agricultural ])oj>ulatioi\ were actually compelled to appeal 
to the courts. ]\Jr. Mill, in his History of British India,” attri- 
butes the accumulation ol' undecided cases in a great measure to the 
mischievous prejudices of lawyers, one of the most remarkable of 
which is that of rendering judicial proceedings intricate by the mul- 
tiplication of technictil forms,t ^c. and certainly the description 
of the forms and delays, including repeated translations of law- 
papers, given by Mr. Shore in bib first minute, (already referred 
to,) insufficiently formidable. J The 5th Keport, indeed, expressly 
informs U’m^ that the judicial rules u])on winch those still in use in 
Bengal are founded, had the advantage of being framed by profes- 
sional taleiTfs 3 ” but this the historian to ^ink is, per se, any 

thing but a recommendation. The habits, ideas, and associations of 
professional men are so inseparably connected wdth precedent and 
authority, that they are seldom well qualified for striking out new 
paths in legislation : blinded, like horses iu a mill, they are apt to 
imagine that they are mal ^ g g reat strides in advance, when they 
have only been travelling,^^lfic old beaten track, to the little circle 
to which they have so long been yoked. On this subject, however^ 
the historian appears to be somewhat at variance with himself, for 
he informs us that ?* there was in India nothing which, in reality, 
deserved the name of law,” forgetting what^'he had just said of the 
pewiers^ ingenuity of l^jwyers, and that he had shqftly befere 
told his readers, that justice hadtnlways been distributed in the 
method of simple and rational inquiry,’ among the people of Hin- 

■ ^ ' 0 ■ 

opinion, certain it is, that the regulation which drove? the ryots into the 

civil courts, to ascertain their rate of lease, destroyed the very corner- 
stone of tttat fabric which Lord Cornwallis had been so intent upon 
remnf^.-rTuchfir^s Review, "Slc,, p. 2146. — See also Fifth Beport, p. 486-7. 

* Beguiations II. and IV., of 1794 ,^ 

f History of British India, p. 283, et seq. 

,J Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 190.’ 
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dostan. e have the authority of the 5th Report, for the fact of 
the people of India having, been governed by a system in which 
they apparently acquiesced with cheerfulness, and that the customs 
of the Hindoo and MoHammedan law were known, if not to all the 
European judges* and magistrates, certainly to the Native law and 
ministerial offiqf^s, whose services, we are told, were common to all 
the English couVts, district as well as city : the Mohammedan 
laws, with respegt to Mussulmans, and the Hindoo with respect to 
Hindoos, b^g considered the general rules by which the judges 
were to form their decisions in all civil suits, and the Moham- 
medan law of th^ Koran, as eiSfcplaiiild by the commentators, 
the general rule for criminal justice ; wdth such alterations and 
modilications of its Sanguinary punishments and mutik^tions,* as the 
milder spirit of British criminal justice dictated. With regard,, how* 
ever, to the pi inci])le3 on which English practice was engrafted upon 
Indian law, and particularly to the introduction of paid advocates, 
(vakeels,) * it is impossible not to agree with the historian in his 
general view of’thftlaw, not indeed in India only, but even in the 
mother country. 

The absurdities by which English law still continues to be en- 
cumbered, arose in the course of Jiges out of peculiar states of society, 
and are retained apparently from no other motive than the instii^iv^ 
horror of innovation, which the timid of all persuasjons are too prone 
to entertain. The structure of society has undergone many and great 
changes, but the common law is still in the rearward of the fa^^n,’* 
and retains its antiquated costume, as if unconscious of tibe ridicule 
with which it is covered. It evinces, however, a constant endeavour 
to reconcile new feejiugs an^ new circumstances to its own precon- 
ceived notions 3 aira thus, by a sparing adoption of such modern 
improvements as bear a strained resemblance to ancient practice, it 
has become a thing of threads and patches, t utterly incompre- 
hensible to ordinary men. Authority and precedent are its avowed 
foundation 3 and its professed aim is toj%rnish a plain and certain 
rule for the guidance and protectioii?iU .all. Yet new decisions of 
individual judges, grounded upon fancjy^l analogies to some former 
case^ are constantly erected into maximS» of law, and an adherence 
to remote sources of authority, in opposition to the plain standard 
of reason and common shnse, involves every fresh question in in- 
extricable effusion. Thus, whilst the stability of the law kg relied 
upon in theory, its uncertainty i» notorious and apparently inevitable 

• ‘ Lord CornwaDii is not responsible for the introduction of vakeels 
into Indian courts brjustice, as might be inferred from the passage of 
Mr. Mil^s history here adverted to ; his Lordship found them already 
established there by the regulations of 1781, and all he did wasix) reform 
the abuses connected with their practice and appointments. 

t ' Quesli sono, (says Beccaria,) Jli espedienti delle nazloni deboli, le 
leggi delle quali non sono che istanta^nee riparazioni di un edificio ruin- 
oso, che croBa da ogni parte. * * 
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in practice •, and decisions, in fact, depend more upon the4>ersonal 
character of the judge, than upon any fixed or ascertained pifnciples. 
Under the hollow pretence, indeed, of shielding us from the tyranny 
or corruption of judges, by referring everytl^ng to precedent, it, in 
reality, creates the worst of tyrannies, — a varyii^ and uncertairi 
law 5 and it scfts, as it were, a premium upon the ingenuity of lawyers, 
to reconcile present circumstances with past decj^ns. Thus it 
furnishes a constant bar to its own improvement, by discarding 
everything that has not some previous sanction m ils ftjour, with- 
out ^dverting to the circumscribed state of knowledge anlrexperience 
at the period when that sanction was pronounced ^ and it has a ten- 
dency to encourage litigation by holding out almost as fair a pros- 
pect of success to the \vicked as to the innocentr What is termed 
commofi laWjtis, in fact, to be found only in reports of cases and in 
the dicta of judges, forming together an immense heterogenous 
mass, which, dn the one hand, — may be made to assume any form 
by means of what is technically called a fiction, and from which, on 
the other, the ingenuity of a pra^‘tised lawyer can extract authority 
for almost any doctrine however absurd. Right and wrong, in short, 
became in a great measure subordinate considerations } the sole 
question is not what is just, but \vhat is law, and that law is to be 
found not in any written enactment, but in the ever-varying opinion 
of pi^siding judges. 

‘ To fix this watering mas«, to give firmness and consistency to 
the loose elements of the soil, is» indeed, a great desideratum, not 
only but in England also. All writers are agreed, that since 

the adoptidh of the Code Napoleon, the number of lawsuits for real 
property (pjpcisely that department in which English law displays 
the greatest number of subtilities,) has been greatly reduced in 
France. Indeed, the mere compression of existing laws injp a small 
compass, is of itself a benefit conferred upon the community j it not 
only brings the law within the comprehension of all, but it confines 
the subject matter of future comment, and restrains the authority of 
the judge within its just those of a faithful interpretation of 

the law's. For the framiii^micr institution of such a code in Indi^, 
an excellent opportunity was undoubtedly lost when the reforms 
1793 were carried into effect. The submissive character of 
Hindoos, their acknowledged hereditary prostration, and their habits^ 
of looking up to their rulers as to their father, and, under Providence, 
their go^upon earth } were no less favourable to the calm and dispas- 
sionate investigation which such a nTeasure would have demanded, 
than to the superinteiidance of its operation in the hands of the most 
considerate and well-informed sen^ants of thef^ India Company* 
We are told, indeed, that it was necessary to respect the prejudices 
of the natives, and to adhere as much as possible to their laws and 
customs, in framing a system of government for our eastern pos- 
sessions ; but a very slight inspectioti of the regulations which have 
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been p^ed under this solemn injunction, will convince any man, 
that the prejudices which have be^ respected are certdn cruel 
and disgusting observances of their religion ; * which, in their opera- 
tion, are rather calculated to assist than to impede the fiscal views 
of government ^ find that, in other respects, very little attention has 
been paid to thl^eelings or opinions of the people. We found the 
inhabitants of India, it is true, immersed in the most profound ig- 
norance, and a pre}* to the most absurd and revolting superstition j 
but securitj^f property, and redress of grievances, are substantial 
benefits, which address themselves to the business aud bosoms of 
men of every intelUct and of all persuasions 5 and certainly the con- 
duct of the people yf Jlengal, in appealing to^our law courts, did not 
evince any slo>vness,to avail themselves of the protectipn which was 
offered to them, even by the very incomplete reforms effected at 
period now referred to. This conduct, as the government justly 
observes; indicated a change of circumstances which ought to be 
received with satisfaction, inasmucji as it evinced the protection in- 
tended to be afforded by an equal administration of justice, to be 
real and efficient j and showed that the care and attention which its 
directors, with so much solicitude, had urged the government to 
observe for preventing the opptessions formerly practised by the 
mcist powerful landholders, had not been exerted in vain ; and that, 
in the success of those exertions, a foundation had been laid fo# the 
happiness of the great body of the people, and in the increase of 
population, agriculture, and commerce, for the general prosj^rity 
of the country.! But the government, with singular iiiqipsi^ncy, 
instead of acknowledging the confidence thus shown in the upright- 
ness of their intentions, bv redoubling their efforts * administer 
strict and impartiaFjustice to all parties, first did all in their powder 
to promotn* litigation, and then loaded the redress of grievances 
with such heavy duties as amounted lo a denial of it altogether to 
the great majority of suitors. If the liberal and enlightened obser- 
vation just cited had been followed upj^ an increase in the num- 
ber of courts, or by the appointinenrtpWmmissioners, with power 
to settle all disputes arising out of th^ ww order of things, upon the 
^nO%n ariH recognised principles of equity to the parties, it cannot 
Xe doubted, that the rage for litigation would quickly have sub- 
sided, and that the permanent settlement would have realised the 
most favourable expectations, without that revolution in pigperty, 

■» 

* See, amonji(St other instances. Regulation IV. of 1806, for the care with 
which the most cruel and abominable superstitions practised at theTem*- 
pie of Juggernaut nave been sanctioned and organised, with a view to the 
pecuniary profit which they yield to our Christian Government ! The 
number of lives annually supposed to be sacrificed, in consequence of the 
Juggernaut pilgrimage, is too grea^o mention; the surroundinf country 
IS literally whitened with human bones. 

t Revenue Letter, October 31, 179!?. 
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and those appalling scenes of distress^ ^ ith yrhich its operatba has 
been accompanied. On the contrary^ however, in less month 

after passing a xegulation foi the rdief o[ the zeminoari^ another 
was published for re-enacting the payment the instkfftion-fee,. 
abolished in 1793, and for establishing fees on exhiljits, so as to ren- 
der the gjpcecdings cojstly to the party cast or nonsuited, without 
(it is saaMiscou raging recourse to them, where th^ause of action 
might b^^ll founded. The preamble states, that, in consequence 
of there bltng no ox|>ense in the first instance, and^out^ moderate 
and^iited one ultimately, many groundless and litigio^ suits and 
comPraints have been instituted against individuals, and the trials 
of others have been protracted, &c. ; whereby the judges have been 
prevented from deteriyining causes with that erpedition which is 
essentioA for deterring individuals from instituting vexatious claims, 
on refusing to sjitii>fy just demands, &c. and that the establishing 
of fees on the* institution and trial of suits, and on petitions pre- 
sented to the court, being considered to be the best mode o/ putting 
a stop to this abuse of the ready queans now afforded to individuals 
of availing themselves of the exercise of the laws, without obstruct- 
ing the bringing forward of just claims, the following rules are 
enacted, &c. 3 ” — '^Thc imposition of this expense,” it is stated in the 
Fifth Report, '^was expected torqiress litigation in future 3 but, with 
respect to the large accumulation of causes already on the judge s 
file, Cliey were got^rid of by an c:r post Jacto law, which directed, 
that the fees required to be paid on the inbtitution of suits hereafter 
(Apri^O, 1795 ,) shall be paid under the like rules and exceptions 
in all suits. or appeals now depending in the zillah or city courts, 
&c. &c., which may have been instituted subsequent to the 1st of 
May, 17 93, Unless adjusted by the parties 3 and such suits, unless 
withdrawn, or the fees arc paid within one month, to be dismissed.” 
In thus endeavouring to repress litigation, however, moA of the 
fees were carried to the account of government 3 and their amount, 
no doubt, suggested the expediency pf turning w^hat w^as now con- 
sidered a national characteristic to the advantage of the state by 
further impositions. Accordingly, a regulation to this effect was 
passed in 1797 ; but, in thus converting the vices 9 f their subjects 
into a species of traffic, the Indian Government seems to have bci^n 
awa];ie that some aj)ology w’as due 3 and, on that account, the aboli*^, 
tion of the police tax is made, in some measure, the excuse for in- 
creasin^<^he fees on the institution and trials of suits, and for estab- 
lishing a stamp duty on law papersi Difficulties, it is said in the 
preamble to the regulation in question, (VI. of 1797,) having been 
experienced in determining what persons were liable to be charged 
witli the police tax, and frauds and exactions having, in consequence, 
been committed by the assessors and collectors, to the vexation of 
the contributors as well as to the diminution of the produce of the 
tax, the Vice-President in Council ln;s theiefore resolved to abolish 
this tax 3 and, with a view further to discourage the preferring of 
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litigioiis^mplaints^ and the filing of superfluous exhibit^^ and the 
summoning ^ unnecessary witnesses on the trials of shits^ and also 
to provide Jor the deficiency which will%e occasioned in the public 
revenue iy 4he abolitioi^of the police tax, as well as to add to the 
pdblic resources without burthening individuals, he has resolved, &c. 

* Passing ove^the singular manner in which the discour^ement 
of litigious com^ints is joined with the abolition of a j^jtally dis- 
tinct .tax, acknowledged to be nearly unproductive, it ni^ be ob- 
served that, p the fees and stamps were here made payable alike 
by those who might j'.refer just complaints, as by those who ii%ht 
be termed litigous, it is difficult to understand how such a tax 
could be considered as not burthening individuals. On the contrary, 
no tax burthens indHdduals so much as* a tax apon law proceejdings, 
to which no person /csorts but in asserting or defending a right, of, 
which he is, nr is threatened to he, unjustly deprived* A police 
tax, on the contrary, being nothing more than a general contribution 
for a common benefit, is, under equitable regulations, an imposition 
every way unobjectionable, and, by*municipal arrangements, might 
certainly be collected and disbursed, not only to the advantage of 
the state, but to the great comfort and security of the public. 

'The dSfeculty of keeping paco^viih the demands for redress, does 
not appear to have been sensibly diminished by the above mentioned 
regulations 5 on the contrary, their tendency being to encourage 
injustice by hopes of impunity, the natural conscTjuences ought to 
have been rather an encicase than a diminution of suits at law; 
but it was not till the year 1803 that the proper remedf^was 
applied, by adding to the number of judges throughout the pro- 
vinces, and enlarging the jurisdiction of the Native courmissioners, 
or munsiifs. This remedy, however, was applied on so small a 
scalcj^ as ti) be totally inadequate to the end proposed,- and the 
usual consolation for such a failure was again sought in an augmen- 
tation of the revenue by means of further stamj) duties. Accord- 
ingly,* Regulation I. of 1814, followed up by others after a sh 6 rt 
interval, increase the rate of stamp duties, and extend the use of 
stamped paper so greatly, that without them, no complaint can be 
^led, no grievance taken cognizance of: on the contrary, if any 
luitdlr neglect to provide himself with the necessary stamps, £yid 
firesent documents written on common paper, he is sentenced to a 
fine of twenty times the value of the stamp omitted, and a r^ection 
of his complaint until the fine Ije paid, and the prescribed Stamps 
supplied. 

'Meantime, however, the power of distraint had been greatly 
increased by Regillation VII. of 1799, by which it was declared that 
under-tenant-: of every description were to be considered defaulters 


^ * ' Harrington’s Analysis, vol. i.^. 162, ajmarently cites this regula- 
tion as first introducing the use of stamps “ for raising a revenue;'' but 
the preamble above, quoted from Regylation VI. 171^7, shews the principle 
to have been avowed on that occasion. • 
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for any arrears of rent withheld beyond the day on which ^^le same 
might have been payable^ mid liable to immediate (|||tresSj if all 
such arrears were not paid 6n demand. A commission (^one anna 
in the rupee on the amount sales of property sold was al^o 
authorised to be charged to the account of the defaulters^ in 
additio^to Hhe other expenses attending the attachment. The 
power collector was also strengthened by being allowed 

to impi^pi defaulting landholders^ and to chai;ge interest for the 
amount m the monthly instalment rem.aining undischarged, at the 
rati|jpf one per cent, per mensem from the date at which the arrear 
became due, without waiting for authority from the Board of 
Revenue so to do, unless he think proper to apply for special 
instructions. He wasiauthorised and directed, teowever, to suspend 
the exbrcise*of these powers in cases of droflght, inuf!tdation, or 
Other ‘calamity of the season, and where the defaulter was entirely 
blameless, reporting circumstances to the Board of Revenue. But 
whether from the board having condemned this indulgence wiiere 
shown, or from the natural incliE.ation of men in official stations to 
exceed the bounds of their authority, the collectors did, notwith- 
standing, attach and distrain to such an extent, as to call for the 
interference of govemjment * to pj-ohibit their doing so during the 
three first months of th*e year, whilst the landholders and farmera^ 
were adjusting their settlements with the ryots. By the regulatUl^ 
here referred to, however, it was directed that, in order to limit ibe 
division of property, when an estate was attached, the whole of it, 
and not a part, was to be sold, the surplus produce of such sale, 
after discharging the amount of arrears, interest, and fines, to be 
given to the proprietor, miess otherwise especially directed. It 
was moreover ordained that whenever the collector thought the 
revenue was wilfully withheld, or the arrear ascribable ^o iie^ect, 
mismanagement, or misconduct, the board might impose an ad- 
ditional penalty of one per cent, per mensem, to be paid from the 
timp when the arrears became due till discharged, or till the farm 
or estate >yas attached, together with distress and sale of personal 
property where accounts were not forthcoming. If, however, the 
proprietor at any time antecedent to the sale delivers in his account, 
the sale is not to take place, but instead thereof, as a punishment to 
the •defaulter for withholding his accounts, the Governor-General 
may impose such fines as he may judge proper, in addition to the 
former 

* Here then may he said to have terminated the long struggle 
between the zemindars and the ryots, on the one hand, and the 
government and the zemindars on the other. At first the zemin- 
dars were relieved from the liability to imprisonment and other 
arbitrary punishments for non-payment of their revenue, but por- 
tions of their estates were ordered to be sold to make good their 
de&lcations : when, however, they complained of this, the power of 


* Regulation 1. of 1801. 
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imprisoiiBient was restored, and their personal property, as well as 
their wh^ e|ixites, rendered liable to sale. In like manner, the 
ryots were appirently secured in the possession of their ground, by 
the zemincSis being directed to grant them pottahs, or leases, and 
thdV were encouraged to appeal to the law when oppressecf W their 
landlord. Their availing themselves of this privilege, Iwrever, 
occasioned the Ai|position of law taxes } the restoratioftv^f the 
power of distraint and imprisonment, formerly held ovef^em by 
the zemindars, and eventually the establishment of stamp duties, to 
such extent and amount as almost to constitute a total denialLof 
redress under any grievances they might suffer. 

^ There can be no *doubt, however, that the permanent settlement, 
though ruinous to'th^ greater part of the old ztmindars, has greatly 
contributed to extend* cultivation ; and that the present •zemindars, 
as a body, and indeed with the exception of those w’hose waste-land ‘ 
esrates are now in fact under sequestration, are in a very prosperous 
condition. This circumstance indeed is so well known that, as 
before ren»arked, it has excited whatnvas termed by Mr. Shore " the 
cupidity of government " to demand a portion, of the excess. It must 
not, however, be supposed, because some individuals have prospered 
greatly under the new order of th^pgs. that, therefore, the land-tax 
is moderate 5 for as yet the scanty and penurious husbandry of the 
country has experienced no general improvement. The advantages 
referred to have been mostly confined to those estates which con- 
tained a large portion of uncultivated land, or the boundaries of 
wliicli had been but loosely ascertained, or, in which the cultivation 
had been improved by the unexpected demand for more valuable 
produce. In all these instances it is i)robable that a rige of rents 
was accomplished without much difficulty, but the number of cases 
in point in ^which any great degree of improvement was attended 
with%n augmentation of the zemindars's income, must have home 
but an inconsiderable proportion to the general mass. It may be 
observed, too, that in addition to the slowness and uncertainty of 
returns from the cultivation of waste lands in general, the appro- 
priation of pasture land is attended with a diminution of apparent 
profit, by the encreased expense and difficulty of subsisting the 
cattle used for agricultural purposes, particularly during that period 
of the year when the crop is on the ground. But even were the 
fact otherwise, w’ere it certain that every zemindar had doubled his 
income by the improvements effected on his estate, how unWorthy 
it is of the character of a great ^vernment to endeavour, by every 
means in its power, to deprive its subjects of their hard-earned 
profits, because aftpr so many years of risk and labour, those profits 
turn out to be greater than could have been expected, under so 
severe an assessment. How much more wise, as well as humane, 
it would be, to rejoice in the unexpected prosperity of the country, 
to encourage accumulation, and \fith it encreased activity of trade, 
and a sincere attachment to the government which secured to thexn 
the enjoyment of so many blessings. Instead of this, ho wever, 
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Natires are continually alarmed by inquisitions^ actual or tjji/^atened, 
into the validity of their titles^ and corrwt measurewent of their 
estates*; and swarms of 8anangoes, or native revenue surveyors, 
are spread over the surface of the country, ostensibly for the 
protection of the ryots, but, in reality, for the purjiose of discovering 
and reporting unassessed I|Lpd. These men, are virtually 
released from responsibility, partly by their o^ obscurity, but 
chiefly by the small number and inaccessibi^tjj of the English 
functionaries under whom they act, extort money almost at will 
fro^ the individuals with whose lands they have any concerns, and, 
by indulgences to one and menaces to another, afflict the unhappy 
people with endless vexations. 

^ In-order more clerfrly to point out the concfition o^ the ryots, 
Jhe following table of the produce of one biggah (aboul one-third 
of an English acre), together with the usual rent, according to the 
annual settlement, and expenses of cultivation, is here inserted. A 
comparison with the estimate given by Col(4rookc (Husbimdry of 
Bengal) will shew, that wliate^ er may be^thc case with other 
classes, the situation of the ryot has not improved. All the 
articles here inserted, with the exception perhaps of paddy, are 
susceptible of great i^iferease, and sronie garden lands, particularly in 
the vicinity of large towns, produce live and even ten times 
much j but taking a large extent of country, the average is 
greater than wha« is here given : this jioint^ however, is not of such 
importance, regarding the whole calculation, from the small propor- 
tion of land appropriated to the sort of produce in question, one- 
tenth of the whole cultivated surface being considered much more 
than its utu?ost extent. 


Description of Produce. 

: Ex pe ji t« t: of Seed, 
' Cultivation, 
UeapiiiK', W 00(1- 
iri^, and 
Storing. 

Rent. 

Total. 

Valuq 
of the 
Crop. 

1 CulUva- 
tors 
Surplus. 


Rupees 

. Anna. 

Kup. 

An. 

Rup 

An. 

Rup. 

Ruj 

.An. 

row Land 
y 1 Land .... 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

9 

8 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 

.3 

12 

7 

3 

4 

Sugar Cane * . 

10 

4 

5 

0 

1.=) 

4 

mm 

4 

12 

Tobacco 

9 

12 

5 

0 

14 

12 


5 

. 4 

Ginger 

9 

4 

5 

0 

14 

4 , 


5 

12 

edVton 

6 

4 

5 

0 

11 

4 

18 

6 

12 

Onions 

10 

4 

5 

0 

15 

4 

22 

6 

12 

Potato^ 

(j 

12 

5 

0 

11 

12 

^ 1 

4 

4 

Garlic 

10 

4 

<5 

0 

15 

4 

k 

4 

12 

Curry, Herbs, &c 

6 

12 

4 

8 

10 

12 

16 

5 

4 

Jute 

4 

12 

2 

0 

7 

4 

11 

3 

12 

Hemp 

4 

12 

4 

0 

8 

12, 

14 

5 

4 

Turmeric 

7 

12 

4 

0 

11 

12 

17 

5 

4 

Mustard * 

4 

12 

3 

8 

7 

12 

12 

4 

. A 

Mulberry 

5 

12 

2 

8 

8 

4 

12 

3 

12 

Pulse, of sorts 

5 

4 

2 

8 

7 

12 

11 

3 

4 

Wheat 

5 

12 

*2 

8 

8 

4 

13 

4 

12 

Barley 

5 

8 

2 

0 

8 

0 

12 

4 


Cucumbers 

9 

12 . 

5 

0 

14 

12 

21 

6 

_u 
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we suppose a farm to consist of about 95 biggahSj or 
Sf English agres, which is as much as one man and his family can 
manage, the caltivator’s surplus, at the above average, will be 
about 19§ rupees for t^e garden land, and 74^ for the rice laudj 
milking altogether^S? rupees, or SL 7s. per annum, or seven rupees 
four annas for the monthly subsistence pf himself and family, 

^ The following%s a statement of the monthly expense of living for 
a family of five persijns, on the lowest scale, consistent with bare 
subsistence. 

Rice, four-fifths of a seer, about 1 J lbs. for each person, Rupees. Adtas. 

at 30 seers per rupee 4 0 

Pulse, one pice (less tfum a halfpenny) per diem each,. ... 2 

Salt and condiments dm. (salt at live mauiuls per mipec) . . 1 2? 

Oil, two chittatks (about two oz.) at 10 rupees per maiiiul • 0*13 

- • 

Total • 8 7i 

‘ To this must be added somelliing for clothing, scanty as it is, be- 
sides occasional expenses for repair.^ gf hut, foes, &c. Charity should 
Jilso enter into the account, b»it as this is generally bestowed in the 
form of victuals, it is ditlicult to estimate its exact value ; as, how- 
ever it actually diminishes the above allowance, and that in no in- 
considerable degree, it should not* be lost «^ignt of, in forming an 
dj^ion of the condition of the people. The item of charity, indeed, 
isHfiucb larger than can readily be conceived by tljpse who are un- 
acquaii'.tcd with the habits of an Indian community. The class of 
peoide living entirely upon alms, whether given from motives of 
superstition, or from mere compassion, is exceedingly great. Crowds 
of sturdy beggars, generally of a religious caste, parade the country,’ 
and extort a j)lcntiful subsistence more from the unitSci effect of 
fear and superstition, than from any other feeling of the inhabitants. 
Eveiy village, also, has its separate band of religious mendicants, 
who make their rounds every day, demanding a handful of rice 
from each householder, and if to these we add the really destitute 
objects, wdio from disease or infirmity have a claim upon tjie com- 
passion of their more fortunate brethern, we shall have a mass of 
charitable demands, from which the almost unhoused Hindoo ha^ 
no refuge but by granting a portion of his scanty meal, almost 
equal to the poor’s rate in England, burthensome as that is acknow- 
ledged to be. 

‘ The only methods w-hich the poor husbandman has of ekif\g out 
his miserable existence, are by disposing of the produce of such 
fruit-trees as may be upon his farm, or by keeping cows, and 
selling their produqie, or, lastly, by endeavouring to raise a second 
crop of some kind in the intervals of the usual harvests. But from 
all these sources of profit, so much must be deducted for interest of 
naoney, or encroachment upon other branches of his industry, that 
little or no benefit can be exj)ecttHi from them, in the present state 
of the country. Thus the produce of trees may be valuable in 
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many cases, but they are prejudicial to the growth of oth^ articles, 
and the ground they cover forms a serious deduction from the quan- 
tity of land cultivated ; — sibme indeed are attended with loss, unless 
more care is taken to strengthen the sotf than a pofbr ryot can 
afford I of this kind are plaintains, which, in addition to the usual 
fallow of one-fourth or eve^nc-third of the lands, yearly, exhaust 
the soil in three or four years, and render it useless for a period 
much more than equal to the advantage to bq. derived from. their 
culture. In like manner the profits of the dairy are realised at the 
expense of that share of the produce consumed by the cattle, toge- 
ther with the additional trouble, whatever it may be, of watching 
and milking them. In circumstances so straitened even the 
smallest item becomes of importance, and the miserable hut in 
whicli the cultivator resides, must be considered as diminishing pro 
*tantb the quantity of his productive land. 

* If by the above table we endea\ oiir to ascertain the present situa- 
tion of the zemindars, the following will be the calculation, as- 
suming that the enorcase of refit since the permanent settlement has 
not much exceeded the proportionate increase in the cultivatmn of 
the more valuable articles of produce, which is generally supposed 
to be theflfact. The Zemindar’s sliarc of the rent of the 25 biggahs, 
above mentioned would be only 6 ru])ees 5 annas per annum ; — but 
supposing him to possess KKK> biggahs, or about 334 acres his 
income would bb 252^ rupees, and the amount of land revenue 
paid by him to government 2,2/2^ rupce‘?. But to his income 
must be added the profit arising from any uncultivated or unrissessed 
land, which happened to be lipon his estate at the period of the 
settlemenV-and from which he has since been able to raise a rent 
by bringing it under tillage. I’ke quantity of land exempted from 
taxation (rent free), and that which was aj)j)ropriated to pasturage, 
taken together, was calculated by Mr. J. Grant at no less than tw^o- 
fifths of the whole surface in 1786, whilst the land in cultivation 
was but one-half that amount, or one-fifth of the whole ] and as 
Colebroo^e (Husbandry, &c.) apparently estimates the rent free lands 
as in the porportiori of three to four to the waste land, we have 
upon these data the average quantity of reclaimable land in each 
estate, ecjual to something more than one-third of the whole. ' But 
a8*it was clearly the interest of the landholder to cultivate as much 
of his CTound as possible, during the several settlements which were 
made immediately previous to, and which formed the basis of, the 
permanent settlement in 1793, (since he paid rent for the whole) 
it is reasonable to suppose that a considerable portion of it was 
rendered productive during the seven years whicli elapsed between 
the periods referred to. Allowing, however, that this may not have 
been the fact, and calculating upon every spot of ground, even to 
the total absorption of pasturage^ having been cultivate by the 
present proprietors, it will only amount to about 340 biggahs in 1000, 
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vrhich, upon the average rent given in the foregoing table ivillmake 
852^ ruj^s, which added to the former 2^2 will amount to 1110 ^ 
rupees (lllZ. per annum) or 92| per m»nsem, a very smaU income 
indeed for ^he support of the zemindar and his family, and the 
payment of the expenses necessarily attendant upon his rank and 
station. * 


" But, besides\iat the above calculation is obviously an extreme 
and improbable one, it is generally believed that a very great majo- 
rity of the presenf landholders pay no more than 500 rupees yearly 
to government j they consequently have only 55^ rupees for their 
income, out of the rents collected uimui the assessment and if to 
this we odd* half the amount as a reasonable average for tax-free 
cultivation, their miserable pittaixe is not more than that of the 
pv)orest class of ryots! Upon the whole, then, we may conclude, 
i.hat with the utmost possible advantage that can be obtained under* 
the present cirounistanees of the country, the great* majority of 
landholders, as well as ryots, can realize nothing more than a bare 
subsistence from their ground j ai»d that from the impoverished 
state of the cultivating classes in general, there is no probability 
that then unassisted exertions will enable them to accumulate capi- 
tal for the improvement of tbeir ^tock, or for^fhe encouragement of 
new branches of industry. 

,:lIIitberto the poverty of the cultivating classes, men who have 
both property and employment, has alone been adverted to ; but 
the oxlreine misery to whicli the immense mass of the unemployed 
}»cpulation are reduced, would defy the most able pen adequately to 
describe, or the most fertile imagination to conceive. The ex- 
tremes to which they are driven for subsistence, may W judged of 
from the following facts, which, it is to be presumed, are well 
known to t^ose who have resided for any long period in India 5 but 
the number of helpless wTCtches who daily sink under the effects of 
misery and starvation, no attempt can be made to estimate. 

^ On many occasions of ceremony in the families of wealthy indivi- 
duals, it is customary to distribute alms to the poor 3 sdimetimes 
four annas (about three pence), and rarely more than eight annas 
each. When such an occurrence is made known, the poor assem- 
ble in astonishing numbers, and the roads are covered with them 
from twenty to fifty miles, in every direction. On their approach- 
ing the place of gift no notice is taken of them, though lyilf fa- 
mished and almost unable to stand, till towards the evening, ’when 
they are called into an enclosed space, and huddled together for the 
night, in such crowds, that notwithstanding their being in the open 
air, it is surprising how they escape suffocation. When the indi- 


* * According to Colehrooke, their incomes are tripled, and in some 
instances they are said to have been even decupled ; but both cases must 
be exceedingly rare, the consequelce of some extraordinary local cir- 
cumstance. 
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vidual who makes the donation perceives that all the applicants are 
in the enclosure (by which process he guards against the |rossibility 
of any poor w'retch receiving his bounty twice), he begins to dis- 
pense his alms, either in the night or on^the following morning, 
by taking the poor people, one by one, from the place of their coli- 
finement, and driving them off as soon as they have received their 
pittance. The number of*^eople thus accui|^lated generally 
amounts to from twenty to fifty thousand } and from the distance 
they travel, and the hardships they endure for 'so* inconsiderable a 
bounty, some idea may be formed of their destitute condition. 

^ In the interior of Bengal, there is a class of inhabitants wbo live 
by catching fish in the ditches and rivulets ; flie men employing 
themselves during th^ whole day, and the w’onr.en travelling to the 
nearest city,«ofteii a distance of fifteen miles, ^ to sell the produce. 
The rate at which these jjoor creatures perform their daily journey 
is almost incfedible, and the sum realized is so small as scarcely 
to afford them the necessaries of life.*^* In short, throughout the 
whole provinces the crowds of i})oor wretches who are destitute of 
the means of subsistence, are beyond belief. On passing through the 
country, they are seen to pick the undigested grains of food from 
the dung ^ elephants,, horses, aud^ciimcls j and if they can procure 
a little salt, large parties of them sally into the fields at night, and 
devour the green blades of corn or rice, the instant they are seen to 
shoot above the surface. Such, inuoed is their wretchedness, that 
they envy the lot of the convicts w(»rking in chains upon thc^roads, 
and have been known to incur the danger of a criminal prosecution, 
in order to secure themselves from starving by the allowance made 
to those who,.are condemned to hard labour.’ 

Such, then, is the actual condition of the great mass of the people 
subject to the British rule in Hindostan. The picture is , drawn by 
a carefully discriminating, as well as an able hand. The whole of 
the chapter we have rjuoted is full of such details as must satisfy 
the most scrupulous of the conscientious care with which the infor- 
mation has been collected, compared, and revised. It is not an 
injured person or an inflammatory writer who says all this ) but a 
witness who gives abundant evidence of his calmness as well as of 
bis knowledge of the subject. We entreat the English publie to 
ask* themselves, therefore, whether such a state of things is not a 
disgrace to the British name \ and whether every friend of his 
country? or of the human race, ought not to assist in effecting a 
reformation ? We are sure that eVery heart must answer in the 
affirmative. — conclusion, we strongly recommend this excellent 
work as one of the best that has been published on India |pr a very 
long period. 

* ' This source of profit, insignificant as it is, together with that arising 
£rom ferries, did not escape the searcl lng eye of government, and Re- 
gulation X]K. of 1816, and VI. of 181.9, ordained taxes upon each, 
nese taxes, however, it has since been fodlid expedient to repeal as 
udprodiictlve. 
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Nature. 

N%tube, unchang'eable fiet ever changing. 

How Vise and bow unerring are thy laws ! 

Their orign divine and wonderful ! 

Ah ! ’^Aio can dive into the lowest depths 
And trace thy secret workings r Who can soar 
Into the realms of boundless space and view 
Thy niigTity works, magnificent and vast ! 

Where \\t>rlds on workis, in bcautdbus harmony, 

Fly swift &s lightning through the void immense. 

And not feel humbled at a consciousness , 

Of his own littleness in Nature’s scale ? 

How grand is this stupendous scene of things ! 
Imagination droops to cclhtemplate 
Sublime and infinite eternity ! 

Man shrinks within himself, and prostrate falls 
In silent awe, to wo’-'^Uip that First Cause, ^ 
Miiiighty Architect, Omniscieni Power I 
M’ho set these myriads of worlds in motion. 

And gave them laws w’hieh are to last Ibr ever ! 

How beautiful is this small spot of ours ! 

Seen as the twinkling of a distant star 
To other worlds : how sweet the interchange 
Of day and night in regular succession ! 

In the remotest ages of the world, 

When time had counted few revolving years. 

Spring, summer, autumn, did succeed each other : 
Winter came, shrouded in his fleecy vest. 

As now he comes, and vegetation died ; 

Now do the leaves fall rustling from the trees j 
Now the sweet fragrance of the flow^er is gone > 

The howling tempest sweeps across the plain^ 

And Nature W’cars a desolated face. 

. *Tis even thus with man : his spring is fleeting, 

A few short periods dwindle fast away ; 

The fading autumn of his* days succeeds. 

Blasting and laying waste the leaves of hope, 

« JVhich in his summer-time luxuriant grew. 

^ Then hoary-headed winter doth approach. 

Freezing and drying up his life’s warm currents. 
Withering his feeble frame, and thus he dies $ 

But with the coming year his spring returns not. 
Neath, Nov. 18 ^ 8 . # • Sankey GARumst^ 

Oriental Herald, VoL 20. I 
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Hints to Navigators Discoverers on the Nomen- 
clatures OF Hydrography and Geography. 

The discoveries of the British navigators, pursued with a noble 
ai'dour in either hemisphere, furnish some of the bri^itest and most 
agreeable pages in the annals of Britain’s glory. 

In perusing the adventures, and following Ihc? tracks of such 
. men as Cook, Parry, and others, our minds are not only riveted by 
the address and energy which they displayed in surmounting jjhy- 
sical and moral obstacles, and in laying open, as»it were, a new na- 
ture to our minds j bn/ we naturally feel a pleasure much superior 
to whit we •experience in dwelling on the blood-stained achieve- 
Aents'of rival adinirals j and little tobceinicd is the constitution 
of that spirit, Vvhicli does not rather deligb.t to follow the Diacovery 
traversing unknown seas, than the Bctltrnphon ploughing waves 
dyed with human gore. , 

Great, however, as the applause may be, due to our navigators 
for their skill and perseverance, in one partic ular, that too not un- 
important^it must be confessed tliey have hitherto j)roved them- 
selves very deficient. B'e allude to the generally ])uny and meagre 
nomenclatures which they b.ave prepared and aflixecl to the btiys, 
promontories, rivcffs, and seas, of the southern hemisphere especially. 
Now, of all the appurtenances of geography, few are more conducive 
to its dignity than a correct nomenclature j by which we would de- 
signate not only a care of avoiding repetitions of the same names, 
which may called the poison of tl;e s. icnce, but also au attention 
thUt the names themselves should correspond in some measure with 
the miyesty of nature, and that trivial and vulgar titles should not 
be conferred on places which are n(»t only destined to bd engraved 
on our globes and charts, but probably to become the themes of the 
historiographer and poet. 

To place the truth of this in a clearer point of view’, it may not be 
deemed useless, by the lovers of geography at least, to take a cur- 
sory survey of micicnt and modern nomenclatures. 

'fhe most ancient people recorded by the Greek geographers, 'ap- 
pear to have been the Ethiopians. The accounts transmitted to us 
respecli^ig them by Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, especially, 
give uif such clear proofs of ihdr barbarism, that we may plausibly 
infer that their mode of life was too similar to what is now led by 
the wandering Tartars, or American savages, to allow of their hav- 
ing paid any attention to geography. It may hi questioned whe- 
ther they generally had cities.* The few travellers who have 


* Strabo, indeed, mentions Mero^ Pselcis, and Psamnis, as cities of 
the Ethiopians ; hut as they were contiguous to Egypt, were they not 
more likely founded by emigrants from that ^ ore civilised nation ? 
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piercedk beyond the cataracts of the Nile at Philae, have not dis- 
covered any monuments of remote antiquity of a character distinct 
from the Egyptian, which can be refeired with any plausibility to 
the Ethiopians. It is vain, therefore, for us to speculate on iheir 
geographical nomenclature, or the boundaries of their territories. 
The slightest neV hints thrown out by travellers respecting this 
singular people,^?^iust, however, inspire great interest, as there are 
some grounds tor believing that they formed the nucleus of colonies 
that "peopled Egypt,*Persia, and even perhaps Hindostan. 

There are few things more striking in ancient history, than the 
records which we possess relative to the civilisation of the Egyp- 
tians j which appears to have been centred almost wholly in the 
prichthood. There •is an occult sublimity about this people, that 
may induce us to piPcsunic, that if tlic geography of ;4ieir country 
was not generally known, it v;as laid down pretty systematically* 
b\ their priests ; especially when w’e cvui^ider that Egypt was the 
nurse of geometry, jiiid that astronomical Ivnowlcdge attained there 
so high pilch, that the et)nieeturci» deri\cd from the study of their 
monuments inspire in the Uarned of our times a daily increasing 
admiral Ii/ji. Jf, however, such documents ever existed, shut up in 
the gloomy corridors of the .^^empIuan or 'J'lieban tepplos, we 
have no data as to the ancient divisions of the country previous to 
the Ptolemies j W’e know not what were the limit*' of theThebais; 
and, if we possessed the learning of a .labionski, ii would be fruit- 
less to ittemjit to decide whether the more ancient Egyptian no- 
m( eelatiire w’as meagre or full, harmonious or harsh. 

The same obscurity is shed over the geograi)hy of the w^est of 
Africa, before it w as colonized by tlie Greeks and Romans j though 
it may be fair to jjresume that a pretty full, but extinct nomencla- 
ture, w^as a 4 )i)lied from Rhinocorura to the I'heon Ocheema, the 
Phcenician and Carthaginian inivigators. Rut notwithstanding the 
barbarism which in this quarter of the globe seems almost insur- 
mountable, many of the modern African names, whatever may be 
their origin, have someihing striking to the ear 5 and the grandeur 
of the torrid zone steals insensibly on our minds, as we dwell on 
live words Madagascar, Gambia, (’ongo, and Senegal, w'ith other 
places on that brilliant coast, which the genius of Milton has dark- 
ened ‘ with thunderous clouds from Serra Liona.’ 

The ancient nomenclature of Judyea has soiiiethi r.g singularly 
uncouth and mean. It never so^inds ag;reeable but through tlie al- 
terations ^oybroduced by the Greeks and Romans, after the Decapolis 
was laid down. The territories of the tribes appear, howev'er, to 
have been well denned j but the survey could have been no difficult 
matter in a territory so circumscribed in extent ; and it was pro- 
bably undertaken by the court of Hierosolyma, rather for the sake 
of keeping a tight rein on the tri)|es themselves, than for their wel- 
fare, or the improvement of geography, 

I 2* 
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The valuable information respecting ancient Persia wlfich we 
derive from Herodotus, Xeqpplion, and the inquiries of the geogra- 
phers attached to the brilliant expedition of Alexander, prove that 
science attained a high degree among the^ more ancient Persian^. 
It is certain that they established a system of mensuration ^ and as 
Herodotus frequently alludes to their parasangs, y!t may plausibly 
conjex^ture that they were marked by stones, or some other indica- 
tion, like our miles. AVe cannot, however, d^sc^ver that the re- 
searches of learned orientalists have been able to prove whether the 
limits of the ancient satrapies w^ere scientilically laid dow’D or no. 
And how can it be hoped feasible to speculatt;, with any fruit on 
their nomenclature, since recent travellers have discovered at Per- 
sepolia and in other places, inscri])tions whicfi, so far from hav- 
ing connection with any known ancient or moSern dialects, are ab- 
solutely illegible ? 'Jlie modern nomenclature of Persia has some- 
thing agreeable and poetic to the ear. riic broad pronunciation of 
a, common to the Oriental nations, .adds a noble expression to their 
language; and perhaps soinctlfing mure than the charm of the 
poetry of Hafiz makes us dwell with pleasure on the words Ispahaun, 
Teheraun, Schirauz, and lloknabaud. 

The Turkish geographical nam^s, being often but corruptions of 
the Greek, are among the least ‘striking t>f the Oriental nations. The 
Armenian are nobler, and more iiuh.>enous. 

The nomenclature of Hinclostan is ‘sonorous and expressive; 
and the useful researches of Uennell have left little to be desired, 
as far as regards the divisions of the modem provinces. It w^uuld 
be absurd tc^hazard conjectures on the ]>ronuntiiition of the names, 
or boundaries, of tlie provinces, before the expedition of Alexander. 
The s§ientific men who af** ompanicd that conqueror, w^ere indeed 
lavish enough of names to Hatter his vanity. Thus we have nu- 
merous Alexandrias scattered from Samnreand to the Mediterranean. 
His dog and horse, too, titled new cities ; but wt must not imagine 
that, because the IIyj)hasis, Etymander, and Ilesydrus, were so 
titled by the (i reeks, that such w ere the Indian appellations of those 
streams. Neither can we discover from the voyage of Nearchus, 
whether or no the ancient Indian princes were sufficiently enlighten- 
ed^to institute a geographical survey of their territories. Ihe in- 
quiries of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta have not been able to find 
any ckle to the pronunciation, or even idiosyncrasy, of- the ancient 
Indian dialects. It may, nevertheless, be reasonable to hope, that 
the study of Sanscrit might, peradventure, throw new lights on this 
interesting subject. But whatever may have been the dialects and 
geography of ancient India, the nomenclature of the modern is ad- 
mirable. The English settlers have not disfigured it by transplant- 
ing St. Neot, St. Giles, and St. Botolph, to the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, or fabulous Hydaspes ; ahd a thousand brilliant and agree- 
able ideas of the magnificence of the East, sport before our imagi- 
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nations^ as we dwell on the words Benares, Delhi, Agra, Gunga, 
Jumna, Lahore, and Golconda. 

The same observation will pretty getierally apply to the nomen-' 
clature of the Indian Ay:hipelago. 

*But, of all languages, the Chinese, to European ears at least, is 
the worst adapted to shed dignity over geography, history, and 
poetry. The divisions, however, of the country are far from being 
bad > and the proyirjpes, though vast, are often well defined by those 
best of boundaries, mountains, seas, and rivers. But the nasal bag- 
pipe dialect of the Chinese effectually excludes all dignity from 
their gpgraphical dictionary ; and the lover of euphony must re- 
gret to Gnd such fitles as Whang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang have 
been besUiVved on t\^ of the noblest streams ftf our globe — streams 
fitly named for A’olta'ire’s King Qiiincum and King Ouancupi to « 
navigate in their junks.* , 

i’he Grecian noinci.dature bears that stamp of suj)eriority which 
charac terizes the Greeks, to whatsoever department of science and 
art the} directed their mind^s. M liether or no Pericles, or his 
ministers, were sufficiently adroit to iri&titute a trigonometrical sur- 
vey of their country we cannot disco\ er j but wc may collect from 
xbeir geographers, Strabo and Paiftanias especially, that the southern 
and middle states were accurately hounded. Bui Macedonia to the 


* There is, however, in inanv of the Chiiicso institutions so much to 
udinirc, iillowances being made for the cruelly redundant population, 
that could the government once graft on the people that repercussion of 
inielkct which ^rraduaily perfects the sciences and arts, it is not difficult 
to divine that China, with her fine climate, would present oil^of the most 
sirikinsy unions of the social elements that the world ever exhibited ; for 
there is a higher intellij^^cnce in the upper departments of the .jrovern- 
ment than mij(hl at first imagine; grounded, as it is, on the doctrines 
of Confucius, than uhom Greece, in his way, cannot show a greater 
man. Their probity appear.^ to be coiuidcrabhi ; and if, in such a super- 
abundant population, m)iih‘ disgusting and re\ olting spectacles occur, 
four-fifths of the moral ilk that afflict China may he traced to that source : 
for there never existed a people that can show such a list of venerable 
patriarchal sovereigns, who are more attached to agriculture and com- 
merce, and less addicted to those unjustifiable aggressions which are the 
hitnour of Judaic Europe. * 

What mines of literature must lie buried in China 1 The researches of 
DuHalde, De^ Pauw, and Staunton, arc just sufficient to stimulai^ our 
curiosity respecting that extraordiyary nation. An inquiry into their 
literature would probably he attended with more profit than the Eg}^- 
tian, which is reduced to hare conjectures derived from the study of 
monuments ; while Ihe well-known patience of the Chinese has most 
likely transmitted in MSS. the philosophy that existed previous to the 
age of Confucius. Let us, in the mean while, hope that the introduction 
of no gloomy bigotry will disturb that general trauquilJi^ of her reli- 
gious and political system, which v so characteristic of China, whicli 
constitutes her own glory, hut exasperates the rest of the world. 
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north, and Epirus to the east, were probably never well^ defined ; 
and the researches of D’^nville have not been able to state any 
thing satisfactory on this point. The })riiicipal defect of the Gre- 
cian nonaenclature is that heedless re])etit\on of the s'ame nam^es, 
w’bich may be well called the poison of geography ; and the multi- 
tude of Apollonias, Heraclcas, and Alcxandrias,l:pcrplex, to this 
hour, students and coimiientators. In spite of this defect, it is better 
adapted than any other to confer dignity on pages of the his- 
torian and poet j and we can hardly fail to recognise its superiority, 
whether our minds are arrested by the high-sounding Acroceraunia, 
Oloosson, and Scamandor, or whether they Repose in trniuiuillity 
on the peaceful banks of the llissus, INlaeander, and Eiirotas, The 
geographical names of modern Greece partak^ of the degeneracy of 
the .actual inhabitant ; and the obscure saints of the (ircek Church 
take under tlieir protection towns, rivers, and promontories, which 
were formerly consigned to the more elegant and cheering patronage 
of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Bacchus, and A'enus. 

Scanty are the lights thrown by the researches of anticpiarics 
on the geogatphy of the more ancient inhabitants of Italy. Our 
knowledge is nearly limited to this — that the Etrurians had twelve 
predominating cities, the Satnrnnins, as wc are taught to call them, 
five. The former ha\e, h.doed, left abundant ])roofs of a consider- 
able civ ilisation,; but the learned Mi*: ah himself cannot inform us 
what were the limits of Etiuria })reviou‘; to the reign of Porsena, 
nor how the nations called tltoso cities which have been transmitted 
to us under the titles of Cortona, ^’ol!crra, Po])ulonia, Eicsolc, &c. 

The noiyenclaturc of (ir«Tcia Magna is as good as that of the 
mother countr} . But i.otwitli>tauding the civilisation of the Ta- 
rentiiies, the barites, and the Posidonians, it may be cjuestioned 
whether they knew how to prc.-cribc limits to their respective terri- 
tories by any other inctlK'd than the erection of Termini, or the 
driviftg in of stakes. I’lie geograpliv of Sicily, from the vast field 
of t)bservati()n afforded by ^J!ltna, was probably earlier and more 
accurately known than that of the other nations of antiejuity. The 
nomenclature, as pronounced by the natives, was, however, much 
harsher than that of Greece itself 5 for to ‘ sicilissate,’ was in Greece 
synonymous with speaking harshly. 

The geographical titles of the Roman Republic betray the manly 
and •'severe character of the people which they designate. The 
senate does not ajipear to have trc^ubled itself with prescribing exact 
limits to the territories of the tribes which it successively attached 
to its control j and Augustus only appears to haVe divided Italy into 
eleven regions, to make that division speedily disregarded. Such, 
however, was the influence of Rome, so impressive is her literature, 
so much did she effect for geography, if not by survey, at least by 
her activity in founding and naming colonies, that her geographical 
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nomcT^clature ought certainly to be reckoned among the main bul- 
warks of her posthumous grandeur. 

The names of modern Italy partsdce of that harmony which 
forms the' leading feature of the most musical dialect of modern 
tlurope. But tjjat country having been the scene of more political 
contentions tlyn any other, its provinces are necessarily subjected 
to greater change and uncertainty. The frequent rei)etitions of ec- 
clesiastical names arc the great defect of the Italian nomenclature ; 
for that desire of deifying not only mortals, but cities, mountains, 
and rivers, is so inherent in the I'atican, that we often see the same 
saint extending his too zealous patronage to a dozen different 
places, for the edification indeed of those who are not of this world, 
bur for the perplexity of those who attend tc» geography in this. 

We may be pretty certain, that the limits of the* territ9ries o/ 
the German nations were not even attempted to be defined, previous 
to the irruption of Gormanicns into the country. We discover, in- 
Qced, fr( in Tacitus, that several tribes had their capital cities, or, to 
speak more probabh, asscnibhige% of sheds, the residences of their 
chiefs : who, iierliap??, had some vague notions of the limits of their 
hereditary or con(|ucrcd territories. Those impenetrable and gloomy 
forests w<'iild, indeed, have pr.iiented great dilHculties to an expert 
surveyor of our age : and since the occupations of the ancient 
Germans were desultory and military, we may safely presume thfit 
the kings of the Quacli and Catti had no Strahol or Melas in their 
service. 

The nomenclature, like the habits of the people, was no doubt 
sufficiently uncouth i which is the case with the geographical titles 
of modern Gcriiiany j and if we except, perhaps, th^word Donau, 
they are but little adapted to confer dignity on the sentences of the 
historian* or the lines of the poet. The divisions of the country, 
however, as settled by the treaty of Westphalia, are not ill pre- 
scribed. 

The Russian nomenclature is the best of the northern nations ; 
the European governments are well defined, and the chief towns of 
each are ])retty generally central. Neither is their difference of extent 
remarkable ; for if the Gouveriiaia Astrachanskaia, with one or two 
others, is larger than the generality, the difference is accounted* for 
by the vast unpeopled tracts which they inclose. The chief defect 
is, the immoderate length of the names, a full half of whicbjndicate 
but little more than a log postihouse, and shed for horses. In tra- 
versing the southern steppes, we have of^cn smiled on finding a 
high-sounding Vdoeberkovka and Alexandrovskaia turn out nothing 
better. 

But the rivers of the country are majestic, and generally have 
names expressive of their grandeur. Sometimes, as we have stood 
on the banks of the Dnieper, or those of the rude Tartarian Volga, 
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Vfe have loved to pursue in imagination the Kaina^ pouring its noisy 
stream among woods of weeping birch, the Lena, Irtish, and Ye- 
nissei, losing their mighty fl<|ods in arctic darkness, and the Selenga 
destined to flow in a happier clime, blending its crystal waters with 
those of the Baikal sea. r 

The Swedish nomenclature partakes of the uncouthness of the- 
German ; but there are some names that have a c^issic elegance, 
such as Upsala and Dalecarlia. Yet w'e know not if a certain harsh- 
ness of dialect does not correspond with the sulffiiftity of arctic re- 
gions ; and we love to imagine the sun several digits above the 
horizon at midnight, from the rocks of Avasaxa, the Glom winding 
its course among gloomy forestb of fir, and tlic waters of Tolhaetta 
tortured into foam by ifrcgular strata of granite., 

We *cann()t collect from the researches of* Florez and others, 
ftiat aiiy geographical di\ isioiis of Spain existed previous to its con- 
quest by the itomans. No nomenclatures are better than the mo- 
dern Spanish ; and though the division^ of the provinces are often 
unsatisfactory, few strangers caithave visited that country without 
feasting their minds with numerous recollections of its antique 
grandeur, as they dwell on the titles of Zamora, Zaragoza, Medina, 
Sidonia, and Miranda del Ebro. , 

The Portuguese dialect being a corruption of the Spanish, its 
geographical names cannot be })ut si c.omjietition with those of 
Spain : but the pr6vinces ap]»ear to be better laid down, though we 
could well spare another Estrcmaduni, 

The learned researches of the French academicians throw but 
feeble light on the condition of the Ccltn. W e know not even the 
names of theif cities, if, indeed, they had any. The accounts trans- 
mitted to us respecting them, by Aristotle especially, rather incline 
us to believe that they led a io(» unsettled life to permit them, to 
dwell in any thing more durable than tents or sheds. We may, 
however, be pretty certain that their principal focus was in that part 
of France now called the departments of the Cantal and Puy-de- 
D6me. Titus Liviiis, indeed, mentions Ambigatus as one of their 
kings, a cotemporary of the elder Tarquin j though we should have 
been more indebted to him, had he informed us about what period 
the iitle Celts was lost in the more general Gauls. Notwithstanding 
that some linguists have pretended to trace the Bas-breton to the 
Celtic, apd thence infer, that the inhabitants of Bretagne are the 
descendants of that race, it can be l^^^^tle better than guess-work to 
state what were the limits of the Celtic territories, or how that 
people pronounced the Allier, the Dordogne, and the chain of their 
own Cantal. I'hanks to the useful ambition of Cesar, we have much 
information respecting the Gauls. We not only trace their compa- 
rative superiority in the different departments of war, but may con- 
clude that those immense bulwarks, which cost Cibsar so much 
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pains levels inolosed frequently spacious temples^ and private 
edifices, betraying, no doubt, a far higher civilization than those of 
the Celts. We may also presume, tha^ the Roman nomenclature 
affixed to Gaul, partook, in a more or less remote degree, of the 
national pronunciation.* Nothing, however, was probably done as 
to assigning gco^aphical limits to the various tribes before their 
subjugation by the llomnns , and it is but fair to conclude that King 
Vercingetorix gave but little occupation to his D’Ativilles and Tar- 
dieus. I'lie nonr^n«lature of modern France is generally elegant, 
and more expressive than we should imagine that the genius of the 
language could allow. 'J'hc old provinces, though too vast, were 
not ill defined. Bu| it was reserved for our age to see geographical 
arrangement more luijjpily applied than to an^ other country, whe- 
ther of ancient or i:rtpdern times, by the division of France into de- 
partments, which derive their names from the most beautiful sources, 
the rivers, or .some other remarkable feature. If, indeed, the towns 
arc not always central , if we find occasionally a department ter- 
minating m an awkward and very acuf^ angle 5 we must still con- 
fess, that arrangement wa*? never l^o happily, at the same time so 
usefully, applied to geography. 

With regard to the New W'orld, the indigenous nomenclature is 
generally grand and expre-sive. * Confiisirin, however, must occur, 
detrimental to the simpliidty of geography, by the insertion of the 
Spanish names, which, if they were only once repeated, might not 
occasion much jierjdexity : but when we see a full dozen of .San- 
tia^?•o^, and a liost of other saints from the Catholic calendar, 
rtpe*ated even to nausea from California to Cape Horn, the future 
historiographers of those countries will have occasion for much 
circumspection to make themselves understood. No river is more 
nobly titled than the Orinoco. Several of its palm-crowned islets,, 
glowing w%tli ananas in the midst of the cataracts, are al^o well- 
named by the Otomacos, as the Suripamana and Javariveni. The 
career of this giant flood through those Deserts of Supreme Re- 
pose, derives additional celebrity from the eloquent j)en of a Hum- 
boldt.* But the titles of the River of the Amazons are various 
and confused. Some style it the Orellana, others the Maranhaon. 
It would be well if future ehart-engrav ers would abide by the name 
given its first discoverers, Rio de las Amazones, or the River^of 
the Amazons. Imagination, moreover, loves to picture bands of 
female warriors starting from its magnificent forests, and bri^ndisb- 
ing their lances and targets on ^ts banks ; the existence of whom, 
though probably exaggerated, seems to have been believed by Con- 
damine. Several of the Peruvian names are also good ; and the 
sonorous titles of I'equcndama, Illinissa, and Chimborazo, have been 
conferred on three of the most striking objects of our globe. 

The Brazilian and Mexican dialects appear to us almost unpro- 
— S % 

* See ‘ The Tableaux de la Nature sur rOriiiocpiej* a work in which 
genius, enterprise, and erudition, go«hand in hand. , 
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nounceable j yet the dignity of geography would prefer thgf Tocan- 
tincs, Tehuantepec, and Acapulco, to that multitude of Senoras de 
los Dolores, Natividades, -^d Concepciones, which have been con- 
ceived and brought forth for those regions. ^ And let us*not deem it 
heresy to guess, that the natives of Tecolotlan have as good' a 
chance of salvation as those who have asserted a superior excellence 
by titling their city Pueblo de los Angeles. 

The indigenous nomenclatures of the Iroquois, Hurons, and Al- 
gonquinois, as applied to the Canadas, and contiguous regions, have 
something wdld and ex})ressive. AVlio docs not prefer the noisy 
Cadaraqui to the tortured St. Lawrence, the Saskashaw'an,^ to Cat 
or Stinking lakes, Niagara to Newark ? The same observation 
w'ill qpply to the ge^gra})liical titles of the IfeJnited States, The 
^Mississippi,* the •\Iissouri, the Arkansas, the Susquehannah, the 
Raritan, the, Monongahela, the Altama, celebrated by Cioldsinitli, 
and the Alleghanics, are national names, fitted to dignify the pages 
of the future Taciti, Scotfce* and Byrons of the country. Several 
of the province^ are also elcgartM\ titled, as JVnnsylvania, A'irginia, 
Carolina, and the Florida^. But ihe rnigratiun of settlcTsS from so 
many countries of the Old World, and their heedless repetition of 
European names, often, too, of imi absurd' and vulgar east, render 
the nomenclature of the I'nitcd n])on (he ^^hoIe, one of the 

W’orst in the world, Ne\er vrus su. li an Olla Podrida dished up 
for geographers • for a stranger travelling there, may breakfast at 
Rochester, dine at the national village of ('anandagiiia, and think 
of Haimibal at Carthage, by the great fills of the (ienessee. He 
will presently encounter new Iluntingdons, \ er-ailles, and Green- 
wiches ; hc^may discuss tlie merits (if the Iliad with Melesigenes 
himself at Horner ; he may sip tea, or enter a steam-boat, with the 
IMantuan bard at A irgil j ijualf grog with C'incinnatus, qt the great 
farm w’hich he lia^ lately laid out jii the Ohio j and finally give Calvin 
and AVesley a fralern;il embrace, and bid adieu to Pyrrho, at a 
Pseudo-Bethlehem and Pseudo-Nazareth . The chief drawback from 
the merit of that fine expedition to the sources of the Missouri, is 
the contemptible nomenclature which the travellers carried out wdth 
them ; and the future Popes of those regions wdll, it is to be feared, 
be but ill inspired by the Naiads of the Big and Little Dry rivers. 

* ^ 

But it is vain to quibble about the genius of languages ; we must 

take them as we find them. Navigators, how’ever, would perhaps 
do we^l to adopt this rule for the^estfablishnient of a geographical 
vocabulary, as they set out on any voyage of discovery. Let them 
take the terminations ana, ena, ina, ona, una ; amna, emna, imna, 
omna, umna •, andra, endra, indra, oiidra, undra ^ atra, etra, itra, 
otra, utra, with one or two similar 5 let them open Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, take any of the three letters that head the columns, and add 
any one of them to either of th<|. above terminations , and it is 
obvious what a multitude of good combinations may be formed in 
this manner, and how much neater our charts will appear, than with 
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those \iumcrous King Georges, Queen Charlottes, Captains Cook, 
and Perouses, scattered over the promontories, rivers, gulfs, and 
sounds, of the Pacific Ocean j frequently so multiplied, as not only 
Jo embarrliss geographers, but also the masters of merchants' ves- 
sels resorting to, those seas. Neither let the discoverers imagine 
that their mcrijs will be dimini‘^hed by the adoption of this method 3 
for a clear nomenclature that shuns repetitions, will redound more 
to their credit, diay the gratification of their personal vanity, by 
ascribii'g their own names to what land or water they may discover. 
Pursuant then to this plan, let us suppose a ship drop))ingtiown the 
Australasian shores, and that the geographer of the exjiedition sees 
a stream discharging its waters, with a thundering noise, into a 
snnall bay ; why recollects that tonare 4s to thunder, he takes 
ton, and adding atfa, calls it the Tonatra river. He next sees a 
bright star culminating o\cr a nameless promontory ; why fie adds 
amna to star, and gi\es us the IStarauina promontory 5 a good name 
enough, and not likclv to clash with ^ny preceding. Let us sup- 
pose tile ship reaches another anrthymous stream j why as he paces 
the deck, he drojis the to and co from his tobacco quid, adds arona, 
and calls it Bacarona river. A few leagues more southward, another 
cape is developed. ‘Call it,’ ( r^es the captain with his arms akimbo, 
* pretty .Sally’s promoiitory, for she is the maid of my heart.’ ‘No,’ 
retorts the geographer of the expedition, ‘taking only the first syl- 
lable, ril place an andra by her side, and thus slmll she immortalize 
the >’alandra iiroiiiontory, and confer a name that wdll suit the poet 
who may hereafter chaunt her praises.* An infinity of other good 
combinations miisi occur to any one capable of regulating the ima- 
gination by the judgment. 

The .above cursory remarks on the nomenclatures of our globe 
wdll not be deemed unprolitablc by those w ho attach interest to the 
dignity of history, poetry, and geography itself. 


11 o M B. 

On ! my loved home ! its bow’ry vales and hills. 
And the wild waters of its mountain rills. 

Playing in sun-ligbt by j 

Oh ! my loved home ! by the wdiite ocean’s tide, 
^Vhere nature slumbers, in her blush of pride. 
Upon the valley’s breajt, as ’twere the bride 
Of Nature’s mystery ! 

There a^e young faces on thy happy hearth. 
Bright, lovely in their own fond feeling’s mirth, 
To gaze with joy on mine} 

And there are those, who, innocent and true. 
Would spangle my fraJi steps with evening’s dew. 
Seeking to woo them to the guileless few 
Who bend at Natuils’s shrine. 
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By the blue wreath that twines the mountain's brow^^ 
Wher/e the mad cataracts in their splendour glow. 

My path of you^ has been ; 

And by the glen, where the rein-deer has trod, — ^ 

By the hill altars of the living God,-*- 
In morn of youth I've made my rude abode. 

Upon each pleasant green. 

When the full summer's sun lit up the s^y. 

And evening wrapp’d the wide world, gloriously, 

• In its dark veil of mist. 

How often, in that happy, holy hour. 

Have 1 not gathered sweets from each fafr flower 
To sunny Indiatknown, on which a shower 

* hi spring-tide noon hath kiss’d. * 

And on the green, and 'neath the old oak tree. 

How joyous were my sports of infancy, 

'W'ith ray fond friend^ and true, — 

Culling all pleasures that the pure heart knows. 

When its first feelings arc tlieir own rej)ose. 

Fruit from the tree, and fragrance from the rose, 

Dress’d in its pearls oPdew. 

The rough, high mountain loj. hiib been to me 
A place wh^re I could bn athc more quick and free 
Than ’neath a palace dome j 
And, in communion with the rock’s around, 

Whose echoes sang unto n:y bugle's sound, 

The soil’s bless’d quiet I have ever found. 

For ’twas iiiy spirit liome ! 

All through the world's strange spheres, a waywarfi thing. 
From clime to clinic. I’ve stirr'd my tireless wing, 

And waved it through all air j 
But loving hearts, like thou, I left behind, 

And faces whose regard was alw^ays kind. 

Hushing soft comfort on the anguish’d mind, — 

They w’cre not, were not there ! 

Oh ! my loved home ! — ^by Liough Fine’s waves of blue, 
IJow memory seeks its hope from you, 

* To cheer the stricken breast ! 

Ah ! when shall echo’s thousand voices come. 

Wafting a promise o’er the smiling foam. 

That I shall dwell with thee, my happy hoine. 

Again in peace and rest ? 


D.S.L. 
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Miller qN the Administration or Jl'stice in India— 

• Expediency of p^epaking a Digest of Law for the 

DIFFERENT*P0BTI0NS OF THE COMPANY S TERRITORY. 

s 

In resuming our notice of Mr. Miller’s work ' On the Admi- 
nistration of JusfticS in India/ wc have great pleasure in re- 
peating the opinion which we have already expressed of the im- 
partial spirit in which it is written, and in again recommending it 
to our readers as tlie most accurate exposition of the evils of our 
legal system which yet come under our review. We do not, of 
course, pretend that there are no passages in the pamphlet which a 
more intimate ac(|uaintance with the practice of the Indian Courts, * 
ard the condition of Indian society might have improved j but after 
examining, on the more important points, the authorities to which 
w’e have been referred by Mr. Mille/, and which contain all that is 
autheniiL on the subject j wc have no hesitation in saying that little 
has b('en omitted which may not fairly be considered unimportant, 
that ' nothing is set dowm in malice,’ and that whatever defect may 
be attributed to the want of personal observation is amply com- 
per«iatcd l)\ the diligence and fidelity exhibited in the collection 
and arrangement of the fiicts which are derived frqm the experience 
of Othi^rs. 

Ii is impossible for any one, whose ideas of juridical perfection 
are formed on the standard of our system of Jaw, or of that of any 
other country in Europe, to speak of Indian jurisprudence in terms 
but of unqualified condemnation. Mr. Miller does not evince the 
slightest Inclination to palliate its inherent defects, or to disguise the 
almost invariable failure of justice in the courts of India, and if light 
were as much shunned in this department of the Company’s admi- 
nistration as in some others, his strictures would give mortal offence 
to the authorities at home and abroad. 

The truth is, however, that a well digested plan of legal reform 
would not be unacceptable at the India House j the necessity of it has 
long been generally acknowledged, the danger of its delay very sen- 
sibly felt, and were it not for the supposed difficulty and expense of 
its execution, we believe some endeavours to effect it w’ould ere this 
have been made. ^ The Judicial and Revenue Selections,’ to* which 
reference is most frequently ina^e by Mr. Miller, were collected and 
printed by the Company j Mr. Falconer, Sir John Malcolm, Mr.. 
Fortescue, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir R. Dick, General 
Leith, Sir He nry Strachey, and others, whose evidence is principally 
relied on, are among their chief civil and military servants j and Sir 
Edwrard Hyde East, in his introductory letter to Lord Liverpool, 
expressly says, * that having submitted his suggested reforms in the 
Mofussil laws, courts, and practiqp, to the Judges of the Sudder 
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Dewannee Adawlut, to Messrs. Dowdeswell and Edmonstone* of the 
Supreme Coimcil, and Mr. Bayley, Princijial Secretary of Government ^ 
they all admitted the evil to«the full extent stated, and though the 
pro()osed remedies were not in all respects aoproved, they were, on 
the whole, very favourably received.* The facilities for inquiry tliuy 
afforded, tend materially to lessen the difficulty of af riving at a satis- 
factory conclusion. We know that nothing is kept^back, nothing 
distorted or discoloured, and when it is ingeniously confessed by all 
parties that things are nearly as bad as they w^dl^ian be, the only 
question is as to the possibility of amendment. 

Mr. Miller’s inquiries into the administration of justice in India 
have not extended in the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madra-^, and 
Bombay. A general outline is, indeed, given o&the system of Judi- 
cature there *estabhshed, but we are indulged 'tvitb no examination 
of its peculiar merits or defects. Resting as it does (vn llie autho- 
rity of Acts of Parliament, liable to be amended and niodiliod at the 
discretion of the Legislature, and intiinalely connected with the 
rights and comforts of European fosidents, \vc >houId have been well 
pleased to have had tlie benefit of Mr. Miller’s judgment of its pe- 
culiar features as originally fashioned, and of the constructions to 
wdiich it has been subject in the coyrse of its administration. The 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, in particular, is the only ])rotectioii 
which its inhabitants possess agaiiiht t’ji* absolute despotism of the 
government. It jthould seem to be comprised under the general 
title of Mr. Millers work, and we regret that so little notice has been 
taken of it. 

The Courts of tlio ]\lofuF«;il, that is fb.* inlenial provinces sub- 
ject to the C of h})aii\ , their modes (»f* j;raciice and procedure, and 
the prai ticability ni' their improvement, arc the objects (if Mr. 
Miller s invcFtiga:roii-; and his hr^t suggestion is, the eijicdiency 
of proposing a digest of law for the diilerent jiortions of the Com- 
pany’s territory. 

If the various states and ];rovinccs into which India is div ided, 
were governed by peculiar law^' and usages to which all their inha- 
bitants were subject, it seems imj) 0 ''>ible to suggest any objection 
to their consolidation ; but the expense of the plan, and the diffi- 
culty of finding lawyers of sufficient ability to carry it into effect. 
The first of these object! tms it is extremely painful to advert to. 
Exerci‘;if)g uncontrolled and irresponsible power over the greater 
part of India, having the whole of it^ land revenue at their disposal, 
and the absolute monopoly of the chief articles of its internal 
commerce, it is hard, indeed, if the Company bc^ deterred by any 
miserable parsimony from undertaking reforms in the most impor- 
tant branch of their administration. Extravagance may have 
crippled their resources for a time, and their treasury may have 
been drained for less worthy purposes than the improvement of jus- 
tice j but we trust, if the necessity and practicability of the proposed 
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scheme demonstrated, that no paltry suggestion of financial 
inconvenience would be allowed to stand in the way of measures 
which all parties admit to be imperiousl/ called for by the obvious 
interests of British dominion, and by every principle of just consi- 
defation for the Native population. We suspect, besides, that the 
Directors are vej;y well aware that a little expenditure at first, is 
often the best means of preventing the necessity of future advances, 
and the security and confidence which a system of law, eciuitable in 
itself, and satisfactory to the people might impart to the local go- 
vernment, would amply repay the costs of its original establishment. 
Nothing is, in fact, so expensive uj hasty, ill-considered, and parthil 
legislation. • 

AVe do not clearly * understand whether Mr? Miller proposes^ that 
there should be one code for all our territories in th^ East, or 
that the usages .^r.d constituti(»ns of the various j)rovinces should be 
«ep:;;:itely collected and established with suitable improvements as 
tile written law of the districts in which they have hitherto prevailed. 
To a gc'Ui'iil digest, we apprehend objections might be stated which 
would rcrrler the safety of the proposed uniformity very prollema- 
ti(‘ah Mr. Miller canm^t be una^\ale, that the constitutions and 
mauiiers of ^bc people of the nov^hern provinces, differ most ina- 
teriaby from those of the inhabitants of ]lind(»stan, ])roperly so called, 
and that legal reforms received with thankfulness by the mild and 
gentle Nati\es of Bengal, might urge the untractaWe dependents of 
the .B(»inh<iy Presidency to violence and insurrection. This dissi- 
inikiiitv of complexum between distinct tribes, was exemplified on 
the iirsi attempts wliicli were made to establish the system of cir- 
cuit and zillah courts in Guzerat and Afalwah. • 

^ These jicople,’ says Colonel AAhilker, have ^acknowledged the 
superiority of the Company’s government j they have allowed us to 
collect the revenues of their country j but violent insurrections and 
obstinate wars have been the consequence of an attempt to impose 
upon them our judicial administration. This jiart of their ancient 
system seems to have been dearer to them lliaii their property and 
independence.’ * 

It may be well to say, cn passant, that it would very iiiaterially 
simplify Indian inquiries, and consequently Indian reforms, if 
writers, and travellers, and missionaries would fix the place, or at 
least the latitude, in which ihcir observations have been mad^. If, 
instead of speaking of ' the Conyany’s territories,’ they woufd but 
tell us of Lahore, and Oude, and Dowlatabad, and tlie Carnatic, and 
so forth, it would^ add very considerably to the perspicuity of their 
speculations. They might as well descant on ' Europe,’ or on 
‘ Africa,’ or oa ‘ America,’ as on ^ India.* 


* See Selections of Judicial Pa^rs, printed by the^ast India Com- 
pany. 
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Most writers, particularly missionaries, appear to advert but very 
insufficiently to the fact, that what may be true of one place, may 
not be true of another 5 two-thirds, at least, of the * judicial and 
revenue selections/ for example, were tlie 'produce of Bengal j and 
to infer from the matter therein contained, any thing respecting the 
condition of Visiapoor or the Mysore would be jiftt as considerate 
as to’ substitute a description of the settlement at Pondicherry for 
the settlement at Calcutta. ^ t 

To the formation of district digests of law, for the more im- 
portant ancient departments, (and we apprehend the arbitrary 
arrangements of the three IVesidencies would be found unvvieldy, if 
not unmanageable,) i^ve know of no objection, but the difficulty 
of pfoviding lawyers of sufficient ability o^ whom government 
* could implicitly rely. 'J'his, though notin the least degree affecting 
the jirinciplb of the measure, would, we fear, be found a very 
serious impediment to the propo'^ed consolidation. 'I'herc are men 
no doubt among the retired judges of the ( ompany, in whose 
knowledge of the laws of the districts over which their jurisdiction 
has extended, the utmost confidence might be placed, but the best 
informed among them pretend to little more than locah not to say 
parochial experience. 

We very much fear it would be impossible to accommodate the 
new codes eveiiP tolerably well, to the immense \ariety of local 
prescriptions which jircvail in liidia, interwoven as they are with the 
prejudices and manners of the people, without the assistance of the 
inferior Ntitive agency, the moonsiffs and anmeens, whose dishonesty 
and corni tk^n have already brought our adiniiiistration of justice 
Into hatred and contempt. If we are right in this apprehension, 
some material improvemcnl mu?t take place in the chyifacter and 
condition of the Native officers before any extensive scheme of 
reformation can be safely adopted. 

All the defects in the present system of Indian law cannot 
be fairly imputed to the East India Company. If we except the 
miserable victims of the monopolies of salt and opium, respecting 
whom theii ordinances aiul regulatious arc as oppressive as can well 
■b^ conceived, the occasional interference of the Company to aniend 
and improve the laws which they fQund established have been suffi- 
cient! commendable, and, we believe, any undue severity in their 
dispensation would move the displeasure of their government at 
borne, if not in Asia. The peculiarity of their original title to the 
sovereign authority imposed on them the task of administering the 
laws as they found them, without reference to their character. When 
the Musulmahs conquered India, or, to speak more accurately, in 
their successive irruptions into that country, they dismissed the 
Hindoo code from the courts, ai|d substituted, in all cases where 
Mohammedans Vere parties, the jurisprudence of the Koran. The 
liindoos, though compelled to submit to this arbitrary infliction of 
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the usages of the conquerors, adhered among themselves to the laws 
of their forefathers, and, in the course of time, enough of their cus- 
toms crept into the Musuhnan courts,* to confuse all principle and 
discredit all authority The East India Company having afterwards 
acquired the dojpinion of the provinces of the Mogul empire, held 
them under tl}p nominal sovereignty of the Musulman princes, and 
had they been so inclined, the re-establishment of the Hindoo laws, 
as fi compact system, would have been a very questionable, if not 
tyrannous exercise of power. It appeared, therefore, more advisable 
to administer well the laws which they found established, than to 
hazard the security of their own dominions by any sudden or exten- 
siv^c innovation, ahd, at the present day, the mofussil courts dis- 
pense a jurisprude’KJe of their own, engrafted on the Hindoo and 
Musulman text boolvs, by a variety of regulations proihulgated from^ 
time to time bv the liritish Go\ eminent. 

t 

The criminal law, to which all Natives under the Company’s 
fiuthori^v are now subject, is, for the most part, the Mohammedan. 
We afv- informed by Mr. !Miller, the authority of Mr. Fortescue, 
Sir K. Dick, and General Leith, that great doubt has been enter- 
tained how far it suit-r the condition of the Hindoos and other tribes 
over whom its influence extends* However ill adajited it may ori- 
ginally have been to the character, habits, and prejudices of the 
Hindoos, >ve believe there can be no doubt that it is, in fact, superior 
to any system of criminal law which that people ever possessed. 
In the south of India, where the ancient Hindoo princes reigned 
long after the subjection of the upper provinces to the Mohammedan 
y(^ke, and where some traces of their criminal system still remain, 
wc are told, by the Abbe Dubois, that although The evidence is 
brought forward by witnesses on oath, there is no country on earth 
in which* that sanction is so systematically disregarded, particularly 
by the Brahmans ; and the following description, from the pen of 
that intelligent and interesting writer, will, we apprehend, suffice to 
convince our readers that the Company have acted wisely in pre- 
ferring, as an amendment, the Musulman code to the revival of the 
Hindoo institutions. 

^ The small regard the Hindoos have for an oath, makes them 
seek, in difficult cases, a variety of tests and ordeals, by which they 
affect to try if a suspected j)erson is really innocent or guilty. They 
admit nine or ten sorts of the ordeal, the most of which .are the 
same as those anciently used in^Europe, and elsewhere, under simi- 
lar circumstances. Among the Hindoos, the most frequent appeal 
is to fire, by compelling the suspected persons to walk barefooted 
over burning coals, or to hold a bar of red-hot iron a considerable 
while in their hands. Sometimes it was enjoined them to plunge 
their hands, for a time, in boiling oil. If the party under tri^ goes 
through the experiment of thetflre, without evincing or receiving 
hurt, he is declared innocent of the crime imputed to him ; but, if 

Oriental Herald^ y'ol. 20. • K 
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he receives any injury from the test, he is held to be convicted on 
clear evidence, and receives the punishment applicable to the crime 

which he has been thus f&und guilty. 

^ Another sort of ordeal is often resorted to, which 'consists in 
shutting up a venomous snake in a vessel or basket, inclosing with 
it a bit of coin, or a trinket. The suspected pcrsorf is brought fbr- 
ward,^and blindfolded, by tying a handkerchief over his eyes j and 
is then directed to put his hand into the vessel, or Jiasket, where the 
serpent is imprisoned, and to grope for the bit of money, and take it 
out. If the serpent permits him to do so with impunity, he is de- 
clared innocent) but if he is stung there is no hunger any doubt of 
his guilt. 

‘ In some^ countries and casts, the ordeal consists in forcing the 
•accused to swallow water, cup after cup, until it discharges itself at 
the mouth and nose. 

' Persons who are really guilty of a secret crime, when called 
upon to exculpate tlicmsclves, Rarely abide the terrible test of the 
ordeal ) but avoid it by confession. So far it is well. But a serious 
evil often arises out of the cruel and deceitful ])roof 5 for those who 
are really innocent, being conscious of ibeir innocence, boldly rely 
on the result of the ordeal, and, in their honest conlidcuce, are be- 
trayed to infamy and ruin.’ * 

Such is the pia^ure given of the j)rosent state of Hindoo criminal 
jurisprudence by one who, perhaps, had better opportunities of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the subject, tlian any of the gentlemen 
to whom jMr. Miller refers as countenancing the notion of restoring 
the Hindoo ^9nal sy&tcm in preference to the Mohamedan code. 
That both of them are most imperfect and barbarous, there can be 
no reasonable doubt j but the latter has now for fifty years^ received 
the benefit of British principles in its administration ) and its ex- 
treme severities, absurdities, and incoveniences, have been modified 
or corrected. 

As to the Hindoo system of civil law, though it be admitted to 
have long been in a more advanced stage than that of the rude 
tribes who wandered in the deserts of Arabia ; yet it is so interwoven 
with the impositions of priestcraft, and the superstitions of religion, 
itts in some respects so subtle and minute, in others so uncertain 
and confused, that it must at all limes have required a constant re- 
ferencf^to the learned, and its rule of construction was wide enough 
to sanction any latitude of interpretation. 

* If it be asked says Menu, ‘ how the law shall be ascertained 
when particular cases are not comprised under afiy of the general 
rules, the answer is this : That which well-instructed Brahmans 
propound shall be held incontestiblc law.’ 

• Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the People 
of India. By the Abb 4 Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore.— P. 498 . 
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In 1813, the Directors circulated among their best informed ser- 
vants, thirteen judicial questions of w^ich the second and third are 
as follows : 

• ‘ Do you conceive Aiat any system of Hindoo institution could 
now^ in wlude or*in part, be with advantage substituted for the sys- 
tem introduced by the British government ? 

' Can you state any particulars of the remains yet subsisting of 
any ancient Hindoo* judicial institutions in Bengal, particularly the 
system of village courts and decisions of punchayets ?’ 

►Sir Henry Strachey, the comprehensiveness and precision of 
whose evidence is*so remarkable on all occasions on which it has 
been given, in ansvjpr to part of the second question expresses him- 
self as follows ; • * ’ 

* I am not, I fear, sufficienth aeqiniinted with any system of 
ancient Hindoo instifntion, to judge of the expediency or practicabi- 
lity of its being substituted, in whole or part, for ours. I must, I 
suppo'^e, impute to this my iinpcffect acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, the sentiment of surprise which, I confess, I entertain at the 
sugge‘‘ti(m of substituting the ancient Hindoo institutions for our 
judicial svsteiii in Bengal. Revive laws which have either been 
abolished or become obsolete, many ccnrurics before we introduced 
our own (hangc 3 this, though j)ractical)le, would be a great inno- 
vation, and would, 1 believe, be doing violence to^he feelings of the 
Kati\es themselves.’ 

His reply to the third cjuestion is still more pertinent to the pre- 
sent purpose : 

‘ 1 do not I’ccollect any remains of ancient Hindoo judicial insti- 
tution, got even the punchayet. But the term being well known 
in Bengal, it is probable that the thing exists in some part of the 
Bengal provinces, and that it is occasionally resorted to voluntarily 
by the Hindoos, in disfuiles concerning caste, and perhaps in mat- 
ters of village accounts and boundary disputes, I remember no 
instance of parties in a suit proposing a reference to the punchayet. 
Should the parties agree, no objection, I conceive, would be made 
to such reference. Our civil courts never discourage any kind of 
arbitration : they constantly recommend it to the parties, who 
hardly ev er agree to it^ 

^The Hindoo laws known to us are contained in the twq books 
which are deposited in the D^^waunee i\dawlut, or civil court of 
every district in Bengal ; the Digest compiled by some Brahmins, 
and translated by Mr. Colebrooke 3 and the Hindoo Institutes, or 
Ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir William Jones. There they 
lie, as ornaments upon the tabic, but of little ftr no use. I have ex- 
amined those books as matters of curiosity, but was not in the habit 
of consulting them with a vieV to throw light upon a doubtful 
point, or to gather from them rules of practice. In truth, to my 

K 2 
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judgment, they seem little more than a mass of priestcraft and 
folly. How then, it will asked, do we administer the Hindoo 
law } We do not, strictly speaking, administer the Hindoo law 
in Bengal. In suite concerning caste, marriage, or 'inheritance, 
the parties sometimes appeal to the Hindoo liv.v, and demand a 
bevusta, or exposition from the pundit. Then •we consult the 
pundit, and if his opinion is a clear one, and uncontradicted, which 
seldom happens, we found our decision upon i*.’*, 

‘ We have preserved,’ declares Mr. Erskine, ' to the Natives of 
India their own laws, in all cases relating to succes.'^ion, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and other religious usages and^institutions \ but in 
matters of contract, ^he judges are regulated^ in their decisions by 
the general^iaxinife of justice and equity.’f •- 

' Ft is proper,’ says General Leith,J ^ here to explain a point not 
very generally understood in England. No new body of laws has 
been created for the people of India ; certain rules have onl\ been 
given for the administration ofrfheir own laws. 1’his is a distinc- 
tion which ought always to be borne in mind. In the criminal law 
some alterations have been made, in order to soften the severity of 
the Mohammedan code, and soipe laws established jis to property 
derived immediately from the English government. I'lie great 
body of the judicial code consists of rules for the more speedy 
bearing and deUirminiiig suits in the courts. The above may be 
given as the outline of the system established by Lord C'ornw’allis 
in 1793 . If its progress is to be traced in the code itself, several 
volumes must be perused before an analysis of it can be given : 
every year Jias produced new regulations, and changes upon 
changes have been multiplied, and are now multiplying, without 
apparent end. ’ 

^ If it >vere a rational, and comprehensive, and well defined system 
of jurisprudence,’ says Colonel Stewart, Mhat w^e administer, the 
evil might not be so great 3 but it is to the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
law, whose vague and uncertain provisions are susceptible of inter- 
minable cavils, and wiicre the latitude of application on the part of 
the judge is the only chance of making the enactment a measure of 
justice at all adecpiate to the cases that occur, that w^e have attained 
all these technicalities. Of the old governments it might be said 
gutE nsu obtinnere, si non bona at saltern apta inter se sunt ; but 
probt^Hy under no government, since the world began, were such 
monstrous incongruities ever united as in that of our East India 
provinces. If it should be inquired how they are united, the answer 
is at hand — by the only means by which such an bnionwas possible. 


* See Judicial and Revenue Selections, vol. ii., 52. 
t Ibid, p. 85. Miller, p. 36. * 

J History of the Judicial or Adawlut System, p. 35. 
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by tbe^ influence of an army of an hundred and sixty thousand 
men/ * ^ ^ 

' Of the jmatter contained in the several volumes of the Regula- 
tions,’ says Leith, ‘ not*one-tenth part is perhaps efficient, the rest 
consisting of regufations which have been rescinded, of repetitions 
of rules, and or explanatory matter. The naked enacting law, if 
stripped of its superfluities, would be contained in a very narrow 
conijjass.’ • » 

It appears from these authorities, that the system of jurispru- 
dence in force under the Company’s authority in India is neither 
English, Mohammedan, nor Hindoo, but an ill-assorted mixture of 
them all, nidis bnli^estoffue molas , from wUich, in nine cases out 
of ten, it is (piite iiwpossible to ascertain what the law redlly iSc 
The privilege of arbitrary construction enjoyed by the Brah'mins, 
and sanctioned by the institutes of Menu, seems to bfi the only de- 
vice which the servants of the Company have yet been able to ima- 
gine for providing any tolerable measure of justice for the natives. 
As there is no record of the decisions of the provincial courts, and 
little effectual corrective of their errors, it is impossible to assert 
positively what portion of their judgments rest on authority, pre- 
cedent, or rule, and what on ilic* unassisted good sense and justice 
of the magistrate. It is more than probable that, except in matters 
relating to the title to land, marriage, successioi\, and adoption, in 
which there is more certainty in the Native laws, and such as are 
governed by local usages, in which reference is made to the aumlah, 
a very bummary equity is dispensed by the judges and that the only 
]»ositive rule by which their discretion is restrained is, that they 
should not contravene the regulations and ordinances of the Com- 
pany’s CVoverninent. Indeed, Mr. Elpliinstone, late Governor of 
Bombay, expressly asserts, that he considered himself at liberty to 
introduce into the laws of his Presidency any improvements which 
the received principles of reason and justice might authorise, regard 
being always had to the situation of the country and the peojde.f 

If the various proofs ofMusulman or Hindoo institutions remaining 
in force could be collected, and the limits of their actual jurisdiction 
accurately chalked, it w^ould be no very difficult undertaking for 
English lawyers to supply their deficiencies by such portions *of 
our own laws as might be found least opposed to the prejudices and 
habits of the people. Sir Edward Hyde East assures us, thri 

^ The only way of escaping^out of the labyrinth in which the 
body of the people, the Native pleaders, and junior administrators 
of the law, are iiftw lost, would be, to give them the general body 
of the English common law, and statute law of evidence, of con- 


* ' Considerations on the Polyy of the Government of India,' p. 75. 
Miller, p. Id. 

t Judicial and Revenue Selections, voL iv. p. 186. 
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tracts^ of torts and damages, together with the substance* of all 
manner of pleadings, stripo^ of their technicality, according to 
every subject matter of complaint ; so that distinct issues only may 
be presented for judgment, and thereby nn^ch time an*d valuably 
labour of the judges be saved ; and also of all criminal matters, to- 
gether with the substance of jdeadings therein, wfch such neces- 
sary exceptions of a local character as the judges of the mofussil 
court of highest criminal jurisdiction should d^jenj inapplicable to 
the people and to the institutions of the country/ 

The opinion of Mr. Tucker, now one of the East India Directors, 
is to the same effect : t 

‘ It has been said, «(hc observes,) and veryjustly I admit, that 
the Niftives af India are attjiched to their usagts and institutions 3 
^ut they are an intelligent people, and although they may be incom- 
moded by the* forms and processes of our courts, to which they are 
not yet familiarised, they are fully sensible of the value of JJritish 
protection 3 and it is impossible *to believe that they can be attach- 
ed to the state of anarchy described in the foregoing extract/* And 
afterwards : ' Will it be contended that we ought not to have writ- 
ten laws ? That we ought not to have courts of justice to admini- 
ster and enforce those laws ? Or that the people of England are so 
ignorant of general principles, have made such slight advances in 
knowledge and tlif science of legislation, as to be incapable of im- 
proving the institutions and jurispriidcnce of India, in which revenue, 
religion, and law, all take their places together, with scarcely a line 
of demarcation between them ? Simple, suitable, and sufficient as 
these institutions are represented to be, they are not all alike en- 
titled to our admiration and support 3 and although they ought not 
in any case to be hastily subverted, they must be accommodated 
to the altered condition of the people and the peculiar situation of 
their rulers 3 and^^it should be the study of the government, as it is 
unquestionably its duty, to give to its Native subjects, not merely 
the most perfect institutions which may be compatible with the 
existing state of society among them, but to model those institutions 
in such a manner, that they may operate towards the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social condition of the people of India/ 1 

• That the attempt,’ says Mr. Miller, * at a consolidation of the 
Mohammedan, Hindoo, and English civil and criminal laws, now in 
force iif India, is neither unpracticahle nor dangerous, what has al- 
ready taken place in Ceylon abundantly testifies. In consequence 
of a plan submitted in 1809 to his Majesty’s Ministers by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, then Chief Justice and Eresident of his Majesty’s 
Council in that colony, a despatch was sent out by Lord Liverpool, 
then Colonial Secretary, in consequence of which the following 
Ceylon order in council was issued on December 1, 1811 : 


* Tucker, p. 155. 


t Ibid. p. 162. 
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* extract from the Earl of Liverpool to his excellency the 
Governor of these settlements, was read, communicating his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent’s pleasure?, that all the different classes 
of people* who inhabit^ the British settlements in this island, should 
in future be governed, as nearly as circumstances will admit, ac- 
cording to tbfir ancient customs ; and that the chief justice do 
prepare, for their use, a short and simple code of laws, founded 
upon those custom^, and divested of all technical language. 

' The ^'hief Justice and President of his Majesty’s Council, there- 
upon submits to the Governor in Council the following, as the plan 
which he intends lo adopt, should it meet with their approbation, 
for carrying into effect the wise and benevolent object, which his 
Royal I-IigT)ne,‘'h hi.* in view. 1st. The chi^f justice will, with the 
concurrence of his honour the Lieutenant Governor,* immediately 
select a certain number of persons from each district, to report to 
him. upon the nature (»f the law^s and customs wiiich at present 
prevail in the different parts of the island, and to point out to him' 
suchaiU rations in them as theyma\»think expedient. 2d. The persons 
whom the chief justice will select for the purpose, will be such 
only as arc the most distinguished, in their respective districts, for 
their integrity and good cnndTjct, as w'ell as for their thorough 
knowledge of the religion, customs, habits, and local interests of 
the })eople. 3rd. As soon as the chief justice shall have received 
the rt })orts from the several districts, he will draw up, from the 
infui‘niati<jri contained in them, such a code of laws as the Prince 
Regent has commanded. 4 th. The chief justice will cause a Dutch, 
Portuguese, Cingalese, and Tamul translation of the code to be 
publicly exhibited in each district for one year, in (jfder that every 
one of his Majesty’s subjects in these settlements may have the 
fullest opportunity of considering the code, and making such 
objections to it as may occur to them. ,5th. Tlie chief justice, 
having thus taken the sense of his Majesty’s subjects upon the 
code, and mi’dc such alterations in it, as the furthur information he 
shall have received in the course of the year may have rendered 
necessary, will then submit it for the consideration of the Governor 
in Council, in order that they may forward it to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, for his royal approbation.’ • 

^ The above plan, having been approved of by all the members* of 
the council, the Lieutenant Governor in Council orders that it be 
published, together with the proceedings thereon, for the*hiform- 
atiou of his Majesty’s subjects^on the island.’ 

No difficulty yas experienced in carrying the plan here chalked 
out into execution ; and, so far as accounts have hitherto reached 
this country, the result has proved completely successful. It is true, 
that what has been done in Ceylon does not conclusively show that 
the same attempt would answel equally W’cll on a larger scale, and 
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among nations whose habits and characters may be different. ‘ Still 
it is no small step gained to see that the collection and management 
of the scattered laws of an Astern country are not always so unat- 
tainable an object as it has been generally deemed. If India present 
greater difficulties than Ceylon, the Company anc also providedf 
with larger means to meet them ; and the number ^f systems of 
law 'which would be requisite in the former place, is probably not 
greater than those which have actually been provided in the latterr 
In Ceylon, there are five co-existing codes now in fbrce : — the Cin- 
galese, for the mass of the natives ; the Mohammedan, for those of 
that faith 3 the TamuI,or Hindoo, for the Hindoo'^ ; the Roman law 
for the Dutch : and the law of England for the dther European in- 
habitants. More than these would probabhv not be necessary 
throughout tte whole of the Company’s extended dominions ; and 
■•^he differences between them would, on most topics, be found ex- 
tremely unimportant. Even if the number and discrepancies of the 
codes required were twice as great as there is any reason to antici- 
pate, it is apprehended that the nv^asure would, notwithstanding, be 
expedient. The mere compilation and publication of the various sys- 
tems of Jaw which prevail in British India, would neither make 
these systems more numerous, nor the discrepancies between them 
more striking than they now are, ^Ihe existence of these varieties 
and disscrepancies is, in fact, a strong reason wliy sucii v arieties and 
'discrepancies shouki be announced with all possible clearness to the 
judges by whom the laws, in various parts of the country, are admi- 
nistered. Several excellent treatises on Indian law hav e been pub- 
lished in English, but the doctrines they contain are only of partial 
application. Many of the rules contnined in the Digest of Terca- 
panchana, translated by Mr. Coicbrook, are inconsistent with the 
law and practice of Southern India. The two Treatises on inherit- 
ance and Partition, translated by the same gentleman, aad that on 
Adoption, transla^d by his nephew, Mr. Sutherland, are also said 
to be extremely useful 3 but the universal and received rules of law 
should be given to the world in a clear and simple form, under the 
sanction of the governing authority of the country. I'lie measure, 
in itself, therefore, seems to be wise, and would, most likely, also 
prove economic^. It would probably cost less at the outset than is 
usurilly assumed, and the charges first incurred would be amply 
counterbalanced by a saving of litigation afterwards. There would 
be no n^d of native jurists as counsellors, the number of suits 
would ultimately be diminished, anc^. each suit would become less 
tedious and expensive. These chances are all in favour of the mea- 
sure 5 even if it failed, it would be beneficial. If it were made 
known to the natives, that the object was not to subvert their laws, 
but to ascertain, collect, and promulgate them, no degree of ignorance 
and prejudice could prevent them from feeling grateful for such a 
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token oT the solicitude of their rulers for their tranquillity and com- 
fort. If it succeeded, as, with prudence and perseverance, it might 
justly be expected to do, it would fix thet^ompany more firmly than 
they have ever yet been in the confidence and affection of their own 
subjects, and tend^more^effectually than any of its proudest acts to 
spread its honour and renown among surrounding nations. 

We hope to return again to this important aud almost inex- 
haustible subject in gur next. 


The Confession. 

Cor NT Lakeo reposed in his princely hall. 

And be strove to be merry of heart ; 

Tor the music and wine did he forthwith call. 

That the gloom from Uis soul might depart : 

And iicauty was there with her wanton smiles, 

To shed her soft light around him. 

For he long’d to burst from the galling toils 
In which his own fears had bound him. 

Yet the storm kept brooding on Larro's brow. 

And sweet sounds fell harsh on his ear, 

And the charms of the fair were unheeded now 
He had made in his presence appear j 
For his labouring spirit was ill at rest — 

The gladdening dance and the song 
, Could not soothe the pangs of his labouring breast. 
As he sat ’mid the joyous throng. 

Count Larro arose from the festive hall,^ 

And again did silence and gloom. 

Like a blast from the grave, on his bosom fall, — 
His spirit was dark as the tomb : 

His confessor he call’d, that he might be shriven— 
With a Avrathful and scowling eye 
The priest of Larro, the servant of Heaven, 

Drew slowly and sullenly nigh. 

* I have need of tliy comfort, thou holy man : — 

In a horrible dream of affright, 

A steri^ vision assured me my earthly span 
Should be measured and over this night. 

*Ti:‘ the whim of a sick and feverish brain ; 

Yet 2i terror all nameless and chill, 

Though I know ’tis aVancy all idle and vain. 

Doth in agony cleave to me still. 
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* Then read me some comfort, thou holy man, * 

I pray thee to let me be shriven — 

Though I think ik)t so soon shall be measured my span. 
Yet my thoughts would be turn’d upon hearen.’ 

From beneath his cowl did the stern priest grin. 

And he told him he might recount. 

In his holy hearing, his every sin, 

And*he’d cancel the whole amount. 

And many a harrowing tale of guilt 
On the ear of the father fell — 

Of dark deeds that were done, of blood that was spilt. 
Did Larro in secrecy tell j 
Yet still ga 3 R?d the priest with a leer>g eye 
On his tortured and writhing frame , 

Loud and deep were his groans, yet no echoing sigh 
111 response from the churchman came. 

Said the priest, ' I was known to thy kinsman well, 

Yet a man of such Slender note. 

That, though his domains became thine when he fell, 
’Tis but meet that he be forgot.’ — 

* His wrongs were many«,and deep, 1 confess, 

Yet he fell not beneath this hand j 
He was hunted forth in his ’one distress, 

And Tie died in a foreign land.’ — 

^ And thy kinsman’s Si)ii r’ — ^ Of each fair domain 
The boy had been lord in my stead j 
He sleeps — and mine are the guilt and the gain, 

Fbr his young blood is on my head.’ — 

‘ Is it so y And the father threw back his cowl, , 

And the eye of Count lairro wax’d dim 
In terror’s convulsion, beneath the hot scowl 
Of tile fierce eye that glared upon him. 

' Thou thing of vile guilt and of drivelling fear, 

’Twas his father who flung in thy path 
The vision that scared tliee in sleep — he is here 
To cnish thee, thou worm, in his wrath ! 

It was thus that I thought — I will read thy dream — 

In good sooth thou shall be shriven ; 

, And when pass’d from life’s turgid and impure stream. 

Why, certes, thou ’It anchor in heaven.’ 

There’s the voice of wailing in Larro’ s hall. 

All sad is the funeral strain ; n 

And the mourners are gather'd around the pall 
Of their lord in his chamber slain : 

And the priest of the low^ering brow had fled— 

He came, and he pass’d away 
Like a noiseless thing from the voiceless dead. 

Of brief but terrible sway. L. 
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* The time has at length arrived when all the obstacles which were 
so pertinaciously opposed to the’ spread of knowledge among the 
people, have been nearly vanquished by reason, and by that spirit 
of intelligence and improvement which is traversing this kingdom, 
conquering prejiftiict, subverting error, and rooting out all those 
dogmas which the pride and w-ickedness of man so diligently pro- 
pagated for the ]>nrpose of keeping the people immersed in igno- 
rance. * ' That the Voul be without knowledge, it is not good,’ said 
the wisest of men ^ and one, of whose na|nc, as a philosopher, 
England Ijas reason to be proud, went even still further ihan this, by 
saying, that ‘ knowledge is power.’ It was the conviction of this 
tnnli that contiibiUcd so largely and so long to debsrr the mass of 
the })eo]>lo from a })artieijjatiori in the blessings of education, and 
which ^(Tvod so long, by onthralljpg their minds, to subject their 
bodies to the bondage of the rich and the powerful. But^his state 
<^f things continues no longer, — * The schoolmaster is abroad,’ and 
the people of England arc becoming more enlightened, and better 
educated. The reasons w’hich ^uive been, and still are, adduced 
against educating the }>eople, are as absurd as they are erroneous. 

* It wiM assuredly create schisms in the state, give,risc to distracting 
disi-'T,;, (this is the language of its enemies,) subvert all necessary 
sid'ordination, and destroy that salutary and requisite dependence 
V liich the tiller of the soil, and the victim of poverty, ought to have 
upon the more favoured minion of fortune.’ In short, the admis- 
sion of the poor into the fertile realms of knowledge would destroy 
all blin(> submission to the will of the great, to the utter subversion 
of all oppressive domination ; it wwTd place man more upon an 
equality with man, and he would be the most eminent, the most 
happy, and the most beloved, who should render himself most con- 
spicuous by his talents, his acquirements, and his actual exertions 
for the good of others. 

Nothing has tended so much to retard education as the mode in 
which the established religion of this country has been managed and 
administered. Orthodox theology — we do not mean Christiamty 
— has been a stumbling-block in the w^ay of moral and intellectual 
improvement since it was recognised as a branch of the science of 
politics, and became in consequence the subject of legislative enact- 
ments. It is absurd to talk of the exclusive bigotry and oppressive 
domination of the Catholic priesthood. The priesthood of almost 
every established or privileged sect are bigots and oppressors, and 
decidedly hostile to the extension of knowledge. Instead of exert- 
ing their energies to do good, to promulgate truths, and sweep 
away error, their whole conduct is founded upon a principle, un- 
questionably subversive of that moral freedom which ow'iis pure 
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Christianity as its patron^ and ^diich alone is calculated to cause 
this pure Christianity to flourish. But is this state of things to re- 
main for ever ? Is religionSlways to be thus shackled by power, 
and particular opinions forced upon the people, at all risks r Mui^ 
we bend the knee to bishops, and continue to kjss the rod which 
flays our bodies } Must we — for this is the questioe— ever remain 
the slaves of religion, without participating in any of its benertts ? 
God forbid ! It would be inconsistent with rgason, and incompa- 
tible with pure Christianity, for such a degradation to continue. 

But, shall we not lose (Christianity altogether, when it is no longer 
under the shield of the wise men of the cabinet, the church, and the 
law : Certainly not. It will be the free and spontaneous attendant 
upon pur steps, and flic more welcome to cfir bosoms, because 
^totally divesfed of that obtrusive character, and glaring abuse, under 
which it has too often been presented to us by insidious enemies, 
or imprudent friends. Partaking of, if not constituting, the 
very essence of truth, it is obnoxious only to injury from the 
assaults of ignorance triumphing timidst surrounding darkness j from 
which assaults it can hav'e nothing to fear when reason shall have 
cleared up the gloom most favourable to their operation. 

It is not necessary that the teachbrs of religion should be invested 
w’ith a superfluity of earthly power : neither Christ nor his disci- 
ples possessed it. If W’e divest them of the patronage of the civil 
power, they will not be the less respeetaifle, or respected j they will 
rest their claims for consideration upon the same tbundation as their 
great master and his apostles ; but, instead of contending, like them, 
with the insults and scorn of an ignorant and perverse generation, 
they will be cb'ferished and beloved by an enlightened people, con- 
scious of the supreme dignity of their character, and the inectimable 
value of their office. To these awful and venerable (|ualificalions, 
they will, indeed, be compelled, more than under a legally-esta- 
blished church whose ministers may sin without reprehension, to 
add the virtues of temperance, of disinterestedness, of industry, and 
of unaffected piety ; but, notwithstanding the self-denial necessary 
to secure these invaluable gifts, they will reap a benefit by Iheir at- 
tainments at least equal to that of the society which they are tjius 
qu^^lified to instruct. 

^But,* it has been argued, ^by having a legal church establishment, 
we possess an insurmountable barrier against the influx and prepon- 
derance of heretical opinions.* Thirs however, as applied to our 
own times, is quite wrong j such might ha\ e been the operation of 
the ' establishment’ in darker ages ^ but, in these* enlightened and 
enhghteiiing times, the effect is the very reverse. Is not every step 
gained, in opposition to the ' establishment,’ held by the majority 
of mankind as a triumph over a deeply-rooted evil ? Have we not 
spread rejoicing and exultation throughout the whole kingdom, by 
repealing the. Test Act ? And shall we not hail with equ^ exulta- 
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tion and joy the admission of our Catholic fellow-subjects to the 
privileges and rights of Englishmen ? Amidst an almost infinite 
variety of jcurrcnt doctrines, one only can be true ; and, in propor- 
tion as light is admitted into the human mind, the probabilities of 
discovering this jfcwcl without juice are increased. Error is sup- 
ported in two ^ays — cither by vice or ignorance : as the latter de- 
creases, a gradual ajiproximation towards the true evangelical doc- 
trinfe, and, conswjuwitly, towards each other, must be effected by 
sectarians of every denomination. A church establishment, in- 
flexible in its regulations, and obstinately tenacious of its property, 
even in glaring and detected error, alone holds back from co-opera- 
tion and alone refuses its concurrence, because such co-operation 
and concurrence wcSild interfere with its antiquated ^and obsolete 
standaid of faith and discipline: so that the ^establishment,’ be- 
can>f eventually the sole cause of perpetuating that disunion, which 
it j)rofesses to be its aim and its object to destroy. 

In coii^i dering religion we are generally erroneous on two prin- 
cii>les. I'irst, we are too apt to suppose it to be analogous in its 
juo]je»’tie£ with those institutions which are legitimately placed 
under the control of the human mind j and second, we are too apt to 
confound Christianity with the* various superstitions, commonly 
included in the general appellation, religion, and to consider •it 
subject to the same arbitrary and prescribed trettjbment. There is 
as much difference between Christianity and religion, (in its common 
acceptation,) as there is between the species and genus of any classi- 
fication, and as inurdi variety in their application. A false religion 
may become a most convenient engine of political power ; but the 
true one can only be so abused while contaminated with some por- 
tion of the other. As the blessings of knowledge become diffused 
among the great mass of mankind, and as civilization advances, 
Christianity will vindicate its rights, and disentangle itself from the 
injurious state of tutelage to which it has been so long subjected. 
Then, and not till then, will all the terrestrial blessings with which 
it is fraught, be fully developed 5 it will then act with increased and 
irresistible force in the great work of social improvement, and 
prepare the way tor that universal and uninterrupted harmony 
which both reason and revelation teach us to believe will ultimately 
prevail over the whole Christian world. 

Having effected a reformation as far as religion is cofl«ernedf 
the work of education will protecd on a surer and safer footing. 
That man is a creature suj>remely fitted by his creator for educa- 
tion, and conseqwjntly, as it were, demanding it, is easily seen. He 
enters into existence with capabilities of considerable magnitude 5 
but at first his mind is a blank, a complete tabula rasa, and may 
be compared in some degree to a philosophical vacuum. In this 
condition nature is his first instructress. She has bestowed upon 
him organs of sense, by means of which he is enabled to take cog- 
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nizance of her other magnificent and mighty works. The mind 
thus acted upon, insensiblj^ developes those surprising powers, and 
those splendid attributes which distinguish and elevate man so far 
above all other animals, and enable him toy assume his allotted st;i- 
tion in the distinguished order of reasoning beings. Will the anti- 
educationists, (if we may be allowed to coin a word;) dare to assert 
that the organs and senses with which man is so liberally endowed 
by benificent nature, are to be prevented froiy exercising their 
proper functions ? Will they say that they are to lie dormant, in 
abeyance, useless ? Can they be guilty of so bold a defiance to the 
palpable indications of unerring omnipotent Xtpurc, as to 4eny the 
right of having these different capabilities duly, diligently, and sedu- 
lously cultivated ? Nd ! Man must be an cfilightened, educated, 
powerful being, else ivby grant him properties* calculated to make 
him so ? Ite is sojihistry, it is worse than sophistry, it is actual 
sin and folly, to stand out so boldly in the face of conviction. Man 
must be educated, and all prejudices aflecting his education must be 
vanquished and driven away,* discomfited by reason and sound 
philosophy. 

Education, however, in its proper sense, is an enlarged and com- 
prehensive term. It does not mt*an the mere tuition of the mind — 
sb tuition which has hitherto been under the sway of innumerable 
arbitrary restrictjoiis ; it comprehends corporal a^ well as mental 
instruction, the culture of the mind in all its varied comprehensive- 
ness, and the training of the body in all the plenitude of its physical 
powers. So soon as the mind shall be fitted for cultivation, then 
ought the work of cultivation tc4 begin. A regard to habits of order, 
temperance, cleanliness, and exercise, should enter into the training 
of the tenderest infant j all excess of excitement shoulfl be sedu- 
lously avoided ^ and he should be brought u{), that is, educated, in 
such a manner as to allow of the full and perfect play of all his fa- 
culties. The careful removal and suppression of the indications of 
the irregular passions, should be a constant and paramount duty, 
for these are detrimental to every improvement which may be 
efiTected by our enlarged plan of education. After this, tffe next most 
important point is the sjoring of the memory with ideas wdiich are 
not spontaneously admitted through the senses, which is best' done 
by directing reflection into its proper channels. This will lead as a 
natural sequence to the general enlargement of the understanding, 
whicA is susceptible of indefinite increase according to circum- 
stances. 

The benefits accruing from this state of cultui;p, are not intended 
exclusively for the rich and the pow^erful ; every individual, whether 
born in the highest or lowest station, possesses an undoubted right 
to them. We all come into the world physically helpless and weak, 
the richest as well as the poorest, ^and we contend that one has as 
legitimate a claim as another to the amelioration and improvement 
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of his condition. Hence, to withhold the benefits of a good educa^ 
tion from the offspring of the humblest })STents, is a criminal derelic-- 
tion of a positive duty, and a sin, not only against religion, and the 
dictates of an enlighten^l policy , but against our common humanity. 

How will the aftti-educationists startle at a position so indiscri- 
minately applieS ! — how they will rejoice at the bold and sweeping 
annunciation ! But if they imagine that we mean to apply this 
principle to all classes without modification, they mistake our 
object and our views. It is only as regards one class of benefits 
that wc contend for their indiscriminate diffusion. We contend, 
that tluvt knowledge •which tends to the comfort, health and improve- 
ment of tlie body, should be equally and inyDartially dispensed to 
all members of the Sjmmunity ; while the peculiar dirties a})pro- 
p’-iated to tlie cultivation of the mind may be allowed to differ in 
the degree and extent of llieir application to the particular circum- 
stances of the individual to be educated. This arrangement wdll 
put an einl at once to the violent clamour which has been so loudly 
shouted from one end of the kingdom to the other, against the 
heinous offence of making our artisans and labourers learned, by 
elevating them, in fact, above their calling. Never w^as there a 
shallower argument broached tlAn this, though often repeated at 
public meetings, in reference to this terrible effect of education ; and 
never did power more nakedly expose its ignoranegand its wicked- 
ness, limn by endeavouring to disseminate such a doctrine as this. 
Tlie^e peojilc had better at once speak their minds boldly and can- 
didly ; and exclaim, ^Do not let our slaves, and those whom we 
have hitherto trampled on, be delivered from their'blissful ignorance. 
Do not let the light of knowledge shine in upon the gloom which 
surroundi^them. Do not, in fiict, let them see that we use them 
ignominiouslyi because, if you do, our power will be at an end, and 
we shall have men and not brutes to deal with.’ There would be 
some manliness in this, and the question would then be merged into 
a mere contest between the expediency of perjietuating unjust 
power, and of overthrowing it 5 it would, in short, be a w^arfare be- 
tween power and reason, between moral right and physical wrong. 

A plan of education ought to be devised by which the community 
might be divided into three prominent classes, with such subdivi^ 
sions as circumstances should render necessary. The first class 
might consist of the rich, of the possessors or inheritors of pro^rty, 
which, rendering them indepeiicjcnt of personal exertion for their 
support, would the better enable them to execute the chiefs civil 
functions of the # state, — these duties devolving upon them in 
preference to others ; the second would be composed of those 
engaged in ctmimerce and trade, the ‘ labourers upon capital,* as 
they have been called, with the members of the different profes- 
sions j the third would comprise that larger portion of society, who 
are more exclusively dependent upon their labour, and are simply 
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designated mechanics and labourers. To this class, to6, would 
belong the still poorer inchviduals, who are frequently indebted for 
the scanty subsistence which th^y obtain to the precarious hand of 
charity. ^ • 

Consistently with what we have already said, tJie children of every 
one of these classes should, to a certain age, shf, seven or eight, 
all receive precisely the same education, with regard to food, 
clothing, and mental cultivation j and this eqpa]j;ty of tuition might, 
perhaps, be safely continued even to a more advanced age than 
this, except in those instances where the children were intended for 
some of the more learned professions. After {his, a lower, scale of 
education may be pursued, combining with the acquisition of the 
knowledge less directly useful, the necessarj^ instruction and prac- 
tice of the arts, upon which the future subsistence of the individual 
is to depend. 

Without entertaining any romantically Eiitopian views on the 
subject, we think, nevertheless*'', that a system established upon a 
principle something like this, — deriving its existence and support, 
not from legislative enactments exclusively, but from the conviction 
of its utility impressed upon the minds of the majority of the 
people,-— could hardly fail of protlucing effects highly conducive to 
the attainment of an order of civilization, superior to any which 
has hitherto blessed mankind. It would tend to elevate the poorer 
members to their just rank in society, while it would improve the 
health, and foster the amiable qualities of the more fortunate indi- 
viduals 5 it would help to consolidate, harmonize, tranquillize, and 
improve the social mass ; and connected, as it might al\rays he] 
with the general diffusion of true religion and morality, it w’ould 
infallibly lead to a very extraordinary degree of private «happiness, 
and public prosperity. ♦ 

Although education is still subjected to some opposition, this 
opposition is, thank God, sinking fast into inanity. The advocates 
of education have gained a glorious triumph over prejudice, a 
triumph far more honourable and beneficial to mankind than the 
most brilliant exploits of bloody and desolating warfare. Let us 
hope that this triumph will lead to still greater results ; that all 
prejudice will be subverted, or tolerated only in a state of innoxious 
importance ; find that the whole will be crow'ned by unanimity, 
peacei and good-will among men, and by a constant endeavour 
amongst all class^ of the comm^mity to preserve and propagate 
publit and private good. 
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Inadequacy of the T^umbek of OFr,|CERS allowed to Corps 
AND ReCIMEXTS of THE INDIAN ArMY. 

•To the Right Honourable the President of the Board of ContrdL 

Sir, % Hyderabad, June 1, 1828. 

The inadetjuacy of the number of ollicers allowed to the 
Indiiin army, has been too long* cause of complaint in India and in 
England. — toti^urten dwelt on through both public and private chan- 
nels of comm Linieal ion, — and too loudly cried out against by all who 
have partaken of the incessant tenfold toils our few numbers subject 
us to under this seorebing sun, for me to suppose that you, the 
indi\ idual gifted w’it’j '.nperintendence and control over all j^idian 
mailers, can be ignorant thereof. 

Hitherto, our * honourable and liberal masters,* as ^om habit we 
call t)je Court of Direetor'i, have ])aid no attention to our sufferings 
and complaints on this head, or shown the least disposition to re- 
medy I be evil. Neither the miserable inefficiency it causes incur 
army for active tield-service, (of whii h they had more than one la- 
menijihle and fatal proof during the late arduous Burmese strug- 
gle,) the perfect secrec y m whieh*it enables dissatisfaction to spread, 
and mutiny to organize itself, among the men when in garrison, (of 
which they ajso had dear-bought ex^ierieuce in the cqpduct of the 
Baruu kpore force, when called on to move towar3s the late scene 
of war,), nor the haras-sing duty and fatigue it imposes on the few 
of us that are with regiments, — the consequent disgust of mind, 
sickness of body, and premature loss of strength and life it occa- 
sions among us, can draw the attention of Leadenhffil-street coun- 
cils to the bubjcct, — it not being one of increase of revenue from 
further con«iucsts, or of paltry savings from faithless reductions of 
old established allowances and emoluments, so hard fought for and 
dearly earned by the various toils and labours we have undergone, 
the victories we have achieved, and the conquests we have made for 
them, from their first setting mercatile feet on the Indian shores, 
to the possession of the stupendous empire they at 'present hold, 
gained entirely by our swords, aud to be retained only by them. 

♦It* is become, therefore, necessary that we should now address 
our grievances to other powers, and appeal for their redress to the 
more just and liberal feelings possessed by those so fortmiately 
existing over the Court of Directors, — to yourself, Sir, to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and to his Ma^sty himself. 

In the fervent hope that some better qualified than myself will 
follow my humble effort, and that benefit may thence ensue to us, I 
venture a coiinnencement in thus publicly addressing you on this, to 
us, to them, and the continued British power in the East, all im- 
portant subject ; respectfully begging your unbiassed consideration 
of such facts as I may be able to bring to your notice, and earnestly 
conjuring some others of my toiliifg brethren in arms throughout 
every branch of the Indian army, at each presidency, to come for- 

Oriental Herald^ FoL 20. L 
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ward and support, with their better ability and knowledge, my effort 
to attract your notice, by similar disclosures to you and all the good 
people of England, through its public and enviably free press, of 
whatever may be in their knowledge, eithe-’ of times past or pre- 
sent, regarding their several branches of the service, whether en- 
ginjeers, artillery, cavalry, infantry, or medical, bearing on the 
subject of complaint in (juestion. 

Being myself of that brancli w^hicli composes <he bulk of armies, 
the infantry, and wishing to speak in such addresses as I may 
pen to you, of such matters only as have come within my own 
knowledge and experience during the vicissitudes of a Iciigthened 
service, I shall confipe myself to fact^ relative to the j)resent un- 
offic^red state of the infantry of the ^Madras army; leaving to those 
belohging to them the duty of exposing to you the deficiencies in 
all the otheA branches of the army, alike, of ^Madras, of Bombay, 
and of Calcutta. 

Having premised thus mncljJ I will proceed t(» >tate that, though 
not a military man, you have, I doubt not, Sir, in the late age of 
soldiers, become sufficiently acquainted with regimental constitution 
to know, that each English regpnent is, or was, composed of ten 
companies, of from 80 to 100 men each j that each rompaiiy is 
placed under the separate subordinate eommimd and good keeping 
of a captairf, wht> is aided in hiS charge and duty by tw^o subalierns, — 
one lieutenant’s, the other of ensign’s rank. That the ten captains 
have over them two majors, o\er whom again are two lieutenant- 
colonels, who are, in like way, subor linate to one colonel. Thus, 
the ordinary«number and ranks of ofliccrs piesent with an effective 
regiment of ten companies, in Europe, are, one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, ten captains, ten lieutenants, ten ensigns j 
with an additional staff of one tpiartcrmaster, one paymaster, one full- 
surgeon, and one assistant-surgeon ; making a grand tutid of officers 
to a regiment, 395 of whom, full 35 are parade or fighting men — a fair 
number for the duties recpiired of them, in a healthy country, where 
any casualties that may occur can be immediately replaced, but, 
from long experience, found far inadequate to the incessant destruc- 
tion of health and loss of European life in a climate so deadly as 
“India, and so very distant from the means of replenishing defi- 
ciencies as they occur. Therefore, his Majesty’s regiments, forming 
the^dlixiliaries to our armies, are wisely augmented, to a very 
considerable extent, in those rank^» on wliom regimental and general 
duties commonly and most heavily devolve, — those among whom, 
from the greater exposure and fatigues they arc subjected to, sick- 
ness and mortality must frequently occur, viz., captains and subal- 
terns; and each regiment, on coming to India, has its officers 
augmented to the following number, viz., one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, eleven captains, twenty-four lieutenants, 
eight ensigns ; with an additional staff of one quartermaster, one 
' paymaster, one full surgeon, and two assistant-surgeons ; making a 
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|!:rand total of oflicers, to a regiment in India, of 5:^ ; of whom fiill 
48 arc parade and fighting men : a nnniber likely, perhaps, to be 
considered larger, by any person who has neither participated in, 
n<)r witnessed the fatigi*es, hardships, sickness, and mortality which 
officers are subjects to, serving under the Indian sun j hut which will 
not, 1 am certaRi, bo said to be one too many by any individual who 
has served regimentally in this climate, take him from any rank 
bet\v^en the coiiAUumder-iii-chief to the ensign. In fact, 
making u fair allowance for the ^ick. absent and present, always so 
numerous in this cholera and liver attacking conntry, the addition of 
do7d)lc the numher of oflicersy of all raoksy allowed to a regiment 
ahrt'ad iit Kurope, would not he »n(‘ tf>o inanv in India, to ensure, 
at all times, a properl I t'fficicnt immbcr to he present wit]j reginients, 
end to secure their comparatively weak and languid frames from a 
too fr'Mjuent tour of duty and exposure. / 

I'itcrc arc now , Sii in England hundreds of all ranks, of both 
his '■M ’s and the Indian arm\^ seeking a restoration of that 
health they have lost under the Eastern sun j dozens of whom served 
with tii' ir regiments in the 1 uc B«]rmese war. I'o the experience of 
any imndxT of them, without distinetion of rank or service, 1 would 
boa* leave to refer you for the triitl! of mv assertion, firmly relying on 
their acknowledging wliut 1 am eertain they must luu e felt, viz., that 
the f'ilh si eoinplement of officers allowed to his ]\laicsty 6 regiments, 
inthi- country, is not one too many for the duties they have to 
perhiim in such a tliinate, and that, had their numbers been even 
d(»u}>].'d during tlie late wjir, ea<*h individual would have still had as 
much of land duty, of constant fatigue, and of day and night 
exposure, as his body and mind would have borne, with any hope 
of surviving the struggle, and with a sufficiency of constitution left 
to carry him tlirough any years of future service. 

This being the case with his Majesty’s regiments, thus com- 
paratively numerously officered, and coin posed altogether of our 
gallant countrymen, having our own high national feelings, and, 
therefore, not wanting so much the example of officers to bear 
them through the difficulties, })rivations, and dangers of active 
service, — what. Sir, must be your opinion of the shamefully inadequate 
manner in whicli the Indian army has so long been officered 
throughout, — an army composed of men differing from us in every 
respect 5 possessing none of our national feelings against powers 
who may oppose us 5 knowing only as specious conquerors, and 
occupiers of their own country; and, thereforey always requiring 
the steady y never -failing , presence oj many officers well kuown to 
to them, to lead, encourage, and direct them in the field, as well as to 
observe them in garrison, — an army, in fact. Sir, whose whole 
strength, as applicable to Englisl^ power, though composed of near 
300,000 disciplined and well-armed men, lies entirely in the small 
number of English officers attached to it ; who have only, at any 
time, to be simultaneously made aVay with (as Sir John Malcolm* 

L 2 
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correctly observed was tlSe constant advice of those disaffected to 
our rule) for British sujlreinacy in India to fall for ever? Nay, 
what. Sir, under such circumstances, can you think of the indiffer- 
ence and negligence of Lcadenhall-strceir councils to such an all- 
important point, when, year alter year, instead of doubling that 
number, or, at the least, allowing our regiments the same iiumber as 
the King's corps in India luivCf our army is left in the almost un- 
' officered state it is, each regiment of 1000 men# being only allowed 
one lieutenant-colonel, one major, li\e captains, ten lieutenants, 
(from among whom the adjutant, quartermaster, paymaster, and 
interpreters are taken,) five ensigns, with an additional staff of 
one assistant-surgco;i : making the grand total of officers, to one 
of bur regiments of 1000 iiicu, only twciiij^thrce, — full ihirry less 
than King’s corps, by our side, of less numerical strength of men, 
are allowed, and of whom only twenty-two arc parade or fighting 
men, instead of forty-eight, as with his ]Majesty‘s regiments in 
this country? ^ 

And what. Sir, will you feel for the life of incessantly recurring 
exposure and fatigue, in so scorching and pestilential a climate, 
and consequent insupportable exliauMion of mind and body, inflicted 
thereby on the still more scaniy nnmhcr actually present u'lth out 
regiments, when 1 assert to you, (h*!uing the ))owcr of cuiitraclietion, 
that full three-*fifths of the few officers allowed to our regiments 
are ever absent from them, and withurawn from their share of 
regim‘'ntal toil, by being cither on furiongli or sick certilicate in 
England, on furlough or sick lea^e in India, on tlie general staff, 
or atlachedc-to local, extra, and ii regular corjis, in our own ser\ice, 
or in that of native priiices j by winch means, the few unfortunates 
left present with our regiments, and doomed to all thein-work, have 
• thrown on them, without any increased chance of promotion, or any 
augmentation to their pittance of regimental pay from the regimental 
allowances of those absentees, wdiosc work they do, full fourfold, 
fivefold, and often sixfold duty ? 

To show: this more clearly, permit me. Sir, to refer you to a letter 
in ' The Oriental Herald,’ for April ls27, from ' A Madras Officer,' 
exposing the unofficered state of four regiments of our army he 
therein brings to notice, — the one of them cavalry, the other three 
infantry ; by which it appears, on the high authority of our Army 
Li^t, that' ike whole four regiments, comprising a body of 4000 
troops, had present with them^only two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, one captain, four lieutenants, ten cornets or ensigns;— 
total, <iiiieteen ; which, divided equally between them, would give 
to each regiment of 1000 men, the fractions of half of a lieutenant- 
colonel, half of a major, quarter of a captain, one whole lieutenant, 
two-and-a-half cornets or cnsig*is ; making a total of four-and- 
three quarters of officers for all duties with 1000 men : a number, 
one would imagine, to be quite as low as the utmost cupidity of the 
Proprietors for high dividends — as the utmost parsimony of the 
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Court Directors towards tlie army, their greatest contempt for 
the health and lives of the officers, or indifference to the fidelity of 
the troops, — would wish to sec our rcgimei^ts reduced to j but still. Sir, 
not yet so low as they actually are reduced to, since full one-third 
of fhe above*l‘our-and-three (juarters inu-^t be further struck off from 
thos(i present Jit for^ref^inumtal duties, to co\ er those absent from 
them on gencraWiities, on Indian furlough, or sick certificate, or on 
the regimental sick report ; and as cornets and ensigns may be 
very property consjdeijf.‘d, where they only should be, (since they 
come out generally with the Ino^^f juvenile ignorance country school- 
boys can have of every thing connected with military dutie>, and 
the lanpjiages of the jieople they are to command,) at their drills 
and stuclie'-r, we shafl then have, of effective European officers, 
act'iaily jiresent, to rpnirnand and fall in wirti each of the a^ove 
four repiments of loOO men, the fractions of the three-eighth ^part 
of a Ijeiuenanf-C Monol three-ciglith of a major, one-sixteenth of a 
cap.aui, and three-fourrls of a lieutenant. 

Now, ^ r. let us mount, in the best manner we can, the above 
small fr.ic inuj of a colonel as commanding officer, also the fraction 
of major tts second in i.ouimand, and the fraction of a lieutenant as 
adjutant, and wo shall ha\ e left, to fail in with a line of 1,000 men, 
tmly the inircrablc strength of oOa'lts to be found in the sixteenth 
port vj 'I ciiptiiiii ; to ibis small jucce of an Englishman the grena- 
dier e^'inpaiiy is, of cour«e, assigned, and the other nine companies 
are leO to take care of themselves. Kidicnlous enmigh, but never- 
tneles.' true ; and, strange it must ajipear to you, l^ir, and every 
one at hoiac ignorant of things as the} are in India, it is but a 
fpeenneii of the general state of our army. I leave you to estimate 
therefroin the degree of English influence and surve'lTiance such a 
paucity of^oflicers can possess over a regiment of 1,000 Natives, — 
the strength of th(‘ link existing between our governments and 
the mass of the Native army, amounting, a'^ before said, to near 
300,000 men 3 and the manner in wffiich they can be directed in the 
field, or led on in action, where their w'ell-doing dcjjends almost 
entirely on the presence of a sufficient number of officers of long 
standing and intimate acfjuaintauce icith them, and whose presence 
alone enables them to bear with and surmount whatever difliculties 
and obstacles may be ojiposed to them. - , 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that the ^ Madras Officer selected 
the four worst officered regiments of our army. This I musiJl^ beg 
to deny ; and to any one so supposing, 1 wdll only say, take up the 
Army List he wrote from, (that 01 1S!20‘, I believe,) foIloV? the num- 
bers of the regiments he has quoted ; after the 4 tli regiment of 
infantry, look at the 5 th, 6lh, and Tth regiments, successively, and 
you will find i ach of them equally destitute, if not more so, as you 
will almost the whole throughr uMhe list. 

In proof of this, let me lay the 13 th regiment before you from 
the same Army List. 
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By ^’liich there appejirs to be present with this regiment, also of 
1,000 men, exclusive of the adjutant and acting quarter-master, &c., 
only one lieutenant-colonel, no major, Ao captain, two lieutenants, 
two ensigns ; making a total of five, from wdiicb must be deducted, 
before, full one-third»to meet those rec^uired for general or gar- 
rison duties, absent in India on furlough or sick leave, and 

those present with the regiment on the sick list ; which reduction 
will leave, for all regimental duties, with this 1,000 men,^ something 
less ‘than four ofTfcer^, of whom two will, of course, be mounted as 
first and second in coiiiinand, having two (most likely the \oung 
griffin ensign-) to fall in with the whole ten companies. The com- 
manding officer wil> be a lieutenant-colonel of, perhaps, upwards of 
30 i,ears Indian service, and the -’^cond in qomniand a lieutenant, 
Moio was a cadet of Al or 18'20, and not horn when thponly isflrcer 
uii the parade senior to him was of some years standing in the army. 

Sir, candidly, if any thing good, either in the g?irrison or the 
field, can justly be expected of regiments thus iin-officered ? Would 
the mo*-- < rack corp- in bis Maje\ty’s line be \vorth any thing in 
such a state ' would the offircTS of it, or of any other service, so long 
silent!) bear the tenfold work thus thrown on us? Why arc we 
then to continue under hardships, disadvantages, and injustices, which 
tliey, our comrades, (for we, too, thanks to good George 111., hold 
his Majesty’s commis.-ion,) serving with us m the same camp and 
cantor merits, are free from ? Upon what principle of fairness or 
jugti' C is it, that duties and exposure vSo enormously greater are 
in ujioii u- tliaii on them, who, should their health fail in 

Ii.clia, have the invaluable advantage over us of the power of 
exchanging or purchasing into regiments staiioned^in belter and 
less exheiustinif rlunates, or of retiring to their native country, to 
recruit tlfeir constitution for as long a period as they like on half- 
pay, even though they should have held their commission but a 
year r Can we, under such disadvantages, united to the miserable, 
heart-breaking slowness of our promotion, be supposed to retain, 
after the first year or two, any of the spirit and zeal we bring with 
us to the country ; to feel any interest in, or give any attention to, 
the service, beyond what we are actually necessitated to ? Is it any 
wonder, then, that the Indian army, throughout each presidency, 
is in the dissatisfied and gloomy mood it is at present ? AiM*" 
what can bo said for the stubborn perseverance of the Court of 
Directors in not remedying this evil, knowing it so well a» they 
do j and also that, in the nv^iher and efficiency of the officers 
present with them, consists the discipline and good affection of 
Native regiments* in time of inactivity, as well as their strength 
and spirit in war j having had the experience, too, that when the 
English sahih falls from .sickness or shot, leaving no one on the 
spot to succeed him in the ijomraand, of sufficient rank, long 
standing and acquaintance with the men, to have their confidence 
and attachment, they lose for a time (and, as I hope hereaftei to 
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show you, at most cnticnl moments to our success or houow') the 
energy and nerve which enabled them with such firmness to share 
every ])rivation and fatigue, I and so gallantly to dare every danger 
with him they had long known and loved, until a new sahib shall 
have come to their head, and, after some lorg continuance, gained 
from them a portion of that attachment and cottii deuce they felt 
towards their departed head or leader. 

How many a gallant life was, hy this shameful paiicitv of ofTicers 
with our regiments, sacrificed in our late contents 'and siiflerings in 
Burmah and a\rracan ! How many a fine constitution dcstroved, 
and high spirit l)roken ! How many attacks on the entrenched 
enemy repulsed, I purpose hereafter pointing out to \ou most fully. 

At present, my objett is only to draw, if po‘^•Jibh^ the attention of 
the Indian army at large, in all its branches, to the heneiit of thus 
generally making known their sufferings on this head, to \ ourself, 
ksir, as well as to all other home anti orities ; .and, if 1 may venture 
to suggest the remedy they should pray tor, I would exhort them, 
unanimously, earnestly imd pe/severingly, to call for progressive 
augmentation to the number of our ofheers, until eacli regiment 
shall have one full colonel, (abolivshing The ridiculous, unmeaning 
rank of heuicnant-colontd-comnnundanl,) tu'o Lieutcnani-voionds, 
tuco majors, witVi a cap/<(iu, (ieutevant otid cusiloj, to rack company, 
exclusive of the udjiuant, quartenuasitT, jm\ master, N.e, 

Our regiments arc all now composed of tc?/ rompanics, whereas 
his Majesty’s have, 1 belie\ e,, been lowered to tlie belier number of 
eight, viz. one grenadier, six battalion, tOid one liglit. 

A similar rey^jction in the number ot fom])anii's would ecjujdly 
improve our regiments for r:11 purposes j and such a reduction of 
two of our present eigdit battalicm companies would Itf-^stai the 
number of iidditional ofticers reijuired for that augmentation which 
I have named as necessary to make us decently efl'ective, and give 
our constitution moderately fair Mear, in this >\eakening clime, 
throughout the thirty or forty years we are doomed to it. Such a 
reduction, too, of two battalion companies would more than meet 
the expense of the increase of officers to the remaining eight, 
which, with such increase of officers, would be eijual for any and 
“ail duties, to double what the present ten companies are, officered 
as now. 

Thb‘ number and rank of officers now allowed to our regiments, 
as composed of ten companies, arepus before stated, one colonel or 
lieutent-colonel-cominandant, one lieutenant-colonel, one major,, 
five captains, ten lieutenants, five ensigns j total, twenty-three. 

The number and rank proposed, on reducing the number gf com- 
panies to eight, would be, one full colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, 
two majors, eight captains, ten lieutenants, eight ensigns, — total, 
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thirr.}^ one : the lieutenants bein^ eight for the eight companies, one for 
the adjutant, one for the paymaster, quartermaster and interpreter. 

l^resent establishment, twenty-thrcd? Proposed augmentation, 
eight to each regiment of the following ranks, viz., one lieutenant- 
Colonel, one major, thr^e captains, three ensigns, which, if given at 
the progressive rate of two a year, would be completed, with all 
corps, in four years ^ adding to each regiment, by promotion, on the 
1st of January each year, say on the 1st of January, IS29, the 2d 
lieutenant-colon?l af\d Gth captain: the 1st of January, 1H30, the 
SJd major and 7th captain ; the 1st of January, 1S31, the Sth 
caj)taiii and o’tli ensign j the 1st of January, 1832, the 7th and 8th 
ensigns. * 

W’e should then ^le still much inferior, in* numerical strenj!;th of 
oiVi( ers, to the King's rcgimoiits serving with us. This improve- 
niciit, howc\or. \sould make u& comparatively elTective, and would 
ot ^’ure, at all times, to e\ cry regiment a comparatively sufficient 
numlvr of officers with f/. for all purposes in the licld or cantonment 
and ahii'Oigh two companies shu^.ld be reduced as proposed, each 
regiment nughl be .‘'till kept as strong in number of men as now, 
if required : for the increased number of officers would, at all times, 
ensure good care and Ji-'Ciplinc ip every company, though it should 
inu'-tcr to the uumbev of 100 or 12(t men. 

1 havt' proj)osed that the full augmentation should be a progres- 
sive v.’<irk of four years, in ordcr'to avoid too great an influx of 
yom*g cadets in one and the same year not but that, God knows, 
il woivid be desirable, in order to restore hope and lost spirit to us, 
tuii: the promotion tor the total increase should take place at once 
and immediately 3 for our senior lioutenant-coIoncT^ (now having 
file non(Jescri]}t rank of commandants) have been years enough in 
the service, and have been long enough under this grilling sun to 
be now of lieutenant-gew era /.’&• rank, as you. Right Honourable 
Sir, and all the bretbren of \our board, would think, could their ex- 
hausted frames and bilious, care-worn countenances pass in review 
order before you. So, also, are our senior majors of sufficient length 
of years in the service for full coloneVs rank 3 qur senior captains 
for lieutenant-colonels 3 and our senior lieutenants (old brevet cap- 
tains, or, as our men call 11s. no-pay captains, of ujiwards of fifs- 
teen years subaltern roasting) for majors. In every other service, 
save one of such dishcarleningly sknv rotation promotion as ours, 
they would mostly ha\ e obtained those ranks and honnuraUe dis- 
tinctions in them, too, long ere i#r»w, for they have done the duties of 
them. The addijioii suggested, therefore, of full colonels, so as to 
have one for each regiment, of a second lieutenant-colonel, and a 
second majc>, also, to each regiment, and of sixth, seventh, and 
eighth captains, so as to give one to each company, even if simul- 
taneously made at this moment, would not confer those ranks on 
any individual not qualified for it, or fully entitled to it 3 that is, if 
length, hardship, and fidelity of ser,vice, in such a sickening clime, sp 
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distant from all that is dear to us in our native country, can 
entitle any person to advancement •, and, if given as I have 
ventured to propose, at the rate of two a-year, viz., first year, 
the second lieutenant-colonel and sixth captain ; second year, the 
second major and seventh Ct'iptain ^ third Year, the eighth cap- 
tain and sixth ensign ; fourth year, the seventh and pighth ensigns, 
— it would be but tardy justice to our long-ncglccted claims. Still, 
however, it would be justice ; and, though so slowly dealt out to us. 
Sir, it would be hailed by all with rapture j for^it ^^ould bring b«ack 
long-lOsSt hope, and with it cheerfulness and good heart, lf> our now 
dejected and desponding ranks. 

This done, and the two extra regiments, with the rifle corpse 
which bore so gallant a part in past action^r and victories, and 
which have ’been so long only partially ollicercd from the line, 
(anoth’er of the unfair ways of imposing tenfold work on u^,) being 
regularly added to our nuinbcred regiments, and ollicercd similarly, 
W’e should be pretty free from the chance of such a sliameful defi- 
ciency of officers present with TSgmenis recurring, a-^ that which I 
have shown to you to be the case with those memi3(TS of the Madras 
infantry I have alluded to, as was also the case with all tlic regiments 
which so gallantly volunteered for the Burmese war ; and 1 shall here- 
after show it, too, to be the case with all the fifty-two regiments of 
our infantry ; and, as I hope and triust, vu!l. b\ others than myself, 
be in time proved to you to be the ease with all the other branches 
of the at present ‘ neglected Indian army* 

After so many years of profound peace in Europe, there can be no 
scarcity of young men in England, of both good birth and education, 
(the higher thio the better,) to meet the extra demand the increase* 
would cause, during the four years, for cadets, — Aoung men whose 
friends would gladl\ pay down a handsome price for the* appoint- 
ments j should it be deemed advisable so to raise a sum towards the 
expenses of the augriiciitafion, and to keep tlie high dividends sa- 
cred from touch. Quiet, also, at present reigns both within and 
around our boundless possessions in this quarter of the globe. 
Periods of peace are, witli wise statesmen, the seasons for national 
improvements and reforms. Let the jiresent propitious time, then, 
ofcr this much-wanted improvement to the Indian army not be ne- 
glected 3 embrace it. Sir, to do tis justice, and to make us effective j 
that we may be found so in mind as well as numbers, when such 
efficiency may be wanted 3 for there is, I believe, Sir, still truth in 
the old adage, that ' delays are dangerous.’ I have the honour, &c. 

*'AA4>A, 

Lieutenant and Brevet, orno~pay Captain ; that 
is, a Lieutenant of upwards of fifteen years, 
hard subaltern work, still without his com^ 
pany or captain’s pay in the Indian army. 
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PaoviNCES OF THE Tenn.Isserim Coast, 

, To the liditoT of the Bengal Chronicle, 

Sib, ‘ Tavoy, lAIarch 23, 1828. 

I REGRET that the opportunities of communication between this 
remj[)te station, and your ('ity of Palaces, are so exceedingly rare, 
that I have not till now been able to perform the promise I made 
some months ago, when residing at Molmain, to give you an 
account of the other provinces on the Tennasserim Coast, which I 
might liave an opportunity of vi>iling. 

As to the interior |if those provinces, neither I, nor I belieiEe any 
on*' else, can give you much information 5 but if the following de- 
scription of the c^Ja^^t, cdong which I passed in my trip between this 
and Amherst, jiroxc^; a: all interesting to yon, you are very w^elcome 
to give if a place with my former letters. 

To one who has been accustomea to view^ the low flat uninterest- 
ing shore on the (^pjai^^ite side of the Bay of Bengal, the appear- 
ance ot the bold romantic coast between Amherst and Tavoy, cannot 
but alford ihu li\eiie>t pleasured As vsoon as a vessel clears the 
mouth of Amherst harbour, and bears to the southward, a constant 
succe'^sioii of the most picturesque scenery begii^s to open to the 
view, llngerodiv promontories, covered with jungle and forest 
trees, jut out into the sea, at the distance of two or three miles, 
fruiii each other, fuiimng between tliein a number of small semicir- 
cuiai ba)s, whose banks are generally covered, dow^ito high w^ater- 
mark, with a rich luxuriance of vegetation, which, though extremely 
pleasing Jo the eye, shows but too plainly that nature here flourishes 
in all her native wildness. As the tide sweeps the vessel rapidly 
along the coast, a lofty range of hills is seen rising in the back- 
ground, which give additional elfcet to the beauty of the scenery, 
while the dull expanse of the ocean is enlivened by the appearance 
of several small i.dands, rising abruptly from the surface of the deep, 
and which, though cxc’ecdingly rugged and precipitous, are covered 
with a profusion of underwood. About thirty miles from Amherst, 
you pass one of the largest of these islands, called the Kaly Goukr' 
Island, between which and the luaiu-land, there has lately been dis- 
covered a tolerable well sheltered anchorage, an object consi- 
derable importance on this part of the coast. 

None of these islands, howevir, nor, in fact, any part of the coast 
from Amherst, bears the slightest trace of cultivation, and except, 
perhaps, the inmates of a solitary fishing hut, no inhabitants are to be 
seen for the distance of about 65 miles, when you approach the town of 
Ye, situated near the mouth ofa^small river of that name, across the 
entrance of which there is a dangerous bar, which renders the navi- 
gation impracticable, except to vessels of small burthen. Here, 
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however, you cau see very little to recompense you for the trom)le of 
landinii;, 'J'lie town being a mere village of about 150 huts, 
exhibiting the same disgiAting compound of tilth and 4 |)ovcrty 
which in general characterises the villages of these ])rovinces, and 
surrounded by the remains of a contemptible j^tockade, bellind which 
there is about a square mile of le\cj cultivated g«ound. on which 
the inhabitants rear a siipjdy of rice siillicient for theff supjjort, and 
beyond this along ridge ot rising ground, covered with jungle, bounds 
the view^ This town, previous to our new settlpm.ents of Amherst 
and Molmain, was the ca})iial of all the extensive province, of Yt% 
about 150 milesMn length, and from So to (U» in brcndOi ; and from 
this ffpecimen of the cajjital some idea may be Ibr.nu d ot the value ot 
the province at the time it was ceded to U‘'. in the interior, to the 
north ftf Ye, 4 there arc six or seven small \illa!,cs. which are still 
dependmt on the Kajah of this town : the inhabitant- may hv enm- 
j)Uted at about SOO individuals, and these appear to hv the only re- 
sidents ill that extensive tract of CMiintrv which extends inland he- 
tween Yc and Amhcr^'t, great pejt of which consist^ r>ta .-ucce-'^ion 
of level plains, free from ju'.gie. and lit for the supjiort of many 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The coast in the neiglibourhood of Yc abounds with large ovsters, 
which cluster together on the rock- in amazing nninbers, and which, 
though rather of a coarse cjaality, find a retidv maiket at Amiierst 
or Molmain. Turtle also abounds on the banks i\t low water, but 
(hey are of little use except fc^r the sake of tlieir tggs, which are a 
lavourite article of food among the Birman.-, 'i'lio coast continues 
( o present nearly the tame succes'-ion cd wild picturesque scenery, 
as that which Ii^'avo alreadv de‘*cribed for tdiout 5ft or (i(> miles fur- , 
/her, when you enter anoihci scattered archi/ieiago of islands, called 
the Morcos, which extend a](»ng the coast for ‘several mi'esj the 
smallestof these are merely baic precipiions rocks; the larger onesare 
thickly covered with wood, and are said to afford shelter to various 
kinds of game. Between these islands the current runs with great 
rapidity, hut most of llie cliauiiels are navigable with safety for small 
vessels. 

The coast from the last of those islands to Tavoy I’oint, possesses 
jittle or no variety of scenery, till, on rounding a smail island and 
pagoda, near thc^ extreiiiity of the point, you see before you one of 
the most magnificent bays which the Eastern Seas can boast of. The 
channM is broad, deep, and sufficiently capacious for any number 
of vessels, the anchorage is generally good, and the chain of high 
lands which surround the bay, affords complete shelter from the 
violence of the south-west monsoon, to which all bther parts of this 
coast are so much exposed. Except where a few Chinese have 
settled near the point, there are not yet to be seen any traces of cul- 
tivation or inhabitants ; in fact, thc» banks on both sides of the bay 
are covered with nothing but an infinite variety of forestand jungle 
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wood, and are too precipitous and destitute of landing places to 
afford good spot for a settlement. Js you advance further up the 
bay, it gradually decreases in breadth, assuming a conical form, and 
•the ground gradually^becoines less abrupt j but it is not till you 
have ascended aoiiie distance up the channel of tlie Tavoy river, 
that the coulftry is sufficiently open to admit of cultivation. The 
first spot of this kind you come to, is an extensive tract of clear 
level ground caAled^the (xoodrich Plains, at the distance of upwards 
of twenty miles from Tavoy, which, from its contiguity to the sea, 
and the facility it affords fof cultivation, seems •exceedingly well 
adapted for sctilew ; this is the farthest distance to which vessels 
of large burthen can with sjifety ascend up the river, as beyond this 
thv naugytion is v#ry much impeded by sand banks apd shaliow^s, a 
circumstance very detrimental to the prosperity of Tavoy. . 

There is at jiresenf very little cultivation visible u'Jj the river, till 
you ajjproach the neighbourhood of Tavoy, where large quantities 
of rice are reared annually, and vjjfiere a greater degree of activity 
and knowledge of agnciilture is displayed by the inhabitants than 
in any other parts of these provinces. The ground under cukiva- 
lion is in most places carefully banked and enclosed, the jungle 
around the houses cleared awav, while large depots of grain, nume- 
Tou-^ butfalocs, carts and liusbundry untensils, bespeak the superior 
wealib and comfort of ibc inbabilants in this ijuaricr. Unfortu- 
natf'Jy, however, even this part of the country is very thinly peopled, 
tl'C ijoiises arc few^ and far between, and one cannot help regretting, 
that so many millions of acres of good ground as this province con- 
Itiins, should be almost destitute of cultivators. 

The superiority of this province becomes much more strongly 
impresSed on the mind of u visitor, when he arrives at the town of 
Tavoy, to which be enters from the river, by an extensive well- 
built wooden pier, secured against the effects of the weather by a 
handsome roof, and surpassing in stability and structure any of the 
wharfs at Rangoon ; a brick wall and ditch surround the town, 
which is regularly and compactly built, with the streets at right 
angles to each other, the houses formed principally of w*ood, and 
infinitely cleaner and more comfortable in their interior than j^s. 
generally the case in Birman residences. At one period the towm 
is said to have been very j)opulous, but for many years previous to 
our obtaining possession of it, the population had much deceased ; 
at present there do not appear to be more than about 7000 inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of the military -and their followers. 

Unfortunately, the ground on which the town is built is exceed- 
ingly low and swampy, w^hich, though a matter of small moment to 
the amphibious Birmans, does not agree so well with the health of 
the other residents there 5 butSn rear of the towm the ground rises 
to a considerable height, and besides possessing a most salubrious 
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atmosphere, affords a delightful view of the surrounding country j 
this spot is likely soon to beVixed upon as a cantonment for t^ troops, 
for which it seems admirably calculated. The ground in the vicinity 
of Tavoy, even where uncultivated, is genen>lly free from jungle and 
underwood, and produces excellent herbage for ccittle and stock of 
every description; but owing to the disinclination of the natives for 
this kind of food, there are no cattle reared except the few buffaloes 
which are necessary for their agricultural piirjioses. The bazar 
produces a tolerable supply of fowls, duc ks, coarse vegetables, and 
fish, which are to be had at a muA lower rate than at IVIolmain 
and^Amherst ; but for every other kind of supply they arc much 
more at a loss than those stations, where large supplies of stock and 
othep'good pheer from Calcutta have of late removed the scarcity, 
from which the residents experienced so much inconvenience at 
the period of^my former communications. 

Along the course of the Tavoy river, and also to the cast of 
Tavoy, there are several fine tlnf;ving a illages scattered over these 
extensive plains, which abound in that part of tlie province ; the 
number of their inhabitants it w’ould be difiicult to state with ac- 
curacy, but they may probably amount to upwards t»f 5,000 ; this, 
with the population of the town, would give a total of upwards of 
12,000 for the whole province ; exceedingly tritiing, it is true ; but, 
from the exuberant fertility of the soil, they are enabled to raise a 
very large cpiantity of rice, and to pay without difficulty the trifling 
tax imposed by government, which is a certain proportion of the 
rice raised by them, payable either in money or produce, generally 
the former, inpvhlch case it is converted at a very moderate rate. 
On the same data, therefore, that our calculations of revenue were 
made ip regard to the other province, we may suppose th»4 the re- 
venue of Tavoy may amount to about a lac of rupees per annum, 
from cultivation alone, besides the revenue to be derived from other 
sources, and which may amount to a considerable sum more. 

As this province is retained with a very small force, and, from its 
natural advantages of situation, might be retained even with a 
smaller force still, the revenue mdy likely, in the course of a very 
qji ort time, be able to cover all the expenses both civil and military ; 
and when we add to this, the extreme fertility of the soil, the supe- 
rior industry of the inhabitants, and the advantage which has been 
derivM by the obtaining possession of an excellent harbour on this 
coast, which has often before afforded, and might again, if in other 
hands, afford shelter to enemies* privateers, wc can have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is by far the most valuable of our acquisitions 
on this coast. 

So much for Tavoy. I shall, probably, in the course of a few weeks, 
have an opportunity of giving you^he result of my observations on 
Mergui and Tennasserim ; but, in t ae meantime, I am sorry to find 
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that I must recur to the subject of my former letters, for the pur- 
pose of poticing a communication in y( hr paper of the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, written by a resident in Molmain, for the kind purpose, as 
be asserts * of setting pne right in some particulars. As most of 
these supposed earors, however, seem to exist only in his own ima- 
gination, I shAild not have thought it necessary to have made any 
reply, were it not that be aj)pears anxious to put a perverse mis- 
construction up§n ^atemeiits which must appear clear even to the 
meanest capacity. 

For instance, can any thing be more preposterous than his en- 
dcavonring to insiifUate that the tenor of my letters afiirme J, * that 
all the casualties among the European troops in the cantonment of 
Molmain, during ihl last year, arose solely from the 'vant ot'^fresh 
pnn isions, vegetables, ike. Every one knows that a considerable 
number of these casualties must always occur irf any tropical 
climate • but the plain obvious tenor of my assertion was, that the 
climate of that province tippcared\to be better suited to the Euro- 
pean con.'-tirution than most climates within the tropics, but that 
owing lo the privations already niontioncd, the deaths and sickness 
were much greater in proportion than they otherwise would have 
been } nor, indeed, should I have said so much, were it not that I 
felt myself called upon to make such a remark, in order to esta- 
blish iny first proposition as to the healthiness of ihe climate, which 
certainly could not have been considered very favourable to the 
European constitution, when between a fifth and sixth of the Euro- 
pean troops in it liad died in the course of a twelvemonth. 

Did your correspondent really possess the sourcts of information 
he alludes to, and wish to invalidate my testimony on this head, I 
am surjfrrsed he did not at once state the exact number of the 
casualties for the year previous to the 17tb December last, instead 
of saying that tliey did not amount to near the number stated by 
me. 1 can only assure him, that had he taken the trouble of 
informing himself on this subject, he would have found the num- 
ber I stated was, perfectly correct, and he would not have betrayed 
bis ignorance on a point which lie professedly admits he ought to 
be well informed of. Had he taken the same trouble of iuquirini^ 
into the number of cases of scurvy in hospital in the months ol 
November and December, he could never have asserted, that the 
troops were only without provisions for a few days, or thSif their 
health had not suffered in consequence of it. 

The only point; which I can at all feel indebted to your corre- 
spondent, is for his able dissertations on the length, breadth, com- 
fort, and capacity of his bamboo barrack-rooms j but he seems to 
forget that it was the materials, not the capacity of the barrack- 
rooms, which 1 had reprobated 3* for he will find, on reference to my 
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first letter, that I allowed the men were at that period much better 
housed than their officers, Which I never would have done had I 
supposed these buildings not sufficiently capacious. At this dis- 
tance, I am sorry I cannot verify the exactness of yourcorrespour 
dent’s measurement ; but as it is the only pointr, on which he has 
been pleased to give any particulars, I shall suppos3 him to be cor- 
rect 3 and it certainly will not appear strange, if, in the description 
of an extensive province, I committed an errcjr ot a few feet in the 
length of a barrack-room, of which I had previously stated that I 
was only a casual observer, and of which J should never have taken 
any notice, had it not been for the purpose of showing of what 
materials even the public buildings there were composed. 

I Should really wish to know vrhat your correspondent, Mr. Double 
E., Wishes me to inform you of in regard to that province, which he 
seems to thiftk so highly abused. 1 have allowed it to be pictu- 
resque, healthy, and I will add cxtcnsi\’c enough, even for all the 
surplus population of Ireland. fJun 1, with veracity, say more in its 
favour ? No, I can only, therefore, account for your corre- 
spondent’s seeming hostility to statements which he must know to 
be substantially correct, by supposing that he is one of the happy 
few who share the loaves and fishes in the new cantonment, and 
who of course will have a great aversion to any one * sptjing out 
the nakedness of% the land* as long as he can, like the canon in Gil 
Bias, * make himself rich by managing theafiatrs of the poor * 

M. D. 


Son net. 


In life’s fair morn the bounding spirit strays. 
Delighted as it views, with kindling (juick surprise. 
Each scene that bursts upon its wond’ring eyes. 

In manhood’s prime — hi those few brightest days — 
The soul, capacious of in tenser joy, 

Insatiate drinks at pleasure’s mantling fountain 3 
And from the ’vantage of a cloud-capt mountain. 
The future and the past its busy thoughts employ. 
Ah ! then it sees the dark profound abyss. 

And meditates the irremeable wave 

That parts us from a worlfi beyond the grave ; 

Where only it can taste enduring bliss, , 

For which it breathes unutterable sighs. 

And sure inherits when the body dies. 


Calcutta, July 3, 1828. 


M. B. 
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Affairs of Ceylon. 

To the^Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, loth December, 1828. 

In your last Number was inserted copies of certain accounts and 
papers connected with the revenue and expenditure of the island of 
Ceylon, as laid before Parliament at the close bf the last session. 
These documents do not enable me to ascertain what is the precise 
expenditure of that, colony, nor to judge to what extent retrenchment 
in that expenditure would under existing eircymstances be expedient. 
It is notorious, hclivever, that the establishment ofCeyloiir both 
civil and military, has been greatly augmented since it beedme an 
appendage of the Crow’n, coni[)ared with what it w«s during the 
time when it was under the dominion of the East India Company j 
nor am t aware on what grounds t^e transfer took place 5 but cert^n 
it is, that the consequence has been a large additional expenditure 
of the public money* without any corresponding advantage to the 
state, unless the patronage which it gave to the Treasury may be 
considered as a benefit sufiicicntHo compensate it. 

From the capture of Ceylon from the Dutch, in February 1796* 
up to the appuiiitmeut of the Honourable F. North, in October 
1798* the government of the island was exercised by the Governor 
in Council of Madras, and certainly with a very commendable de- 
gree of economy, 

A general-ofiicer on the staff, whose pay and all-?wances did not 
exceed 4000/. per annum, was placed there as commandant, by the 
governix?i!iit of j\l:.dras 3 the whole civil establishment of thR island 
being also supplied from that Presidency, and, of course, without 
any expense whatever to the mother country. Ceylon has, however, 
been for nearly thirty years withdrawn from the rule of the East 
India Company, and administered by thp Crown 3 and this change 
has naturally subjected that fine island to all the destructive 
consequences of that system which- has for so long a period 
unhappily pervaded the colonial policy of Great Britain. A militarj^^ 
governor, with a salary of upwards of 10 , 000 /. per annuni, exclusive 
of the pay of his rank and staff allowances, now burthens the co- 
lony, together with an expensive military staff, whilst the civf I* esta- 
blishment has been increased far beyond what is necessary for any 
useful purpose 5 and thus the \tdiole resources of the colony are 
absorbed in maintaining these enormously expensive establishments, 
rendering it a heavy burden to the mother country, instead of yield- 
ing, as it ought, and would do, under proper management, a consi- 
derable exftss of revenue over it| expenditure, and which might be 
applied to the exigencies of the state, or, with more propriety, laid 
out in improving the condition of the island and its inhabitants. 

Oriental Herald, ^ol. 20. • M 
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All this is sufficiently evinced by the simple fact, that Ceylon Is now 
deeply involved in debt, whilst its expenditure exceeds its income by 
a sum of at least one hundred thousand pounds per annum. 

These matters will necessarily attract the notice of the Finance 
Committee, when it resumes its labours at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and they will find ample room for reductfon, particularly in 
the Civil Establishment of the island 5 but as the appointment of 
civilians, (or writers, as they are termed,) for the island of Ceylon, 
forms a most important branch of ministerial ^pattonage, it is very 
problematical to what extent the recommendations of the committee, 
to retrench and economize in that department, may be carried. 

Independent, however, of the considerations above noticed, the 
presQjit state of Ceyl6n calls loudly for the inj^mediate attention of 
government? That fine island has been, for years past, and is now, 
groaning under a military despotism, as destructive to its prosperity, 
as it is detrimental to the comfort and well being of its inhabitants. 
The advantages which, from situation and produce, it possesses, in 
such an eminent degree, as a plkce of trade, are thrown away, by 
the enactment of regulations, and the impost of inordinate duties, 
as foreign to the spirit of a sound commercial policy, as they are 
inconsistent with every principle of justice and common sense j but 
to these, and other matters connected wiui Ceylon, I shall take an 
early opportunity of drawing the public attention, through the 
medium of your lery useful work, which I rejoice to find is now so 
extensively circulated, both in this country and throughout British 
India. — I am, sir, &c. 

^ Mercator. 


Espionage of the Post-Office Authorities in ](ni>ia. 

At the last meeting of the India Proprietors, held at the India 
House, (of which a report will be found in another page,) Mr. 
Hume brought forward the subject of a recent order issued in In- 
dia to compel the writers of all letters put into the India post-offices 
to write their names and address on the outside of their letters, 
without which they w'ould not be received or dispatched. The 
pretence put forth in that order is one of the most shallow that can 
be conceived. No such steps arc taken in England, where the cor- 
respondence is ten times as extensive, and where people are continu- 
ally moving from place to place. The real object is undoubtedly 
to discover who are the individuals cthat send home letters to Oppo- 
sition^embers of Parliament, — ^wlio those that correspond with the 
editors of English journals, — who those that forward statements 
to the advocates of free trade and opponents of monopoly in this 
country, — ^and who those that write news of any kind far the pub- 
lic journals in India. This practidj has been often frequently men- 
tioned with reproach, by ourselves and others, at the India House ; 
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but it has been constantly denied to exist by the Directors, and 
others speaking on their behalf. We have it now, however, in an 
official shape ; and we therefore present it to our readers in all its 
^ naked deformity, l^is as follows : 

' East India Post-Office, 

‘ NOTICE. 

It being a standing rule pf the General Poft-Office, that the 
names of the senders of letters as well as those of the persons to 
whom they are directed, are to be regularly registered with the view 
of assisting to trace letters which may fail in reaching their desti- 
nations ; the orficiating Pos t-Mas ter- General requests that all 
persons in sending 'heir letters to the post ^ill have tjje goodness to 
put their name on the paper or book which accompanies them : 
where books are used, the name being entered on Jhe first sheet, 
nr on the cover, will, of course, be sufficient. The above caution 
is given with a view to prevent the necessity which frequently now 
exists of i'ttuTning letters to th^ senders, by which it occasionally 
happens that they miss the post for that day. 

J. E. Elliot, 

, Officiating Post-Master- General* 
General Post-Office, April 12, 1828. 


Pkoci.am.^tion to prevent Commercial Intercourse 
IN India. 

At a moment like the present, when public attention is begin- 
ning to be tmakened anew to the hardship and injustice of prevent- 
ing Engjlish settlers and traders in India from pursuing their com- 
mercial operations in the way most likely to be advanta^ous to 
themselves, we cannot refrain from re-publishing the following, 
from a previous Number of our work, in order to show our new 
readers (now largely increased) the spirit with which the Indian au- 
thorities regard every attempt to extend our commercial intercourse 
with that country. It is as follows ; 

‘ Fort William, General Department, Aug. 4, 1826. 

' It having come to the knowledge of Government that Euro- 
peans are in the habit of visiting the Upper Provinces in the pro- 
secution of commercial speculations, or for the temporary pufpOse of 
Ai^osing of investments oj goods, without having obtained the pre- 
vious permission of Government to proceed to the interior, notice 
is hereby given, that instructions will be issued to the magistrates 
of the several districts bordering on the rivers to stop all Euro- 
peans, whether British-born subjects or otherwise, and Americans, 
not being in the service of his I^ajesty, or in the civil or military 
service or employment of the Honourable Company, who may be 
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found in the interior, at a distance of ten miles from the Presidency, 
and unprovided with a pass[\)rt. 

^ Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the Se- 
cretary to Government in the (General Department, and afe to con- 
tain the following particulars : — 1st, the luiiiie and 9ccupation of the 
person applying 3 2d, the time of his arrival in India* and whether 
with or without a license from the Court of Directors j 3d, the 
place or places tt which the individual may be ^esijous of proceed- 
ing 5 and 4thly, the general object of his journey. 

^ By command of the Right Hon. the Vice-President in Council. 

' C. liWsin^'eTox, . 

^ ' Chief Secretary to the Government.* 

Here is a "new Sort of crime for a commercial people, like the 
English, to discover and denounce ! In all other countries, a man 
who vested a 'large portion of his wealth in the manufactures of 
the parent state, and took them into the interior of a distant de- 
pendency, or colony, to sell, — thofreby benefiting the manufacturers 
by increasing the consumption of their goods abroad, and benefiting 
the colony itself by taking off its produce in return — in almost 
all countries such a man would be considered a public benefactor 5 
but, in British India, he is regarded as a criminal, fit only to be 
seized and transported, without trial, for the mere offence of being 
found in the intewor of a conquered province of his own country, 
selling the produce of his own industry, or the commodity pur- 
chased by his wealth ! And this is called a Free Trade ! ! Any 
man may take his goods freely from England to either of the three 
great towns of/^lndia, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to which 
we believe, the small settlement of Tellicherry, on the Malabar 
coast, has recently been added 3 but, unless he actualljfr belongs 
to the crew or establishment of the ship that conveys him to India, 
he will be unable to reside for a single day on shore, even in these 
three towns, without being in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanor at law, and liable to be seized and sent out of the country, 
as a felon, for having dared to commit the crime of being /ozmd in 
any part of the Company’s territories, without their licence to re- 
side. Yet this is the ‘ Free Trade’ of India! ! It is in vain to 
^a.y, that any man who applies may get such licence 3 — even were that 
true, no trade can be said to be free that cannot be carried on with- 
out the licence or permission of a particular body. But it is not 
true ; individuals are every year refused permission to reside in 
India, and those who go away froi/i this country with a licence are 
no better off when they get there than those who«have none 3 since 
each may be equally transported, without trial, at the mere will and 
pleasure of the Ruler for the time being. Supposing, however, that 
residences in the^ three pincipal tpwns of India were not opposed, 
and that ail who asked licences might get them, stiU, for all com- 
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xnercial purposes, it must be clear th'ft a free intercourse with the 
interior is indispensable to a free trade. The consumption of Eng- 
lish manufactures by the population of these three towns, which 
*cannot be greater thaft one million in the whole, is but a speck in 
comparison with the hundred millions of which the interior is com- 
posed. What is w’anted to make trade free, is a right for every 
English trader, not merely to land his goods at||he sea-ports of 
India, and then*ret{frn home, but to accompany, either in person, or 
by his own chosen or confidential agents, his investment into the 
heart of the country, there to make advantageous sales of his own 
conmtodities, and ‘advantageous purchases of those with whom he 
exchanges them for the produce of the country. The fact is, how- 
ever, that no man, !is we see by this proclamation, wliether he has 
the Company’s licence to visit India or not, can dare to go ten miles 
from its metropolis, for the most innocent and hohourable of all 
purposes, without being liable to be seized and sent back by any 
officer oi the Company’s GoverniAent ; and that, supposing him ta 
possess a passport for the purpose, if he should object to any of the 
numerous and vexatious imposts and exactions which he will meet 
with at every Company’s station on the way, still he is at the entire 
mercy of the parties making these exactions, as any refusal of en- 
tire bubmission would obtain him the character of a refractory sub- 
ject, and both his pasaix)rt to visit the interiorf and his licence to 
reside in llie capital, being within the power of the Government to 
withdraw’, without notice, or even a reason assigned, he might soon 
be instantly deprived of both, separated from his property, sent 
bound as a prisoner to Calcutta, and there kept in durance till he 
could be safely banished from the country, under the keeping of one 
of the Company’s own trusty commanders. If this be the Free 
Trade of India — and we have not exaggerated a single feature of the 
case — what must be the ignorance, or the indifference,- or the servi- 
lity of the merchants of England, to receive such a freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse as a boon from the Government of this country ? 
If they do not rouse themselves, to wipe out this stain from their 
independence, they ought nev’XT again to enjoy, for they will no 
longer deserve, the distinction of that proud appellative, the iwde- 
pendent merchants of Great Britain. 
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Extracts of Recent Letters from Different Parts 
OF India. 

f 

[In this Department of our Journal, we shall be at all times happyt'io include portions of 
any Letters which may be communicated to us from authentic sources, vf nether from Cor- 
respondente in India, or persons residing in England, and in the habit of receiving Letters 
from the East * as it is only by a concentration of the information Uius received through 
various channels, andHlringing all the latest and most authentic intelligence before the 
reader in one point of view, that the general interests of political, commercial, and moral 
reform, are likely to be promoted. We innate such communications, therefore, from all 
quarters for our pages.]~ED . 

Letters from Bengal. * 

« Calcutta, July 17 , 1S28. 

TheTCavalrJr regiments have been reduced 400 men, and the 
Infantry regiments to 700. 

Lord Combermere has visited most of the military stations, and 
in his orders has expressed himself highly pleased with the zeal and 
energy he witnessed every wherct In October next he jiroposes 
visiting Nusseerabad, Ajmere, Neemuch, Saugur, Keitah, and 
Allahabad, from thence to Benares and Gauzipoor, where he 
will embark for Dacca and Chittagopg, and return to Calcutta in 
April or May. 

No commander-in-chief has ever made half the tour his lordship 
has done : and if ifl his power he would ameliorate the situation 
of the Company’s officers, who are heart-broken at the want of ad- 
vancement. 

There are, in the Company’s army, officers who have been up- 
wards of thirty- t^vo years a captain, and of that twenty years a 
field officer, without any prospect of rising to a higher grade than 
lieutenant-colonel . 

In 1814, the Duke of York passed what is a most degrading 
order for military men, namely, that no Company’s officer should 
be promoted to the rank of colonel. The Court of Directors ac- 
quiesced in that, and never have made the least exertion to obtain 
fair military rank for the officers of their army. 

One of the wretched consequences of that oversight, or careless 
• conduct of the Court of Directors is, that when full colonels of his 
Majesty’s service come out to India, lieutenant-colonels of regi- 
ments, and all Company’s officers, however old, are superseded by 
them 5 and many of these King’s officers were nut born when some 
of the Company’s officers, who are sfiporseded by them, had their 
commissions. Instead of the Company’s officers h^ing considered 
as soldiers of the state, and having their share in that army rise, 
to which their long and faithful services entitle them, they are 
passed by on almost all services of importance, superseded by their 
juniors in the King’S, and considered ^inere servants of an establish- 
ment in Leadenhall-street. 

In addition to that mortification and supercession by King's offi- 
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cers, the Company’s officers are super^ded in society by every boy 
in the Civil service. When will this humiliating and heart-breaking 
system cpase ? Is there no Director in the East India House, who 
* has been in the arm5% and yet retains a little regtird for his less for- 
tunate companions in arms left in India > Will not these officers 
for once attend to the interests and honour of the Company’s offi- 
cers, now, by the reductions ordered, likely to be still longer in ob- 
taining their prf»ni«tions ?* 

Surely this is not a fit condition for the Company’s higher offi- 
cers, and we cannot but think, that if the military Directors feel 
any fliing like gnftitude to the service they have left, they ought to 
make an effort to alter it. It is true there are military officers now 
Directors in Leadt^hall-street, who obtained high rank without ever 
doing duty with their corps, and who must be necessarily strangers 
to ihe high feelings of men who have been a long* life with their 
corps in the field, and who have shared the danger of war, and the 
tedium of peace. But it is to bV hoped that the Duke of Welling- 
ton at least, who knows the value of the Company’s officers in India, 
will take these circumstances into his consideration, and afford that 
relief which the Court of Directors will not exert themselves to ob- 
tain for their brave and meritorious officers in India. 

We have heard, indeed, that the Duke of Wellington, when com- 
mander-in-chief, was much disposed, as far as* he could, to assist 
in raiding the old lieutenant-colonel-commandants of regiments 
from tilt? humiliating situation in which they arc placed. But what 
can he expected from a stranger, when the Court of Directors aban- 
don the interests of their veteran servants who have fought and bled 
in their service? 

I should like to put this question to be answered -^y the Court 
as a body, or individually. Have the Court of Directors ever thus 
neglected their own interest in negociation with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ?* 


The following letter, originally addressed to the Editor of ' The 
Bengal Hurkaru,’ who, apprehensive of having his Paper suppressed, 
or himself transported without trial, if he ventured to print it, re- 
turned it with this ex])lanation to the WTiter, — has been sent to us 
for publication in England 3 and as we have no fears of ^hitrary 
suppression or arbitrary transportation here, we give it a place in 
our pages. $ 

Sir, — Your Paper cf the 8th has informed us of the heavy re- 
mittances this year by the Indiamen to Leadenhall-strcet 3 and it is 
some consolation to us, who know so little of what is doing in the 

* We have heard, since the receipt of the above^ that the Company's 
officers are to be promoted to the rank of full colonels, and wc shall 
shall be pleased to see the orders promulgated. 
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great city^ to hear that the rigjd economy^ which is the order of the 
day, and the effects of whiclirwe wofully felt last month, spring;^ 
from so good a motive ; and that what has been thus taken from 
our necessities is gone to meet the necessities |of our Honourable 
Masters at home. f- 

It mint be truly gratifying to the Army that they have been 
thought worthy to bear so large a portion in this good cause. You 
well know, Mr. Editor, that the ^ pay proper* fdr January, of 
every description of European soldier, has been, under the operation 
of the Vice-President’s Orders, of 28lh September last, retained in 
the Treasury, instead of going, as it was ever wortt to do, into the 
empty pockets of the hupgry soldiers last month. 

This pay proper of the Army for one month, amounts, for officers 
alone, to near lacs of rupees, (see statement A subjoined.) and, 
including non-commissioiied and warrant officers, may be estimated, 
it is said here, at about three lacs, contributed by the Bengal Army 
alone to the necessities of the state# 

How very considerate it was in the noble Vice-President, while 
at the helm of state, timely to .secure to his followers so large a share 
in so honourable a cause. For though tlie ostensible cause of that 
Order, as declared on the face of it, was for avoiding the inconveniences 
of the present system, and for the purpose of simplifying the system 
of accounts; yet it is\iianifest tliis would have been as easily attained, 
and with much more satisfaction to the Army, but for the honour 
thus substituicd of contributing to the necessities of their Honour- 
able Masters, by the issue of the ^ pay t»r()})er ’ for January, and 
the ‘ allowances proper ’ for January, both in February, when both 
are in arrear, instead of in March, as now, when it is two months 
in arrear. For observe, that, though ^ j)ay proper’ was drawn in 
advance, it was never paid till it w^as in arrears ^ but such an arrange- 
ment would liave deprived the Army of the proud honour it now 
enjoys : and instead of one -fourth of their allowances remaining in 
the Treasury to go to their Honourable Masters, three-fourths must 
have been ^rawn therefrom ; a difference of about twelve lacs of 
rupees freight to the Indiamen. Had simplitication of accounts 
alone been the object, it must also have occurred to his lordship 
how essentially it would have contributed to so desirable an end, to 
order the payment of the Army in Sicca, instead of Sonaut rupees ; 
but this*iiould have lost the Army their present gratifying distinc- 
tion, They, short-sighted mortals, wpuld have had it so 5 but for- 
tunately their destinies were in more provident hands. 

Equally grateful must the offices of pay and audit feel to be 
thus relieved from the arduous and intricate calculations which half 
a century’s practice had not familiari|e(i them to. 

The poor civilians, unlucky men, had no such provident guardian 
watching their interests, nor any such troublesome fractions to com- 
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pute. Theirs are in even thousands, 30, 40, 50, 60, and all Siccas 
too j easily written, easily received, and so &sily spent, that they have 
none to spa^e, nor fractions to knock off. The Army are used to 
privations : it is uothin§^ to them to lose a fourth of their income : 
only an extra pinch or two. A curry, instead of a leg of mutton, 
brandy and water, and a segar, instead of Beer and hookah^^half 
allowance of tea and sugar, and such extravagant luxuries. It is 
nothing in so goodia oiiuse ; and long will they bear a grateful re- 
collection of their considerate patron. 

Another consoling reflection arising out of this pleasing affair 
to the Army is, the edrtainty that nothing more can be required from 
them, until, at least, all other servants have teen called uppn for 
one-fourth of their inloiue as the Army has been. A^ttr the late 
muiiilicent donation, t^hich has bled them till they have no blood 
more lolusc, they must be suffered to rest; and those who have not 
been out, may tremble when thelndiamcn return again to be freighted 
with their allow arices 5 but the Ariiiy«;cut to the very quick already, 
must be let alone. 

Egomet. 

Statement A — (Referred to ahove.) 

Colonel? or Commandants of Artillery, Engineers, and 


Infantry, 10 rupees per day 26,700 0 

10 Ditto Cavalry, 13i rupees per day t , . . . 3,975 0 

10 Lieut, caant-Colonels ditto, 10-4-4 ditto 3,081 4 

8.9 DinoArtillciy, Engineers, and Infantry, 8 ditto 21,360 0 

89 iMajors ditto (litto di^to, 6 ditto 16,020 0 

10 Ditto Cavalry, 7-12-2 ditto 2,327 2 

60 Captains and Surgeons ditto, 6-15-8 ditto 10,762 8 

78 Ditto and ditto Artillery and Engineers, 4-10-8 10, .920 0 

456 Ditto alid ditto Infantry, 4 54,720 0 

143 1st Lieutenants and Assistant-Surgeons, Artillery and En- 
gineers, 2-6 10,188 12 

836 Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeons Infantn^, 2 50,160 0 

110 Ditto and ditto Cavalrv, 3-10-4 12,031 4 

50 Cornets, 3-3 10 ' 4,859 6 

65 2d Lieutenants, Artillery and Engineers, 2 3,900 0 

380 Ensigns, 1-9-7 ' 6,828 2 


237,833 G 

Besides warrant and non-com missioned officers and privates. 


Letters fr6m Madras. 

Madras, June 15, 1828. 

I CANNOT resirt the inclination to enclose you a gopy of ^ The 
Madras Gazette ‘ of yesterday’s^te, in which you will see columns 
from which our censor of the pres'S has cut out all the discussion of 
the Editor on the change of the Ministry in England 5 and the 
Editor has, accordingly, sent out his paper half filled with asterisks 
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or stars, to indicate die quantity of matter thus suppressed. He be- 
gan his leading article thu^ : 

The various appointments consequent on the change of the 
Ministry at home appear to be all completed 5 and the several incR- 
viduals who have parts to perform in this Ministerial farce, have 
takeit possession of tneir respective departments, and exhibit in 
their countenances those external signs of satisfaction and content, 
which we may suppose reigns within, and tht g&od understanding 
which prevails without. But, as we have sjiid all along, we have neither 
faith in the efficiency of the present arrangement, nor can we view 
it as of any durability. If the present Cabiilet live to the age of 
the late Premier’s, V; will be in a state of weakness and debility, 
which will vender every exertion unavailing alid ineffectual.’ 

Ali the rest, to the extent of two columns, is struck out ; so that 
our new Governor, Mr. Lushington, seems to go beyond all his 
predecessors in his care over the press, interdicting it from speak- 
ing freely even on matters so •remote, and so much belonging to 
history, as events occurring in England, and, of course, long passed 
away before wc hear of their existence at Madras. But thus it is, 
when interest rather than merit l^ds to the choice of men for high 
stations, and when those who have nothing but their subservience 
to the Ministry to recommend them, are rewarded by high stations. 

A miserable cVeature of this second-rate order is provided for by 
an appointment to a government in India, and comes to rule 
over many millions, with the little-minded official insolence 
of a man used to conspire w’ith the Solicitor to the Treasury to 
put down the press wherever it w^re possible, and accustomed 
to look on every difference of opinion as lese majestd towards 
the powers that be. That such a man should hate and persecute 
the party of his predecessor. Sir Thomas Munro, is, perhaps, the 
very best thing that can be said in favour of that rapacious and de- 
solating system of government. He has arbitrarily turned out Mr. 
Hill, the Chief Secretary, an advocate for Sir Thomas Munro’s sys- 
tem, and illegally turned out his ipimediate predecessor from Coun- 
cil, Mr. Graeme, acting Governor after Sir Thomas Munro’s death, 
and a partisan of the system. Mr. Hill was got rid of because 
Mr. Lushington suspected him of being inclined to aid and abet the 
opinions and minutes of Mr. Graeme, which were bad enough to be 
sure* *but ought to be overturned by argument, not by persecution. 
Mr. Graeme, as a fractional portion ff the Council, 'one and indivisible,* 
and having an independent vote, had as good a, right to the official 
aid of the Secretary as the President of the Council ; the more so, 
as Mr. Graeme.himself had so recently filled the chair. Mr. Hill had 
a full right to think with either paj|||y of his masters at the Council 
Board, and his official services were always rendered with perfect 
fiiimess and official prompitude. But the old Treasury hack could 
not get rid of his Whitehall ideas, that ' the First Lord * is all in 
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all, and the young suckling statesmen m^e cyphers — ' a breath had 
made them/ &c. In this spirit not only did he kick out the secre- 
tary, (inrho liolds the censorship as in commeiidum ;) buthealsa 
sent the senior councillor to the right-about, on the shallow pretext 
that he had complciK^d his period of five years ‘ servitude ’ in Council. 
Nothing can be more illegal than this act and its alleged reason, 
and so the Supreme Governor has distinctly enough intimated. The 
Members of Council Jfi India hold their offices for no specific time, 
but during pleasure, precisely with the governors or commanders of 
the forces. It is time that the Court of Directors had intimated its 
intention, as a gcneritl rule, to allow each individual to have only 
five years of the ' good thing / and they have^ in a great majority 
of cases, commissioned a new or a provisional councillor>to step’ in 
at ♦he end of the five years ; while, on the other hand, they have 
not unfrcqucntly suffered Members of Council to remain some years 
more than the usual period, as in the cases of Mr. Adam, Mr. Dow- 
deswell, and others. As no precedent can be found for the violent 
act of con\ eriirig the usage of the C?)urt of Directors into a Pride's 
Purge to get rid of dissentients, Mr. Lushington forgets that he is 
only primus inter pares, and not premier among cyphers. 

• 

Madras, June 3, 1828. 

A dreadful murder was committed at Nagp^orton the 11 th of 
last month ; the sufferer, a harmless German, superintendant of the 
band there, and remarkable for his generally inoffensive manners 
and peaceable conduct. It appeared that the unfortunate man had 
been fast asleep in his cot, where his head was severed at one blow 
from his body ; the head was found placed on a table in the hall, the 
body remaining in the bed j plunder did not seem to have been the 
object of the perpetrators, for nothing was missing from the pre- 
mises 5 no trace nor clue could be obtained to lead to any discovery, 
nor can the most distant motive be assigned for the act. 

A report has been in circulation during some time past, that we 
are to have a second police office established here, and there could 
be no act of service rendered the public, that would be more accept- 
able, or is more required. Mr. Elliot, w’ho acted wijh so much 
credit to himself, and benefit to the public during our police superin- 
tendant’s absence last year, has been named as superintendant of the 
projected new establishment, and into fitter hands it certainly coufef not 
go. The present police office, thoijgh centrically enough situated and 
convenient in some respects, is much too far from Fort St. George and 
Black Town, and it is well known, in consequence of its great distance, 
many individuals, rather than go there from Black Town to prose- 
cute petty offences, allow the d^redators to escape altogether. In 
60 straggling a place as Madras; if would be impossible to fix on a 
spot eligible for all parties ; but a situation somewhere near the 
beach would be more generally beneficial than any other that can 
be named 5 and it would ce'rtainly be a great convenience to an infi- 
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site number of the inhabhants, who at present forego 'many prose- 
cutions rather than waste their time in going to and from our pre- 
sent police office, where they are often detained waiting for hours 
till their cause comes to a hearing, and thenifrequently remanded to 
the following day. • 


Madras, July 2, 1828. 

The last month has been one of more gaiety and life than is 
usual here, it is the season we are accustomed to look for the ar- 
rival of the Honourable Company’s regular ships, and two of them 
have reached this, viz., the Macqneen, Captdin W alker ; and the 
William Fair lie, Capjain Blair ; they had tolerably fair passages, 
haVtng left the Downs the beginning of March : the latter ship 
brought out Mrs. Lushington, the sister-in-law of our right 
honourable Governor, and a host of fair damsels, who, although 
not of Mrs. Lushington’s family, were fortunate in being in the 
ship with her, as the greatest ^^larmony prevailed throughout the 
voyage, and all the passengers are loud in their praises of the excel- 
lent Captain Blair. Unfortunately matters went not so smoothly 
in the Macqueen ,■ much misunderstanding having arisen between 
Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B. lidutenant-colonel of his Majesty’s 
41st regiment, who commanded the troops on board, and the cap- 
tain and other o^icers of the ship : the matter is now undergoing 
an investigation hdFore a military Court of Inquiry. The captain 
of the ship has preferred a long string of charges against the K.C.B . ; 
but it seems doubtful if the case be proved. The other sliip, the 
Lord Lowther, has not yet made her appearance. All the three v’es- 
sels have large reinforcenjents of troops on board for his Majesty’s 
regiments on this establishment. , 

The month was also rendered auspicious by the arrival of his 
Excellency Lord William Beutinck, Governor-Generjil of India, 
with Lady Bentinck, and suite. His Majesty’s ship Undaunted, Capt. 
Cliiford, C.B., arrived here on the morning of Saturday the 2Jst of 
June, having the above distinguished persons on board. On coming 
to an anchor, she was saluted by nineteen guns from Fort St. 
George, and with the like number from his Majesty’s ship Success, 
then in the ]ftoads, which salutes were returned from the Undaunted. 
The chief secretary to government, and the principal personal staff 
of oui* right honourable Governor, proceeded on board, to congra- 
tulate his lordship on his arrival, and ascertain his pleasure as to 
landing, &c. His lordship’s wisl/was, that this should be as unos- 
tentatious as possible ; the party accordingly landed at 2 p.m. oppo- 
site to the Sea Custom-house, v/here carriages were in waiting to 
convey them to government-house, escorted by a party of the 
body guard. Notwithstanding tl^e strictness of the notice, a great 
concourse of Europeans and Natives had assembled. His lordship 
and family attended divine service next day at St. George’s church j 
and, during their stay here, which was prolonged until the 28th, his 
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lordship and Lady Bentinck received the congratulations of their 
numerous friends at this Presidency, and fjeveral select parties were 
given at government-house. Ills lordship received and returned a 
visit from his highness the Nabob ; and Lady Bentinck visited the 
Female Asylum, of which she had once been lady patroness, and 
expressed herself lifghly gratified at the prosperous appearance of 
the institution. Report says, her ladyship is zealously devoted to 
the cause of Christianity, and has brought out many thousands of 
religious tracts to ^istjibute amongst the natives of India, a large 
supply of which she left with some of the pious clergymen of 
Madras. (Query . — May not Lord Mandeville’s host of tracts have 
got out to India witlf this supply ?) Lord W. Bentinck, previous 
to his embarkation, w^as waited upon by an iingiense assemblage of 
Natives, and presenteci with a congratulatory address, irjwhich’^s- 
pecial reference was made to his former happy government here ; to 
which his lordship made a flattering reply.* Report says, the 
Governor-General is to ^ isit this again in the course of the next 
year. Ladv Bentinck was rather yndisposed for a day or two 
during her residence at government-house here. 

On the 10th, the Hon. James Tayler, Esq., was sworn in, and 
took his scat, as a member of council, under the usual salute, in 
room of our late acting-governor, the lion. H. S. Graeme, Esq., 
wdiose period of .service as a member had expired 5 and he is, in 
consequence, now out of employ, the other two situations which he 
held, ^ iz., President of the Board of Revenue, and of the Board for 
the College and Public Instruction, having been filled, the latter by 
the Hon. J, H. D. Ogilvic, Esq., member of council, and the former 
by the Hon. James Tayler, Esq., who has just succeeded to the seat 
in council. The ex-Governor’s interest is evidently now on the 
wane j foi* since his removal from council, bis nephew, a lieutenant 
in the fifth regiment of Native Cavalry, w^horn he had last year 
appointed assistant-resident in Mysore, has been removed from that 
situation, and a civilian appointed to it. 

The WTather throughout the month has been pretty seasonable, 
although at times the land wdnds blew very severely, the thermo- 
meter varying from 96 to 100 in the shade. Few casualties have 
recently occurred, nor is there much disease prevalent. A highly- 
respected old medical officer died here this morning — Ebenezer 
Browne, Esq., M.D., inspector of hospitals, his Majesty’s service. 
Dr. Browne had not been many years here 3 but, since his aMval, 
he has been much esteemed, and ^is death is greatly deplored. 

At the quarterly ^criminal sessions, held two days ago, no case of 
importance came before the court 3 the whole business was finished 
in one day. 

There has been mutiny and stril^e amongst our boatmenj for some 

* We have given this Address in another place. 
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days during the month not a single man of them would work, and 
the greatest jxjssible inconvenience was the consequence 5 one ship 
had troops from England to land, but could not effect it j many 
passengers, who had landed a day previous, were without their lug- 
gage j and every thing connected with the Shipping was at a stand. 
The master-attendant, and others connected witl/ them, used all 
their exertions to induce the unruly tribe to return to their work, 
but to no purpose ; they insisted on some increase being made to 
their pay, which has always been considered*as very inadequate to 
the labour they perform ; and this being at last granted to them, to 
work they went, and things are now restored to a better state. 


• , • Mj^dras, July 19, 1828. 

Since the beginning of the month, the honourable Company’s 
ship. Lord Lowther, has reached this, as have several free traders 
irom England, tending to enliven us a little. The General Palmer 
sails to-morrow with a good many passengers. It is upw'ards of 
two months now since any vessel left this for England. 

At the public ball held at the beginning of the month, there was 
a grand display of beauty and fashion, many of the belles who had 
recently arrived shone there in* great brilliancy. The weather, 
which early in the month was extremely oppressive, underwent a 
deligHtful changf about a week ago, when w^e were visited by a 
thunder-storm, accompanied by a good deal of rain ,• it had an ex- 
traordinary effect on the temperature of the air, the thermometer 
having fallen from 94 to 78 in one hour. 

Our ex-Govemor, Mr. Graeme, has gone round to Calcutta; 
report says he had a long intervievr with the Governor-General 
when here, who invited him to come round, and held out* a hope to 
him of his being employed in some high confidential situation under 
the Supreme Government of Bengal. 

A general court-martial assembled in Fort St. George on Monday 
last the 14th, for the trial of Sir E. K. Williams, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of his Majesty’s 4 l 8 t regiment, on charges preferred against 
him, by Captain Wallney of ihb honourable Company’s ship 
Macqueen : Major-General Sir John Doveton, K.C.B., is president 
of the court \ he Is at present indisposed, and the court adjourned. 

An elegant new church, which has just been finished at St. Tho- 
XDas'^*]\lount, was opened for divine service on Sunday last, by the 
venerable the archdeacon. The rev. gentleman held his primary 
visitation of the clergy here at St. George’s church on the 14th, 
and is now about starting on a tour to the northward ; he is extremely 
popular at the presidency, and, from the z.cal he displays, reminds us 
much of the ever-to-be-lamented prelate who first introduced him 
here. A sermon is to be preached lb-morrow in St. Andrew’s kirk by 
the Bev. Alexander Webster, and a collection made in aid of the fund 
for erecting a kirk at the Cape of Good Hope ; it was to have taken 
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place last Sunday, but was postponed on account of the indisposi- 
tion of our right honourable Governor. .fThe same cause, it is also 
said, has induced him to put off a tour he was about to undertake 
throughout, the Carnatic and Mysore countries, and to the Neil- 
gherry Hills. 


Letters from Bombay. 

» Bombay, 14th July, 1828. 

1 AM sure you will be glad to hear that Bombay is no longer that 
^ turbulent settlement’ w^hich you so justly designated it some two 
or thre^ years ago. ^ Our beloved head* is gone to Europe, so is 
Sir Ralph Rice 5 Mr. Norton, late Advocate-General, has been re- 
moved to Madras ; M>. Warden is out of Council, and rapidly sink- 
ing, indeed, I may say, has already sunk, into that state of insigni- 
ficance which is his natural element. The places of these worthies 
have been supplied by men who, so far as w'e have yet been enabled 
to judge ot them, seem able and willing to discharge their public 
duties with credit to themselves and satisfaction to the community. 

Our new Governor, Sir John Malcolm, is n man of great urbanity 
of manner, possessing much genoral and local information, which 
he imparts with a degree of ^readiness and candour that can- 
not fail to be pleasing to those around him. He i| also friendly to 
the natives, and disposed to do justice to all ^ but, notwithstanding 
all this, lie will be unpopular with many here, and more particularly 
so v,’iQi the gentlemen of the civil service, as upon him has devolv^ 
the insidious task of cutting and curtailing some of the enormous 
allowances which were added to the salaries and establishments of 
the civilians by his predecessor, and to which Mr. Elphinstone was 
indebted fifr his popularity with that branch of the service. It, how- 
ever, has done them no good for, whilst he increased their income, 
he set an example of such waste and extravagance in his own style 
of living, and so openly countenanced it in others, that the addi- 
tional allowances, great as they were, did not enable the civilians to 
keep pace with the increased expepses which they naturally incurred 
in imitating the example set them at government-house, where 
unlimited profusion and expense were the order of the day 5 and 
thus a most serious and lasting injury has been entailed upon the 
service, very many of the members of it being irrecoverably inv§]yed 
in debt, after enjoying incomes of from three to five thousand pounds 
per annum for a series of years ! | 

Our new judge, Sir John Grant, is evidently a man of superior 
talent, though, as I have been told, not very eminent as a lawyer j 
he is, however, m upright and independent judge, and, in private 
society, a most agreeable man, | In short, the late changes have 
restored harmony to a settlement that has been for years torn by 
faction and discord, and much good evei; has emanated from these 
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seeming evils, as we have now that great palladium of liberty, an 
independent court of just^pe 5 a blessing for which we cannot be too 
thankful, and for which we are greatly indebted to our excellent 
Chief Juslice, Sir Edward West, who, with a degree of firmness that 
does him infinite credit, repelled the many attempts that were 
openly and secretly made, for the first few years* after his arrival, 10 
subvert his authority ns a judge, and to lower the dignity of the 
King’s Court ; but these attempts, notwithstanding they were sup- 
ported, and, in some cases, I fear, originatedf by those whose high 
official situations ouglit to have dictated a very different line of con- 
duct, have nevertheless ended, as might have been foreseen, in the 
ffiscomfiture of the faction by which they were‘coun(.enanced, and in 
giving to the native^ of this part of India, at least, a degree of con- 
fidence in /he administration of justice by hi/r Majesty’s court here, 
which they assuredly never felt before. 

The Bar,*I am happy to say, is also highly rcspectabl ‘ both in 
talent and conduct j and that these advantages inay ioii^ ou con- 
tinued to us, is my most sincei;^ wish. 


Extracts from the v.\rious Journals of txik Eastern World* 

« 

eWe have always been extremely anxious to place before the English reailcr, in this lie- 
partmect of our labours, such selections £rom the public papers ofllongal, Madras, liontbay, 
Ceylon, Penang, Sing^ore, and other parts w the East, as were least likely to meet tUcir eye 
through the daily papers of England ; and also such as bad the most direct bearing on the 
great object we have most at hearty namely, the effecting those political, commercial, and 
moral changes in the system of our iiitercDurse with India, and our iciations with the inha- 
bitants of the East, which all good men must dcs^ire. VVliatcvcr can conduce to tins will al- 
ways, if within the limits of our space, find a ready insertion m our pages.]— Eu, 

The Trade of Penang. 

The customary routine of commercial speculation pursued from 
hence at the present season does not, we regret to say, promise fa- 
vourably this year, ow ing to several unforeseen and untoward cir- 
cumstances. One of them is the great scarcity, or total w^ant, of 
salt upon' the Coromandel coast, attributable to serious damages 
sustained by the golahs (salt heaps) during the late hurricane, to an 
extent that threaten.s a dearth of the article in Calcutta, and occasions 
a consequent absence of a principal portion of our export and barter 
cargo for the west coast of Sumatra. Another great drawback and 
cause of loss is the uncommonly low^ prices to w'hioh country piece 
good^have fallen there 3 and a third, and not less serious obstacle to 
the success of India merchants in|that quarter, is the constant and 
numerous resort of American traders to the port^s of that coast ; to 
which, we understand, profiting by the wise re.strictions upon Bri- 
tish commerce in this country, they now bring large quantities of 
-fire-arms, gunpow^der, and other wjarlike stores, with a plentiful sup- 
ply of Turkish opium, as articles oT advantageous barter j while they 
are seldom deficient of so many Spanish dollars as will assist in put- 
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ting off their merchandise at good prices and serve to close their 
bargains. When the schooner Commerce left the coast, there were 
five American ships loading there, three with pepper, and two (at 
Fadang)* with coffee. Three other vessels, belonging to the same 
* owners as those^w'c liavc just alluded to, were daily expected there 
from Salem.* It appears, however, that j)rices were very little, if at 
all, more favourable to them upon the coast than they would have 
lyj,en Iktc, as high as 6^, and not less than G drs. cash, and 6^ in 
barter, having f)eeif paid for pepper after considerable delay ; while 
the price here ha" never lately exceeded, and seldom risen to, 6^ 
dollars ; and, comparing the im}}i)rtant difference between the iii- 
convenier.ce and delav, the proverbial sickness and loss of human 
life attendani upon discharging a ad reloading a shij) on tb^ west 
c(»a- 1 of Sumatra, Kith the case, bicility, and security, with which 
the ,!ue may hi* done in our ])ort. there may be little further proof 
r« (;.»ocd the great value of tins species of barter to those who are 
Haiiiit’ed to ifs enjoyfueiit. and of the manifest obligation of the 
t* nited i. tcs to our iiionl provident rulers at home, who, at a period 
wlieii cfiimiii^e is, as ir were, struggling to keep its head above 

"uiTer their own countryinen to be almost w’holly ex- 
tlude.l lV{>in ii j)avtici])atM)n m yiie of the most y)rofitable sources of 
Eastern trade • bv\ uuse an old engagement, once salutary, no doubt, 
but long j'ince become ]>n>hi bits Elngli"h ships from carrying 

!o ports niiv description of store or munition of war, while 

^ '•Mgner may suppi\ them at pleasure; thereby enhancing 
th‘ viduf' of his iutercoiirsv to the jmrehasers as well as to himself, 
aad leaving so few articles of trade to the English speculator, that 
the latter must always compeie under great disadvantage, and be 
ulimialely obliged to desist. It would be a matter of curious in~ 
(juiry, il^il nri/ dilTicuit to be ascertained, the extent to which Ame- 
ricans and other foreigners trade to India and China in articles pro- 
hibited u» the English, most of them of English manufacture ; and 
which, since their importation cannot be prevented, might, with less 
infringcmeni upon the object of prohibition, be brought out in Eng- 
lish sliips undisguiseJIy, than in those of foreign states, of which 
ro account can be exacted - — Penang Register. 

American Trade in ike Straits of Malacca. 

The operation of that part (»f the treaty of 1815, which confines 
the American trade with our Eastern dominions to Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Penang, is suinetimes, in the case of Singapore, in- 
geniously avoided by Amerieafts who touch here, and, having or- 
dered a cargo to be sent over to Jlhio, firoceed immediately to that 
port to receive it on board. An instance of this has occurred with- 
in these few^ cays in the American brig Padang, which arrived from 
Manilla for a cargo, intending to proceed with it to America. She 
could neitlier land nor ship goods, for that w'ould have been a breach 
of the treaty, which was to be religiously observed ; but she landed 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. N 
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Charles the Martyr, — Eli^.abcth and Canning can never die. Time 
and death serve them. AVisdom is their prerogative, Justice their 
charter. 

• 

Company, — I am twolmndrcd and thirty years old, and have never* 
enjoyed one day of health or peace. ' ^ 

Monopoly. — I reign j but prosperity only serves to aggravate 
my palsy 5 bloating tlic right side and withering the left. 

Excise. — You dead load, — you careless dea'ier, — you avaricious 
monster, — you suspicious tyrant, — you restrictive ruler, — you com- 
pulsory purchaser and seller f people prefer m^y taxes to your ac- 
commodations and charities. 

^fank^nd.’^^-MonnpQ\y s touch palsies us all, and checks our exer- 
tions. • She also spoils every article that she ucals in. A\'ars, Ex- 
cise, let us earn all we can, and let us buy of the best. — 
Chronicle, 

Indifference of the Press England to Indian Affairs. 

The indifference of the London press to the affairs of this country 
has often been a subject of animadversion here. The ‘John Jhill 
of India rejoices at it. This is worthy of remark, because it in- 
structs us in the value of that empty vaunt of cc'*rain great men and 
their thick-and-th^n defenders, that tiicy never desired to shun the 
scrutiny of public opinion — exercised at the distance, /rmcrer, of 
14,000 miles, through its legitimate organ, the ]>ress of England ! I 
"No j they well knew that they had nothing to fear from such a 
source 1 So much so, that one editor of a I.»(>r!don paper did not 
hesitate to affirm, that if all India were in flame of revolt, no portion 
of a parliamentary debate would be omitted to insert the intelli- 
gence j and he might have gone further and included a plize-tight 
or a police-report, for each of these subjects is lionoured with a 
larger share of space than matters affecting the rights and interests 
of near 100 millions of subjects. 

Another editor of a London journal, also, has acknowledged that 
he never felt disposed to extract any thing from the Indian papers 
but a tiger or an elephant hunt ! There is no truth, however, in 
the reason assigned for this indifference and neglect. Sir Walter 
Scott has observed, that the press as often follows as it leads public 
opinion. We believe that it oftener does the first than the last ; but 
still it does and it can sometimes lead public opinion ; and if any 
man should attempt to persuade us,f,hat if in those enormous papers, 
* The Times’ and " The Morning Herald,’ a whole column, or even 
two, should be inserted twice a week on Indian afhiirs, they 
would lose one subscriber by the experiment, we should ascribe the 
effort to an absurd prejudice, or it but a sorry compliment to 
our ow n understanding. But, it may be said, these articles would 
not at least be read, and would therefore be useless. We are w'ar- 
ranted by experience as well as reason, in utterly disbelieving the 
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assertion. We know that at one time all foreign politics, all 
domestic occurrences, every event ihJt could affect the external 
welfare or internal prosperity of the kingdom, all were cast into 
abeyance* by the overpowering interest of the affairs of this now 
* neglected country : iWe whole kingdom w^as in a ferment about the 
misgovernmuiit of a few paltry provinces, utterly insignificant in 
extent and value compared to what British India now is : the 
mouths of the very canaille of the streets of London became fami- 
liar with Indian* naifhcs and titles — the very walls, it is said, bore 
e\ idence of the deep sympathy of the people of England in the fate, 
and their indignation against the oppressors, of the people of India ! 
Whaf called forth this universal feeling r the eloquence of Burke, 
and Fox and Sheridan r No; but the press of England, \yhich' 
recorded (imperfectly indeed) that eloquence, and dilseminated it 
all over the nation. Arc we now to be told, then, that this same 
pe'*plc of England, infinitely advanced in in telleet 'since that day, 
(brief as the elapsed period is for the intellectual progression of a 
nation,) cannot by any means he triduced to feel an interest in the 
w’elfare of lUi» millions of fellcnv-subjects, the people of a vast and 
rich empire, capable of infinitely augmenting the wealth of their 
native countrv by its productiops, of opening new paths for their 
indnsty, new marts for their manufacture, and of reciprocating every 
benefit wo can derive from the connection with the parent state, 
it is I gross libel on the people of England to assert any such 
lhiii|^ — to tell us that a prize-fight or an obscene police-report has 
rnuic interest for them than the affairs of an empire, which, under 
an improved system, opens to them so many new prospects of 
wealth and enjoyment : it is a lie, a wdeked odious lie. 

The real secret of the neglect of the English press, but chiefly 
that of London, is the gross ignorance of itt conductors of all that 
relates to this country, and not the impossibility of exciting the at- 
tention of the people of England to its affairs. The Indian ^ John 
Bull of Wednesday cites an instance of the fact. The paper to 
which he alludes, ‘ The Atlas,’ we believe, calls Mr. Priusep the 
.Secretary to Government, the V^icc-Fresident ! But this is nothing 
to the ignorant blunders we have repeatedly detected in the ablest 
papers when venturing to coimiieiit on Indian subjects. This is the 
real secret of the neglect eoiiqduined of. Some of the cleverest pro- 
vincial papers, second, in no degree, in the ability wdth wdiich ^h^y are 
conducted, to the leading journals of London, have taken up the cause 
of India and pleaded it in a marker cHpially zealous and talented, ho- 
nourable to their /eelings, and creditable to their understandings., 

^ The Liverpool Mercury,’ ‘ The Leeds Mercury ,’ ' '1110 Manchester 
Guardian,’ and several others ; nor have they lost any ground by the 
sj)ace they had devoted to a subject which at least ought to interest 
the people of England, and which, wt are confident, would do so, if its 
merits were clearly and fully laid before them. That state of affairs 
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is, we conceive, now approaching ; and the day is not far distant in 
w-hich the Lcuidon press must^turii its attention to the consideration 
of the question of the future administration of these vast and fertile 
dependencies of the British crown ; and when its conductors can no 
longer plead in excuse of their own ignorance and indolence, an 
indifference which they, neglecting a sacred duty, haVe never sought 
to overcome . — Bengal Chronicle, 

Burning of Hindoo JCidoiLS. • * 

In some remarks on the subject of burning of widf)ws, a contem- 
poniry speaks of writers at a distance being ‘ lu c(\iS(n'ili/ ignorant •/ 
wilfully ignorant they maybe — necessarily ignorant tliey need 
be'j ftrT more ,in formation upon this subject has-been submitted to 
the Committees of the Hou^e of Conmions than it would be in the 
power of any individual here, in any length of residence, to af-ciuire, 
IVhat do we know here of the nuinbcr of suttee^ that occur ' — even 
in this very province of Bengal, noUa te!iili-j)arl of them i*? ever made 
public, and scarcely any, indeed, b*ul those which rake ])lace almost 
before our very eyes, at Chit[)ore and other places on the hanks of 
the river. What information do \vc gain, from mere, local re>idence 
and experience, of the feeling.^ of thf Natives in regard to the abo- 
lition of this practice, or that could lead us to form a more accurate 
notion on the subjeft than any man of judgment may form, from 
reading the detailed rej)orts of the most intelligent magistrates of 
the different districts in India, — a species of iiifon nation which, thanks 
to the admiied close system in this country, i.s never accessible to 
any of us here, until it comes out in the shape of a Parliamentary 
report r We say, that any man of sense in Phigland, who has atten- 
tively weighed the statement*^ in those documents, is just as capable 
of determining the qiiCvStion as an}' man of the same degree of 
intellect in India, l^esides which, some of the ablest and most 
experienced servants of the Company have given their opinion, that 
abolition is as justifiable as it is practicable. It is said such a mea- 
sure would be foreign to our jiolicy, — that is, to our avowed principle 
of toleration ; but there must be a limit to that toleration. Suppose 
it were alleged to be a part of the religion of the Hindoos, or the 
Brahmins rather, to sacrilice whole hctacombs of the Sudras at each 
and every of their frecpiently recurring festivals, should we tolerate 
these wholesale murders for a day ? Most fissuredly not, if we had 
the power, the physical power, to prevent them. We should abolish 
them “at once, as we did infanticidei at Saugor. Did the deluded 
Natives who adopted that barbarous practice not believe that it was 
a religious duty ? As much as they now believe the sacrifice of the 
widows on the funeral pile to be so. I'lie principles of toleration was 
there, then, not violated, but limited ^md defiled by the sacred laws of 
nature. Where is the obstacle to a similar course in regard to a 
case in which those holy laws are more cruelly violated ? We have 
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read and heard a great deal of solemn twaddle about the necessity of 
solemnly deliberating, and carefully Inquiring, any time these last 
twelve years, and the same language has been held a score of years 
further Jjack than that. We should like to know from these solemn 
sages, w’hat they may happen to consider a decent ])eriod for these 
solemn inquiries and deliberations. Half a century, we should con- 
ceive, to be a lair allowance of time to collect evidence, and to 
decide upon it. Even Lord Eldon would scarcely dcbirc more to 
decide a Chant-erj* suit. To be serious, however, can any thing be 
more sickening than these eternal repetitions of the same mawkish, 
haeknied coiiiiiion-places which have been repeated by those who 
hacT nothing else* to oifer for, heaven know^s, how many years, and 
which convev no infoniiation, furnish no wgiimcnt, and lead te^ 
onc earthly coiichiaion. Wq all know that, ere we legislate in matters 
alfe(‘ting the religious prejudices of a people, we ought to inquire 
«%rid deliherate. ^Vll() ever doubted it ? but what’have those who 
ha\ e directed tlieir attention to the subject these last twenty-five 
year", least, been doing ? IJ^ve they not inquired and deliberated 
till thcii avciunulated information has filled volumes ? It is decision, 
and iioi deliberation, that is now called for. If we have the power 
as men, the laws of nature call upon us to abolish these inhuman 
rites. If we have ijot the power, ph}sical power, we mean, it is in 
vain arguing the ([uestion. Our own view, supported by the opi- 
nion? i)f men of great ability and experience, iJnd by those of some 
crtlightonod Natives themselves, is, that not the slightest difficulty 
i r danger would attend the abolition. It would be talked about for 
a mciiith 3 yielded to, as a matter of course, in a year 3 and at no 
distant period be applauded by all the intelligent Natives themselves. 
— Bengal Chronicle. 

• China. 

Torture, whether to obtain confessions of guilt, or to exasperate 
or prolong the period of death, has happily been entirely banished 
from the Jlritisli Isle's, and has never been admitted in the govern- 
ment of Britons' descendants in the western w’urld. Christendom is 
nearly exempt from its injustice and cruelty 3 and in India, too, under 
British rule, it has no place. 

In China, the laws still permit it, to a defined extent, and the 
magistrate often infiiets it, contrary to law. Compressing the 
ankles of men between wooden levers, and the fingers women 
with a smaller apparatus, on the same principle, is the most usual 
form. But there are many #ther devices suggested and practised 
contrary to law 5 and in every part of the empire, for some years 
past, there have been many instances of suspected persons, or those 
falsely accused, being tortured till death ensued. 

From Hoopih province, iA appeal is now before the Emperor, 
against a magistrate who tortured a man to death to extort a con- 
fession of homicide. And we have just heard from Kwang-se pro- 
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vince, that on the ^24th of the^llth moon, one Netscyncn, belonging' 
to Canton, havingVeceived an appointinoiit for his high literary at- 
tainments to the magistracy of a Heen district, in a lit. of drunken- 
ness, subjected a young mini, on his bridal day^ to the torture, be- 
cause he would not resign the band of music which •he had engaged 
to accompany, according to law and usage, hi.s intended wife to 
his father’s house. The young man’s name was Kwanfa. He died 
under the torture, and the affrighted magistratj wg*!^ and hanged 
himself. 


^ C/ihiese Prison. 

a 

Prisoners who have money to spend can be ac eommodated with 
prii^at^ apartments, caris, servants, and every Juxiiry. The pri- 
soners’ chains and fetters are removed from iheii bodies, suspended 
against the wall till the hour of going the rounds occurs. After 
that ceremony is over, the fetters are again placed where they hurt 
nobody. But those who have uoUanoney to bribe the keepers, are 
in a wofiil condition. Not only is* every ;ille\ iatiou of their suffer- 
ings removed, but actual infliction punishment is added to evtort 
money to buy * burnt offerings’ . ^1 paper) to the god of the jail, as 
the phrase is. For this purpose the prisoners are tied up, or rather 
hung up, and flogged. At night they are fettered down to a board by 
the neck, wrists, an^ ankles, amidst ordure and flhh. whilst the rats, 
unmolested, are permitted to gnaw their limbs ^ 'I'hi.s }>laee of tor- 
ment is proverbially called, in onlinary speech, 4'e-\nk, a term 
equivalent to the worst sense of the word, hell. — Cant'm lUfistcr. 

Manillu, 

By the Milu^ w^c have ad\ice.- from Marilla down to the PGth of 
Ajiril. A few days jirevious to her departure, the (joveriiment had 
issued an order, prohibiting all foreigners from trading in the in- 
terior, (or, as called there, the provinces.) and to eonfine their pur- 
chases of produce to the capital, which is supposed to he done with 
the view of confining the provincial trade to the nativ e merchants 
of the place. This, however, is imposing no new fetters upon the 
trading privileges of the foreigners, as they never have been al- 
lowed to go into the interior upon any pretence, without special 
permission from the Governinent ; and it cannot be detrimental to 
the pro^jperity of foreigners, as few or no mercantile speculations are 
effected in the interior. 

Several slight shocks of earthijiiake have lately been felt, and a 
more severe shock may, perhaps, shortly be expected, if the opinion 
of long-experienced residents is to he confliled in, who anticipate 
such an event from tlic liurning of the large volcano in the province 
of Albay, which began last .June, and has continued ever since. 
I'his volcano broke out in the year 1S13, after a .similar continu- 
ance of burning as at present, and destroyed several villages. The 
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ashes were carried as far as Manilla, distant from its mouth about 
180 miles. 

Our correspondent adds, ' We have at present no mercantile 
transactions of interest, Jhe shipping* season being over, and all the 
vessels leaving ys. * Yesterday the French brig Telc'^raph left us 
for Havre de Grace. This vessel imported here 5,000 muskets on 
account of the Government, contracted for in Spain by a house of 
that rtation in Fail#, dcjiverable here at 9^ drs. each. 

' 'i'here is scarcely any produce in the market. The sugar is 
coming in 3 the crop having been more abundant than in former years 
is calculated at from ^8,000 to 80,000 piculs, and, in consequence, 
the prices are expected to be more moderate $han during the two^- 
last seasons. Contra^s for that article have been lately Effected at 
drs. 5 7-Sths to 5 .‘l-4ths per picul .’ — Canton Register, 

Description of a Humnn Sacrifice in Bengal. By an Eye-Witness, 

Yesterday uiorning (June 15, IS'ifS,) I went to Khalee Ghaut in 
order to witness this spectacle. On my arrival at the spot, the 
corpse was so offensive, that it was scarcely possible to approach 
within twenty yard*, of it. 1 fouiui, upon in([uiry, that the deceased 
had expired ihroe days ago, and the widow liaving determined to 
immolate herself on the pile of her late husband, and being ill at 
the lime. It was necessary, in conformity with the rules prescribed 
by their religion, to defer the ceremony until her recovery. The 
unfonunate female was at this time concealed within a but, near 
whu h lay the corpse, and no person could have access to her. The 
])ile W’as soon erected on the banks of the neighbouring canal : it 
consisted of four stakes driven into the ground, and covered with 
wood and Zither combustibles. 'J'he wretched victim, in the mean- 
while, arrived, supported by her nearest relations. She was about 
eighteen years of age, and appeared so weak and famished, that 
she w^as literally borne in the arms of her attendants, and removed 
to another hut near the water, in order to offer up a preparatory 
prayer. Two of the gentlemen present seized this opportunity of 
endeavouring to dissuade her from a purpose so rash and inconsis- 
tent, offering to maintain her for the remainder of her life, provided 
she would desist from her intention, representing to her at the same 
lime the sinfulness and inutility of such a deed : her mind, howeyer, 
seemed obviously wrought up to a pitch of wild enthusiasm by the 
previous treatment which she had undergone, and her replies wrere 
rather the incoherenj; ravings of rinigious phrenzy than the language 
of a reasonable person, and, in spite of e\ cry attempt to divert her 
from her gloomy purpose, she remained steadfast in her resolution. 
During the whole time she seeme^ oppressed with a degree of lan- 
guor and stupefaction, that was very apparent in her action *>, ivhich 
induced myself and the other gentlemen to believe that some in- 
toxicating drug had been administered to disorder her imagination. 
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She was constantly supported in the arms of a near relative, whose 
presence was necessary io keep up her drooping sjurits, and to 
prompt her to this horrid deed. She was at length conducted to 
the water s edge in order to perform some other religious ceremony : 
in the mean while, the deceased was laid dn the pile, whither sRe 
herself now proceeded, and after having walkeci, ot rather having 
been carried, round the i)ile several times, her strength having en- 
tirely failed her, she was lifted from the ground by her attendants 
and placed by them within the arms of the df eeased : in this situa- 
tion she was speedily covered with heaps of dhujjo (a kind of dried 
rush used on the occasion) until she was totally concealed from our 
sight 5 she was, indeed, so completely involved in this, that she must 
-hsare been nearly suffocated by it. Not content, however, with tins 
preertution, her inhuman sacriticers laid a hcJ:y log of wood across 
the place that covered her legs, and were about to add several 
others, according to their usual custom, but one of the gentlemen 
very properly removed it, a circumstance that seemed t(' cause 
much displeasure to the perpeti-ators of tlie deed. Tliev had aho 
ropes in readiness, but were prevented by from making use of 
them. Without all these preventives, however, every attempt at 
escape on the part of the unhappy victim must have ])roved fruit- 
less, loaded as the miserable creature was with combustibles, and 
contined by the stiffened members of the decaying and loathsome 
corpse. * 

The pile was now lighted, and the shouts of the spectators 
drowned the cries of the sufferer. TVlien the flames luid so far con- 
sumed the ])ile as to expose to view the seorched and distigured 
limbs of the couple, I quitted the place, with a brrn impression, 
that the conduct of the helpless and deluded Hindoo female, in simi- 
lar cases, is merely the effect of a momentary delirium produced by 
means adopted towards her for the purpose, lii the present in- 
stance, she appeared entirely a passive subject in the scene, at the 
mercy of her attendants, who did whatever they pleased with her. 

I shall refrain from any comment cm a practice which, in the 
present age, is revolting to humanity, leaving it to your able pen to 
do so, my design being only to record one of those facts which, 
although indicating the rudest state of barbarism, and the grossest 
superstition, are tolerated in a country boasting of the advantages 
of British sway, and the blessings of Christianity . — Letter in ‘ The 
Bengal Chronicle.' 

I, 

Lord WiUiahi Ben tin ck. r 

We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
address presented to the Right Honourable Lord W'illiam Caven- 
dish Bentinck, G.C.B. and Ct.C;.!?. on the occasion of his Lordship's 
arrival at this Presidency, on his voyage to assume the supreme go- 
vernment of India, by the Native inhabitants, and the kind and con- 
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descending reply which that benevolent and esteemed nobleman 
returned. 

To the B,i^ht llonourahle Lord MlWam C. Bcniinck^ Governor- 
Gei^eral of the East Indies, 

* Madras, dune 27, 1828. 

My Lord, — "When the inhabitants of IMadras had the good for- 
tune and honour of being protected and patronised by your Lord- 
ship when Governfir of this Presidency, they experienced the good 
effects of your liberal policy and your jiious and charitable disposi- 
tion towards the pour, and every cla'^s of the community, particu- 
larly during the dearfli of IStKi and 1.S04 ; as, by the exercise of 
those exalted (pialities, tijc distressed ^ illagers had been all provid^dit* 
with the inearw of su;iport, and had been thus rescued f?om an un- 
tiiut-ly dissolution rc'^ul ting from starvation and despair, to the ’utter 
disapp<aiumenl of tljc uncharitable and ambitious iiopesW the grain 
dealci'^, when rice A'as ordered to be supplied +Voin Calcutta by your 
Lordship’s r-omniand, which was flfr«itui..msly distributed to the 
])oor, <ind sedd to others at a moderate rate ; thereby effectually 
pro\iding u icmedy against the inseparable consequences of such an 
awful vi-itatioii as the one adverted to. 

I'his act of your lord.-hijfs benevolence had not only thus saved 
niaiiv tbou'^aiids of li\ cs, but had contributed to the security of the 
public TON cniies, the result of a wise policy 5 for had not your lord- 
ship tlKU pitied the miserable state of the country, and provided the 
thing f)opulatioii with the means of support, the environs of Madras 
and tiie countries dependant thereon, would have been totally de- 
serted, and thereby the resources of govermnent must have suffered 
most luateriallv . 

These considerations excited our admiration and gratitude in no 
small degree, and have impressed us with no less attachment for 
your lordship's amiable virtues and good will towards us : and in 
again expressing our sentiments of unfeigned respect for your lord- 
ship, we exult in the happy occasion of your nomination to the 
highest st.itiou in the choice of the authorities at home to rule the 
destinies of India, alike to the benefit and interest of its subjects, 
and to the advantage and satisfaction of a grateful sovereign. That 
God may be with you wherever you .are, protecting your lordship 
against ail dangers, preserving your health and prolonging* your 
life with happiness, is the most sincere and fervent wish of your 
lordship’s most grateful and obedient servants. 

{Here follows the'^b^natures of above 240 persons,) 

Lord Bentinck\s Reply, 

Madras, June 28, 1828. 

To THE Native Inhabitants of Madras. — It is always pleasing 
to return to an old and beloved home : but, after an absence of above 
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twenty years, to be greeted with so hearty a welcome, and to find 
unabated those sentiments^ of confidence and good opinion which 
were then so consoling, is particularly gratifying to me. Be assured 
that in me you shall always find the same affectionate friend, ready 
and determined, if calamity shall assail you,* to come down with afi 
the power of the empire to \our relief, and mo!?t jinxious to pro- 
mote, by every possible means, the happiness and welfare of the whole 
Indian population. May health and happiness ever attend you. 


Debate at the East Lnuia Douse. 

' ' ^ ^ Wcdncfsdaij^ Dtunnher 1", 1S28. 

Thus day a Quarterly General Court of I'n/pricturjj of Bast India 
Stock was held. 

Dividend. 

The Chaibman (W. Astell, informed the Proprietors, that the 

Court of Directors had come to a«res.olution reoouuneiitlimr the declara- 
tion of a dividend of 51 per cent, on the Cmopany^ capital stock, for 
the half-year commencing on the 5lh of July last, and endimr on the 5th 
of January next, and he moved that th Court do agree in the said reso- 
lution. * 

The Depvty-Ciiatuman (J.Loch, Esq seconded the motion. 

General Tiiorn^ton observed, that tliL usual notice given when a de- 
claration was made with respect to a dividend on the ( ’ompany’s stock for 
the half-year ending the 6th of Jaimarv, was, that siieU diviciend should 
he paid on *he following day, namely, the fith of January. But he found, 
by the present advertisement, that the dividend would not he payable 
until the 15th, making a difference of nim* da\s. f*rohal)ly there might 
be very good reasons for this rdterati»m; luit, if those who held Govern- 
ment securities were paid at the ij:»ual time, he knew not wl^v the Pro- 
prietors of East India stork should receive their dividends later. 

The Chairman said, if the gallant General had allowed him to put the 
question, he should have then felt it to be his duty to state that which 
must have occurred to every person interested. By some mistake, the 
15th had been inserted instead of the 6th, on which hitter day the divi- 
dends would be paid. He meant to have taken the earliest moment to 
state the fact. {Hear.) 

The motion was then agreed to, 

Indian Suttees. 

Mr. PoYNDER inquired, whether the Court of Directors had any coin- 
munit;fttioii to make to the Proprietors on a subject which had been 
largely agitated in this Court tw'O years since — he meant the (jiicstioii of 
suttees? lie wished to know if the H mourable Chairman could state to 
the Court Avhether any step had been taken to rovoke that system ef 
authorised but appalling murder.? 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. A gentleman was undoubtedly at liberty 
to ask a question, but he had no riglii to j)repare, it with dochunation. 

Mr. PoYNDEU said, he would leave the (jue.stion in the hands of the 
Chairman, hoping that he should receive a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Hl.me contended, that the Honourable Proprietor himself (Mr. 
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Dixon) was out of order, in interruptinif tli(> learned gentleman, when he 
rose to ask a question with which the cause of humanity was so intimately 
concerned. 

Mr. S. DfXON observed, that he did not say a word until mention was 
ihade of ‘ murder;’ and, as he expected somethinjj; stronger was likely 
to follow, he th<jugfli it right to interfere. 

The Chair.man, in answer to the <|iiestion, said, that a despatch had 
very recently been transmitted to the Court of Directors^ from the 
Governrnent of India, ,the substance of which was, that the Government 
had called on the local authorities to report on this subject, and the 
results of the report whicli harl l)een received were embodied in the 
despatch, which should be read. 

The Vlespatcli from the Bengal (lovernment, dated the 10th of April, 
lHij8, in answ er to the instructions sent out by tlx; (’ourt of Directorsjn^ 
duly, IS‘27, was then Twul. It staled the number of suttee J which took 
place ill and and observed, that the local authorities, in some 

(juartcf' nhere tli'* ]}ractice was common, declared, that there vvas a 
ervin^; ncccssitv for pultinif it down ; while other officers, who resided in 
distrh'ts where it was rarelv resorted tp, did not think the subject worthy 
of murlved ntrention. in some plactv*, where the people were of a hasty 
and pissionutc character, it vvas thought that rcasou existed for appre- 
hendiiu'' conaidcrablo opposition to any attempt at an abrogation of the 
"'ystein ; but, in others, the custom was so little observed, that it vvas sup- 
posed it niijrlu be easily removed, ^hc dcsputeh stated, that the suttees 
111 \^'2C fell short of those reported in any former year. 

.Mr. PuyNDKR said, it appeared that* the suttees Jor 1825 and 1826 
'vere now rc]>orted on. Parliumciit had only reported those of 1824. 
He \vi>hed to know what wHsS the gross number of women sacrificed in 
l82iV 

The Tuaikman answered, that the number of suttees in 1824 was 572; 
in JS25, i'W; in 1826, only 518; being a diminution of 121 as compared 
with 1825, 

Mr. Powder — 'I'hat vvas at the rate of eighl-and- forty human sacrifices 
for each month during those two years. He did not mean to make any 
miUion, at present, on this subject ; but he thought the attention of that 
Court, and of the public at large, ought to be called to the coiitinuaiice 
of this ini(iuitou6 ami unnecessary system. iHcar.) 

Mr. Hume observed, that at a moment when meetings were held in 
everv part of the country to petition against the continuance of this 
system, — wlieu papers dejirceating the custom were emanating from all 
quarters, — it behoved the East India Company to take effectual steps to 
put an end to it. He, for one, entered his protest against the opinions 
of those who maintained that these sacrifices were in accordance with, 
and were authorised hy, the religion of those over whom they ru^ed in 
India ; and his decided feeling was, that no danger whatever woulW arise 
5n India, if the Company interfered to ubulisli the practice. {Hear.) He 
conceived that, even if a trifling 'listurhance (and trifling it must be, if 
there were any distuVbaiicc at all) were likely to be occasioned by such 
interference, still they were bound to interfere, in order to overthrow a 
system which w:iS at variance with all the feelings of humanity and 
morality. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that the Court of Directors had, on a former occa- 
sion, given the Proprietors an assurance that represeulutions should be 
made to the governing powers in India on this important subject. Plie 
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Directors had since recei\cd a communication from India, which had 
that day been read, — a fact which proved tliat the Directors had not lost 
sight of the question. He was well convinced that they would not lose 
sight of it, but that every thing consistent with propriety \vould continue 
to be done. * * 

Co^VEYA^CE OF LETTERS IN In‘dLV 

Mr. Hume made a complaint similar to one which he laid before the 
Court two years ago, with respect to a regulation connected with the 
conveyance of letters in India. It appcjired tint tlfc post-office authori- 
ties there were not content with the name of the person to whom a h'tter 
Avas addressed, but insisted, also, on knowing the name of the writer. 
MTien he formerly stated this, he Avas told that ht' laboured under a mis- 
take, and that no such system of rs/dofias^*' uas known in India. But, in 
course of last inohth, a document was sent to him which proVed that 
he was perfectly right. That document AvasMgn^.d hy IMr. E. iiilliot, post- 
master, and stated the necessitj not only of tlic nauu' of the person to 
whom the letter was addressed being kiio^sn, hut aho the name of the 
writer, to assist, it was said, in tracing letters that luigljt fail to reach 
their dcstiiuitioii ; these names to !)c entered hy the Postmuster-Gciicral 
in a book. Xow, he could not iinderstaud wliy tlicre should be st> much 
jealousy and distrust of communications going through that channel. It 
might be said, that, if such a precaution uere not taken, the j>ost-oflice 
Avould be burdened with letters directed to jxT'suns who could not be 
found, and that the revenue might buffer, if the persons writing such 
letters were not knovvn. But there wus no validitv in that objection ; 
for, in India, the<;)erson putting in a letter paid the po.stage, and therefore 
the revenue could not suffer. The loss must, of necessity, hdl on the 
sender, if the letter failed to reach its de.-tination. He hoped that this 
standing rule, if adopted ami sanctioned hy the C'ourt of Directors, — a 
rule which was not well caleulated to render the governing body popular 
with those whom they governed, but must have a contrary effect, — would 
be immediately rescinded. 

Mr. Tucker debnided the order in que.stiou, which waatudopted for 
the greater security of the letter, and lor tlie satisfaction of the party 
sending it. The Honourable Proprietor kne>\ that it was cu-stomary to 
write on a letter ‘ this letter is sent by such a gentlemen,* in order, if it 
happen to miss, that the post-master sliould know to whom it ought to be 
returned. A little memorandum-book was kept, in which each letter was 
entered, in order to prevent the scr\'ant who might be intrusted with 
carrying it from neglecting his duty, and appropriating the ])o.stagc. He 
positively as.'^erted, that the regulation wu.s a good one. He spoke, of 
course, of his own time, when he was connected with that department ; 
and he denied, most positively, that any thing like a system of espionage 
had ^ver been acted on. He never heard of any such thing. It was 
never whispered, that letters were subject to supervision for any private 
or public purpose whatever. {Hear.) He believed that the trust was 
held sacred ; and no suspicion, to Ills knowledge, liad ever been attached 
to the manner in which the post-office in India was conducted. The cir- 
cumstances which the Honourable Proprietor himself had stated, did not 
go to prove, in any degree whatever, either that there had been an abuse 
of power, or that this regulation w4, framed for any other purpose but to 
ensure the satisfaction of persons sending letters. 

Mr. Hume still insisted, that the regulation betrayed a feeling of dis- 
trust and suspicion. It Avas, indeed, evidence of a species of espionage 
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that was disgraceful to the (jovernmeiit. It,.\vas not a correct proceed- 
ing^, and no inconvenience could arise from abandoninfif it. He would 
take the case of a public newspaper. If any individual, in the situation 
of editini^ a newspaper, wiv>hed to correspond on some .su])ject not pleas- 
ing* lu the ])ublic authoriti'es, this mode of callini( for the names of those 
who wrote letter:;^ a?id sent them throuj^h the potst-ollice, must be the 
most etfectual means of preventing such a correspondence from l)eing 
carried on. 

The. Chairman oljserved, that the regulation to which the Honourable 
Proprietor ol)jected luuiVxisted for a long time, and was, he conceived, 
a verv beneficial rcirulation for the writer, since it atforded the means of 
satisfving him as to tlie fate t)f his letter. He thought the alarm which 
the Honiiurablc Proprietor entertained was ill-founded, for he was sure 
there ^va- no fear wliatever that the correspondeiye of any gentleman 
would ]»e examined. With re.^pect to the (piestion which had hcen intiMS^ 
fluced by an Ihjiiouraldll Proprietor, (.Mr. Poynder,) he would say,, that 
be believed there were in> t'vo men who held a ditference of opinion on 
the subject The Court of Directors wished, most sincerely, to put an 
end to the 'ystein of aiittees. AA'hethcr this object ought to be effected 
by aurhorit} si lu. from home, ('a'< some I^onourai)lc Proprietors contended 
that it should,, wldb' the auihorities on the other side of the water were 
sifniid to abf'li'di it forcibly, was a very serious question. {Ilrar.) If 
th‘»>c on the other side of the w.iter were so cautious in approaching this 
iiucstion, how luuch more cautious, I%e asked, ought individuals residing 
in thi' c(»uutry to he? (I/f^ar) He thought the subject might safely 
be left in the hands of the Government ; aVid the fact, that the suttees 
in I weie lesa, by 121, than they were in afforded a fair pre- 

>amj)iio!) that the practice was on the decline. Ilere the discussion 
term in .'led. 

After HUTie coin er.satioii relative to a resolntinu passed two years ago, 
•n tli“ suliject of the (pialification of persons appointed to act as inter- 
preters ill India, and udiich posse.ssed no general interest, the Court 

adjourned. 

Cox RTS IMartial in India. 

‘ HcJid-qiiarters, Choultry Plain, 13th May, 1828. 

‘ Before a General Court Martial held at Nagpore, on the 18th of April, 1828, 
Serjeant Thomas Likie, of the ctfective supernumeraries, was tried for the xvilful 
murder of George Stokes, irtinner, of the artillery, by shooting him in the body 
with a gun loaded with ball, which caused his immediate death. The Court found 
the prisoner guilty, and seutencod him, to be hanged, which sentence was con- 
firmed by his Exeelleney the Commander-in-Chief, and ordered to be carried 
into execution. But the unfortunate prisoner managed, the evening j>revious to 
the day fixed for his execution, to get a quantity of opium conveyed into his cell, 
which he swallowed, and was found dead by the party who went to bring him 
out; however, as an example to the troops, the body was extended und^r,the 
gallows, with the ludler round the neck, while the troops marched past it.* 

28th June, 1828. 

‘ Before a General Court Martial, heli at Quilon, on the 24th of May, 1828, 
Captain Thomas Arthur’Chauvel, of the 20th regiment of Natix'e Infantry, xvas 
tried on the following charge, viz. — ^With conduct greatly to the prejudice of 
good order and inilit\ry discipline, in having, -while in command of a detachment 
at Cochin, on the ex’cning of the 22d o| January, 1828, repeatedly struck and 
grossly abused, the Rev. Samuel ReisdaleJ Mi.ssionary, residing at the same place. 

* The Court found the prisoner guilty of having struck and grossly abused 
the Missionary, and sentenced him to be suspended from rank, pay, and allow- 
ances, for one calendar month ; which sentence xvas approved and confirmed by 
the Commander- in -Chief.’ 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

« 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — ^nd C. Calcutta.] • 

Alcock, P., Cadet, Engineer, prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. June 13. 

Archbold, E. C., Lieut., Oep. -Paymaster at Benares, to be Sub-Assist. Com.- 
Gen., V. Clayton. — C. June 13. 

Adam, John, Assist. -Surg., to be Snry., v. Crichton. de(^j to take rank v. Mac- 
kenzie, dec. — C. June 27. 

Ashton, J. T., rein, from 1st to 2d brig. IIorse-Artill. — M. June 16*. 

.Affleck, R., Lieut., 16th N. 1., app. to 2d batt. Pioneers. — M. July 3. 
Anderson, G. W., Mr., lo be Acting 2d Jnd^e of Cdiirt of Siiddur- Dewance 
and Foujdarry Adawbit, v. Ironside. — B. July 8. 

• Airbutbnot,^R. K., Mr., ‘prom, to the rank of Junr Mereh. — B. June 7. 

Broom, A., Cadet, Artdl., prom, to 2d Lient. — C. J^nne 11. 

Bell,*J.D.. Cadet, Artill., prom, to 2d Lient. — C. June 11. 

Buist, G., Cadet, Caval., pioin, to Cornet — C. June 11. 

Berwick, G. J., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. June 11. 

Barnett, W., Capt., from 1st class of i>ep. Assist., to 2d clasis of Assist. 
Com mis.- Gen. — C. June 13. • 

Rygrave, B., Lieut., bth N.I., to be Paymaster ot Native Pioneers and Adj. of 
Native Invalids at Allahabad, v. Goldie. — C. June 13. 

Bagle, H., Lieut., 2cl N. I., to comm. Arracan Prov. Batt. and Pol. Corps., v, 
Smith. — C. June 20. « 

Bell, B., Assist.- Surg., to officiate as Assist. Garr.-Snrg., v. Spens. — C. June 20. 
Burt., J. R., Cornel, app. to do duty with Hih Lt. Cav. — C. June 4. 

Baddeley, W, C,, J..ient.-Col., 43(1 N I , rnurned to dutv. — C. June 7. 

Bralson, C., Cadet., Engin., prom to 2d Lient. — C. June lb. 

Barwell, H.M., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 13. 

Baddely, IL C., Cadet, hif., prom to I'ns. — C. June 1;>. 

Bell, G. B., Capt., bSth N. !,, on furl. t(» Eur. for health. — C. May 30. 

Bowe, \V., Capt., lOlh N. I., on furl, to China for health. — C. June 27. 

Boyes, T., Ens., app. to do duty with 38Th X. J. — M. June 13. 

Borthwick, AVni., Ens., po.sten to yth N. I — M. June 16. 

Bell, H. H , 2d Lieut., ported to 2d Imtl. Artill. — M. July 1. i-. 

Black, B. W., Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill. — M. Jniy 1. 

Bell, W. C., Ens., npp. to do duty with Uth N. 1.— M. July 2. 

Bridges, D. M., Kn.s., .app. to do duty with 16lh N. I. — M. July 2. 

Balfour, D. VV., Ens., app. tr* do duty with 16th N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Bii^, J. P., posted to l.'iili N. 1. — M. July 4. 

Blanc, D. A., Mr., prom, to the rank of Junr. Mereh. — B. June 7. 

Bell, A., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jupr, Mereli. — B. June 7. 

Boulderson, S. M., Mr., to be Collcc. of Land Kev. and Cust. at Bareilly* 
— B. July 4. 

Ciibitt, win., Capt., isth N. L, to be Sec. to Clothing Board, v. Maddock, 
prom, to ree. Majority. — C. Jun** 13. 

CUnd^erit, F. W., Cadet, Engin., prom, to 2d, Lieut. — C. June 13. 

Cornish, H, H., Cadet, Artil., prom, to 2d Lient. — C. June 13. 

Cornish, F. W., Cadet, Artil., pnun. to 2d Lieut. — C. June 1.3. 

Cumbciledge, H. A., Cadet, Jnf., promf to Ens. — C. June 13. 

Clayton, H., Lient., Sub-Assist. Com.-Geii., to be Depu*-y Paymaster at Benares, 
V. Arcblmld. — C. June 13. 

Crane, J. C., Lieut., 23d N. 1., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Field. — C. June 20. 
('oo|er, F., Assist. -Snrg., jiosted to 6tb Lt. Cav. — M. June 11. 

Church, W. J., Ens., appointed todoibity with 2()lh N. I. — M.Junc 13. 
CoMgrevi*, H., 2d Lieut., posted to 2(1 batt. Artill. — M. July 1. 

Cox, E. T., Ens., app. to do duty with lyth N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Cockburn, A. K., Eus., app. to do duty with 2ytli N. 1. — M, July 2. 
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Co?by, C‘. A., Lieut., 2r)th N. I., apj:. to 1st ball. Pioneers. — M. July 3. 

Carr, S,, Lieut., 11th N. 1., returned to duty.|-M. July 4. 

Corsar, P. A., Mr., prom, to the rank of Factor. — B. July 6. 

Dear, A. F. (’., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 13. 

Davidson,*.!., Assist.-Suiir., app. to the Aled. duties at Azimghiir, v. Colvin. 
• — C. June 20. 

Diek.son, H., ^Su|iL*rititeiicl.-Siirg., to be 3d Mem. Med. Board, v. Ogilvy, 
prom. — C. June 1.3. 

Diilf, W,, \sMst -Siirg., returned to duty. — C. June 7. 

Dowton, IL, LitMit., Itli N. I., on furl, to the Cape for health. — C. June fi, 
Duke, Lieut., •2d I'ijir. re?., To Jst hatl. Pioneers. — M. June 12. 
Dry.sdale, V’., En.s., -ipp. to do duty with 10th N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Deacon, K., Lieut. IHtli N. 1., app. to Isi batt. Pioneers. — M. July 3. 

Dewar, Jas., R.sq., t(.^ofhciate as Adv.-Gen., v. Bridgman, dec. — B. June 25 

Fiphinstone, .Alex., Mr., jjrom. to the rank of Junr. Merch. — B. June 7. 
Eiskine, •!., Mr., prom, to the rank of Fai»ov. — B. a^dy 8 ^ ' 

Fend.'til, II., Licnt., bVni. 1st to 2d class of Dept.-Assist. Commis.-Geii. 
— C »)une 13. 

Fielf', B. P., t 'apt., JJd N. L, transf. to Pension F-.stab. — (’. June 13. 

,) Lieut., A^si l. F.x* . ed.-Oiliecr to 14th dir. of Public M’orks, to offi- 
ciate as I'xecut.-Ufficer. lliittanshan. — C. June 20. 

Fin Hell, I'l.'Snie , .ii»p to do iiiei?. dutie.-* of Civ. Station at Sylbet, v. 
\Saidla\v — C June 27. 

FalUiwjit'l-L 'L. Sure., app. to 3d N. 1. — C- June 7. 

Fen ier, J,. Fais., .ipp. to do duly v. itli loth I.— July 2. 

Fiiister, ,L, Fj"'., .‘ijip. to do duty with ',.hl N.l. — M. July 2. 

Fatipibarson J. H., Mr., p;om. to the rank ot Junr. Merch. — B. June 7. 

Goodvv Mi, H. Lieut., Garris.-Engin. of Haiisi, to be Exi;^*ut.-Engin. of 12th or 
Knrn.iul die of Public V\’oik.s. and of Garr. of ll.tnsi, &c., v Sessmore, 
prom i'i a rcu. Major. — C. June LI. 

Gil)l>, Mi'v , , 2d Mern. Med. Board, to be 1st Mein., v. Meek. — C. June 20. 

Gilnnne, A., A.s.‘.l^t., Surg., app. to Hill Rangers. — C. June 7. 

Gi.iliain, 11- (L, Assist.-Surg., jiosted to Kith N. I. — M. June 12. 

Gree.n, l-’dw., Ens., posted to 2d N, 1. — M. June 22. 

Gro ibe, D., C’ornet, app. to do duty witli lib Lt. Cav. — M. July 2, 

Gordon, K. Ens., .ipp. to do duly w ith 10th N. J. — M. July 2. 

(lermaii, d. H., Ens., app. to do duty with 43d N. t. — M. July 2. 

Gihbings, A. B., Ens., KithN. 1., app. to 2d batt. Pioneers. — M. July 3, 

Gilberne, George, Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen. Merch. — B. May 30. 

Harriott, F. J., Cadet, Cav., prom, to Cornet. — C. June 11. 

Hill, K., Cadet, Ir.f., prurn.to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Hopjior, A. Q., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Henchniriii, H., Cadet, prom, to Ens.-»-C. June 11. 

Huish, G., Lieiii. Sub- Assist., to be a Dep.-Assist.-Commis.-Gen. of 2d class. 
— C. June 13. 

Hare, S. B., Cadet of Engin., prom, to 2cl Lieut. — C. June 13. 

Huish, A., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. June 13. 

Hunter, C., Lieut., 30th N. I., transf. to Pens. Estab. — C. June 27. » • 

Hiiiiitfreys, S. J., Assist.-Surg., rein, from .5111 to 4th Lt. Cav. — M. June 16. 
Hogarth, J., Ens., rein, from 29th N. L, to 2d Eur. regt. — M. July 1, 

Hawkins, F. C., app. to do duty with |0th N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Holme, P., Ens., app.’to do duly with 11th N. i. — M. July 2. 

Hamilton, R., Ens., app. to do dut; with 43d N. I. — M. July 2. 

Hooper, H., Vet. S-irg., posted to 2d Lt. Cav. — M. July 2. 

Henderson, Jas., Lieut., 4(ith N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 4. 

Holland, E. M., prom, to the rank of Junior Merch. — B. June 7. 

Hornby, N., Mr., p;oiii.to the rank of Jiin. Merch. — B. June 7. 

Oriental Herald, ^ol. 20. O 
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IHf, Geo., Lieut., 67th N. I., to he Adj., r. Smith, dec. — C. June 4. 

Ireland, C., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Jones, J., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Johnston, J. M., Ens., app. to do duty with 43d N. 1. — M. July 2. c ' 
Jackson, J. H., Mr., prom, th the rank of Jiin. Merch. — ^B. June 7. 

Knox, J. S., Cadet of Inf., priim. to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Kentish, John, Mr., tn he acting 3d Judge of Court of Suddur Dewanee and Fouj- 
daiy Adawhit. — B. July 8. 

Leader, W., Ens., posted to Kith N. I — M. June , 

Lamb, J., Assist., Surg., rein, from 4t!i to 3th Lt. Cav.i-M. June 16. 

Leslie, C., Lieut., Inv. Estab., posted to 4th Native Vet. Baft. — M. June 20. 

Macan, John, Lieut., 526 N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp., v. M'Bean dec. 
— C. June 27. 

Maxwell, Neil, Surg., app. to .Sd Lt. C.iv., r. Mackenrue. free. — ^June 4. 

M* Andrew, Assiat.-Suig., app. to lOth Lt. Cav. — (\ June 7. 

Muwatt, J. L., Lieut., to act as Intcrp. and Qnart.-Mas. to dthbatt. Artill. during 
the absence of Lieut. Kotton — C. June 10. , 

Moifat, H., LitMit., 7th Lt. Caw, returned to duty. — C. June 7. 

Marshall, E., Lieut., 3rf 12xtra N. I., returned to duty. — C. June 7. 
macleod, tk C., Lioiit. 2d N. I., on furl. — C. June 27. 

Mac Vitie, J. S., Lieut. Otli N. 1., rem. to Fens. M. June 28. 

Moore, J., 2ji Lieut., posted to 2d batt. /Vrtill. — M. July 1. 

Macqiieen, L., Cornet, app. to do duty with 1st Lt Cav. — M. July 2. 

Maitland, J., Cornet, app. to do duty ’with 1st Lt. Cav. — M. July ’2. 

Morrill, T., lilus., apn. to do duty With 21st N. 1. — M. July 2. 

Macaulay, Colin, Ens., posted to lllth N. I. — M July 1. 

IVIermadier, H. J. C., Lieut., 2lHh N. I., returned to do duty. — M. July 4. 

Mills, Richard, Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen. Merchant,- — B. May 30. 

Mills, E. B., Mr., ]»rom. to the rank of Sen. Merch. — B. May 30. 

Niabet, M., Aasist.-Surg., posted to 62d N. T. — C. June 7. 

Napleton, H. G., Ens., posted to 8lh N. 1. — M. June IG. 

Oldheld, F, R. R.f Lieut., 25tli N. I., to be a Sub- Assistant Commissar}'>GcncraL 
— C. June 13. 

Ogilv}', Alex., Esq., 3d Mem. to be 2d Mem. Med. Board, v. Gibb, prom. 
— C. June 20. 

Osborn, E., Maj., Inv. Estab., posted to 1st Xutiv'e Vet. Batt. — M. June 30. 

Price, T. S., Lieut., 8th N. I., to act as Interp. and (iimrtcr- Master to 18th N. I. 
— C. June 7. 

Patou, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N. I. — M. July 2. ,,, 

Phillipson, J., Vcl. Surg!, rein, from 2d to 4th Lt. Cav. — M. July 2. 

Pitjt, H., George, prom, to the rank of Factor. — B. July 6. 

Ramsay, J., Ens., 23d N. J., to be Lieut., v. Crane. — C. June 13. 
flees, W. \V., Capt., odth N. 1., on furl. — C. May 30. 

Royes, S. H., Mr., admitted an Assist.-Surg. — M. June 28. 

Robertson, J. B., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill. — M. July 1. 

Reid, L. R., Mr. prom, to llierank of Sen. Merch. — B. May 30. 

Rarenshaw, J. H., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jun. Merch. — B. June 7. 

Russell, C. D., Mr., to be Collector of Rungpore. — B. July 4. 

Robinson, F. H., Mr., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate at Pillebheet 
— ^B. July 4. 

Sapping,' A. M., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. June 11. 

•Spens,°f., Assist. -Surg., app. to attend on the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on a 
vi.sit to the Churches of the Station. — C. June 13. 

Shaw, W., Ens., r>2d N. I., to be Lieu* r. Macan, prom.-^C. June 20. 

Simpson, T., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 27. * 

Salter, H. F., Capt., 2d Lt. Cav., returned to duty.— C. June 7. 

Short, £. H., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1. — M. July 4. 
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Smith, F. E., Capt., 47th N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 4. 

Steven, J., Mr., prom, to the rank of Factor.*— B. July 8. 

Taylor, J., Capt., from 2d to 1st class Assist.-Commis.-Gen.— C. June 13. 
Trevor, S. S., Lieut , rein, from 2d to 1st Brigf. Horse Artill. — M. June 16. 
Tovin, R., Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen. Merch. — B. May 30. 

Talbott, T. H., Mr., prom, to the rank of FlKctor. — B. July 6. 

Thonip.son, G. F., Mr., to be Deputy Collec. of Land Rev. and Cust., at Bareilly. 
—B. July 4. 

Vincent^ ()., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Vinceut, G. F.. F., Lu^^t., 8th N. 1., to be Capt. by brevet. — C. June 20. 

Vincent, Edii>) i^ns., rein, from 2d Eur. Reg. to 2yth N. 1. — M. July 1. 

Whistler, G. H., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. June 11. 

Walker, A., admitted As.sist.-Surgeon. — C. June 11. 

Wrottesle\, Licut.-Col., Inv. Batt., to Comm. 12th or Agra Pro v. Batt. 
— C. June 27. ' 

Wilkinson, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 5th N. 1. — M. June 27. 

Worster, W. K... 2d Lieut., posted to 2d Batt. Artill. — M. July 1. 

Wake, C. S. A., Ehs., app. to do duty with 43d N. I. — M. July 2. 

'Woodfall. C., Lieut., 47tii N. 1., returned to duty. — M. July 4. 

Warden, F., Esq., to be Collee. of sea customs and town dutic^s, andlar'’>-Wrt;nue 
of Bombay. — B. J<|ine 5. 

W.'irdcn, J., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jim. Merch. — B. June 7. 

W’illih, W., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jiin. Merch. — B. June 7. 

Wilkinson, L., 51 r., jirorn. to the rank of Factor. — B. July 6. 

Young. T., Ens., 2d L, on furl. Eur. for health. — C. May 30. 

BIRTHS. 

Biggs, the lady of Licut.-Col., of Artill., of a daughter, at Cawnpore, June 7. 
Buckley, the lady of F., of a son, at Futtyghur, June 13. 

Clow, the lady of the Rev. James, Sen. Minister of the Scotch Church, of a 
daughter, at Colabah, July 3. 

Camphull, the lady of Major C. H., of a son, at Cossi];^re, July 9. 

J)oug:il, tlic lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, June 9. 

Elhiry, the wife of Quart.-Mast. W., 59lh Foot, of a daughter, at Fort William, 
June 10. 

Garden, the lady of A., Esq., of a daughter, at Meerut, June 22. 

Home, the lady of Capt. Richard, 5th Extra N. I., at Jubbulpore, June 10. 
Hick^, tlie lady of Capt. F., Commander of the Marine Batt., of a son, at Bom- 
bay, July 5. 

Jacobs, the lady of J. H., Esq., of a son, at Futtyghur, June 6. 

Meriton, the lady of Ca|k. R. O., Pay-mast., Baroda Subsidiary Force, of a bod, 
at Baroda, June 29. 

Morrell, the lady of Jl., Esq., of a .son, at Gualjung, July 8. 

Pearson, the lady of Assist.-Surg. J. T., of a daughter, at Midnapore, June 8. 

Wlmberley, the lady of the Rev. C., district Chap., of a son, at Howrah, June 11. 
Wake, the lady of Capt. H. W., 44tli N. 1., of a daughter, at Dacca, June 26. 
Wills, the lady of F., Esq., Civ.-Scn\, of a son, at Allipore, June 29. 

MARRIAGES. 

• ' 

Bogle, Arch., Lieut., 2(1 N. 1., to Miss Maynard Eliza Grange, niece of Sir Charlei 
D'Oyley, Bart., at Bankipore, June 20. 

Dwy’er, Francis, Esq., Assist.-turg., to Miss C. H. Dring, at Bellaspoor, 
Juue 30. 

Kerr, W. B., Esq., to Miss Catherine Moore, at Calcutta, June 2. 
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M'Mahon, M. J. T., Esq., of Cir.-Scir., to Eliza Mary, second daugUcer of 
Charles M'Kenzie, Esq., Civ.-Serv., at Calcutta, June 2(J. 

Motteley, C., Assist.-Surg. to (Jiv.-Snrg. of Azimeer, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Brig. R. P. Wilson, at Nusseerabad, June 1. 

DEATHS. 

Aldous, the infant son of W., Capt., .'18th N. 1., at Fiiftyghyr, June 22. 

Beck, Eliza, relict of the late Capt. Robert, at Intally, June 19.*' 

Bird, E. W., son of E., Es(p, Bal•ri^tl‘r at law, at Calcutta, July 9. 

Boileau, J. P., son of Lieut.-Col. J. P., Horse Artill., at Meerut, June 29. 

Oraigie, Margaret, infant daughter of Major J. Craigief at (Jhowringhee, July 2. 
Corfield, A. J., daughter of Lieut. Josepli, 1st N. 1., at .\llahabad, June 1. 

Dely, T., Major, 38th Foot, at Cawnpore, June 9. ^ 

Fleming, Robert, E.'sq., ^urg., at Calcutta, June 9. 

^^azer, Hugh, Liout.-Lol.-/'oinm. Artill., at Ceylon, Jtine 30. 

Gwinnett, Jiimt*s, Ens., 4th N. I., at Dapoolee, June 
Gurton,*J., E.sq., at Benares, formerly of Futtyghur, June IS. 

Hogg, Mary, wift; of the late Capt., at Calcutta, June 21. 

Horkin, J. \\\, Ens., Ifith N. I., at Mhow, July 2 . 

Hunt, Robert, Lieut.-Col. -Comm, of in^'alids, at Bycullah, July 3. 

Hemming, Capt., 44th Foot, at Ghazeefiore, June 7. 

Hawthorne, Steele, youngest son of Major, 17th N. I., atDinapore, July 8. 
Lamb, W. G., son of John, Esq., of Malda, at St. Helena. 

M^fiean, J. G.,Capt., f)2il \. I., at Chittagong, June 1 1. 

Pinto, C. E., son of the late C. E., Esq., at Calcutta, July d. 

Pollock, R. M., Lieut. -Adj., 3d Extra Beng. N. L, aged 38, at Bliopalpore, 
June 20. • 

Toke, Anne, wife of J. S., Esq., Assist.-Surg,, l.nth N. L, at Allyglnir, June 8. 
Thomson, Jas., V>q., Assist.-Surg., .18th Foot, at Cawnpore, June 7. 

Thullier, Chas., Lieut., 2d Bombay Lt. Cav., at Miiow, June 2. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM E.aSTERX PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Arrival. 

Sliip’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. 

Nov. 29 

Cowes 

Florentia 

Walker . 

Batavia . . 

Aug. 8 

Nov. 29 

Downs 

Julia 

Grant 

Bombay. . 

July 29 

Dec. 1 

Portsnioutli. . 

John 

♦ Moncrieff . 

Batavia , . 

July 20 

Dec. 1 

Bristol 

Ada 

Cock 

Cape 

Sep. 14 

Dec. 1 

Downs 

Ad ml. Benbow 

Crawford . 

Bombay. . 

Aug. 1 

Dec. 1 

Plymouth . . 

Louisa 

Mack ay . 

Bengal .. 

June29 

Dec. 1 

Dover 

North Briton. 

Murri.son . 

Singapore 

July 18 

Dec. 4* Stranraer . . 

Margaret 

Coulthard . 

N.S. Wales 

June21 

Dec. 8 

Downs 

Sovereign 

MucKellar. 

Bengal .. 

July 26 

Dec. 9 

Downs 

Morlcy 

Williams . 

f 

Batavia . • 

Aug. 20 

Dec. 10 

Downs 

Comet 

Madeira.. 

Nov. 22 

Dec. 11 

Coives 

Iris . 

Frank 

Bengal .. 

Aug. 12 

Dec. 13 

Cowes 

Hottentot 

Weiss 

Mauritius 

Sep. 5 

Dec. 15 

Dover 

America 

Donald 

Singapore 

June 1 

Dec. 15 

Gravesend . . 

Mary 

( Dagnio 

Bombay. . 

Aug. 2 

Dec. 18 

Margate 

Symmetry 

Smith 

Ceylon .. 

Aug. 12 

Dec. 22 

Ramsgate . . 

Norman 

Gennie 

Mauritius 
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I 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Depart. 

. London 
. Liverpool 
. Liverpool 
. Liverpool 
. London 
. Liverpool 
. Liverpool 
. London 
. Loii'lon 
. Glasgow 
. London > 
. * London 
. London 
j Glasgow 
. London 


Dt’c. 1 Cowes .. Maria .. Steel .. St. II. & Cape 

Dec. 1 Cowes .. Jane * .. Elsworthy N. S. Wales 

Dec. .'i Portsmouth . . Ann . • Christie . . N. Zealand 

Dec. .*> Liverpool . . Hose . . Andriette ^ , . Mauritius 

Der. t* Dow'iis .. Win. Maitland .. Jameson Bombay 

Dec. fi Li’ erjiool . . Spartan . . Eves , , Bengal 

Dee. 11 Piilinoiilh .. Clarence . Muddle .. South Seas 

Dec. l.S Giavesend .. Laurel Tail .. Bengal 

Dec. Id Liverpool .. Corsair .. Robinson .. Rio Janeiro 

Dec. 11 Portsmouth .. Olinda .. Robinson .. Cape 

Dec. 14 Downs .. Mary Ann .• Spottiswood Singapore 

Dec. 14 F^mouth .. Nimble .. Broad •• Mauritius 

Dec. 14 rlymoiith . . Forth . , Robeitson . , Mauritius 

Dec. 14 Plymouth .. Elizabeth Collins .. Madeira 

Dec. 1.5 Portsmouth - . Vibilia . . Stephenson . . Cape 

Dec. 16 Gravesend Henry Pearson C. of G. Hope 

Dec. 21 Margate . . Favourite , , Christie . . Cape 

Dec. 24 Gravesend .. Columbine .. Tait N. S. Wales 

All vessels that have sailed since* Nov. 10, have been obliged several 
times to put back to diiferent ports ; there is not one of them in the list but is 
two or three times marked as arrived and departed ; and, up to the 27th of 
December, it w^as believed that every vessel which had sailed since the lOtJi of 
November was still in some Britsh port. 


Date. 


Port of Arrival. 


Ship's Name. 

Commander. 

1828. 


• 




Jifly 


Batavia 

• .*■ 

London 

Smith 

July 

27 

Bombair * 


Sovereign 

Nelsheld 

July 

28 

Bombay 


Alroyn 

Muirs 

July 

9 

Calcutta 


.Albion 

M‘Leod 

June 

.19 

N. S. Wales 


Bencoolen 

Martin 

July 

12 

Calcutta * 


Rradock 

AVhingates 

July 

15 

Calcutta 


Bahamian 

Pearce 

Julv 

16 

Calcutta 


Elizabeth 

Pell 

Jul> 

IS. 

Calcutta 

• . . 

William 

Young 

Julv 

2:5 

Cali’iitta 


AVelcome 

Paul 

July 

25 

Calcutta 


Hebden 

FowWr 

Julv 

26 

Cah'iittn 


Fame 

Bullen 

July 

:^o 

Calcutta 


Victory 

Farquharson 

Aug. 

.3 

Calcutta 


(’ity of Aberdeen 

Dulhic 

Aug 

5 

Bengal 


Thames 

Brigg 
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Datv. 


Port ol Depart . 


Ship's ^ame. 

Commander. 

1H28 






Dt’c. 

1 

Ccjw’cs 


Maria 

Steel 

Dec. 

1 

Cow es 


Jam* * 

Elsworthy . 

Dec. 

:i 

Portsmouth 


Ann 

Christie 

Dec. 

5 

Liverpool 


Rose 

Andriette ^ , 

Der. 

r> 

Dow'iis 


Wm. Maitland . . 

Jaineson ' . 

Dec. 

6 

Li’ erjiool 


Spartan 

Eves 

Dec. 

11 

Falinoiilh 


Clarence 

Muddle 

Dec. 

u 

G 1 avesend 


Laurel 

Tait 

Dec. 

Id 

Liverjmol 


Cor.sair • . 

Robinson . 

Dec. 

11 

Portsmouth 


Olinda 

Robinson . 

D.c. 

14 

Downs 


Murv Ann 

Spottisw'ood 

Dec. 

14 

F^mouth 


Nirntde 

Broad 

Dec. 

14 

Plymouth 


Forth 

Robertson , 

Dec. 

14 

Plymouth 


Elizabeth , . 

Collins 

Dec. 

15 

Portsmouth 


Vibilia 

Stephenson . 

Dec. 

16 

Gravesend 


Henry 

Pearson 

Dec. 

21 

Margate 


Favourite 

Christie 

Dec. 

24 

Gravesend 


Columbine 

Tait 
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General List of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

Bytlie Calistaj from India : — Dr. Hood ; Messrs. William Qumniings, Charles 
Seale, William Robinson, King, and Barne.s. 

from the fiape : — Mr. John Duke Jackson, merchant, and 
WilliamTownsend^ Three officers of the late ship Padang.^ 

By the Henry ^ from the Cape : — Mr. Van Derburn,’, owner of the late ship 
Padang. Mr. George Scriren ; Mrs. Van Derburiy', and children ; and other 
passengers of the Padang. 

By the Admiral Benhov'^ from Bombay :-T-Mr. W. A. Crawford. 

By the North Briton^ from Singapore : — (Captain Syine ; Messrs. Strachan and 
Mac^arty, Cml Service; and James Nisbet, merchant, of the House of Xisbet 
and Dickson, (Cape.) 

By the Sovereign^ from Bengal ; — Dr. Malcojm ; Messrs. Downs, Turner, and 
Young ; Mrs. Shaw. One servant. 

By the Abel Jasman^ from Batavia ; — Captain Dc Vries, Lieutenants Cockburn, 
Gasushal, Freeticrre ; andaMons. Von Stork. 

By the il/hry, from Bombay -. — Captain Holmes, late of the Sovereign, from 
the Mauritius. 

By the Hottentot, from the Mauritius : — Mrs. Frobcrville. 

By Symmetry, from Ceylon; — Messrs. Spain, Hyde, Archer, Bloomer* 
Wilmott, and three children ; Roberts and Chambers. Mesdames Maimvaringr 
Haddock, Roberts, Taylor, and Lister ; one child, and three servants. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES.. 


K 

EXTENSION OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA, AND 
OPENING OF THE TRADE TO CHINA. 


The satisfactory result of Mr. Duckintrham^s vuit to Liverpool during the past 
monthf being such as to strengthen and confirm him in his previous determination, 
he will accordingly follow up this first effort , by a shnilai^ personal visit to all the 
great toW7is and populous districts of England, Scotland, Irelaiid, and Wales, in the 
order of their importance or proximity of situation. 7’his will he effected so as to 
embrace 07ie or two places in the frst fortnight of finch 7nfmth : and thus to 
admit of his being in London durhig lh ’ rcmaitidvr of that period, to brhig out the 
^cceeding Xumber of tXc Oriental Herald, to which his attention will 7iow he 
chiefly directed. 0 

The profits arising from his Lectures at Liverpool, nmou7iting to ;C100, having 
hce 7 i give 7 i over to Mr. James Cropper, Mr. John Ewart, and Mr. William Rathbmie, 
merchants of that tow7i, to he applietkto the eommenrcineut of a Fund for protno- 
ting the general object in idew ; and Mr. Dmkinghatn hchig particularly desirous 
of waivifig all co7isidcrations of private, jtcrsotial, or pccuiiiary benefit, from the rfle- 
livery of those Lectures at other places, he proposes to devote the whole of the profits 
arismg fro7n this source, to the two fotlofchig objects : 

1, Fhe first half of whatever sum 7nay be so realized, to, be given towards the 
formation of a Selett Library, for the 7ise of the * Oriental Free Trade Association,* 
to he foT7ned tw each town: to co7isut of all the best Iforhs ok India a 7 id the 
Easter7i World, for the purpose of general reference and accurate informatioti on 
all the topics likely to C07ne under public discussion, as conneited with the East 
J7idia Company's Monopoly, in Parlia7nt'7it or ehewheie. 

2. The second half oj such sum to be given as a reward for the composition of a 
Prize Essay, without limitation of Candidates, containing a descrip$'.o 7 i of the par^ 
ticular Town or District i/i which these Lectures may be delivered ; especially with 
reference to Us com7Hcrcial rclatiofts with other parts of the globe, its 7nanufactures, 
trade, and resources : and a deveiopement of the advantages which would result to 
its populatioTi, from a Free Commercial Intercourse with the Eastern World. This 
Essay to he formed, as 7iearly as practicable, on the inodel of the * Description 
of Bussorah, *he chief port of the Persian Gulf,* anrf the * Report on the Trade 
of Smyrna, the principal C07n7nercial city of the Turkish Empire,* as printed in 
the Orie7xtal Herald, vol. X. p. 72, & p. 473, and vol. XIX. p. 36. The claims of 
the respective Candidates to the Prize Premiwn offered for the best compoMian, to 
he \t^udged by the Local Committee of the Town or District in which the * Oriental 
Free Trade Association* is formed, a7id to a description of the commerce and re- 
sources of which the Essay will be esped^My directed. 

It is ha7'dly 7iccessary to add, that by the first of these objects, the best informa- 
tion will be collerted m the Town itself, respecting India and the Oriental World : 
and by the second, a body of informat\n of the most ttseful and valuable kind, will 
be collected mio one focus, and from thence distributed more widely than could be 
accomplished through any other channel, over every portion of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere — where the circi/latio?* of The Oriental Herald has, ever since its fifU 
establishinent, bec 7 i greater than that of any other English Publication that can be 
^amed. 
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Fhoceedinos at I4IVEHP001. connected with Opening the 
Tkadk to India and China. 

• 

As it is our wish and intention to make ^The Ouiental Herald* 
a record of all that is done in this country towaiids opening a free 
commercial intercourse with the Eastern AVorld, we proceed to 
detail, as briefly as may be found compatible with clearness and 
eftecT, the [irogressive history of the measures taken at Liverpool, — 
a town which, for its opulence, enterprise, and intelligence, is second 
to none in the kingdom, L(jndon alone excepted, and whichj^ there- 
fore, has^niost appropriately taken the lead in setting an example 
of public spirit and energy to the other ports and cities of the 
realm. 

In pursuance of the announcement made in the last Number 
of ' The Oriental Herald/ Mr. Buckingham proceeded from 
London to Liverpool, where he arrived on the 2d of January, and 
employed the following day in seeing and conversing with the lead- 
ing merchants of the place. His reception was every where of the 
most cordiid and encouraging description ; and, indeed, such was 
the zeal evinced by men of all classes, sects, and parties, in thd 
common object of Mr. Buckingham's visit, that political distiiKilioaa 
were no barrier to co-operation, and it would be difficult to say with 
whom the desire to promote tliejobject of a Free Trade to India -and 
•China was strongdbt. \ 

As if to stimulate him still more strongly to the execiitibir of HI 
task, it appears that Mr. Buckingham had scarcely reached Liver- 
pool before he encountered two such striking calls ujion his atten- 
tion, as to induce him to take up his pen before he commenced liJs 
lectures, and to address the following letter : 

Oriwntal Herald, VaL 20. P 
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To the Edito\i of the Liverpool Times, 

Gentlemen, — Almost every day of my existence I have occasion 
to encounter some striking proof of the general want of information 
among all classes in England, with respect totour Eastern Empire ; • 
and, what is still worse, of the revolting use made'by others of such 
little information as they either have, or at least profess to have, of 
that portion of the llritish possessions. As I know the value of 
ever.y line of your space, I will be brief in my /llu^ration. On the 
very evening of my arrival in Liverpool, (Friday last,) I found, on 
the coffee-room table of the Waterloo Hotel, the London ' Courier* 
of the preceding day, which contained the follownig paragraph : 

'•"i.^jrhe new law which has been proposed to the Legislature of the 
Netherlands, with respect to the Press, is the s^ibject of almost uni- 
versal censure, on account of the vagueness of its terms, and the 
rigour of its enactments. The crime of “ offence towards public 
functionaries ” is perfectly new. It seems impossible that the law 
should be passed in its original thape.’ 

Now, Gentlemen, so far is this crime from being ^ perfectly new/ 
that * offence towards })ublic functionaries * has, in nearly all our 
own colonies, but in India more es^jecially, been deemed a crime of 
the deepest dye. In cases of theft, forgery, treason, and even 
murder, those wh(j commit these crimes in British India arc allowed 
the protection of a court of justice, the assistance of counsel, and a 
trial by jury. But so much more atrocious than all these is the 
crime of ‘ oifence towards public functionaries ’ considered in that 
country, that any man committing it is liable to be forcibly seized, 
instantly imprisoned, and detained in a dungeon till a ship can be 
found ready to receive him, when he is summarily transported, 
without trial, hearing, or defence, treated worse than a lelon, and 
all his property either confiscated, or left to wreck and ruin after 
the banishment of its owner. 

Such, Sirs, was my own fate. My only crime was that of 
* offence towards public functionaries,’ in questioning the propriety 
of appointing a clergyman of the ‘Scotch Church to be a clerk for 
supplying the public offices of the Indian Government with sta- 
tionery, (which appointment was subsequently annulled by the 
Government in this country because of its impropriety*) My 
puni)>hnient for thus venturing to anticipate, while in India, the just 
decision of the public authorities in England, was banishment from 
India, without trial or hearing, and the total destruction of a valuable 
property reared entirely by my own industry, ahd producing me a 
net profit of eight thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

To this crime of ' offence tovs|jirds public functionaries,* which 
the ^ Courier * deems so ' entirely new,’ I owe, indeed, my being 
in Liverpool at this hour ; and in so far, I am not without the con- 
soling hope, that out of evil good may be produced ; for if, by the 
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example and assistance of this liberal find opulent town, I am en- 
abled to rouse others to exertion, and to j^revail on my countrymen 
generally to demand a change of so despotic a system, I shall 
scarcely regret my being a victim to it, long and "painful as my 
sufferings have be^*n. * 

To advert lo the other case, of a perverted use of even ihe little 
knowledge possessed by some, of Indian affairs, I may mention th.at 
I had scarce!) foygotten the ignorance of the " Courier,' before I 
was reminded of the heartlessaess of the ^ Herald j’ for, on the 
following morning, (Saturday,) the first thing that caught my eye at 
the breakfast-table, •was a vulgar and vituperative letter inserted in 
that paper, dated from Brighton, and not impjobably the production 
of some East India Director there, living m luxury »n the spoils 
wrung from the hcl))less Indians, for whose miseries he cares so 
little. The letter adverts to the efforts made by the Jbenevolent of 
this country to abolisli the liorrid sacrifice of burning human beings 
alive in llindoostan. And this is the strain in which this unfeeling 
being ex presses himself : 

‘ I think those pious women wdth blue stockings, and those 
tender-hearted w'omen with no stockings at all, should not make 
such egregious fools of themst^vos, but mind their own business, 
and lca\ e Hindoostan to follow its owm customs j this would show 
more scn<e and less humbug than bothering tbo Legislature with 
sanctimonious petitions to interfere in the customs and manners of 
other countries. For us to interfere in the customs and manners of 
the Hindoos, is the very climax of puritanical absurdity,* &c. 

This writer begins his letter by stating that he had resided nine- 
teen years in Calcutta in a civil capacity, and, of course, derived, 
during tilat period, sufficient gains of office, drawn by taxes from 
the Hindoos, to retire with a fortune, and pass his time at Brighton, 
or elsewhere, at his ease. Pray, then, was this no ' interference 
with the customs and manners of the Hindoos ?’ It was certainly 
one part of their ‘ customs and manners ’ to rule their own country, 
to possess their own lands, to enjoy the fruits of their own labours. 
And who first * interfered ’ with* these ? Why this very writer and 
the body to which be belonged — the East India Company. They 
first rob these jjoor Hindoos of that which all people hold in the 
highest estimation, their liberty and property, dethrone their ptipces, 
degrade their priesthood, and enslave and impoverish all classes j 
and then, unexampled forbearance ! they call upon other men not 
to touch the prejudices of thuludians, or risk the safety of the 
country, by interfering with tli^r ^ manners and customs' ! Can 
mockery be more complete than this ? 

But I have done 3 — the peoprJ of England arc too just and too 
generous not to aid in ameliorating the condition of their fellow- 
subjects in th'e East 3 and, if the inhabitants of Liverpool but give 
me the example of their cordial support, I w ill perform a pilgrimage 

P 2 
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through every city, town, and village of the kingdom, until, like 
another Peter the Hermit, I^ucceed in raising one universal crusade 
against this unholy compact of civil despotism, commercial mono- 
poly, and the inhuman sanction of murderous sacrifices, j^nd all the 
other abominations of idolatry, from which tlie East India Company 
derive a portion of their guilty and unhallowed gains#, 

Waterloo Hotel, Jan, 5. J. S. Buckingham. 

Under the impression that it would add much (p the interest of 
the Lectures on the Eastern World, to make tlfcm include a popular 
description of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and Persia , and that this being delivered without nqtes or 
writing, so as to make it wear the appearance of a familiar con- 
versational 4iscourse, would still increase the pleasure of the hearers, 
it was <30 determined on. r 

The lectures were delivered at the Music Hall, in Bold-street, 
at seven in the evening, on the 5th, 7th, and 9th of January ; and 
on each occasion the audience was considerably larger than the 
preceding, and contained very nearly as many ladies as gentlemen. 

The first lecture embraced a description of Egypt, which, 
though very rapidly hurried over, considerably exceeded two hours 
in the delivery. But, according to all the indications of the state of 
feeling in the audience, as well as the unequivocal testimony of 
those who expressed themselves on the subject, the details were 
deemed so full of novelty and interest, as to make it a subject of 
general regret that they should have been closed so soon. 

The second lecture was devoted to Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, and Babylonia ) and the third to Persia and India. In 
each of tliese, the same difficulty was experienced as in the first, of 
condensing, within a given period of time, the multifariobs details 
wl^ich these several countries presented to view. The same patient 
and even animated attention was, however, manifested throughout ; 
and the course terminated with increased marks of approbation 
from every quarter of the room. 

As it is intended to repeat these lectures on the several coun- 
tries named, in each of the towns which Mr. Buckingham may 
visit, preparatory to his Supplementary Discourse on the advantages 
to England and India, of opening a free commercial intercourse 
with every part of the Eastern World, it will not be necessary to 
print those Lectures verbatim here. He has resolved, however, with 
a view to enrich the pages of ‘ The Oriental Herald,* and to make 
them equally the depositary of the leneral information detailed in 
his lectures, and of the commercial ^racts therein disclosed, to com- 
mence a series of papers, beginning with his Voyage on the Nile, 
Iroiii Cairo to the Catarficts, the filst article of which will be given 
in the ensuing number, in which will be embodied all the minute 
particulars, of which his Lectures were but the outline, and which 
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he purposes to continue in successive* numbers^ from his unpub* 
lished manuscript journals^ till the whole scries is brought to a 
close. In, the mean time^ he thinks it but justice to the society of 
Xfiverpoolj as well as the independent press of that liberal city, 
to repeat, for ihe ^formation of other towns in England, as well as 
for the satisfaction of thousands in India to whom their papers 
cannot reach, but who will be looking with anxious eyes for 
whatever ' The Oriental Herald* may contain, the several judg- 
ments passed by the editors on both sides of politics, so as, without 
unnecessary repetition, to gather the general impression of the 
whole.- • 

From the Liverpool Times of January 6. 

Mr. Buckingham ielivered his first lecture on the countries of 
the East, at the Music Hall, last evening, to an audience of great 
number, and of the highest res])ectability. The range of subjects 
was so extensive that it is impossiUc for us to comprise, within any 
moderate coiiipass, more than a mdlre enumeration of the heads of 
the discourse. After an introduction, in which Mr. Buckingham 
stated the motives which led liin^o this undertaking, and the ob- 
ject he had to accomplish there^, in awakening the people of 
England to a sense of the importance of a free intercourse with' 
India and China, he proceeded to describe the geography of Egypt ^ 
its extraordinary position, as consisting merely of one long-con- 
tinued valley, whose fertility depended entirely on its being the 
alluvial deposit of the Nile ; its remarkable antiquities, especially at 
Alexandria, Memphis, Tentyra, and Thebes, with a description of 
the pyramids, the great sphynx, and the colossal statue of Mem non, 
still erect in the plain of Thebes ; the peculiarities of its climate, 
in its being exempt from rain in the upper provinces of the country, 
the Etesian winds, the simoon of the desert, &c. Mr. Buckingham 
then gave a detailed account of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions of Egypt j numbering among the. first, the camel, the 
buifaio, the crocodile, and the hippopotamus ; among the secoiid, 
the date, the pomegranate, rice, .sugar, cotton, flax, and indigo j 
and among the third, the emerald and the porphyry of the ancients. 
The population of Egypt he described as consisting of Arabs, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Copts, and Jews ; of each of which he gave 
the leading characteristics j and of the religion, goTernment;i ^and 
commerce, he also gave the outline-features. The most interesting 
part of the lecture, in a general point of view, was, however,, the 
detail of the singular manners aifa customs of the Egyptians, their 
betrothings, marriages, polygmny, funerals, feasts, pleasures, 
music, poetry, language, &c., thfc contrast of which with our own 
habits and feelings, added much to the impression it was calculated 
to make. 

The lecture abounded in matter of the most interesting nature, 
exciting equally the astonishment and gratification of the audience. 
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Perhaps the most interesting circumstance of the whole was the 
very fact of a traveller so enterprising, intelligent, and celebrated as 
Mr. Buckingham, describing, in a manner peculiarly frank> ani- 
mated, and pleasing, the scenes he had passed through, and the 
events he had witnessed. I’he audience, amongst whom were many 
of our first merchants and our best-informed m€n, ^jesides a con- 
siderable number of ladies, were delighted w'ith the lecture, and 
frequently interrupted ]Mr. Buckingham with testimonies of 
applause. # • 

From the Liverpool Courier, January 7, 

On Monday evening, that very enterprising’ traveller and well- 
known literary character, IVIr. Buckingham, delivered the first of a 
course of Uctures on the countries of the East, at the Music Hall, 
Bold-street. The room was wrell filled botl/by ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Buckingham commenced his lectures by a description 
of Egypt. In the first place, he explained the gct^graphical posi- 
tion of that land w^hich might justly be called the parent of the arts, 
sciences. See,, and expressed his conviction that the present de- 
plorable state of wretchedness into which its inhabitants had fallen 
was owdng to the barbarity, m^pile, and malversation of its various 
governors. After some remarks 6n the situation of the hills, river, 
lakes, and canals, the lecturer proceeded to lay before his auditory 
a most beautiful and interesting account of the far-famed antii^uities 
of Egypt. Here, indeed, was matter sufficient for several lectures, 
but, as the description of these enormous works of art was not the 
particular design of Mr. Buckingham, he passed on from them,, 
but not before he had taken a parting glance at each, and suffi- 
ciently explained its situation, extent, and appearance, as to fill the 
minds of his auditory with astonishment at the skill aq^ industry 
of the ancient Egyptians who constructed them. Mr. Buckingham 
then proceeded to describe the climate, animals, vegetables, minerals, 
population, chief towns, commerce, government, and, finally, the 
religion of that, of all others, most interesting country. We have 
seldom attended a lecture at which we have been so much pleased 
as we were on the present occasion. From the many journals of 
travellers in that land of wonders which have been published, a very 
good idea may, doubtless, be formed of the vjist extent and ex- 
tra-ordinary sublimity of the remains of the cities of Memphis and 
the pillars, catacombs, wells, baths, temples, sphynxes, and 
mouumeDts of Egypt •, but a much stronger impression is made 
upon the mind by hearing the nairative from the lips of a gcntle- 
iban who has himself, at great pCKonnl inconvenience and expense^ 
‘‘traversed the country, and not a* an ordinary looker on, but as a 
critical observer of the mighty ^-orks of its former inhabitants. 
The manner of the lecturer is free and elegant, and his descrip- 
tions brief, but clear and saiisfactory ; and the repeated testi- 
monials of approbation w^hich he received from his respectable audi- 
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tory, as he proceeded with his graphic thnd interesting illustrations, 
were strongly in proof of the interest he had excited. 

• From the Liverpool Observer, January 8, 

• ^ 

Mr. Buckipgh^m, who was some years ago the Editor of ' The 
Calcutta Journal/ whose claims to the consideration of the British 
public were manifested by his oppressive expulsion from that 
country, and wj^o now is known as a traveller in the East, and as 
the talented and inSefatigable Editor of several excellent periodi- 
cal works, gave his first lecture on the Eastern World, at the 
Music Hall, on Monday evening. I'he company was respectable 
and numerous, comprising many ladies and gentlemen of the first 
description j and we observed a considerable number qf. the Society 
of Friends, who ever amongst the foremost in the desire to 
obtain every kind of information that may tend to, ameliorate the 
condition of any class of their fellow-beings. Mr. Buckingham 
was cheered on his appearance, ajud frequently applauded during his 
lecture, which gave much saiisfadtion to the whole audience. 

It is impossible, within our limits, to convey more than a brief 
sketch of the interesting particulars which occupied the energetic 
exertions of the speaker for t\fo hours, and though his delivery is 
rapid, embraced only half of the heads announced in the bill. The 
subject was exclusively on Egypt — its antiquities, productions, 
population, &c., and is introductory to other lectures, more imme- 
diately bearing upon the political state of the East Indies and the 
grand question of the opening of the trade to China, — ^upon the 
subject of which we anticipate much of satisfiictory and interesting 
information from the lecturer, who has offered himself to the notice 
of the igtelligent community of Liverpool. 

Mr. Buckingham’s second lecture was delivered on Wednesday 
evening, and included a vast range of subjects 5 giving a descrip- 
tion of all that was remarkable in Arabia, the lied Sea, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Syria, the Decapolis, Mesopotamia, and Babylon, with 
vivid pictures of Mecca, Medina, Mocha, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Aleppo, Baalbeck, Palmyra, TVtc, Sidon, Antioch, and all the other 
towns 5 the river Jordan, the lake Tiberias, and the Dead Sea. In 
Mesopotamia, he described the Tigris and Euphrates, Ur of the 
Chaldees, IMoosul, and the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. The 
manners of the Arabs and Syrians were dwelt upon wkA great 
ardour, especially their independence, their hospitality, the bravery 
of their men, and the beauty ^f their women. NThroughout every 
part of his lecture, Mr. Buckiigham displayed a great admiration 
of the virtues of the sex, andjdwelt miich upon their benevolent 
influence in society. His ^yews of polygamy w^ere strikingly 
original, and excited great attention ; and, on several occasions 
throughout the lecture, the attention of the audience was intense. 

Mr. Buckingham’s audience was, on this occasion, even more 
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numerous than on the former : the room^ indeed^ was full. He 
was cordially cheered on his appearance ; repeatedly interrupted by 
applause as he proceeded ; and, on one or two occasions, where he 
gave vivid illustrations of the benefits of unrestricted commerce in, 
improving the condition of mankind, and %f ^vil and religious 
liberty in softening all their evil passions, he was honoured with 
three distinct and long-continued rounds of applause. 

On the whole, the gratification of the audieijce seemed to be eVen 
higher on this occasion than on the first j and, we doubt not, it will 
be still higher on Friday. It does great honour to the society of 
Liverpool to have evinced their sentiments so Yavourably on this 
occasion of Mr. Biickipgham's appearance among them. 

, From Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, Jfnuary S. 

In company with a very numerous and most respectable auditory, 
we participated in the unequivocal satisfaction of witnessing, on 
Monday night last, the delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s first lecture 
introductory of that subject, to w^hich in our last publication we 
directed the attentive consideration of the public. Mr. Buckingham’s 
second lecture took place last night ; and on both occasions his 
talents and experience were successfully exercised. Possessing an 
appearance peculiarly prepossessing, of a gracious, benevolent, and 
intelligent cast of ibature and expression of countenance, the manner 
of this gentleman confers additional interest on the subject-matter 
of fais discourse, and he himself is a striking instance of the union: 
of qualities most to be desired — the simplex munditis. His style 
is peculiarly suited to the delivery of lectures, intended to be ren^ 
dered familiar and accessible. It may be described as conversational 
oratory. It is complete delineation. Wc wander with the V^iveller^ 
and scarce need a chart to guide us on our way 5 we roam with him 
by the banks of Nilus, we descend into the catacombs, or calculate 
the be%ht of a pyramid, and as the Orientalist, (so to call him,) 
unfolds the stores of his enlarged conception, we take possession of 
his treasures, and imagination bodies forth, with the fidelity of a 
• dii^gram^ scenes which, so far as wo are concerned, may almost be 
turned visionary. Regretting that the almost boundless variety of 
thp^, subjects, into which Mr. Buckingham entered, does neces- 
sarily preclude us from giving a report in detail, yet we cannot re- 
frain partially alluding to the primary features of his discourses. 

[To this succeed a very copious report, which, for the reasons 
before assigned, it will not be neces^ry for us to repeat.] 

From the Liverpool Mei^cury, January 9. 

Mr. Buckingham delivered the fifst of a series of lectures on the 
antiquities, resources, manners, &c. &c., of the Eastern World, to a 
numerous and most respectable audience, amongst whom we were 
happy to see some of the first merchants and most influential cha- 
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racters in the town, at the Music Hall, oli Monday n%ht. From the 
immense csctent and discursive nature of the subjects treated of by' 
Mr, Buckingham, (who communicated the information acquired by 
him on his extensive travels, in a manner so pleasing and animated,* 
as, together vyth <jic sterling nature of the information imparted, to 
draw forth frequent bursts of applause,) it is utterly impossible for 
us to give any thing like even a sketch of a lecture which, spoken 
with the utmost fluency, occupied upwards of two hours in the de- 
livery. Th'j matter, *too, though highly interesting to the philoso- 
pher and the man, for the greater part, was not such as is looked 
for in4;he pages of A newspaper. We shall, therefore, for the pr|L 
sent, confine ourselves to an enumeration of some of the topics se- 
lected by Mr. Buckingham, and shall probably give a more ex- 
tended notice of tliis V-'cture, and the succeeding ones, in our minor 
publication. . 

Mr. Buckingham*s principal object in this first lecture, was to 
point out the natural resources and capabilities of the country, and . 
to show that the niisgovernment of^ man had contrived to render, in a 
great measure, useless the almost unlimited bounties of Providence. 
In the course of his address, he was frequently and warmly ap- - 
plauded, and the facts he comihunicated were received with much., 
gratification by his numerous and respectable audience. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Buckingham delivered his second 
lecture, the subjects of which were, Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
their geographical situation, climate, productions, antiquities, &c. 
and the manners and customs of their inhabitants. We are sorry 
that our space will not admit of a more extended notice of this lec- 
ture, which was as w'ell attended, and received with as much satis- 
faction, as its predecessor. Mr. Buckingham succeeded in pleasing 
and instructing his audience for about two hours and a -half. This 
evening his subject is Persia and India, and to-morrow a supple- 
mentary lecture will be delivered, solely applying to the evils of the 
monopoly which has so long fettered the resources of the East y 
and to this last lecture, as being the most important, and coming 
directly within the scope of our^uty, we shall, of course, pay par- 
ticular attention. We have not the smallest doubt that our talented 
and well-informed visitor will be eminently successful in exhibiting 
the monster Monopoly in its proper colours, and exciting universal 
hatred and detestation against it. . 

Froni^the Lit' erpool Chronicle, January 10. 

Mr. Buckingham’s lectures, iagives us pleasum to observe, haver 
been attended by audiences of v^icb, both for numbers and respect- 
ability, he may justly be proud, and the applauses wrung from them 
by the pleasing popular style of his delivery, must have proved ta 
him an abundant source of gratification. 

The visit of jNIr. Buckingham to this town has roused the latent feel- 
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ingsof oppositv^ntothe nio)i)opolyof theEast India Company into most 
active exertion. The lectures of that gentleman have been attended by 
numerous, respectable, and attentive aud^iences, who appear to have 
deeply felt the importance of the great question, whicli. he has sq 
boldly and ably advocated in his various publicat^ns^and to which, 
for the first time, he now seeks to draw public attention by a per- 
sonal appeal. In whatever light the question be viewed, it is one 
of vast importance. As a field for profitable comipercial enterprise, 
it affords boundless facilities ^ the fertile terrifory of India yields all 
the productions of the tropics in endless profusion, and the vast po- 
pilation raised by the grand civilizer, unshackled commerce, .would 
be clad in the produce of English looms, and eventually participate 
in the more important*benefits which w ould inevitably result from an 
unrestricte(f intercourse with Europeans. To tly? merchant, the manu- 
facturer, and the tradesman, as well as to the philosopher, this <jues- 
tion is of the 'deepest interest. To the mere plodder after wealth, 
India presents the most inviting aspect ; and to the speculator on 
the improvement of his species, «it is of paramount interest, as he 
well knows nothing can tend so rapidly to advance mankind as the 
exhibition of a higher and a better state of existence than the one 
to w’hich they have been habituated. Every motive, then, which 
can have influence with a people, urges to resolute and determined 
opposition to the rene\s*al of the most odious monopoly which ever 
oppressed a peopU abroad, or prevented prosperity at home. 

In the limits of an article in a newspaper, it is almost impossible 
to state the advantageous results which would accrue from the co- 
lonization of India by Europeans ; the application of British in- 
dustry, capital and enterprise would, in half a century, raise a hun- 
dred millions of people from the most grovelling condition, and fill 
England with wealth. What has already been done, in spite of the 
m\iltifi§irious obstacles and restrictions imposed by the Company, in 
the cultivation of indigo only, is sufficient to show what may be 
effected under a wise and less rapacious government. In the year 
I 7 S 6 , the import of indigo into this country wras 245,000 lbs. ; in 
1826, it was 7,673,710 lbs. 5 and it is a singular fact, that out of 
309 manufacturers of indigo for exportation in Bengal, only 37 are 
native^ of India } the rest are Europeans, w^ho, in spite of the most 
odious combination of restrictions that ever monopolist conceived, - 
or tyi^ny imposed, have, by w^ouderful perseverance, brought the 
manui^ture of this single article to very great amount and perfec- 
tion. W hat has resulted from the cultivation of indigo, may serve 
to show what the cultivation of oiHix articles would be, were the 
capital of English merchants perfiitted to be employed ’ writhout 
restraint in Hindoo&tan. J 

. The partial opening of the trade, in 1813, has done much for 
both countries, though, even now, no European can reside in India 
without a license from the C’ompany 5 nor, having the license, can 
lie have any iiuercourse with the interior, for a law exists in India, 
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which subjects any merchant found more than ten miles from any 
of the Presidencies to be taken into custody. 

The jjeople of this country will, we doubt not, be stimulated into 
active exertion against the renewal of the Charter, for when the 
Question is placed before them, the advantages which would result 
to the countr^ ard so apparent, and the injustice of the Charter so 
obvious, that, from a mere sense of self-interest alone, they would 
join in a petition against it. 

If Mr. Buckinghafn should persevere in his intention to visit the 
chief manufacturing towns in England and Scotland, he will organize 
an opposition which must succeed. The reasonable demands of a 
whole people cannot be rejected, even by the Duke’s strong Go- 
vernment, should it continue j and w’e feePassured tl^at the whole 
people will take up^ Jiis question. Let not the labourer . or the 
small trader suppose that they have no interest in the opening of the 
China trade, and the unrestricted intercourse with India j for they 
will find that the demand for labpur will increase its value, whilst 
the increase of the supply of very many articles of commerce will 
render living better and cheaper. Every motive of humanity, as 
well as interest, joins to impel men to oppose the renewal of the 
monopoly, for out of its destru<5tion the greatest blessings will flow 
to both countries. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the result of,tbe opening of the 
China trade 3 but, in Hindoostan alone, one hundred millions of hu- 
man beings, now the victims of the most debasing superstition and 
oppressive g vernment, would be raised from their degradation, and 
w^ould eventually become our most valuable customers. Cato used 
to commence and end his counsels with the words Delenda est Car^ 
thago, ^parthage must be destroyed.) His example ought be fol- 
lowed by the peoj ’e of England ; they ought unceasingly to demand 
the unqualified destruction of the Indian monopoly, ' The China 
Trade’ ought to become a watch-word among us — it should be writ- 
ten in every counting-house, inscribed over the doors of every manu- 
factory, and in the workshop of every artisan. Mr. Buckingham 
deserves the thanks of the coirSiiunity for his labours, for they arc 
directed to effect one of the greatest and most beneficial reforms, to 
advance the prosperity of his own country, and to confer uiestimable 
blessings on countless millions of lus fellow-creatures. 

The exertions of Mr. Buckingham have already produced good 
results in this town : men of all parties and sects have united in 
this one object 5 and a requisition is now in course of signature to 
our worthy chief 'magistrate, rwuesting him to call a public meet- 
ing for the consideration of thl most important question. Liver- 
pool will thus i»onoiirably lead fce way in this noble cause, and, if 
her example be followed by London, and other great towns and 
counties, we shall assuredly see a result alike necessary for the 
prosperity of England and the happiness of Hindoostan. 
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From the Lh^rpool Albion, January 12. 

This gentleman delivered^ in the course of the preceding week, 
the series of lectures on the Eastern World to which we<alluded in: 
our paper of Monday last. Most of our contemporaries have taken* 
the trouble to give outlines of these lectures, as ifMrf Buckingham 
had been describing countries of which the public had never tefore 
heard a single word, and as if his description of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia had all the charm of novelty ! We must sa/, that we admire 
the industry more than vve do the judgment which our breather editors 
have displayed on this occasion. We do not mean to say, that Mr. 
Buckingham did not succeed in rendering his lectures intereking 3 . 
on the contrary, wc t^^ought that both his matter and his manner 
were emmeatly pleasing. He relieved the dry geographical, anti- 
quarian, and statistical details which composeef the chief part of his 
discourses by ;tbc occasional introduction of philosophical observa- 
tions on society and manners, as well as by the seasonable use of & 
little wit and sarcasm. His audiences, w'hich were numerous and 
respectable, were highly delighted with the series of lectures, and 
testified their approbation of the lecturer by frequent and repeated 
plaudits. In consequence of the lecturer not having been able to 
treat of all the topics in his syllabifs in the number of three dis- 
courses, he w’as under the necessity of delivering a fourth, or sup- 
plementary lecture on Saturda 3 ^ This was the most interesting 
lecture of the counse, and transcended all the rest in importance. Its 
object was to develope all the injuries which England suffers by 
bang excluded from the trade to China, and from a free intercourse 
with the interior of India, and to propose measures for removing 
these evils. Of a lecture which occupied nearly two hours in the 
deSvery, and which contained a great mass of statement and detail, 
it is impossible for us to do more than furnish our readers with aa 
outUne of the principal topics discussed by the lecturer. 

[To this succeeds a very accurate outline report of the supplemen- 
tary lecture alluded to.] 

From Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, January 15. 

Buckingham delivered his third lecture on Friday, and on 
Saitnrday he entered at large into the question of the East India 
Company’s monopoly. On both occassions the attendance was 
;.numeK)|ps and highly respectable, and on the latter day we felt much 
pleasure in finding him surrounded by a large portion of the mer- 
cantile wealth and eminence of the town. Among the gentle- 
men who filled the orchestra, w^c njfiticed the Mayor, (N. Kobin- 
soi^ Esq.,) Mr. J. Cropper, Mr. (7'adstone, Mr. Robert Benson, 
Mr. Grant, Mr. D. Hodgson, Mi| W, Riithbone, Mr. Alston,. 
Mr. H. Booth, Mr. W. Earle, Mr. Thomas Thornley, Mr. E. 
Rdsooe, Mr. T. Leathom, Mr. Prevost, Mr. Hardman Earle, Mr. 
Edward Cropper, Mr. James Riley, jun., Mr. T. B. Barclay, Mr. 
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Samuel Hope, Mr. Porter, &c. &c. Pei^ia and India, their geo- 
graphical positions, antiquities, population, commerce, &c. were 
fiilly explained in the course of the third lecture, and the details 
given were of the most interesting description. The same classic 
purity of style, simplicity of manner, and fidelity of narration which 
we observed r^on'Sn our last, distinguished the lecturer on the pre- 
sent occasion. He really fascinated his auditors, and drew down 
the liveliest marks of approbation. The supplementary lecture 
considerably excdtdccL the others in importance. 

From the Liverpool Times, January 13. 

• * 

The visit of Mr. Buckingham to this town has been attended 
with surprising success, in arousing our mercantile meigi to a sense 
of the importance of ^using every effort to obtain the abolition of 
all restrictions on tliexrade to India and China, on the approaching 
expiration of the East India Company's Charter. This is a subject 
on which the country only needs tq be informed, in order to raise 
its voice loudly against the prolongation of the anomalous and 
baneful system which has so long existed. We refer our readers to 
an article in another column, containing an outline of the luminous 
and admirable lecture given by Mr. Buckingham on Saturday. 
The facts it exhibits ought to be universally known, and deeply im- 
pressed upon the public mind. They prove, beyond lUl question, 
that the system of despotic government and commercial monopoly 
maintained by the East India Company is pregnant with the most 
serious and extensive evils. They go, indeed, the full length of 
proving the absolute unfitness of the East India Company, from its 
very constitution, to govern the immense territories, and to superin- 
tend and control the boundless field of commerce in the East. They 
show tha? we have neglected, and are neglecting, in consequence of 
the exclusive privileges granted to this Company, the cultivation of 
an intercourse with the people of India and China, which would 
certainly produce a vast extension of our own commerce, and an 
incalculable improvement in the circumstances, habits, and morals 
of the natives of Asia. 

The Charter of the East India Company erects a barrier between 
a country small in extent, but surpassing every other in moral and 
commercial power, and that ‘ hive of nations’ on the vast continent 
of Asia, whose myriads are in a state of semi-barbarism, fjod to 
whom the greatest happiness that could possibly arrive would be 
an infusion of the energies and arts of Europe. Asia abounds, per^ 
haps above all otAier quarters ^^f the globe, in the materials of 
wealth and greatness ; but the;;i lie miserably neglected, in conse- 
quence of the indolence, ignoranj.|e, prejudices, and superstitions of 
the inhabitants. England, on the other hand, has the power of 
turning these materials to account. She can impart all the Asiatics 
want — civilization, liberty, maritime skill, manufacturing industry. 
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commercial enterprise, mokal and intellectual energy', and — last, but 
greatest— the light of a pure religion. Nor can she impart these 
benefits without receiving an equivalent. 

But whilst these are things which she Height do, let us inquire 
what she has done. She has resigned the gover»mei/t of one hun- 
dred millions of Asiatics, and the commerce of four or five hundred 
millions, into the hands of a mere Company of merchants, to whom 
is given absolute power and all but absolute m^pnopoly, — a Company 
whose very constitution unfits it for acting with an enlarged view 
either to its own profit or the happiness of the nations whom it go- 
verns, — ^whose commercial system is founded oh the narrowest and 
worst principles, — wluise government is a clumsy despotism, — a 
Company wihich is daily committing egregious blunders and acts of 
oppression, — w’hich impoverishes India, and not only does not en- 
rich, but positively burdens England. Perhaps no institution can 
be pointed out in the whole wwld, which stands in the way of so 
much good as the East India Company. We need not say that the 
renewal of its charter would be 5 calamity not merely to this coun- 
try, but to the species. 

We rejoice, therefore, that the inhabitants of this great commercial 
town have been aroused betimes fo a sense of the importance of 
this subject. All the other towns in the Icingdom, not even ex- 
cepting London, look for example to Liverpool. The metropolis is 
overspread with the ramifications of the East India Company, which 
in a considerable degree embarrass and fetter its mercantile popula- 
tion 5 but Liverpool is nearly free from that kind of influence, and 
is so situated as to be deeply interested in the opening of the trade 
to the East. Mr. Buckingham has, therefore, been received with 
open arms by all classes of our merchants. His lectiires have 
been attended by audiences, whose numbers and respectability have 
never been surpassed on any similar occasion in this town, and who 
have manifested the most lively interest in the subjects discussed. 
The manner in wdiicli he was attended in the Orchestra of the Music 
Hall at his last, lecture, with the resolution of thanks moved by the 
Mayor and Mr. Cropper, and enthusiastically adopted by the meet- 
ing, proves that he will be seconded in his public-spirited exertions 
by all the influence of the town of Liverpool. 

We have seen with very great satisfaction the cordial reception 
which ^r, Buckingham, the public-spirited advocate of Free Trade 
to the East, has met with, during the last week, from all classes of 
the inhabitants of this town, and esyccially from (he most active and 
enlightened of our merchants, jjfis lectures on Wednesday and 
Friday were attended by' even larger audiences than that on Mon- 
day, and on Friday evening the body of our spacious Music Hall was 
filled almost to overflowing. We have never, on any occasion, seen 
larger or more resj)ectable audiences at lectures in this town ; and 
the spirit manifested w as one of the most cordial pleasure at the 
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enlightened views and generous sentimc?its of Mr. Buckingham, 
mingled with astonishment at the infatuated policy of the East India 
Company. 

•During the first three lectures, Mr. Buckingham went rapidly 
over the classical ground of Egypt, Arabia, I’ale.'^tine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, and India. II is sketches of these countries, though 
brief, were spirited and interesting in the highest degree. We do 
not u^e too strong^a tq'm when we say that his hearers were fasci- 
nated by the beautiful simplicity, liveliness, clearness, and natural 
eloquence wdth which Mr. Buckingham drew his pictures. All the 
lectures, too, were ufade to bear in some degree on the subject of 
commerce, to illustrate its advantages, and especially to show the 
benefits of free and unrestricted trade. We cannot attempt to fol- 
low the lecturer over tfie extensive — the too extensive — field which 
he traversed, through which his audience followed him with no other 
regret than that his course was necessarily so hurried ; but we shall 
give an abstract of the statements •and arguments of his supple- 
mentary lecture on Saturday, w'hicft was devoted to the great ob- 
jects of exposing the pernicious effects of the monopoly and despotic 
power exercised by the East India Company, and the incalculable 
benefits which would accrue to Hhis country and to Asia from the 
opening of the trade to the free competition of all British mer- 
chants. 3 

The one object desired by the friends of free trade was, that the 
legislature would refuse to grant the next application of the East 
Company for the renewal of their charter. By uttering the single 
monosyllable * No,’ they would change the face of Asia, and revive 
and extend beyond all its former limits the drooping trade of this 
country. •Mr. Buckingham earnestly pressed on his audience the 
great importance of exerting themselves with vigour and perse- 
verance to prevent the national calamity of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter. He declared his own determination to use every 
eflFort in his power for this end, and he called for their most active 
co-operation. He said that he hoped again to have the honour of 
appearing before them on this subject — an announcement which the 
audience received with three loud and distinct rounds of applause. 
Mr. Buckingham expressed his deep and lively sense of the extreme 
kindness which he had experienced in Liverpool, and concluded his 
lecture amidst enthusiastic expressions of approbation fronf the 
audience. 

The Mayor here^came forwarcL and said, that he could not permit 
the meeting to separate, wdthoi^ attempting to express the obliga- 
tions under which Mr. Buckin iham had laid the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, by his exertions to g^ve them information, and to rouse 
them to activity on the subject of the India and China trade. He 
therefore begged leave to move — ^ That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be presented to Mr. Buckingham, for his exertions in ex- 
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posing the injurious eff^pts consequent on a continuance of the 
monopoly of tlie East India Company : and that this meeting can- 
not permit INlr. Buckingham to leave Liverpool-without expressing 
their best vrishes for his success in the towns which he* is about to 
visit.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. James Cropper said, that he had the greatest pleasure in 
seconding the motion of thanks to his friend^ Mr. Buckingham, for 
the exertions he had made to promote the prosperity of his » own 
country and the interests of a large porti<^ of the human race. 
{Cheers.) A cordial expression of their feelings would, however, 
. .mean little, if they did not follow it up by ulterior measures.. It had 
been already mentioned, that a requisition fr^r a public meeting 
was in course of sigrifiture, and w^as, he believed, almost universally 
signed, for he knew no one who opposed it reception it was 

likely to meet with from their worthy chier magistrate, they had 
already seen! (Cheers.) But they must not suppose, because they 
were all of one mind here, that, the triumph was gained : it would 
require great exertions to struggle against a monopoly which had 
lasted so long. So many advantages had been stated to them as 
certain to result from opening the trade to the East, and with so 
much talent, as to leave him little pr nothing to say. One considera- 
tion, however, he would mention, and that was, that in most new 
trades they could not contemplate any advantage to arise for some 
years, whereas iif the China trade, the moment it was opened, they 
would all have tea of better quality at half the price. 15ut great as 
the commercial advantages of opening the trade would be, they were 
nothing compared with the interests of so many millions of our 
fellow-subjects in India sunk in ignorance and superstition, (Cheej's.) 
"He would read an extract of a letter which he had lately received 
from a friend in India, and which presented considerations of 
immense importance : ' In the district of Tirhoot, where the 

'British indigo planters are numerous, there has taken place a very 
'liappy improvement in the state of the Natives, especially in those 
"connected with the indigo planters, who are so respectable and 
» respected as to be applied to by the Natives to settle their disputes, 
instead of going to law, and who 'give them advice and medicine 
^ben they are in trouble or sickness.’ If by the cultivation of one 
small article so much hud been done, and if the labours of the mis- 
sionaries had opened the way to the improvement of the Natives by 
■scripfbral instruction, wbat might they not expect when the mighty 
engine of commercial intercourse was added to the present causes 
-of improvement } (Cheers.) Coult^hey doubt th;it they were bound 
to use every fiiculty they were endpwed with for the happiness of 
the human family ? And could thdV any more doubt what would be 
their doom, if they neglected to' avail themselves of the almost 
miraculous opportunities they now enjoyed of conferring the greatest 
•blessings on the inhabitants of India? (Cheers.) He would now 
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put the resolution of thanks to the vote/ (It was carried with the 
loudest acclamations.) 

Mr. Buckingham acknowledged the vote of thanks, and took his 
leave in the following terms : ^ Ladies and Gentlemen, I began 

these lectures^by expressing my regrets at the difficulty of finding 
adequate terms ir. which to acknowledge, as it deserved, your gene- 
rous and flattering attention. In the course of their delivery, I had 
frequent occasion^to repeat those regrets : but, at their termination, 
I have now to say, tlfcit of all the emotions I have felt for many, 
many months, the most powerful is the excess of pleasure and 
delight which I feel* at this mark of your countenance and appro- 
bation. This excess of feeling has so passed all ordinary bounds as 
to have become even [lainful to sustain. It haS been said^ indeed, by 
the royal sage, that out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speakcth but the fullness of the heart under which I suffer is such 
as to place a seal upon my lips. I can only say, in words the sim- 
plicity of which I desire to be impressive — ^]May God be with you 
all ! May we think of each othenduring our absence as persons 
allied in the same holy cause, and may we always remember that 
the eye of the Omnipresent observes us in the performance of our 
duty !’ Mr. B. then retired syi^idst warm and long-continued 
applause. ■ - ■ — ■■■ 

The three following letters appeared in the Liverpool papers 
during the period of the lectures being delivered there j and may 
be received as additional testimony of the general interest excited 
on the subject : 

To the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 

Sir, — 'Jhe visit of Mr. Buckingham to this town, and the disse- 
mination of his varied information on East Indian affairs, cannot 
fail to awaken very great interest in the minds of the Liverpool 
merchants. I am very anxious that this feeling should not be 
permitted to expire, but that it should be cherished and encouraged 
in every possible way, and by every possible means. A society 
ought to be at once instituted, .which should have for its prime 
object the agitation of the Indian question, the spread of just 
notions on the unjust monopoly, and the consolidation of all the 
energies of the enemies of monopoly into a focus. There is no man 
who will not be interested in the success of the scheme, for tl^re is 
no man who will not be benefited by it. It is not the ship-owners 
merely — it is the artisan of . every description, who must be 
advantaged by the opening of the trade j his labour will become 
more valuable, and his expenditute will be less. 

The Indian question is, in fact,* one which lies between the whole 
of the people of this country and the little knot of merchants whose 
counting-house is in Leadenhall-street. If proper exertion is used. 

Oriental Herald, Voh 20. Q 
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and the whole country well teiwakened to the value of the question, 
no one can doubt the result. The House of Commons ought to be 
filled with petitions, coming from public meetings of the people. 
Farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, are alike interested in the 
success of the cause ; and when they are once \vell awake to it,* 
they will not, I hope, relinquish the object, * a * 

Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Buckingham, who has, 
by his ability and zeal, commenced this good worl^ ; he can, how- 
ever, but lay the case before the people, and the rest must be done 
by the community. Mr. Buckingham has, however, a fair claim 
to the merit of having first publicly agitated, in these times, this 
great question j and, though he is singly opposed to a host, he, no 
doubt, remembers that the monster Goliah was slain by a shepherd, 
with no better weapons than a sling and a sto^e. 

A MERCIIAyT. 

To the Editor of the Liverpool Observer. 

Sib, — I hope that the visit of k gentleman to this town, so justly 
celebrated for his zeal and activity as Mr. Buckingham, will have a 
tendency to rouse the mercantile and shipping interests, and the 
public generally, from the lethargy into which they seem un- 
accountably to have fallen with regard to that great question of 
such moment to Jjiverpool and the adjacent district, — the exten- 
sion of our Tirade to China, and the unrestricied Navigation of the 
Indian Seas. 

It certainly is galling in the extreme to witness foreign shipping 
come here to enter for Canton direct, and take on board a lading 
of specie* thus operating in various ways to the disadvantage of this 
country, nrst as respects our ship-owners by injuring their property, 
and again by draining the country of precious metals besides, as the 
article of tea generally finds the best market, there is every reason 
to suppose a great part of these cargoes are reshipped to this 
country in a clandestine manner, thereby injuring the revenue to an 
indefinite extent, which would be avoided if a reduction of duty 
pntbis article was allowed, and the trade thrown open to honourable 
competition. 

In fact, this subject is of such paramount interest, and branches 
out into such innumerable ^channels, that for the present I will only 
speak bf it, in the hope that some of your intelligent correspondents 
will take up the pen and wield it in an abler manner than I can. 
What I havfe to urge upon your readers generally is, that ' the ball 
should be kept up,’ and every one ^ on the qui vive till the grand 
object is accomplished. The time^n prospect appears long ere the 
charter of the Company expires, oat we should recollect delays are 
dangerous ; and I 'would recommend it seriously to our merchants, 
&c., to enter into arrangements immediately, (if necessary, call a 
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town's meeting,) and form a junction ‘Aith Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Leeds, &c., and concert measures for 
carrying on the war with the Leadeiihall- street gentry ; and, no 
doubt, if taken in time, there is little reason to fear any thing but a 
successful iss^e to^their exertions, which, that it may be the case, is 
the prayer of 

An Enemy to Monopoly. 

To the Editors of the Liverpool Times. 

Gentlemen, — Perusing your paper of the 13th instant, and 
readiifg the most praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Buckingham to rouse 
the people of this kingdom to make o siiffultiwieous effort, when the 
charter of the East India Company expires, to prevenf*the renewal 
of its monopoly, wh'ich is like a millstone round the neck of this 
country, paralysing the efforts of the merchant, the ship-owner, the 
revenue of the kingdom, the manufacturer as well as the agri- 
culturist, ic* an amazing extent,-—! heg the last-named highly 
respectable class of individuals to consider the following statement, 
and see w‘scther, in petitioning for a duty on the import' of foreign 
wool, they have not in their own power, by vigorously uniting with 
the commercial interest, a more certain means of advancing the 
value of their wool than by any restrictions of import ; especially 
when it is considered that the w'ool of this ccamtry is not of a 
quality which can’ ever to a great extent supersede foreign wool, 
whilst the produce of this country is peculiarly applicable to the 
manufacture of woollen goods exported to China. An article in 
your paper tells us the East India Company have only contracted 
for 25,000 pieces of serges ; and in consequence of which, your 
paper fuither tells us, the inhabitants of Ashburton are thrown into 
the greatest distress, and hundreds destitute of the common neces- 
saries of life. About seven years ago, the purchases of the East 
India Company were about 350,000 pieces of long ells annually ; 
these are now reduced to 100,000 or 150,000 pieces ; and, as each 
long ell in its manufacture requires about 1 1 lbs. of wool, the pro- 
duce of this country, we must conclude, from the reduction in the 
purchases of the Company, there would have been not less than an 
accumulated stock of 15,400,000 lbs. of British wool, equal to 
64,170 packs of 240 lbs. each on hand, applicable to this purpose, 
if the energies of our merchants had not found other chancels. I 
trust the complaint of reduced prices and accumulated stock of wool 
is here most satisfactorily accounted for. Persons unacquainted 
with the manufaclures of the Ungdom may consider this an exag- 
gerated statement, but the writlr of this paper has been long con- 
versant with me subject, and *ts authenticity may be relied on. 
Conclusions to be drawn from the preceding facts are left to the 
consideration of every intelligent mind j but 1 would ask, how iiUjf 
xnense would have been the diffusion of labour and capital, and the 

Q2 
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employ and comforts distrlbuied amongst thousands^ if> instead of 
exporting bullion to China to purchase teas, the Company had con- 
tinued to send out long ells as extensively as it once did, and I 
believe was compelled to do to the extent I have named, previous 
to the last renewal of its charter ? Extended as the trade in long ells 
then was, I conceive, if the trade with China was once open, such is 
its immense population, with their universal desire for woollen 
goods, the extent of traffic in these articles would be incalculably; 
but, if they have to procure them, as we may -cvell conceive, with 
similar imposts to those which are placed on our tea, need >ve to 
wonder that the consumption of long ells and ah goods exported 
to China is extremely limited ? 

' ^ E. P. 

(1 

The most gratifying proof, however, next to the vote of thanks 
by the Mayor of Liverpool, which Mr. Euckingiiam received, of not 
having sown his seed on barren ground, is the fact, that before he 
quitted Liverpofd, the following Requisition, containing the signa- 
tures of all the most opulent, enterprising, and best-informed mer- 
chants of the place, was presented to the Nvorsliipful the Mayor : 

To the Worshipful the Mayor, 

Liverpool, January 14, 1829. 

Sir, — We, the undersigned bankers, merchants, free burgesses, 
and other inhabitants of Liverpool, deejdy im[)rcsscd with the im- 
portance of extending the commercial relations of this country with 
his Majesty’.; dominions in the East Indies, and with China, re- 
spectfully request that you will call a Public IMceting for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the best means of removing the 
restrictions imposed upon commerce by the present charter of the 
East India Company j and of prevailing on the Legislature to se- 
cure to the public all tliose benefits which a free commercial inter- 
course with India and China is capable of affording. 

J. Bolton Henry Booth Gilbert Henderson 

John Gladstone Samuel Hope John Orr 

James Cropper John Murray Benj. Thomas 

Arthur Heyw'ood Thomas Ogilvy Samuel Parkes 

Robert Benson Will. Ward David Jackson 

Rich. Leyland Thos. Tinley Georij^c JVlaxwell 

J. A. Yates Wm. Stewart T. K. Finlay 

Eyre Bi^ns Thos. Tattersall Francis Jordan 

Geo. Grant Jas. Bimncll W. Latham 

Chas. LawTence Adam Hodgson Hardman Earle 

John Garnett R. F. Breed Welbvood Maxwell 

William Myres John Cragg k Jas. Aikin 

John Ewart ( Jiarles Shanfi Cyrus Morrall 

Thomas Case Edward Jonel* John Dennison 

H. B. Hollinshcad W. Ruclicram Wm. Robinson 

J/r. Alston Wm. Potter Thos. Leathom 

CS T a vleur J ohn Gordon J ohn Richardson 

W. Currie C. Lorimer R. M'NeiU 
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John Fletcher 
Charles Holland 
Samuel Lacoii 
John Taylor 
Thos. Crowder 
W. A. Bro\^ • 
James Brebncr 
Alex. Smith, jun. 

A,. Reiman 

Theodore W.Rathbcne 
Francis Hey wood 
William Rathboiie^ 
Gc(fri(c Prevost * 
Colin Campbell 
Thos. Moore 
James Phillips 
John Bibby • 

Charles S. Middleton 
Tiioa. Brocklebaiik 
Robert IV^ston 
Harold Litilcdale 
G. F. Dickson 
Edward Rushton 
A. T. Pattcr'ron 
Richd. Bate.^oii 
John Frederick Muller 
Thoma ^ Davenport 
J. B. Seflon 
Jaine? Powell 
fltiines Ritson 
Charles Hninberston 
J. 13. Boolhby 
Henry M'hitaker 
John 'ftiylor 
Wm. Dickson 
M. Wotlierspoon 


E. D. Falkner » 
Rowland Edwards 
Perrott and Campbell 
Robert Whittle 
Andrew Leadley 
H. Matthic 
Duncan Gibb 
Nicholas Hurry 
tJ. J. Smith 
Richard Vaughan 
James Lea 
Hugh Duckworth 
Thomas Bolton , 
James Chapin^# 
Hadfield auQ Gifnn 
W. Corrie 
Thos-. Langton 
John Marriott 
jMiles Barton 
R. E. HyiTp 
James Ackers 
John Wybergh 
William Lowes 
David Vfndgson 
T. B. Barclay 
Edward Roscoe 
Edward Baines, jun. 
Edward Cropper 
Richard V. Yates 
, Thomas Thornely 
John Field, jun. 
I'iraothy Bourne 
John D. Thornely 
James lUley 
Francis Boult 
John Fearon 


Walker, Wetherby &Co 
John Finch 
Thos. Jevons 
John Smith 
W. F. Porter 
Tlios. Sneyd 
John Bewicy 
Jas. Miillineux 
R. Radfliflc 
James Crooke 
Henry Crooke 
John Owen 
Robert Cooke 
Richard (iritriths 
Geo. C’^ane 
Francis Banks 
Josh. T. Hobson 
Daniel Willis 
John Priestley 
Richard Alison 
Willis Earle, jun. 

John Welch 
Robert Jones 
James Leader 
Edward Willmer 
Thomas C. Porter 
W. S. Roscoe 
Christopher Bullhi 
Hugh Jones 
Samuel Thompson 
Henry Moss 
Edward Rogers 
John Wright 
Thos. LittlediJe 
Josh. C. Ewart 
G. J. Duncan. 


The Mayor, in compliance with the above requisition, hast ap- 
pointed Wednesday, tlicSSth of January inst., for the public meeting. 


The Liverpool papers of the same and succeeding week contain 
each of them very able and powerful articles bearing on this great 
question, which arc so perfectly in unison with the views we have 
always advocated, both in ' The Calcutta Journar before .leaving 
India, and in ' The Oriental Herald’ since our return to this coun- 
try, that we gladly quit the subject of the lectures, on which we 
have collected, wc hope, sufficient testimony to show the effect pro- 
duced by the delivery, and ths manner in which the auditors sym- 
pathized with the speaker irl all his views, and proceed to give 
the general articles of the iiiverpool Editors on the India and^ 
China Trade : 

Fro7n the Liverpool Observer, January 15. 

The question of the opening of the East India and China trade 
has, for some years, been a subject of great interest amongst our 
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commercial fellow-townsmei^ 5 and^ as the period of the expiration 
of the Company's charter approaches, it is naturally contemplated 
with increasing anxiety, and has given rise to much discussion and 
speculative opinion. 

Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated traveller and auf'hor, by the 
lectures he lately delivered on the Eastern AVorld, the last of which 
bore immediately on this topic, gave a fresh impulse to the already 
lively feeling that pervaded our mercantile community, of the in- 
justice and impolicy of a restriction, the existe!fice of which tends, 
in a high degree, to paralyze the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of England ; and which, while it operated as a positive loss 
to the revenue, tends to pawetuate the mental abasement of the 
immense population of Indnif and to close up the grand sources of 
wealth and happiness with which that country by its fertility and 
position, so pe.culiarly favoured. 

In this question are involved the future destinies of millions of 
our fellow-men 3 and, if the system continue, (by the concession of 
a new charter,) the local boundaries of our commercial enterprise 
are already marked out, — to be extended only by the slow increase 
of population, and the consequent slow increase of demand for our 
staple commodities in those countries with which we now trade : — 
if the monopoly be abolished, a new w^orld will be thrown open to 
the enterprise of out merchants, an immense territory, the natives 
of which ore eager for the reception of our njanufactures, in return 
for their valuable produce. Mutual w^ealth and mutual wants 
would thus be supplied, and profitable empkiyment given to a vast 
number of our population 3 while the numerous inhabitants of India, 
now enervated by indolence, find debased by superstition, would, by 
their intercourse with Europeans, and the consequent iiitr(?dQction 
amongst them of the arts of civilized life, — rise from their present 
degradation, to the dignity and the enjoyments of rational beings. 

The position of the East India Company is simply this : — A grant 
was, long ago, given to them by Government, of a charter, for a. 
certain time only, to be exclusive traders to the East. They were 
preferred to others, in consequence 6 f their superior means to pro- 
secute the objects of Government with effect. In course of time, 
they were found to be not over ^punctilious in their money transac- 
tions ; and, in 1793, Government entertained thoughts of disoonti- 
nuing^heir charter. They became involved in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and required time to pay an amount of 25 millions ! Where 
a bankruptcy would, in common cases, have ensued, an indulgence 
was granted, in pursuance of a policy, probably dictated by an ig- 
norance, on the part of the Govcrnml nt, of the real state of the case, 
and an apprehension that the tenure^ of India might be endangered 
by their removal. Now that the time approaches when they will 
doubtless make a struggle, if opposed, for a further renewal of their 
charter, they cannot stand forth as faithful stewards, who have re- 
deemed their trust, or as the true protectors and ameliorators of the 
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millions ^ho are still unhappily placet/ under their control. The 
whole system is, indeed, unconstitutional and absurd. The Com- 
pany are invested with such supreme command, that no English- 
^man can*land, or reside, in any part of India without their special 
* license 5 and they are too far distant from the seat of the British 
Crovemment to be under any salutary apprehension of control. 
Hardship and injustice to individuals arc the frequent and natural 
consequences o|[ such a system. 

The country, indeed, is under a sort of military government ; but 
the stability of its tenure, by the Company, arif^s chiefly from their 
acquiescence in thb barbarous customs of the Natives, and the ig- 
norance in which they hold them ,* althouglj they are a people ca- 
pable of attaining, by education, a respectable rank in civilized 
society. ^ 

It is remarkable, that the East India Company,. after all, gain 
little or nothing by their connection with India. But the monopoly 
embraces f'hina, whence the Company derive those emoluments 
which render them so tenacious ot their exclusive privileges. 

At prc3€nt, (as explained by Mr Buckingham,) no English vessel, 
not belonging to the Company, can enter a port of China, even 
though in distress ; while the vessels of every other nation have full 
liberty there to trade and to harbour. This is but one instance of 
the oppressive and partial operation of the charter of that body, — a 
charter which, in this case, compels England (as a late Minister 
miglit express it) ‘ to turn her back upon herself.’ 

It is truly humiliating to reflect, that British merchants are ex- 
cluded, by this paltry Company, from trading on coasts which are 
accessible to the subjects of every other nation. It would appear 
that ^ tHe superannuated gentlemen, widows, spinsters, &c,,’ who 
compose that Association, conceive themselves, or their servants, to 
be the only persons, natives of England, who are capable of conduct- 
ing themselves with propriety 5 but that all foreigners are worthy 
of confidence and respect. 

We trust, however, that the^wliole of the commercial community 
of England will bestir themselves, to impress upon Government the 
necessity, for the public good, of an abolition of the East India char- 
ter, and thereby of establishing the right of settlement in India, and 
free trade to China. We could then not only supply foreign qations 
with the staple commodities of the East, on terms more favourable 
than those on which they can import them themselves, but the 
market for our manufactures would be vastly extended — affording 
additional employment to thousands and thousands of our industrious 
countrymen, | 

From the Liverpool Chronicle, January I/. 

In whatever light the consequences resulting from an opening of 
the India trade be considered, the question assumes an aspect of 
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the most interesting charsii^ter to the great bulk of the population- 
of this country. The capitalist would be advantaged by the profits 
of a trade to China, which even now, when it is conducted on a 
system but ill adapted to devclope its importance, or in any great 
degree to advance its extent, yields a profit sufficij.ntly great tb 
enable the Company to withstand the loss and 'expense attending 
the misgovcrnuient of Hindoostan. Not contenting ourselves, 
however, with the mere assertion of that principle w’hich sl^ows 
clearly that the whole nation would be bene^ted 'by the opening of 
the trade, we shall give two facts, which, in cases of this kind, 
are worth a hundred assertions. 

On a recent voyage to the west coast of America, a ship belong- 
ing to Liv;^erpool wa'^ offered a valuable charter, to convey the 
family and the effects of an old Spaniard from that country to 
Canton. The terms of the charter were ag/eed on a basis highly 
advantageous to the owners of the Liverpool ship, when the Bri- 
tish Consul interfered, and rem^ded the captain that he could not 
undertake the voyage, as CaivCon was prohibited to all vessels 
bearing the British fiag, unless sailing in the employment of the 
East India Company. The consequence of this interference was, 
that the British ship was compellefi to abandon the profitable voy- 
age, and to return to Liverpool in ballast, whilst an inferior" 
American vessel was employed for the purpose, and derived an 
enormous profit from the voyage. Well might Mr. Buckingham,, 
when he mentioned this fact, say that the resources and enterprise 
of this country were wasted, and the national fiag made the ensign 
of slavery and prohibition, rather than the proud symbol of perfect 
freedom. 

The foregoing only affects, in its direct operation, jtbe ship- 
owners and the sailors, but the following will show" that it is only 
reasonable to say, that our artisans and labourers are also pre- 
vented acquiring that comfort which aq unbounded demand for 
their labours could not fail to produce. Last week, we extracted a 
passage from a pamphlet on Free Trade and Colonization, which 
showed what good had been effected by the attention of Europeans 
to the cultivation of indigo. If the trade were open, the same 
attention and capital would be applied to the production of cot- 
ton and sugar ; nor can it be doubted that the same improve- 
ment w-ould be made both in the quantity and quality of these 
articl&. The cultivation of sugar and cotton in Hinduostan has 
not, in all probability, undergone any change for tw'o or three 
thousand years 5 but, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, where no 
restrictions have been opposed tfc the application of European 
industry, skill, and capital, in th{' raising and improving of the 
produce of the soil, not only has the result equalled, but it has 
far surpassed, the most sanguine expectations ever entertained on 
the subject. And the effect of the application of European industry 
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and capital to these objects, may be githered from the fact, that 
the prosperity of the islands has materially increased, whilst the 
produce has been extensively improved. The effect abroad has 
been most* beneficial, but the effect on England has not been less 
So, and the gpod effect on the artisans of Liverpool has been con- 
siderable 5 for the* foundry of Fawcett and Co. in this town, has 
sent, during the last eight years, to the islands of Mauritius and- 
Bourbon, no less than 2(X) sugar-mills, most of them with steam- 
engines attached, * Aius calling into active industry crowds of 
intelligent and well-paid mechanics. If the two islands of Bourbon 
and ]\lauritius, wliith arc but specks of earth compared to the 
extent of British India, demand from Liverpool alone so large a 
supply of machinery, what would be required for that^territory — 
as fertile as any other of the trojiical regions — with a population of 
one hundred millions ^)f the most docile and most temperate people 
of the earth ! 

It is evident that the mechanic would be better paid than he is 
now% and tiiat the weaver would fto longer languish at his loom 5 
for, just in the same proportion as British capital and example 
raised the Hindoo from his present miserable condition, would be 
the demand for our manufactures, which, even now% though loaded 
with duties, and difficult to obtain, are eagerly sought as articles 
of dress by the Hindoos. To the merchant, ^le mechanic, and 
the philo'sophcr, the question brings claims for active and unremit- 
ting exertion, which cannot be slighted. If the question be taken 
up by the country, there is not a doubt of its success 5 and, if it 
succeed, there is no part of the community which will not be 
greatly benefited by the triumph. 

• From the Liverpool Times, January 20. 

It will be seen that the Mayor has called a public meeting of the 
inhabitiints of Liverpool oathe subject of the Trade to India and 
China, to be held to-morrow week, the 28th instant. The requisi- 
tion presented to the jMayor on this subject was the most respectable 
we have ever seen on Jiny similar occasion. It comprises our 
wealthiest, most intelligent, and most influential merchants, with- 
out any distinction of party ; and, if the document had either been 
laid in a public place for signature, or handed about with a wish to 
obtain a great number of names, the list might easily have^lieen 
swelled to thousand*?. There is but one feeling in the town on this 
subject, which is, that the monopoly of the East India Company 
imposes a monstrous tax on the nation, and shuts us out from the 
most extensive field of commence this country ever knew. In 
every aspect in which the subjv'ct can be viewed, whether as to 
England, India, or China, as to the Company’s commercial mono- 
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poly or its politica] gov^nmont, as to \realth> to civilization, to 
morals, or to religion, the present system is considered in the highest 
degree absurd and prejudicial. We are happy to learn that the 
same feeling prevails at Manchester ; and that Mr. Buckingham, in 
bis visit of a single day to that town, received such manifestations 
of the spirit that prevails there, as to afford an “earnest that his ap- 
peal to the inhabitants next month will call forth an expression of 
hostility to monopoly not less cordial and unanimous than that 
which has been witnessed in Liverpool. 

A meeting of the Reqiiisitionists took place on Saturday, Mr. 
Gladstone in the cliair, when a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
prepare the resolutions which arc to be submitted to the public 
meeting, r 

From the Liverpool Kaleidoscope i January 20. 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, have participated in the 
gratification and advantages affprded to numerous and most respect- 
able audiences by Mr. Buckingham’s lectures at the Music Ilall, 
on that most important and interesting subject, the Eastern World. 
Mr. Buckingham has travelled and seen much j and, to the posses- 
sion of extensive knowledge and information, he adds the facility of 
communicating them to others, in a manner so pleasing and familiar, 
as greatly to enhance the gratification of tliosc who hear him. He 
is evidently a gentleman of refined taste and cultivated imagination. 
From the immense extent and discursive nature of his subjects, it 
is astonishing that he could do any thing like justice to them ; his 
materials would afford ample scope for a much more extended 
course of lectures 5 and w e have no doubt that such a course would 
prove not only interesting and instructive to the hearers, but also 
lucrative to the lecturer, who, with ihe experience he hsfs now ac- 
quired, (this, being his first attempt at public lecturing,) would be 
enabled to improve both the classification and treatment of his sub- 
jects. Perhaps, too, his style of delivery is rather too easy and 
colloquial, and might occasionally, when the dignity of his subject 
requires it, be more elevated. Be this as it may, his lectures have 
been received here wfith very great satisfaction and applause by a 
numerous and respectable audience j and w^e hope that the success of 
his experiment here will lead him to repeat it elsewhere, and thus 
disseminate thoughout the kingdom, in the most pleasing manner, 
the rilost extensive and important information of which he is pos- 
sessed. He can perform no greater good to his country or mankind 
than by lending his powerful aid to produce up, on the public that 
impression which will lead to the destruction of the monstrous 
monopoly which has so long fetteijid and cramped the energies and 
resources of the Eastern AVorld, and, for the advantage of a few, 
prevented the access of Europeans to a market almost unlimited, to 
the great injury and loss of both Asiatics and Europeans. But the 
subject is leading us beyond the bounds of a reasonable introduc- 
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tion ; and we will, therefore, break off these remarks with the hope 
that Mr. Buckingham will persevere in the good work, and that 
success will speedily crown bis efforts, and those of such real friends 
to their couiUry and their fellow-creatures as co-operate with him. 
Though, of c^Hirse, much of the ground occupied by Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been gonS over before by other travellers, we trust we 
shall need no ajiology for laying before our readers as complete a 
report of the lectures as it is iii our power to give. Much of the 
information is new — m«ch important — and all interesting 5 and in- 
stead of giving detaclied and unconnected fragments, it shall be our 
object, jas far as we ean accomplish it, to lay before our readers a 
correct and symmetrical whole. One further remark, and we have 
done with all we have to say by way of preface j — the applause was 
so frequent, that, for our own convenience, we shall not attempt to 
note every place wherA it occurred, but shall merely mention it 
where it was peculiarly warm and flattering. 

From the Liverpool Coiarier, January 21. 

Beside the general information given to the public by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on the state, customs, and commercial capabilities of the 
countries in which he has travelled, the greatest benefit, we think, 
will result from his giving lectures in the principal towns of the 
kingdom, by turning the attention of the public to that great ques- 
tion, the opening of the trade to India. If Mr. Buckingham had 
intended to take amjde revenge upon the Company for their harsh 
treatment of him, he could not have taken a more effectual method 
than thus proceeding to excite an ardent effort to infringe upon their 
monopoly in the commercial and manufacturing communities of the 
domestic e^ipire. To dissipate the mystery in which Indian affairs 
have been involved, to expose the artifices of an interested mono- 
poly to maintain itself, and to awaken attention to the great re- 
sources of our Indian possessions, are the sure means of raising ob- 
structions, great, and, we hope, effectual to the renewal of the 
charter. We acquit Mr. Buckingham of a vengeful motive ; but 
that this must be the effect is manifest, and we know not that a 
more public-spirited act could have been performed by an indv 
vidual. 

We do not think it necessary to call for absolute proof of all Jlr. 
Buckingham’s statements as to India and China, in order to Sup- 
port the argument that the time is fully come for Parliament to be 
just to the country^ at large, and to wTcst an exclusive right from 
hands which are not powerful enough to turn it to good account for 
themselves, although they are abl,j to shut out the public from the 
benefit. The case does not, in tact, rest so much upon details as 
Upon general and unquestionable facts, which all who have turned 
t he least attention to India could not but know, independent of Mr. 
Buckingham’s statements, although we grant that they come in 
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very opportunely to su^ort and corroborate them. For^ whether 
we regard India with reference to empire or to trade, the argument 
against the Company is equally demonstrative. That the Company 
governs India, is certain 5 but that India is a part of the British em- 
pire, subdued by our valour, and maintained by^our raight, is equally 
certain 5 and, that it should be governed directly from the Crown, and 
independent of the anomaly of an imperium in imperio, is a point on 
which, we think, tried, disinterested, and unprejudiced men, w'ill not 
be found to differ. Up to a certain period,* the anomaly, which had 
grown up gradually with circumstances, might innocently liaA C re- 
mained 5 but that, when a sovereignty was tjffected in that part cjf 
the world ; when millions became the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty in as strict a^sense as any others, a Comi)any of merchants 
and stoctholders should be suffered any lonaier to interpose between 
the Crown and its subjects, was a monstrosity in politics which no- 
thing but negligence on the one part, and a corrupt parliamentary 
influence on the other, could puffer to remain. We ask why India 
alone, of our foreign possessions, should be governed by the inter- 
vention of a power wholly unknow n to the constitution } and why 
George the Fourth should be less a sovereign there than in any 
other part of his dominions? ,.The only answers we ever heard 
merged themselves into tw^o points : the danger of exciting the Na- 
tives on the subject of their superstitions, and the oppressions w’hich 
might be practised upon them. Both pretences are ridiculous. 
With the superstitions of the Natives, Government would no more 
concern itself than the Company, save and except that it would 
not make a dishonourable gain of them, as the Company’s servants, 
in theii^cupidity, have done ; and, as for oppression, the benefit 
would, in the change, be altogether on the side of the Natives. No 
colony, no foreign possession of ours, is oppressed 3 and, !if the Com- 
pany is not free from this charge as to India, then the. objection is 
abundantly answered. The grand remedy for oppression is to bring 
the governors under the influence of public opinion. This cannot 
be whilst India is a locked-up country 3 and this can only take place 
when it is placed under the eye, and in the interests, of this country, 
by free and unrestricted intercourse. The true policy of Great Bri- 
^in is to consolidate her vast, but scattered, empire 3 and, for effect- 
ing this, there is no means but that of exerting a direct protectiv’^e 
influence upon every part, and by opening the door for the circula- 
tion of her science, her laws, and her liberties, tliroughout every part, 
as it may be prepared for them. So much for the question of em* 
pire 3 let India feel that it is protected by just Jaws and by a pater- 
nal government, and she becomes, for ages yet to come, ^1 our 
own. The half-castes especially, now shut out from all interest in 
the country which has bred them, and who ought to be the connect- 
ing link between the aboriginal natives and us, w^ould, in that case, 
become our natural allies, and the best agents for the diffusion of 
our knowledge, our arts, and our modes of thinking. 
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As for the question of trade, it is too obvious to dwell upon. 
We can spin cotton for India, we can manufacture it for India ; we 
have a thousand manufactures whiCli the people would be glad to 
take, if they ^lad any thing to give for them. Tliey have now little 
to ^ive, not bcfl^use their country is not productive, but because its 
productiveness is ncA called forth. That only is wanting to open 
markets among countless millions, and to give us, in return, the 
artiolep wc now get from countries of more scanty population. 

That, in effecting a i?hangc demanded by the welfare and im- 
provement of our Indian empire, and by the general right of the 
mercantil*} interest at •home to be placed on equal ground with the 
nmnopolists, every just consideration is to be paid to circumstances, 
so that no mischief shall arise from hasty and ill-digested,arrange- 
ments, we concede. The first step is to open the trade, and to 
afford fticilities for the establishment of mercantile houses in differ- 
ent parrs of India, and for the employment of British capital to im- 
prove the ])roduce of the country, bpth in its quality and quantity. 
Tor this no delay is required. The»change in the government of 
India is more delicate, because any change is apt to awaken suspi- 
cion among an ignorant population, and because the constant cry of 
the Company’s servants in the eai;s of the Natives has been, that 
India is now better governed by themselves than any other adminis- 
tration of its alfairs would allow. The alterations ought, therefore, 
to be brought on by degrees, and with as few changes in names, and 
designations of officers and magistrates, as possible. We grant, too, 
that to form a just and well-adapted government for India, will re- 
quire grout deliberation, and more especially in order to secure its 
constant responsibility to public opinion at home, which is the best 
check that affairs so distant can be placed under. * But these are 
the very reftsons why the public should now agitate the question, 
and force it immediately upon the attention of our statesmen, that, 
when the time for bringing the subject before Parliament shall ar- 
rive, every plan may be mature. Mr. Buckingham’s lectures will 
employ the attention of the community at large in the towns he may 
visit ; but our enlightened and practical merchants must no longer 
let the matter sleep. They must unite to lead on, and rightly to 
direct, public opinion, and so to bring the case, in due time, before 
Parliament, that all may feel that the claims they make are the result 
of wise and well-informed consideration, and that they will be msyn- 
tained by firmness. AVith regard to Liverpool, at least, the mStter 
will not sleep 5 as a requisition, numerously Jind most respectably 
signed, has been presented to our worthy ('hief Magistrate, request- 
ing him to call a meeting to consider of the best means of removing 
the present restrictions upon our c<|mmercial intercourse with China 
and India, His Worship has appointed next Wednesday for the 
meeting, and we doubt not but it will present an array of influence 
and talent worthy of the high commercial rank which Liverpool 
holds in the empire. 
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Before quitting Liverpool, the following fact, first learnt there, 
and placed in Mr. Buckingham’s hands, in writing, during the de- 
livery of his last lecture deserves to be record^. It is given in 
the words of the original writer : • 

' A ship-owner of this town had a vessel on the^est coast of 
Mexico, the captain of which was offered a very eligible charter to 
go from thence to Canton, to convey thither the person, family, and 
effects of an old Spaniard, resident there, who w'jis apprehensive of 
the confiscation of his property by the Mexi(fan Government. The 
terms of the charter had been agreed upon, when the British Consul 
reminded the captain that it w’ould be an infrkigement of iShe East 
India Company’s charter for a British vessel to go from any part 
of the world to ChinjCand the voyage was consequently abandoned ; 
when the vessel, not being able to procure any other employment, 
was compelled to come away in ballast. 'J'fle absurdity of such a 
regulation is* very evident, as this is a trade in wdiich the East India 
Company do not participate, ^n American, French, or any other 
ship, except one bearing the Bntish flag, might perform the voyage, 
but the same indulgence is refused to a British ship, although it 
cannot be shown how such a permission could possibly interfere 
even with the monopoly of the Eqst India Company, admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that it should still be tolerated.’ 

• 

On bis return through Manchester and Birmingham, in his way to 
London, Mr. Buckingham met with the same cordial reception, and 
same assurance of support, from men of all parties ; and on his arrival 
in town, found letters already awaiting him from Glasgow, Leeds, 
Hull, Whitby, Bristol, and Dublin, inviting him to make an early 
visit to each. * i 

The contrast to all this presented by the London papers generally 
is worthy of remark. The leading daily prints, not yet being able 
to see bow their pecuniary interests would be likely to be affected 
by any early disclosure of hostility to the East India Company, had 
hitherto maintained a dignified silence. Two among them only 
ventured on any direct advocacy of abolishing the existing state of 
things ; and their articles we give : 

From the Morning Advertiser, January 15. 

-The visit of Mr. Buckingham to Liverpool, for the purpose of 
organizing an opposition to the renewal of the East India Company's 
charter, has been followed by more decisive success than could wdi 
have been expected. From the i merchants of Liverpool, he has 
already, on the motion of the Mayor, received a vote of thanks, and 
the most cordial wishes for the success of his enterprise in othe^ 
towns he may visit ; and from the opinions entertained in this 
country generally respecting the advantages of a free trade with 
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India and China^ we doubt not that his Joctrines will everywhere 
meet wdtli the most enthusiastic reception. 

We have no wish either to damp the ardour of Mr. Buckingham, 
or to depredate, in public estimation, the value of the trade which is 
n(fw almost pionopolized by the East India Company. We are 
fully alive to the merits of the former, and the advantages which 
would accrue to the public from the latter 3 for, if there is any one 
respepting the commerce of this country more notorious than another, 
it is that of the grAit national loss at which the trade, both to India 
and China, is carried ^^n by the East India Company. For every 
article, jn fact, of reajly national consumption which vce. receive from 
cither quarter, we pay, on the lowest calculation, a full third more 
than \ve should be under any necessity of [)aying, were the trade 
free 3 while, to add still more to the disadvantages accruing from 
the present system, it is all but certtiin that the Company which 
enjoys such exclusive benefits at the expense of the country, does 
not reaj) any corresponding advantage from them. 

In discussing this question, howwer, it ought to be taken into 
account tliat, but fur the East India Company, we should not now 
have possessed either the paramount dominion which we now ex- 
ercise in the East 5 or India, on thg other hand, have proved such a 
fertile mine of wealth and commercial enterprise as it now is. It is 
to ir that we owe both the one aud the other 3 and it must also be 
taken into consideration, that the Company is eiifttled to compen- 
sation whenever its dominion shall be wrested from it. This is one 
drawback on the advantages which would accrue to the public from 
throwing open the trade with India and China, and there are others 
of no mean importance which might be stated 3 but, after all, if a 
satisfactory arrangement can be entered into with the Company, 
there is nc^ denying that, wlien the excessive anticipations of im- 
mense and unheard-of advantages from it have died away, and re- 
gular commerce succeeded to the fiiolish speculations which a free 
trade would be certain to create, great national advantages would 
result from a change of system 3 and that the public mind could not 
in the mean time be better employed, than in acquiring correct 
notions on the subject, and preparing itself for a full, fair, and un- 
biassed discussion of the question. 

It vrould be very easy to show, in reference to this last paragraph, 
that were it not for the national wealth and national forces* the 
East India Company could never have either obtained or secured 
their conquests in Jndia 3 and that the dominion is not the Com- 
pany's but the King's. It is part of the British empire, and in the 
-entire custody of King, Lords, ^nd Commons, to give away, by 
treaty, to any foreign power, to declare independent, or to retain 
under any form of government they choose 5 — but there will be time 
enough to discuss this view of the question when the exclusive 
monopoly of the trade is done away. 
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From the British Traveller, Januanj 15. 

Mr. Buckingham's lectures on the advantages to be derived from 
the opening of the trade with India and China, have produced a very 
strong impression in Liverpool ; and as it is the int^;ntion of that 
gentleman to advocate the same cause in all the principal towns and 
cities of the kingdom, the friends of free trade will find him an 
efficient and active labourer in the promotion of one of the greatest 
objects they can desire, — the overthrow of that giant of monopoly, 
the East India Company. 

There is something of retributive justice Mr. Buckingham 

has felt the arm of power; he w^as persecuted in India ; helms been 
driven to England ; and here he stands up with the authority of an 
eye-witness and a sufferer to oppose the system, and rouse the 
energies of the country to the vindication <.f its commercial and 
political character from reproach. His enemies, and the enemies 
of every thing that is liberal in trade and government, have them- 
selves placed him upon that stage from whence he can annoy them 
with most effect ; and we hope, for the sake of all the great prin- 
ciples involved in the question, that they will reap the full benefit 
of his spirited exertions. 

His lecture, which appeared at some length in *' The Liverpool 
Times * of Tuesday, furnishes the most conclusive testimony of the 
evils which have resulted from the continmince of the charter. The 
people of that enterprising city in which he commenced his Ia))ours, 
have acknowledged them by a vote of thanks ; and, indeed, it would 
be strange if, upon a question so clear as the impolicy of perpetuating 
the most enormous and unwieldy monopoly that ever existed, there 
should be any difference of opinion araoiigst a class of merchants as 
intelligent as any that can be found in any part of the kingdom, not 
excepting London itself. 

In addition to the commercial advantages which would at once 
be realized by a total change of system towards our Asiatic colonies, 
there are still wider and brighter views of improvement to stimulate 
the benevolent feelings of society on this important subject. We 
owe to India a great moral debt. The misgovernment of a com- 
mercial junta, actuated by a grasping spirit, and constructed upon a 
principle which excludes all that is elevating in the soul of commerce, 
whilv;^it accumulates and condenses all that is demoralizing and in- 
jurious, has visited the kingdoms and principalities of Asia like a 
j^ague. The history of our connection with that country, is one 
upon which no Englishman would wish to dwell. It is time that 
we should furnish a brighter page — ^it is time that we should con- 
tribute to the moral and intellectual improvement of the Natives ; 
not by sending missionaries to wander over tracts of desolation and 
ignorance, but by encouraging, or, vre should rather say, permitting, 
British residents to settle amongst them, and carry into the heart 
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of those extensive regions the habits and institutions which are 
calculated to spread by example. The ])hilaiilhropist and the reli- 
gionist will find an ample field for the exercise of their best affections 
in forwarding the promotion of those enlightened commercial views, 
which are identified with the prosperity of nations, and the general 
improvement of th^ human race. 


We torn to another side of the picture, for the purpose of seeing 
what are the ‘^ort (5f and what the force with which they 

are n‘ied, by those '^vho^^ftSse any alteration in the existing system. 
W e are satisfied thafcHIre mere exhibition of the folly they display 
will be*suflicient to work its own remedy. Take the following: 

From the Morning Journal, January 14. • 

Mr. Buckingham, who, we should have thought, had obtained 
notoriety enough, is, we perceive, riding the provinces, in order to 
teach the natixes of Liverpool and other places his maxims of poli- 
tical economy, and hi' system of governing India. It is rather far- 
cical, considering the c\fent of this gentleman's pretensions, to see 
him reading l( < inrt s, written by himself, perhaps, in the English . 
language, to the grave and learned sages of Liverpool. It is a 
sireich of conjplai'ianco un his pait for which certainly we were not 
prepared, and a stretch of absurdity on the part of his hearers which 
we could not have expected. After this, we should rfiot be surprised 
to see Mr. Hunt lecturing to the Parisians on the art of making 
blacking, or a London chimney-sweep expounding to our country 
cousins the mysteries uf cleaning flues, s\^eeping soot, or wheedling 
With the kitchen maids in the cold niornings. 

"J hat Mr. Buckingham has published a few books about India, 
and a few jpore about himself, we can easily credit, though, we thank 
Heaven, we haw never had the pleasure of reading either the one 
set or the otlicr, I’hat he may have something to communicate 
relative to the trade of India is possible enough. We do not insi- 
nuate that Mr. Buckingham is not a very well-informed man, for 
•we positively know nothing to the contrary. He is quite justified, 
w e also admit, in hawking his kno*wledge, of whatever nature it may 
be, through the country, and to the best market. We protest we 
find no fault with this. He has a clear right to travel and sell, even 
without a license ^ and w^e wish him .success and good returns. 

But the rather revolting part of the business is to see the geifAe- 
men of Liverpool — the Croppers, Gladstones, Bensons, Roscoes, , 
and others — liberally patronising such chariatanerie and presump- ^ 
tion. If the motives* of the parties were pure — if they had the good 
of their country in view — if they were not tainted by paltry selfish- 
ness on the one side, and mean revenge and disap[)ointment on the 
other, then their folly would be more pardonable. They wish the 
destruction of the East India Company, and arc desirous to partake 
of the profits of the Canton tea trade. All this is very natural, and 

OrieniMl Herald, FoL 20. • Q 
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it is equally natural for the Company to oppose their wishes^ and 
retain their monopoly as long as they can. But by what motives 
is their travelling teacher inspired ? He is a disappointed applicant 
at the East India Board — ^he was sent out of India for his meddling 
politics — and he has lived upon ' his misfortunes,’ as he calls them, 
ev'er since. In all our experience we never knew a man turn his 
mishaps into such a source of revenue as Mr. Buckingham. Puff 
in the play’s calamities, in point of profit, were mere scrapings to 
those of this injured and unfortunate, editor. , Hcfscems to be desir- 
ous of injuring the Company from the sais^^otivcs. He, perhaps, 
thinks that to rob them of their business^P^he only way to save 
them, and that to reduce their profits is the best mode of increasing 
their dividends. But Mr. Buckingham forgets that their condition 
and ,his are rather different. They are not likely to flourish on 
their wrongs, nor find sugar for their tea, if the tea be taken away 
from them.* 


But the exhibition shows to^ what shifts the Liverpool patriots 
will resort in order to gain their object. Base lucre is the motive, 
and, therefore, Mr. Cropper smiles on Mr. Buckingham ! — the twist 
and the calicoes are concerned, therefore ISIr. Gladstone bows to 
the traveller ! — the sugar and tea trade arc involved, therefore Mr. 
Benson stands behind the chair of Mr, Buckingham ! Oh dear ! 
oh dear ! — but |o much for quackery and Mr. Buckingham ! 

Nota Bene , — How comes it that the Liverpool people have taken 
a useful avocation out of the hands of Mr. Iliiskisson, and preferred 
Mr. Buckingham to him ^ Their representative being now out of 
office, and consequently in good health, ought to have obtained the 
lectureship.* ' 


On reading this, article, the following letter was addi^jssed to the 
Editor in reply : 

To the Editor of the Morning Journal, 

Sir, — ^The space you have bestowed, in your Journal of the 14tli, 
on a notice of ray late visit to Liverpool, is a proof that it possessed 
at leaft sufficient importance in your estimation to deserve accusa- 
tion } and you are too much of an Englishman, I should hope, to 
refuse an equal space to a defence. I therefore rely with confidence 
0^1 your admitting from me a brief reply. 

Whether my pretensions to communicate to my fellow-country- 
men such knowledge as I may possess, be not quite as well-founded 
as those of any other public writer who communicates his opinions to 
the trorld ; and whetlier there be any greater presumption in seek- 
to inform mankind by reading or speaking in a large assembly, 
fibairby writing in the columns of a newspaper, others may deter- 
mine : but the world has at least some guarantee for my experience 
on the subjects on which 1 treat, having passed nearly fifteen years 
as a traveller and a merchant in Asia, and a public writer in India^ 
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and in England on the affairs of the East, 'fr all the writers in your 
Journal can produce as good credentials, you are more fortunate than 
most of your contemporaries. 

That you\have never read any of the works which have met 
with such flattering reception from the rest of my countrymen, I 
can very readily bcljevc : but this, with most men, would be a 
reason why they should susjiend their judgment as to the capacities 
of their author. Eut when you suppose that I make my infor- 
mation a mere matter of trade, and ' hawdv it about,’ as you ele- 
gantly term it, at the b(?st market, you must also be ignorant that 
I have devoted the whefie of the profits arising from my late lec- 
tures to*‘lhe public u5e, and have not touched a shilling of it as 
my own. M’hcn " The Morning Journal,’ or any other English 
newspaper, does the same, no one, I should hope, woald deny 
them the merit of sincerity and disinterestedness at least, and this 
is all the merit I claim. ' , 

It is a mistake to suppose that I was sent out of India for my 
' meddling politics,’ — a very vague* but sufficiently expressive 
jihrase 3 — I was removed from that country for anticipating the 
decision of the constituted authorities in this country, in calling in 
question the propriety of a local appointment of a Scotch clergy- 
man to be a clerk to a committee fdr supplying the Indian Govern- 
ment with stationery, which appointment was no sooner heard of 
in England, than it was annulled by the united voic^j of the India 
Company and the Board of Control. My offence, therefore, was, 
maintaining the opinion of the higher authorities in this couritry, 
against the inferior authorities on the spot, — an indiscretion of 
which " I'he Morning Journal’ w’ould, I thought, have be^n the 
last to complain. It would be deemed rather a severe punishment 
by you, no^loubt, to have your journal suppressed, your fortune 
destroyed, and yourself transported, without trial, to a distant 
country, for venturing to censure some local appointment in Ire- 
land, which the ('abinet itself should equally, {is soon as it heard of 
it, disapprove. This, then, was exactly my case. 

Whether the gentlemen of Liverpool were less pure than other 
merchants, when actuated by inotTVes of gain, it is not for |ne to 
pronounce. But 1 have yet to learn that the East India Company^ 
or any other trading bodies, are free from the'^ selfishness* of which 
you seem to think so ill. If it be ‘ quackery’ to endeavour ^ 
increase the revenue of the country irom trade, then are the 
wisest and best of men in your own calender the greatest ^ quacks’ 
in the land, for this is their perpetual boast, and their chief praise; 
and if it be also ^ quackery’ to endeavour, by free commercial 
intercourse, to enrich this country, as well as those with which 
«uch intercourse is maintained, and by this means to introduce 
improvement and civilization among millions of our fellow- beings, 
Jiow sunk in ignorance, idolatry, and wretchedness, then 1 am 

♦Q 2 
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willing to be considered guilty of what other men designate by a 
less obnoxious term : — this, and not my own profit or pleasure 
merely, (though I hold these to be no dishonour for any^man justly 
to pursue,) being what I chiefly have in view. ^ 

If there be others, entirely free, in all their tbougl^ts and actions, 
from any thing which can even bear the semblance of interested 
motives, 1 should say, * Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.* — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, ^ 

J. S. Buckingham.* 


A still better answer to this tirade of ^ The Morning .To&rnar is 
to be found, however, in the following article froir The Liverpool 
Times* ot January 20 : 

'A London paper, “ The Morning Journal,” which is labouring to 
write itself into notoriety by all manner of violent and abusive ar- 
ticles, by reckless assertions and extravagant declamation, tries to 
throw contempt on Mr Buckingham and on the merchants of Liver- 
pool for the part they are taking to oppose the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter. The pjilpaple folly of this journalist 
counteracts the effect of his unprincipled abuse. He confesses he 
has never read Mr Buckingham’s w'orks, and yet he presumes to 
designate him an empiric. He says that the Gladstones, the Crop- 
pers, &c. of this town are influenced by the mere selfish considera- 
tion of a wish to extend their own trade to the East. Grant that it 
were so. Are^merchants the only persons who are to be debarred 
from expressing their opinions on a mercantile question ? Is it a 
heinous crime for intelligent commercial men to show the legisla- 
ture how the commerce of the country may be extended ? Are the 
flree and enlightened merchants of Liverpool, or the interested pro- 
prietors of the East India Company — a large proportion of whom 
are wholly ignorant of trade, being landed gentlemen, women, and 
children — more likely to give such advice to Government as would 
best promote the interests of the community ? Can there, by pos- 
sibility, be a better guide to the legislature as to the capability of 

♦ This letter was sent to ' Tlie Morning JournaP by a messenger ; but 
refused insertion, on the plea of wanting room (and this at a time when 
n^thiff parliamentary nor any other public proceedings occupiedits space); 
hia, bn a second application, the truth was made more apparent, as it 
was distinctly stated, that it would not appear in * The Morning Journal* 
unless paid for I This is a fair specimen of the manner in which the 
worst jiari of the Loudon press is made subservient to the most dis- 
^acefm tratfic^first, o])taining (as there can now be little doubt diat it 
irat obtained from an interested quarter) the requisite payment for 
attaching individual ; and then demanding payment for inserting his 
defence : for there can be no good reason to suppose that the one would 
be done without payment, any more than the other. Upon such a traf- 
fic in men’s reputation as this, it is unnecessary to offer a word of 
comment. 
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improvement in any branch of trade^ than the opinions of the most 
experienced merchants of the country, who are in constant corre- 
spondence^ith all parts of the world ? If the Gladstones and the 
Croppers tiiink they can derive benefit from opening the trade to 
tile East, th3>r opinion is worth more than that of all the ministerial 
and opposition bennies of the Houses of Parliament put together ; 
and we defy those gentlemen to derive profit themselves, without 
sharing the benefU with manufacturers, shippers, and indeed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with every class in the nation. 

We might safely challenge a more ingenious and better informed 
persotv-than the WTittr above-mentioned, to point out any town or 
city in the kingdom wdiere the East India question is likely to be 
so well understood and so iTidependently viewed as in JLiverpool. 
No town, exccjit London, has such frequent intercourse with India, 
or sees so many indivMiials who Jire returning from that country. 
No town whatever contains merchants who have more enlarged 
views, or more extensive informatiQn, with regard to the commerce 
of the w orld. No town is more exempt from any ties or interests, 
which could influence its merchants to oppose the general good. 
Inasmuch as Liverpool is interested in the question, precisely inso^ 
much is the opinion of its merchants the more valuable ; because it 
is manife.st that Liverpool cannot be benefited in this matter but by 
an extension of the trade ; and an extension of the^ trade is a benefit 
to the whole nation. It is true that Liverpool is interested in abo- 
lishing the Company’s monopoly •, but so is all England ; and, there- 
fore, if this is a reason why Liverpool should not be active, it is an 
equally good reason against the activity of any other place within 
the limits of the British dominions. In short, according to the rea- 
soning of this sapient journalist, nobody has a right to oppose the 
wrong d(1!ie by the Company, except those who have no interest in 
the question, and know nothing about it ! 

But we shall give, in the fewest possible words, several weighty 
reasons why the mercantile population of Liverpool should earnestly 
and perseveringly seek the entire abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter and government ; 

1st. Because the East India Company is the largest, closest, and 
most prejudicial monopoly existing in this country, and stands in. 
flagrant opposition to the principles of free trade. 

2d. Because it shuts out the merchants and the capital of^hg* 
land from the whole territory of India, with the exception of a few 
towns on the coast, where merchants have no means of sending 
their goods into the interior, except such as depend wholly on the 
Company’s pleasure, ^ 

3d. Because the vast population of Hindoostan, who are eager to 
receive our goods, cannot obtain them but at such enhanced prices 
and with so much difficulty (owing to the Company’s regulations) 
as almost to amount to prohibition. 
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4tb. Because Englishmen going out to India are subject to the 
arbitrary authority of the Company, who may banish ^them iroiii 
their concerns and the country without trial, and ac an hour’s 
notice. 

5th. Because the Company, from its very constitution, is wholly 
unfit to govern an extensive territory, and has more powerful mor 
fives to bad and negligent government than to good government. 

6th. Because the Coinjiany has, in /f/ct,^misgoverned India, op- 
pressed Englishmen, incurred an enormous debt, and grossly mis- 
managed its own mercantile concerns. 

7 th. Because the rapid and extraordinary increase of the private 
trade to India, since the partial opening of the trade in 1813, (not- 
withstanding all the restrictions to which it is subject,) whilst the 
Company’sc trade has, during the same ijeriod, been stationary, 
proves, beyond dispute, the infinite superiority of free trade to mo- 
nopoly, and the great capabilities of Indian commerce. 

8th. Because the East India Company engrosses the trade to 
China, shutting out our merchants from the most extensive market 
in the world, and enhancing the price of tea^ nearly 100 per cent, 
to the people of this country j thereby exacting from them, for the 
support of its owm costly and corrupt system, a tax of nearly one 
million sterling^per annum. 

9th. Because the merchants of Great Britain arc thus subjected 
to restrictions from which the merchants of all other nations are 
ex^pt, and our commercial rivals are benefiting by our loss. 

10 th. Because the United States have their teas at little more 
than half the price of this country, and have cultivated the commerce 
with China to so great an extent, that within thirty or^forty years 
it has risen (in imports and exports) to 3,443,504/. per annum, — 
being only 275,884/. less than the amount of the commerce of the 
East India Company with China, though the latter has been esta- 
blished 150 years, and though England Inis vastly greater means 
of consuming the products of China, and of sending in return such 
manu&ctures as the Chinese are likely to buy. 

We .might assign many other reasons, political, commercial, and 
moral, and put those already assigned in new lights 5 but the fore- 
goiing are in odr opinion >4ar more than sufficient to convince any 
m^, not biassed by some powerful interest, that every exertion 
ought to be made, with unremitting perseverance, by the people of 
this country, to prevent the renewal of the East India Company’s 
(jharter. 

The next article on this subject which has met our observation 
is the following : 

Ff'om the Morning Past, January I 7 . 

It was to be expected, that as the period approaches for tbe rer 
newal of the East India Company’s charter, or for effecting a total 
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change in the system of governing our Oriental empire, the large 
class of British merchants interested in the private trade would be 
sufficienl^'’ anxious <and sufficiently active in their exertions to se- 
cure all practicable extension of their privileges. 

We some time^go recommended to all the parties interested in 
this very important question to abstain from all premature agitation 
of it 5 assuring them that it would in due time undergo the most 
caifeful, anxious,«md deliberate revision of his Majesty's Government, 
and that, previous to iny decision, every source of information would 
be explored, and the views and representations of every party be not 
onlyreceivedj butYairly weighed, rigorously sifted, and accurately 
compared, in order to enable Ministers to arrive at a conclusion the 
most conducive to the general welfare of the state. » 

The mercantile bo^y, we rejoice to say, have coinciefed with us in 
opinion, and have accordingly reposed in the tranquil and satisfied 
assurance that their interests, and those of the community at large, 
involved in this important subjcct,^night be safely left to the wisdom, 
moderation, and ecpiiiy which distinguish his Majesty’s advisers. 
That this is the predominant feeling of the commercial world, no 
stronger proof need be adduced than the fact, that the first move- 
ment towards the public diseusSion of the subject, as one of imme- 
diate and practical imi)ortance, has proceeded, not from any com- 
mercial corporation, not from any sea- port town^ not even from any 
individual merchant, but from the Editor of a monthly publication, 
who has set up the trade of an itinerant lecturer, and very modestly 
elected himself to the office of instructor-general to the merchants 
of England, and their guardian and protector against the imminent 
danger of misconceiving or overlooking their own interests, in con- 
nection* with East India affairs. 

Among the enterprising and intelligent merchants of Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, and the other out-ports of the kingdom, opinions and 
arguments adverse to the monopoly of the East India Company are 
popular, no doubt j and the self-apjx)inted lecturer selected the 
former of those places, with great discretion, for his d^but in the new 
character he has assumed. His auditors of the above. description, 
if he had any such, would, he therefore knew, content themselves 
with laughing at his presumption without exposing or chastising it, 
while those of a lower grade were sure to acquiesce and a^laud. 
The selection of Liverpool, therefore, as the scene of bis iiAugural 
dissertation, was judicious ; although it would perhaps have argued 
greater niagnaniputy, a stronger confidence in the solidity of his 
arguments, and in his owm powers of enforcing them, as w'ell as a 
more^ccurate judgment as to the circle in W'hich such instruction as 
he bad to offer was most likely to be required, if he had chosen a 
spot somewhat nearer to Leadcnhall-street, and had commenced his 
meritorious crusade against the commercial apathy and the political 
ignorance which he deems himself of all mankind the best qualified 
to encounter and subdue, in some region of the mercantile world. 
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where prejudices in favour of the chartered privileges of a Company 
of merchants, the founders of a boundless and splendid empire, may 
be still supposed to lurk. 

As an authority upon the commercial branch of the ■ abject, there 
is little danger of this travelling lecturer bcin^ overrated by the 
persons whom he has so generously undertaken to instruct ; and 
upon its political and constitutional branches, which are of much 
higher importance, they will judge how w^l he is qualified for a- 
teacher, when they recollect him as the individual who was expelled 
from India, because, after repeated expostulations, he persisted in 
the belief, that unreserved political discussion might be carried on 
by means of the Press of Calcutta with as little danger as in the 
Strand. As to the anecdotes with which he will seek, no doubt, to 
enliven his discourses, and to illustrate the character of the Indian 
Government* the only safe course, and that\vhich his auditors will 
no doubt adopt, is to receive them with great caution. He has 
sustained severe losses and'disajflpointments from what he considers 
the arbitrary, and what other more disinterested persons think the 
prudent and necessary, conduct of the Indian Government. He is 
personally and individually the enemy of that Government ; and 
this will be sufficient, in the estimation of every candid mind, to 
render the personal testimony he may offer against any part of its 
conduct not only Auspicious but inadmissible.' 


As an illustration of the character of this paper, whose circu- 
lation is confined to what are called exclusively the ^ fashionable 
circles,’ we cannot resist giving this short sentence, as the con- 
clusion of the article immediately following the one we have 
quoted, and relating to the recall of Lord Anglesea from Ire- 
land. The writer says ; 

' Our army and navy is an ample shield for their protection 5 
while the hand of taxation lies more lightly on Ireland than upon 
almost any other country in Europe, and we would not be far out 
of the way of saying in the whole world. But it may be asked,, 
bow will’^you govern Ireland ? Will you grant the Agitators what 
they demand ? Certainly not 5 and for the most plain and intel- 
ligible reason, that they form no part of the necessary condition 
aiid^appiness of the great hulk of the people of that country ; and 
we are persuaded that from the moment the Catholics are admitted 
into political power in this country, the downfall our Protestant 
constitution mil cowmencej and the sun of England's glory will 
set for ever. Send them a Lord Lieutenant who will govern 
them as they ought to be governed, by trampling down the seeds 
of rebellion, and manacling the Agitators by the strong arm of the 
law. Emancipation such as the priests and their colleagues are 
now calling for, is a dreadful farce — nothing more than a imniote- 
hank trick got up by a few, with a view to deceive the British, 
people!!.’’ 
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After such a declaration with respect to our sw/er-country, as it 
is sometimes called, (though this is rather harsh treatment for so 
endearii 5 ^ a relation,) we might expect but little mercy for India. 
Though sv^h a writer, howev^er, might be inaccessible to reason 
himself, some o{ his readers might be worth convincing 3 and 
accordingly the following letter was addressed to him : 

• J'o the Editor of the Morning Post» 

Sir, — It was not until my return to town from Liverpool, that I 
had an opportunitv of seeing your remarks on my late visit to that 
place, as contained in your paper of the 1 7'th inst. I embrace the 
first opportunity, therefore, of claiming that fair hearing, in reply 
to which, as an linglish gentleman, and a warm friend to ‘ the 
constitution as by law established,’ you will no doubt accord to 
me : since it is one^f the best parts of that constitution, that no 
man shall be condemned unheard. 

You remark, first, that I h^ve ' taken up the trade of an 
itinerant lecturer,* and have ^ very modestly fleeted myself to the 
office of instructor-generi^l to the merchants of England.’ It may, 
perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this, to say, that I have given 
over all the profits of the trade, if it must so be cailed,>.^,to a 
public fund for promoting the object which I advocated by my 
pen, — a degree of self-denial which is not, I btlieve, usually prac- 
tised by those who * take up the trade of stationary lecturers/ 
and ^ elect themselves to the office of instructor-general,’ in the 
newspapers of England. I do not feel myself, therefore, at all 
injured by the comparison with other public speakers, whether they 
are itinerant, as are our judges and barristers, or fixed to one 
assemMy, like our members of parliament 3 since my trade, at least, 
is not to fill my own pockets, nor my authority for addressing 
others derived from a less jiopular source than that of any news- 
paper editor in England. 

You observe that the selection of Liverpool as the place of my 
d^bnt was judicious, but that it would have argued greater con- 
fidence and magnanimity, if I had commenced my opposition to 
the India Company somewhat nearer to Leadenhall-street. Sir> 
my opposition was commenced under the very eye, nay, I may 
say, in the very teeth of the Government in India itself, with the 
sword suspended over my neck, — a situation in which men (who are 
much troubled with fear, do not usually oppose authonty. 1 
sacrificed an income of H,OOOl, per annum, rather than shrink 
ftom what I conscientiously deemed my duty; and on my landing 
in England, I continued my opposition to the India Compaify, in 
their own court, in Leadenhall-street — ^face to face with its Di- 
rectors ; before the King in Council, and all the Judges of the 
land : and, lastly, in Parliament, and before a Committee, com- 
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posed chiefly of the very Directors to W’hom I was opposed. I 
have since, for five successive years, continued my opposition by 
the monthly journal to which you allude, which is mo|^S eagerly 
read in Leadenhall-street than in any other part of tb;j kingdom. 
I am, therefore, free, I hope, from the charge of seeking a distant 
spot as the place of my dthuL I have attacked the enemy in 
his own fortress, and ask nothing better than to meet him there 
again. 

You anticipate that ' the enterprising an(f intelligent merchants 
of Liverpool, if any such should form part of my audience, would 
content themselves with laughing at my presumption, without 
exposing or chastising it/ Ho>v this anticipation has been fulfilled,, 
may be gathered from the fact, that the Mayor of that opulent 
town,* and twenty or thirty of its leading merchants, including a 
majority of tjiose whose political opinions and general confidence 
in the wisdom of his Majesty’s ministers resemble your own, 
thought niy lectures worthy of the very unusual honour of a public 
vote of thanks — which did nbt meet with one dissentient voice 
in an assembly 6f several hundreds; that a requisition for a 
public meeting, with which this was followed up, received, in the 
course of a single day, 164 signatures of the very first merchants 
of Liverpool, whether they are judged by their wealth, their 
intelligence, or tl^ir loyalty ; and that there is no example, within 
the memory of any inhabitant of that great commercial town, of 
such perfect unanimity, of all sects and parties, as prevailed on this 
occasion. 

I need, perhaps, say little more, except that I am anxious to un- 
deceive you as to the cause of my removal from India, It was not, 
as you suppose, for persisting in any particular belief, though that 
would, indeed, be a strange reason to assign for utterly ruining any 
man ; but it was for observing what, I am sure, no one will more 
readily admit than yourself, that the sacred character of the clergy 
ought to be respected ; and that the uniting in their persons lay 
offices derogatory to their clerical dignity, was an error of judgment 
in the local government, which was likely to be corrected by the 
authorities at home. This prediction w’as literally fulfilled. The 
appointment in question, which gave to a minister of the church 
the place of clerk to a committee for supplying the offices in India 
witlLstationery, was no sooner heard of by the India Company and 
the Board of Control in England, than both these authorities con- 
curred in its impropriety, and the individual was accordingly de- 
prived of the very appointment which I had featured to predict 
would be taken from him. With all the respect which you profess,, 
and, no doubt, sincerely entertain, towards those powerful bodies, I 
cannot believe that an auticipation of their official judgment and 
decision will be regarded by you as a very heinous crime, since it 
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is practised by every newspaper that supports the measures of 
Governnient in England, every day, and is often productive of very 
great p^ic good. 

V J. S. Buckingham.* 


From the Public Ledger, January 22. 

'Considerablemgitation has been created in Liverpool, in conse- 
quence of some lecftires delivered by Mr. Buckingham, upon the 
subject of a free t||ade with India. It will be seen, from an article 
in (Jur paper to-day, that this gentleman lately introduced to the 
notice of the coimnercial residents of that most populous and flour- 
ishing town, the advantages which would arise if thestrade to that 
part of the world was thrown open. He described — a fact, however,, 
which is well knowil — the immense benefits which ^ould accrue by 
removing the present restrictions to a free intercourse. He parti- 
cularised the commodities, the productions of the soil, and enume- 
rated vsome of them as being pdhuliarly under the control of the 
East India Company, who participate in the trade exclusively* 
With that, of course, we, as Journalists, have nothing to do ; but, 
whatever relates to the commerce of this country with our foreign 
possessions, naturally becomes with us a matter for consideration 
and notice. It is on that account we have deqned it expedient to 
give some extracts from the lectures of Mr, Buckingham, who 
seems to have obtained considerable information upon the subjects 
upon which he dilates. Indeed, his long residence in India has 
given him frequent opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with the Indian trade, and with the productions of the country, and 
of fori^ing an estimate of the benefits likely to ensue from remov- 
ing the restrictions. This, as we have before said, is a subject upon 
which we offer no opinion. But he seems to have made some im- 
pression upon the merchants of Liverpool, for a meeting was lately 
held in the Music Hall of that town, which was attended by most 
of the leading men engaged in commercial pursuits. Mr. Bucking- 
ham at that meeting unfolded his views upon the subject ; from 


* This letter the Editor, with ^^reat justice and liberality, inserted in 
his paper of the 22d, and affixed to it the following note : 

‘ Upon the subject of the above letter, we have to observe, we are 
now, as much as ever, anxious to recommend to all the parties interested 
in so important a question as the Trade to India, to abstain from all pre^ 
mature saltation of it ; and we have only to repeat our assurance to^ t&m, 
Jhat it will in due time undergo the most careful, anxious, and deliberate 
revision of his Majesty’s Government, who are using every means to arrive 
at a conclusion the most conducive to the general welfare of the state. 
To Mr. Buckingham we never meant to offer any personal disrespect. 
We may differ from him in opinion, but we must always respect his 
character and his talents.’ 
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which it appeared that merchants, though permitted to trade with. 
India, were proscribed from advancing into the interior, and from 
having establishments in the country. His object, thepftbre, was 
to open the commerce of Hindoostan to our merchan^* generally. 
Mr. Buckingham, in throwing out this suggestion, must have been 
aware, that, if his proposition was adopted, the interests of the East 
India Company would be materially affected ; and, consequently, 
that such a proposition would be met, in other quarters than Liver- 
pool, with decided opposition. So far as the f,ommercc of England 
is concerned, little doubt can exist but that it must be the sincere 
desire of all to see it flourish. That the mel chants of Liverpool 
w'ould reap immense benefits by an introduction Into the interior of 
India, is beyond question ; and, if such an opening could be made for 
them,.and, in fact, for the commercial w’orld generally, it would be 
desirable. But there are such rights as vest/;d rights, which inter- 
vene sometimes to stop the march of improvement, and which are 
as sacred as the property guaranteed by all the formula of law, by 
title-deeds, possession, reversion, and remainder. In the present 
case, for the reasons before stated, the merchants of Liverpool, under 
the authority of the constitutional law of England, have only the 
claim of expectancy — that claim, bpwever good, may, by possibility, . 
be met — we do not know how that is — but it may be met by the pro- 
duction of the title-deeds of the East India Company. lie rejoice in 
the extension of BHtish commerce, and should rejoice if the merchants 
0/ Liverpool fully participated in the benefits aiising from an inters 
course with the interior of India — but we much fear that the East 
India Company’s claim to the government of India will operate as 
a bar. It is true that the opening of the trade with the East Indies 
and with China, in the manner proposed, would be a national benefit, 
supposing injustice to one portion of the community could b^'avoided^ 
However that may be, the subject has made a great impression 
hpoti the town of Liverpool, we mean the most influential of the 
mercantile part 3 and, in consequence, a public meeting is to be held 
on Wednesday next. The requisition for calling it received the sig- 
natures of no less than one hundred and sixty-two of the most 
respectable merchants. The requisition states the object to be, ' To 
consider the best means of removing the restrictions imposed upon 
commerce by the present charter of the East India Company, and 
of pr^evailing upon the Legislature to secure to the public all those 
benefits which a free commercial intercourse with India and China 
is capable of affording.' 

We repeat, that we suspect the East India Company’s charter is 
almost as impregnable as Magna Charta. 


To this the following letter was addresi^ed to the Editor in reply : 
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' To the Editor of the Public Ledger, 

have read, with much pleasure, the article contained in 
your pap^ of yesterday (the 22 d) relative to the opening of the 
trade witlXlndia and China, as it concedes all that is asked for, 
namely, that the “liegislature of the country should give to the com<- 
mercial interests of the people due consideration 5 and that whatever 
can promote the commerce of the country, must be considered a 
national blessings Now, that the East India Company have, for 
years past, traded at*a loss, to every part of India, we have their 
own repeated confessions in Parliament and elsewhere ; and that 
the free trade permitted, since the last extension of the charter, to 
be carried on by private individuals, to the three principal ports of 
India — not, however, to the interior — has greatly increased, both in 
exports, imports, and the consequent employment of shipping, is 
also undoubted, andifamiliarly known to every merchant in the city 
of London. 

On the other hand, the trade China, of which the Company 
still hold exclusive possession, ana into which no Englishman dare 
enter, is now carried on by American ships loading even in the port 
of London, and still more frequently at Liverpool, with British 
goods for Canton, which are thtre sold at a profit, the returns* in- 
vested in tea, which gives a homeward freight, and large profits, 
whether sold in America, Hamburgh, or elsewhere. Thus, while 
the docks along the banks of the Thames are tilled with ships rot- 
ting in idleness, and captains, officers, and seamen, lingering around 
tljenj in poverty and despair, the ships of every other flag but Bri- 
tish may trade to Canton freely, and make fortunes for their owners, 
and comfortable provision for their crews. English vessels and 
Englisl(^ seamen alone are prohibited by the East India Company’s 
charter from participating in this trade : so that our Legislature is 
placed in the monstrous situation of making laws by which foreigners 
are enabled to reap benefits that Englishmen dare not touch I 

Sir, I have myself been a seaman for the best part of a long and 
active life : I commanded a ship out of the port of London at the 
early age of twenty-one ; and Iftive visited, in that capacity, the West 
Indies as well as the East, both Americas, and the Mediterranean sea. 
I can speak with some experience, therefore, on matters of shipping 
and commerce as well as on matters of politics and literature j and 
hope, before another year has passed away, to see a flag, wilh the 
words ^ Free Trade to India and China,* flying at the mast-head of 
every ship in th^ Thames. 

But it is to the last part of your article that I meant particularly 
to advert, wherein you speak of the ‘ title-deeds' of the East India 
Company, and suspect their charter to be almost as impregnable as 
M^na Charta. It will sufficiently remove all your apprehensions 
on this subject, I hope, when I call to your attention the fact, that 
their * title-deeds* have never been anything but ' leases for twenty 
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years/ perpetually discussed at their termination ; but the right' of 
the country to refuse them further extension or renewal, never 
was called in question, even by themselves. On the last renewal, 
there was a motion for granting the lease for ten jeiirs instead of 
twenty, which was powerfully supported by Mr Canning^; and lost 
by a very small majority. Indeed, to suppose theij; lease for* twenty 
years as impregnable as Magna Charta, is to su})pose that the lease 
of any estate in England for a given term of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, is as good as a freehold,-^a doctrine that no per- 
son would be bold enough to maintain. 

My object, however, is not to destroy or dissolve the East India 
Company, w^ho may continue, like other companies, to trade -When 
and where and how they please ; but my object is to prevent that 
Company, vfho do not trade at a mercantile profit to themselves, 
from standing in the way of all other companies or individuals 
trading in the same manner. Let India be tbiclwn open to the set- 
tlement of native-born Englishmen, as every other part of the Bri- 
tish 'dominions now is ; and let China be as freely visited by Bri- 
tish merchants and British ships as it is by the Americans, French, 
Dutch, or the people of any other foreign nation. This is all I 
ask 5 and this, I am persuaded, the whole country (alvrays except- 
ing the East India Company itself) tvill also ask j and in a manner 
that will induce the Legislature to grant this demand. 

If you would deehi it a monstrous injustice (and I am certain you 
would do so) for any one company of newspaper proprietors to have 
the exclusive privilege of publishing a journal, or any one company 
of insurers to have the exclusive privilege of insuring his Majesty’s 
subjects from loss by fire or other calamity j so you must think it 
monstrous’ that a Company, composed of 4, OCX) or 5,000 proprietors, 
half of whom are old women and children, and the othero,half a 
mixture of all kinds and sorts of men, should have the exclusive 
privilege of ruling a country ten times as large as our own 5 the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying the nation with an article next in con- 
sumption to bread — namely, tea j for which we are made to pay 
ten shillings a pound, while the same article can be had at 9,s. fid. 
at Hamburgh, Guernsey, and other jfiaces close to our own shores. 

1 have only to ask the conductors of the public press in England to 
investigate this subject calmly, and keep fheir hands pure, (which I 
am i|uite certain you will do,) and then I do not fear the result ; for, 
^with merchants, the manufacturers, the ship-owners, the sea- 
men, landed gentry, the religious community, the press, and the 
peo|^,’On our side, we shall win them all j tfie issue will be 
trimxijmant ; and the country will rejoice, not at the downfall or in- 
jury any fellow-being, for that we do not desire, but at the open- 
ing of sources of wealth and happiness to millions, now shut up, 
and unproductive of good to any one. 

J. S. Buckingham. 
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have heard it stated, on authority which we cannot doubt, 
that tfte East India Company have already begun to tamper with 
the Lonfcon press, and that emissaries have been employed to feel 
the pulseW several of the leading periodicals. Indeed, a statement 
was made rb the editor of one of those publications, to the effect 
that 60 , 000 /. werckput by, for the purpose of seeing Justice done 
to their claims by the London press I and that it would be well for 
those who had not already committed themselves by their opposi- 
tion to the monfjpolists ! ! That such a course is very likely to be 
pursued by them, no^man who knows anything of that body, and 
the principles on w^Jiich it is governed, can for a moment doubt. If 
they Vould suppress the truth by censorships, licenses, and utter 
destruction of public journals in the country where they had the 
power to use these engines for gagging them, who cam doubt but 
that in this country, where no such power existed, they would try 
to effect the same eiVl by bribes, especially as the ^abstraction of 
60 , 000 /., or even ten times that sum, from their Treasury, would not 
lessen any Director’s dividends, of* lessen the value of India stock ? 
That some of the London journ^S wdll take the bait, we have no 
doubt whatever ; and we shall soon see which they are. But the 
Country press is, we hope, beyond their reach ; and, at all events, 
the country at large must surely be able to raise as great a sum (if 
that is the only way in which it can be accomplished) as the India 
Company, to see Justice done to its claims alscv 

To show, by actual proof, to what 'arts the East India Company 
will descend, in order to support their sinking credit, we shall men- 
tion the following fact, communicated to us by one of the most 
intelligent merchants of Liverpool, who took a leading part in the 
opposition to the last renewal of the charter. He states, that on 
that octasioii, the late Sir Thomas Munro, recefttly Governor of 
Madras, came down to Liverpool, and offered himself to the Com- 
mittee of that town, as ready to appear before the House of Com- 
mons, or elsewhere, in order to give evidence from actual experience 
in India of the great desire w^hich the Hindoos evinced to possess 
British manufactures, and the vast consumption of them which would 
necessarily follow on opening the trade to India. It appears that 
the Company, getting information of this, contrived to let Sir Thomas 
Munro know that any thing within their gift was at his command, 
provided his evidence was shaped as they desired. The perfidious 
and traitorous General took the hint — came up to London^Jhrew 
himself into the arms of the Company, and, when asked before the 
Committee of Parliament whether he had observed, among the 
people of India, any disposition towards the purchase of European 
goods ? he answers, * None,’ and goes on throughout his evidence to 
express his belief that, in the event of a free trade, no greater con- 
sumption of English goods would take place in any part of India 
with which he was acquainted! This is a degree of profligacy 
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'which is difficult to conceive, in the case of any man but one trained 
ill the slavish system of the East India Company. In this ir stance, 
the proverb of ' Like master, like man’ is fully realized f and we 
are sorry to add, that, on the score of evidence, there are/ythers who 
have as great names, but who cut no better figure than Sir Thomas 
Munro. Sir John Malcolm, for instance, "watli 'all his reputation, 
and with many excellent social and private qualities, uttered as 
much untruth, and as much nonsense, before the Parliamentary 
Committee as any witness called before it 5 a^nd we hear, by recent 
letters from Bombay, that his stay there is to be comparatively short, 
as the Directors have promised to relieve himi that he may come 
home previous to the discussion on the charter ; take his seat in 
the House of Commons for one of the Clive boroughs, and bring 
forward a fresh supply of fallacies and misrepresentations to delude 
the unthinking country gentlemen into a belief that nothing in India 
can be altered for the better. We shall be glad to meet him in that 
assembly face to face 3 for there at last the question must be de- 
cided : and this it is which shou/d especially make all the friends of 
Free Trade to the East determined so to fortify themselves in that 
stronghold, as to be able to meet their enemies without any appre- 
hension of losing the victory for want of timely preparation for the 
day of battle. 


Song. — Godlike Liberty. 

Who denies that life and love. 

Gifts of heaven, should cherish’d be > 

Yet prize we still those gifts above 
Godlike Liberty ! 

Life is like a branching tree. 

Valued for the fruit it gives : 

Who plucks not from it Liberty, 

Tell me -why he lives ? 

Music’s voice is sweetest then. 

When it thrills to Patriot’s name. 

Giving back those sounds again, .. 

That kindle Freedom’s flame. 


Bion. 
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Ox THE Distinctions in the AMEiacAx Colonies arising 
' FROM Mixture of Blood. 

• 

* Strangrc is it, tliat our bloods, 

Of rolonr, weight and heat, pour'd altogetlier, 

Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In dAerer^es so mighty.* 

Bober rsoN, in l^ib historical disquisition concerning India, in 
the sj^rit of benevolence which marked his life and characterized 
his writings, makes this remark: 'Unfortunately for the human 
sjjccies, in \vijate\er (juarter of the globe the people of Elirope have 
acquired dominion, they have found the inhabitants entirely in a 
state of society and improvement far inferior to th«ir owm, but 
diF<*rcnL in thcjr conuLCxion, and in all their habits of life. Men in 
every stage of their career, are so Satisfied with the progress made 
hy the community of which they are members, that it becomes to 
them a standiird of perfection, and they are apt to regard people 
whoso condifion is not similar with contempt and even aversion. 
In Africa and Vmerica the dissimilitude is so conspicuous, that, in 
the pride of ti.eir superiority, Europeans thought themselves en- 
titled to reduce the natives of the former to slavery, and to exter- 
minate tho>^e of the hitter. Even in India, though far advanced 
iicyond the two other quarters of the globe in improvement, the 
colour of the inhabitants, their effeminate aj)pearance, their unwar- 
hke spirit, tlic wild extravagance of their religious tenets and cere- 
monies, and many other circumstances, confirmed Europeans in 
.■^uch an oyinioii of tljcir own pre-eminence, that they have always 
\ lowed and treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy would 
il be if any of the four European nathuis, who have successively 
ac<j Hired extensive territories and power in India, could altogether 
vindicate itself from having acted in this manner.’ 

If these sentiments have influenced the conduct of Europeans in 
their intercourse with society in India, or led them to associate 
ideas of inferiority with difference of complexion, or induced them 
firi-t to < jqircss and then to despise their Asiatic subjects, because, 
in the progress of years, their own march from barbarism^ to 
civilization has acquired for them a degree of knowledge foi^ll 
practical jiurposes, infinitely superior to the boasted wisdom of 
the East, whilst in the revolutions of time, and in the vicissitudes 
w’l ich attend nations as well as individuals, the Orientals have fallen 
from that high intellectual state which they exhibited in the early 
history of riie world, and have sunk into feebleness from a long 
u(‘(juaintance with luxury and ease, — wrj different causes have sug- 
gested similar sentiments in the conduet of Europeans towards their 
subjects in the American coh^uies j and those who look no farther 
^^riental Herald^ Fol. 20. R 
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than to the complexional differences of the oppressed and tl^^ op- 
pressors, as a reason for the unequal measure of liberty aip'social 
life dealt out to all who have the misfortune to exhibit this^hysical 
difference, or who are known to have had those that dicj^exhibit it 
for their ancestors,— have mistiikcn one of the adventitious circum- 
stances which characterize certain moral and political distinctions 
in the religious history of tlie Spanish di^co\'ercr3 of America for 
the cause itself. We propose, in the present article, to assign this 
remarkable policy to its true historical sourcQ^ aii*d to demonstrate 
to what casualty the empire of complexional prejudice owes its 
origin in the transatlantic world, and, in tracing it, to unfold one 
of the most remarkable caprices of the human mind — a caprice the 
more melapcholy in its results, from its prejudicial operation on 
the political destinies, the fortunes, and happiness of so great a 
portion of the human family. 

Where Slavery is established, Freedom becomes not merely an 
enjoyment, but a kind of rank and pri\'ilege. Unassociated with 
abject toil, and with that miserj^which is the exterior of servitude, 
it caries with it a distinction of nobleness. Though it be undoubt- 
edly true that much of the restriction and disqualification, under 
which the respective races in the European colonies of America 
have existed and still exist, results from the institution of Indian 
vassalage and* African Slavery among them, yet inasmuch as a 
great mass of the aboriginial natives, and their mixed descendants, 
maintained their liberty, and asserted the pride to which it entitled 
them, we cannot, in explaining the political di’^franchisement to 
which these races were subjected, found it on an association of 
freedom with one difference of coiiiplexiori, because servitude was 
occasionally the accompaniment of the other ; — we must look for 
the peculiar prejudice upon which that policy is built, td the his- 
tory of the discoverers of America. In the circumstances which 
gave rise to the institutions of Moorish Spain, we shall find its 
origin, and that also of the remarkable deviation from the morals of a 
Christian community, which is seen in tolerating a system of con- 
cubinage in relationship with those distinctions. 

That there are prejudices inherent in a state in which slavery has 
an authorised existence, abstracted from any reference to com- 
plexional difference, is evident from what we know, through the 
Institutes of Justinian, of the laws regulating this species of domestic 
tyranny in imperial Rome. ‘ It was a maxim of the Homan juris- 
prudence that a slave had no country of his own, but acquired with 
his liberty an admission into the political society of which his patron 
was a member.' Lest the incitements of vanity or avarice, under the 
operation of this maxim, might concede by indiscriminate emanci- 
pation the exalted privileges of a Roman citizen to a mean and 
promiscuous multitude, we are informed, 'that some seasonable 
exceptions were provided, and the honourable distinction was con- 
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fined t\such slaves only, as for just causes, and with the approba- 
tion of trae magistrate, should receive a solemn and legal manumis- 
sion/ W a are told, that even these chosen freemen obtained no 
more than tl^ private rights of citizens, and were rigorously ex- 
cluded from civil or military honours ; whatever might be the merit 
or fortune of their s(»ns, they were esteemed unworthy of a scat in 
the senate •, nor were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated till the third or fourth generation. ' Without 
destroying the distifictitjn of ranks,’ observes Gibbon, in his history 
of the decline and fall of the It Oman empire, ^ a distant prosjieet of 
freedom and honours was presented, even to those whom pride and 
prejudice almost disdained to number among the human species.’ 

To a per^on unacfjuainlcd with the distinctions arising f^pm mix- 
ture of blood in the American coionies, the fourth generation, 
wrliich in the Homan jurisprudence cancelled the servility of origin, 
might be mistaken for that fourth removal from the African 
ances tor, which, b) the Colonial lawg of Jamaica, and w^e believe, 
hy those (d’ all the llriiish West Iwdia colonies, introduces the 
individual w ho can demonstrate this circumstance of bis birth and 
descent, to ail the rights and immunities of the most privileged 
citizen. 'I he ^ aine c ommixture of blood having this approximation 
to the white ancestor, gives tith* to freedom in the slave himself, 
removes him from the rchtraints under which his jnalernal parent 
is held, and obliterates in his j)crs»)ii the disabilities incident to the 
iiiixed classe^^ of the c()lony from which he is withdrawn. Here we 
see a vi ide distinction marked between the tw’o cases, of obliterating 
the servility of origin and cancelling the mixture of blood j since 
the one incident superseded the necessity of the other, and the 
slave was admitted to tlie franchises of a privileged citizen, by 
showing al»ne his relationship with the purity of blood in his Euro- 
pean ancestor. 

It is evident that the two institutions, co-existing in both cases 
w-dth a slave community, have very peculiar differences, and involve 
a vast diversity of moral consequences. In the policy of the Roman 
legislators w^e see a feeling of hope, one of the most powerful and 
consolatory impulses of the human heart seized hold of — to tutor its 
slaves into a fitness for citizenship. Memory connected its objects 
with the past, sensation utiiied them with the present ; but the 
future was jircsciited by imagination with all the blessings of a 
more hfinourable condition. \\"hat was felt of deprivation in tlie 
condition of the freedman, was destined to be diminished in the 
state of his immediate descendant, tind was finally to be annulled in 
his children’s children. The freedman beheld, in the promises held 
forth to his posterity, all that lionour could concede, all that public 
patronage coul 1 grant to emulation and to merit. Impelled by the 
anticipations of a better hope, he was led to impart intellectual know- 
ledge to his offspring, that he might be ca])able of attaining those 
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social blessings with which his condition was destined to be perfected 
by his country. On the other hand, in the institutions of f^lotlial 
America the results were far different — every thing was dark, and 
indefinite, and distant. There was nothing for inimediy'ce consola- 
tion unless accompanied by complexional exaltation. The history 
of the Moorish domination in Spain will develops the origin of this 
distinction. 

In the Moorish ))eriod of the Spanish history, jdifference of reli- 
gious faith included difference of colour. Tifne may erase political 
distinctions, but religious animosities are carried with us to the 
grave. The prejudice of the Spaniard associated itself with the 
history of his country, with the story of its wrongs, and with the 
cause of Christian Europe. Those who by alliances with their con- 
querors, who by an amalgamation of blood had removed the barriers 
which nature, had raised between the opposing liiiths, — having, by this 
acquiescence in the tyranny of their invaders, done more to perpe- 
tuate the oppressions of their country than ever liad been (‘Ifected 
by the treachery that first brou^i^ht the hordes of the African desert 
into Europe, — were condemned to sustain in the bloijd of their 
mixed offspring the perpetual anathema of society. The least mix- 
ture of ' jfricany Indion, Moorish, or Jewish blood, in European 
Spain, was therefore declared to taint a family to the most distant 
generation. The viark of Cain was upon them — di->linguiblieij by that 
complexional brand which they wore oii their forehead, they laboured 
under a ban that separated them for ever from all honourable inter- 
course with society — they were to become fugitives from its rank and 
privileges, if not wanderers among their fellow men — they bore a 
curse like that from the spell of some magician — '^ibe blight of the 
withered heart and the cur.Ne of the sleepless eye” — ii condition unal- 
leviated by a single ray of hope, but so embittered Ijy unmitigated 
despair, that there was no shelter from its blasting inll nonce but in the 
grave ; and there even it followed them, for the law of exclusion, found- 
ing its definition of a person free from this repudiated blood on the 
very privileges of religion itself, seemed to carry its anathema even 
to a future world, by declaring the person of pure descent to be ^ an 
old Christian clear from all bad race and stain.* * The statutes of the 
colleges and universities of Spain guarded ibi offices of religion from 
being polluted by the mixed race administering its blessings. It 
ex^pded every person from being enrolled, matriculated, or admitted 
to be examined, or allowed to receive any degree in a science or 
faculty, unless he gave previous proof, among other exactions, of 
his birth, as being unmingled in blood (iimpieza, de sangre)t. The 
severity of this law, or rather of the public opinion enforcing it, shut 
out its victims from every employment in church and state, and 

* Christian o viego liinplo di toda mala raza y mancha. 

f Novissima Recopilacion di Castillia, 12. 8 lib. The proofs required 
were to be ' de genere, moribus et vitft.' 
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resigned them to exclusion even from the fraternities or religi- 
ous ass^ations^ which were otherwise open to persons of the lowest 
rank. 

Whilst the dominion of the Moors existed in any of the kingdoms 
of Spain, this prejixiicc was never permitted to relax its violence, 
or to diminish in the severity of its operation, against those who 
showed in their blood that their ancestors had made their ])ortion 
with the ai)horrec> African race, the despoilers of their country, paid 
had thus, a<s they conceived, been the violators of the Christian faith, 
threatening its very existence in Europe. The conquest of (rrenada, 
the laSt hold of the Moors, had but just removed the only remain- 
ing seat of tlie faith of Islam* from Spain, and consolidated the 
Christian empire under the union of the monarchies of Castile and 
Leon in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, when the discovery 
of America by C'olumbJis opened a new world to Spanish enterprise. 
The people flocked to their colonial dependencies with all the pre- 
judices and intolerant spirit of the oMen time fresh and glowing with- 
in them 'file progress of years lessened the rigour of the system of 
exclusion in Fiirojieaii Sjiain, but circumstances were favourable to 
its por[ict;nty in her Americuii possessions. Such in the colonial pro- 
vinces was the force of this jealousy, supported by public opinion, 
that in defiance of the express compact of Charles V., which con- 
ceded, that the natives of the country of pure Spainish origin 
should !)c invested with civil, ecclesiastical, and financial powder, 
they also seemed to lose their purity by birtli in another territory, 
and were in like manner subjected to the proscription of inveterate 
prejudice. America, has been lost to Spain through the pow'crful 
influence of this sentiment, and the rigidly exclusive nature of her 
colonial jj|.)liey,* 


* ‘ The Emperor Charles V.,^ says Bolivar, in a letter dated from 
Jamaica, in ISJ^, ‘ formed a compact ivith the discoverers, conquerors 
and settlers of America, which (iiitfrra called our social contract. The 
kings of Spain agreed formally and solemnly wdth them, that it should be 
carried into effect by themavlvcns, at their own risk, prohiintiiig expressly any 
interference with the royal prerogatives; and for that reason, ga\e them 
local titles of lords of tlie land ; that they should take the ‘ indigenes' 
under their protection as vassals ; that they should establish courts and 
appoint judges ; that they should exercise, in their districts, the jurisdic- 
tion of appeals : all which, with many other privileges and immunises, 
which it w’ould be prolix to detail, are set forth in the 4th volume o?the 
Colonial (V)de. The king engaged never to disturb the American 
colonies, as he held po other jurisdiction over them than. that of supreme 
domination ; they being a kind of property held by the conquerers for 
him and his descendants. At the same time, there are express laivs, 
which almost exclusively enact, that the natives of thn coinitrjj of Spanish 
orisiin should leecivc all ecclcsiuMtical, and financial ajJpointinents. 
* * ^ a manifest violation of all existing laws and eonqiacts, the 

natives have been despoiled of that constitutional authority which was 
conferred by the Colonial Code.’ 
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Though the Spaniard rejected the religion of his Momsh con- 
queror, yet those institutions which flattered his pride, ^cited his 
passions, and pampered his caprice, became interwoven with the 
frame of society. Repugnant as such illicit connecti^i was to the 
spirit of the Christian morality, the custom of the Barragana, which 
allowed a plurality of wiv es under a toleration" of concubinage, was 
sanctioned by long prescriptive habit, and countenanced by a law, 
which assigned inheritance to the children, in ^failure of legitimate 
descendants, in preference to collateral heirs, ^^"hen a father died 
"without making provision for such offspring, they were entitled to 
share in a division of his property with tho«^o, ))orn in lawful wed- 
lock.* Illegitimacy presented no reproac h, nor was it deemed a 
bar to advancement. The natural children, if qualified by purity of 
blopd, had the same civil privileges as the legitimate offspring. 
They were publicly acknowledged by their father, and were educated 
in his house, with the same care, and under the same masters. If 
he chose to bestow upon then^ an adequate fortune, he couhl raise 
them to the rtink and considciatioii of nobility. t Ancient .*?'pain was 
the only Christian country where this species of polygamy was 
reduced to a system, and placed under the protection of the laws. 

A custom so congenial to the luxury and indulgenr*e of a tropical 
climate, independently of inducements to its perpetuity by the impulse 
of passion, in V-rritories where the will of the European adventurer 
was almost the sole law of the land, became adopted in America as 
an almost necessary result of that inequality which opinion had long 
created between the pure and impure of blood. She wljo, under the 
taint of Indian or African descent, had not that political equality 
which might enable her to be esteemed as a companion, and received 
as a wife, was doomed to the less exalted and less holy state of the 
concubine. J It was a sufficient privilege in the eyes of the old 
prejudice in the ISpaniard, that whilst the law divested the offspring 


* Don Francisco Martinez Marina, in liis ‘ Ensayo Histdrico-critico, 
sobre la antigua Icgislacion, &c. de Leon y Castilla,* Ac. has given the 
words of the old authorities on this subject. ‘ La barragana si probada 
fuerc fiel a su sennor, 6 buena, hcrede la incatad qnc amos cn uno ganareii 
en muebles 6 en raiz.’ 

t ' Esto es fuero de Castilla : quesi uii fijo-dalgo a fijos de barragana, 
puede-los facer fijos-dalgo, e darlos quinientos sueldos.’ — Marina. 

Depons in his * Voyage dans PAemeriq Meridional,' speaks of laws 
abolished in 1803, which were intended to prevent niisiilliances in 
marriage. Difference of colour was a legal cause for refusing the 
nuptial ceremony. There were sumptuary laws restricting the costume 
and state of people of colour, and the abrogation of distinctions by a 
royal order, which raised the members of tlie family to the rank and pri- 
vileges of persons of the pure blood, is tlie same Spanish source from 
which the House of Assembly of Jamaica derives its present system of 
private privilege bills ; a scheme by which they remove coloured persons 
from the operation of the laws disqualifying them for office, &c. 
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of flbe iii^munities of the citizen, it abroe^ated the disadvantages of 
birtni^nd gave him, as an inheritance, the worldly substance of the 
fathei^ Such was the frame of society in Spanish America ; and 
so tenacious were the existing prejudices of the hold which they had 
taken in p&blic opinion, that, since the conciucst of the island of J amaica 
by the British ar^is, ' the first important footing which England ob- 
tained among the tropical colonies of the Atlantic,’ the liberal juris- 
prudence of England has been able to effect but very little, till of late 
yeUrs, in mitigating the rigorous social and political exclusion to 
which the mixed ra(!b of inhabitants had been subjected. 

The English conquerors found this system of opinion, prejudice^ 
and Immorality interwoven in the frame of colonial society. It was 
not likely that a set of lawdess soldiers, for such were the first 
settlers, would relinquisli customs, or set themselves Ai opposition 
to habits so congenial to their passions, and so calculated td secure 
to themselves a moii(3poly of interest and of influenco in their newdy 
adopted country. All that spirit of liberty wdiich pervaded the in- 
stitutions of their own lately fofsaken land, they retained, in the 
laws w hich should guide their own conduct, and preserve their own 
liberty unimpaired. They claimed the inalienable rights of Britons. 
The royal proclamations and charters, which guaranteed and con- 
firmed to the first planters emigrating to America and the West 
Indies ail the liberties, franchises, and immunities of free denizens 
remaining within the kingdom, were declaratcfl-y of these ancient 
right' . The royal recognitions expressed the reciprocal relation of 
the ‘sovereign and his subjects, to whom, wdth the preservation of 
their alhgiancc, was assured the full and undisturbed enjoyment of 
those inherent rights, which no climate nor compact was to take 
away or diminish. On the other hand, all of illiberality, which 
opiiiiot^and long i)rescriptive custom had sanctioned and fostered — 
all that they found existing and acted upon in the colonies which they 
conquered, they retained in their oppressive control over the mixed 
race. Curtailing them of the fair proportion of liberty, their first 
legislati\ e acts w ere to deny them the common protection of the law, 
to divest them of a fair opportunity of industry, and to restrict their 
appropriation of the ])ersonal .wealth they might acquire, to a very 
unimportant extent in the soil that had given them birth. They went 
farther , they limited their participation in the property of their 
parents, and refused them all consideration as objects of spiritual 
regard to the public teachers of religion ; thus placing th^jj out 
the pale of society, they divested them of every right to wiiich they 
were entitled by the common condition of their nature ; for * if,’ 
says Burke, ' cif il society be made for the advantage of man, all 
the advantages for which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution beneficence, and law itself it only beneficence acting 
by rule. ?Ieii have a right to live by that rule ; they have a right 
to justice, as between their fellows, wijcther their fellows arc in 
politic function or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to 
the fruits of their industry, and to the means of making their indus- 
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try fruitful — they have a right to the acquisitions of their pa/^nts ; 
to the nourishment and improvement of their offspring 5 to j/struc- 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. A^Hiatever each 4 nan can 
separately do, without trespassing upon others, he has alight to do 
for himself 5 and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in his favour.’ It 
was not so, however, in the estimation of our Colonial Legisla- 
tors. Denouncing and disfranchising, in the enactment of their laws, 
as in the institutes of Spain, ‘ Africans, Indian^, Miilattoes, "and 
Jews,* (for these are the words of their statutes), the other Euro- 
pean nations, who by wresting from Spain her ..transatlantic settle- 
ments, have established a colonial empire in America, have entrench- 
ed their exclusive privileges in the very privileges of blood be- 
queathed tlfeiy by the Spanish prejudice. 'J'hcy perpetuate to this day, 
with but very immaterial relaxation of public opinion, the distinc- 
tive epithets «f Negro, Mulatto, Quadroon, add Mesiizoa, the names 
by which the respective races and gradations of blood are distin- 
guished. The mountains, rivefs, and districts, in these colonics, 
retain in their names the language of their Spanish dicov erers ; and 
the laws controlling the inhabitants are still inscribed with the 
peculiar opinions and prejudices of their Moorish history. I'iiuc 
has obliterated every land-mark but the memorials of self-love ; 
the principles of eternal and immutable justice have perished, and 
liberty exists onlj^as a prerogalivc for the few to cnslatelhe many : 
so true is the observation, that in the experience of fhe world, sensi- 
bility is found no match for self-interest. 


Sox G. 

Lady ! by yon silver star, 

By the crescent moon afar. 

By the silence of the night. 

By its deep and pensive light. 

By the sea’s eternal flow. 

Flora bella, te amo ! 

By that low and thrilling tone 
Love delights to call its own ; 

By the tears that lovers weep, 

By the visions of their sleep. 

By young passion’s trembling glow. 
Flora bella, te amo ! 

By the lustre of thine eye j ' 

By thy liquid ministrelsy ; 

By the raj)ture of thy kiss. 

By each name of love or bliss. 

And by feelings which o’erflow — 
Flora bella, te amo I 
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FROM Bussorah down the River Euphrates to 
Bushire.* 

We had now been detained in the Euphrates nearly four months^ 
waiting to cornj)let 6 our lading with the articles brought to Bagdad 
by the Damascus and Aleppo caravans 5 but, as these consisted 
chiefly of coral, money, and other valuable commodities, occupying 
a small space, it \^as r^)t thought necessary for the ship to wait till 
the last day abreast of the town, since they could be taken down to 
her in boats. On the spring of the full moon, preceding Christmas- 
day, we proceeded downward with the stream to cross the shoal of 
Debbeh, while the tides were high 5 as we now drew' sixteen and a 
half feet of water — the same clrdught whic h w’e had brought over 
the shoal on coining up. ^Nlr. Colquhoun, the British resident at 
Bussorah, accompanied^ us dowm the river, to enjoy by the w’ay a 
shr>oting excursion on the banks, — wdiere hogs, ducks, partridges, 
and sniper, afford variety and abupdaiice of game. On reaching 
our aijch.-rage just above the shoal, w'e perceived the Eliza, a 
Bengal ship of about 400 tons, lying aground upon it 5 and 
on sending our boats to sound o\'er the fiat between us, we found 
no where more than two and a half fathoms, at the top of high 
water. The sboal had, therefore, evidently increased during our 
stay at Bu'^sorah, and there \vas now full half *a fathom less on 
every }>art of it, at the same time of the moon and tide, than there 
was Oil our coming over it before. The rapid increase of this 
shoal was accounted for by the recent formation of a new channel 
near the island of Oin-el-Kassaseef, where a long and narrow pas- 
sage had been forced through the mud by the current of the stream, 
and eveijj" other part had become consequently slioaler. The 
Ahmoody, an Arab ship, under English colours, W'as the first vessel 
that had jiassed down through this new channel, and as this was only 
a few weeks ago, we were deterryined to examine it for ourselves, 
in order to see how far it w'as practicable for us also to proceed 
over it. By sounding in the ship’s boats, we found but just suffi- 
cient depth of water for our vessel at three quarters flood 3 but the 
greatest evil wdiich it created was, that while the channel was fully 
six miles in length, there was no wdiere in it more than twice the 
ship’s length in breadth, so that there was neither room to veer nor 
stay, nor indeed even to back and fill through it ; consequentliy it 
could only be attempted with a favourable wdnd, and this in suffi- 
cient strength to enable us to stem the flood, since a falling tide 
would leave us aground before we could get half through. We 
employed the W’hole of the crew in starting our water from the 
tanks and casks, and trimming the ship to an even keel, which 
brought her draught to sixteen feet tw^o in^'hes. 


* Coiitiiiiied from p. 542 of Vol. 19, and p. 66 of Vol. 20. 
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On the morning of the 23d of December^ we weighed on the 
last of the ebb^ and dropped down with the tide so as to ^^ound at 
low water, which we did abreast of the Eliza, who still lay over on 
the flat where she had grounded at high water, and had only two 
feet alongside ; thus, lying over on her bilge nearly dry, though 
shored up. The Hood made about noon andidoated us, and about 
two hours afterwards, or nearly half flood, there being a light 
breeze from the N.W., wc weighed and made sail for the new 
channel. We had taken the precaution of stationing two boats 
a-head, at the entrance of it, through whi 6 i wc were to steer, and 
two others in the same way, about half chajinel down ; while the 
first, on our passing them, were to weigh, and shoot a-he.id, that 
they might anchor in a similar way on each side of the outlet of 
this cha?inel. Besides this, we ordered the ship’s launch to go 
a-head under sail, and kept the ship’s cutter and jolly boat on 
either bow,, each with a lead and line to rQ^ort their soundings, and 
enable us to steer by them accordingly. AVc entered the eliannel 
exactly a-breast the northern' extremity of the island of Orn-el- 
Kassaseef, and having there ‘only two and a half fathoms at half 
flood, the ship dragged through the mud, and cleared her way over 
a sort of bar that is thus formed at its entrance. On clearing this 
W’e slowly and gradually deepened our water to a (juarter less than 
three, at a mile from the entrance j three fathoms, at two miles j 
and three and a quarter, at three miles, or about half way through. 
From thence it again shoaled to three fathoms, then to a quarter 
less than three, and at last to two and a half, at the point of the 
outlet from it, — where a bar was formed, over which the ship 
dragged herself through the mud, as she did at the entrance. The 
deep part, or centre of this channel, is no where more than half a 
cable’s length from the island of Om-cl-Kassaseef, which lies on the 
north-east of it, or on the left bank of the river in clescendiiig. 
The point of entrance into it from above is exactly a-breast the 
northernmost point of the island, and following exactly a line with 
the shore of it 3 the outlet is 'exactly a-breast the southern ex- 
tremity of the same island, which is fully six miles in length. On 
clearing the channel it was ne^irly sun-set, and deepening our 
water as we opened the stream of the Hafar, which empties itself 
into the Shat-el-Arab, close to the southern extremity of Om-el- 
Kassaseef, we hauled over to the opposite shore, on the eastern 
baMk of the river, and anchored there a-breast of a point, in five 
faHioms water, where we moored ship. 

Hafar is an artificial canal, connecting the river of Shooster, or 
the Karoon, with the river of Bussorah, or the' Shat-el-Arab. It is 
conceived by Dr. Vincent to be the canal through which the fleets of 
Alexander were sent when they descended from Susa by the 
Choaspes, and from thence by the Euphrates to the sea. It is 
undoubtedly a work of great antiquity, as it at present retains 
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string traces of its being effected by the labour of man, and it is 
as bioad and as deep as either of the streams which it unites, 
though the Arabic name even at the present day signifies a place 
that has been excavated by art, — ^from the verb ‘ Haffer/ to dig 
up the earth, as applied to pits, graves, ditches, canals, &c. On 
each of its bank^ are fields and date groves, as on the banks of the 
Shat-el-Arab 5 and the stream itself is often covered with boats of 
various sizes, going from the ports of the Persian Gulf, and from 
Bussorah, up by th^; Karooii to the modern Shoostcr. The waters 
of this river, retain, even here, all the celebrity which they enjoy in 
the .higher parts cJf Persia, when they pass the neighbourhood of 
Kermansliah, under the name of the Kara-Soo, and for which they 
wore also renowned as the Clioaspes of antiquity, when the Kings 
of Persia drank of no other, whether at home or abroffd. 

As the waters of Karoon descend by the Hafar, and empty 
themselves into the Shat-el-Arab, wc sent our boats into this 
ciianiiel, which wa> not more thfvn a cable’s length from w'here w'e 
now and filled up the winter for our use from its stream, taking 
that wiiich we aneliorcd in for our horses, of which we had 125 
on bo.ird for Bombay. Our owm opinions agreed with those of all 
the natives, that the waters of the Karoon, as found in the Hafar, 
were sweeter, jnirer, lighter, and far more agreeable to the taste 
than those of the joint stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, The 
people of the country insist further on their possessing the peculiar 
property of both giving an appetite to the drinker before liis meal, 
and helping digestion after it. As we were ourselves all in good 
hoaith, we neither needed the one nor found any difficulties to 
obstruct the other j but we yielded to the general opinion that the 
w'aters of the Choasj)es, or Karoon, were productive of both in a 
greatet degree than usual. 

On the 24 ih of December, having secured the passage of the 
ship over the shoal, I returned again to Bussorah, with Mr. Colqu- 
houn, in the Factory boat, shodting on the banks of the river, wffiich 
abound wdth partridges, snipes, and wild ducks, — a number of which 
were brought down on our w’j;iy. As the wind was strong from the 
N.W., we did not reach the creek until near midnight, where, there 
not being water enough to take our boat up to the Resident’s 
house, wc all landed, to w^alk. This afforded us a very striking 
proof of the great change effected in the police of Bussorah»by the 
present Mutesellim, and assured us that his good government in 
this particular, at least, had not been undeservedly extolled. But a 
few months since, wdien the Arab powxr was predominant in the 
city, in opposition to the Turkish, of which the Mutesellim is at^^ 
the head, it was considered unsafe for persons to go between the 
town anu the river by the road along the creek Jifter El-Assr, or 
about three o’clock in the afternoon j and English ships’ boats had 
even been attacked from the shore, while passing down the canal 
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to go on board their own vessels. At night, or after surj^set, it 
would have been deemed madness to have attempted it,,'' without 
being armed, or in a large party, as all those who did so were 
invariably robbed, and often murdered. Now, however, we landed 
here just before midnight, and in walking home by this same road, 
we met the governor’s guards at four different stations on the way, 
by whom "we were hailed, examined, and suffered to pass on, but 
we saw not another individual. 

We passed our Christinas-day at Bussdrah, and enjoyed the 
occasion which it afforded us to toast our absent friends, and to 
exchange our conjectures as to their probable occupations on a 
winter evening of such domestic importance as this is, in the 
remoter ceunties csj)ecially of Scotland and England. 

On the morning of the 28th, the ship Hashimi arrived in the 
river from Bengal, and in the afternoon, <L'aptain Eatwoll of the 
H. C. cruizer Benares, came up to town, having left liis ship 
anchored alongside our own, the Humayoon Shah, abreast of the 
Hafar. The cause of bis return to Bussorah, which place be had 
quitted but a few days since only for Bushire, was to afford us his pro- 
tection down the river. Ue had been dispatched for this purpose 
by Mr. Bruce, the Resident at Bushire ; and from that quarter he 
brought the following news : — It appeared, that in conse(;uence of 
the repeated defeut of the Wahabee forces by the Egytian troops in 
the Nedjcd, their leader, AbdulIah-bcn-Saood, driven from place to 
place for refuge, had sent peremptory orders to Hassan-ben-Habma, 
the chief at Ras-el-Khyma, to put to sea with all his fleet, and to 
embark himself at the head of them, in order to make a diversion 
in his favour, and to effect such conquests as they might be able to 
do elsewhere. As the orders of the Wahabee chief had been always 
regarded as sacred by the Joassamees, ever since they had been attached 
to him as followers of his sect, they were in the present instance 
immediately complied with. They were further encouraged to this 
boldness by finding that no Britfsh forces had been sent against 
them from India, which they constantly expected after their refusal 
to accede to the propositions made to them by the squadron under 
command of the Challenger, at the close of the last year, and the 
attack on their town from the vessels of the fleet which followed it. 
This had appeared to them, as well as to all the people of the Per- 
siaq^Gulf, so direct and so complete a declaration of war, that the 
fact of its not being followed up by other hostile measures, was in- 
terpreted by all as arising only from a dread of their power. ^ The 
English Governor of Bombay,’ said they, ‘ expressed at the first his 
decided disapprobation of this act of hostility, and he has sent no 
farther force against us, becjiuse he knew well that it was but for us 
to issue from our port, and all the British commerce of the Gulf 
was at our mercy.’ Such were their reasonings, as they had been 
uttered by their friends and adherents, and as they had been com- 
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municsited in correspondence j and such were their opinions of their 
having nothing to dread from the English when they put to ^ sea. 
On leaving Ras-cl-Khyma, the number of boats was said to be about 
sixty sailj the whole of those belonging to their port having been 
gradually collecting and preparing for a general union. The number 
of armed and fightmg men in these boats collectively, was stated to 
be seven thousand at the time of sailing, besides servants and other 
attendants, who were not reckoned. 'J'he vessel of Hassan-ben« 
llahma, who was* their chief and admiral, carried three hundred 
and fifty men, and was called the Kuttilany, or the Slaughterer, 
from the Arabic verb, Kuitil, to slay or kill. This had been easily 
changed by the English here to ^ Catalani and many sage wonders 
and conjectures had been made as to the probable cause of such a 
popular European jianie as this ^cing given to the \^ssel of a 
piratical chief in the seas of Asia ! They were quite as profound and 
sagacious as those whilst supposed the Joassamees to be the tribe of 
on;^ •' Joe Ilasseni/ — or the Wahabees to be named ^ War Bees,* 
from tills jiarticular jiuriioii of thcifi practising piracy — so fertile a 
subje».T 1- ei\ mology. This fleet, under Hassan-ben-Rahma, are said 
to have first \ ’*sitcd Kisbom, where they met with some resistance 
from the o]>position of the Sheik, who had formerly been an ally of 
theirs, but had considered himself injured. The resistance was ineffec- 
tual, however, and the place soon surrendered. No garrison was left 
here j but the fleet was supplied wdth provisions, and two or three 
hundred men joined them as volunteers for the expedition in which 
they were inigaged. They next went to Linga, on the Persian coast, 
where they were received in a friendly way, and their forces were 
augmented by upwards of two thousand nieii joining their standard 
from this place. They moved on to Cheeroo and Naqueelo, two 
towns st^ll on the Persian coast, but farther to the westward, 
both of which tliey took by force of arms, and followed their 
conquest by their accustomed ravages of plunder, violation, and 
murder. Their next descent was at Assaloo, where their fleet 
entered the harbour, and the crews landed and encamped around 
the town, as the inhabitants had shut themselves up within their 
walls, and bade their invaders defiance. This w’^as the latest account 
of their progress. On the day of the Benares leaving Bushire, a 
cassid, oi courier, had arrived from Congoon, confirming all the 
former intelligence, and adding, that as they would soon reduce 
Assaloo, they intended coming from thence direct to Bushire, ..^nd 
after leaving a garrison in possession of that place, to move up the 
Shat-el-Arab, and attack the city of Biissorah. Mr. Bruce, the 
Resident at Bushirb, had so far given credit to this account, that he 
had actually made preparations for the removal of his family into the 
country for safety ; and Bushire itself had been put into the best pos- 
sible state of defence by its own Governor. His Majesty’s sloop Chal- 
lenger remained in the port for the security of such British subjects as 
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might be tberCj and the Benares had been dispatched up here to ire 
us convoy. / 

Under this state of things, we were desirous of getting to sea as 
soon as possible, as we conceived that we should be better able to 
defeat twenty sail in good sea room than ten who might attack us 
in the confined channel of this river. The merclfants of Bussorah 
who had property on board, wore, on the contrary, desirous of 
having our ship brought again up abreast of the town, and moored 
there 5 and many of them even thought of re-lancling their ship- 
ments. The damp which had thus been thrown on all commercial 
affairs by this alarming intelligence, not only militated much against 
our interests in a pecuniary way, but had the effect of positively 
retarding our departure from day to day, until the commencement of 
the new year. AVe passed the first day of the year with a party of all 
the Englishmen then at Bussorah, at Mr. Colouhoun's ; and on the 
afternoon of tlfc 2 d, our business being at length brought to a close, 
I took leave of my hospitable entertainer, and set out to join the 
ship for sea. The whole of the treasure-freight, consisting of dollars, 
gold sequins, and other coins, as well as the coral for Bengal, had 
been sent dowm the river, as collected, by the ship's boats j but I had 
reserved, to be always under my own eyes, a portmanteau and half 
a dozen other packages, containing only pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
and other jewels, to the amount of more than three lacs of rupees, or 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds sterling in value. As our own 
boats were all now with the ship, a government boat had been 
provided by our agent for me j and to insure the security of the 
property to be conveyed, as w^e should be on the ri\er at night, 
twenty soldiers were also furnished by the government to accom- 
pany me. On reaching the mouth of the creek, where I had been 
accompanied by Mr. Colquhoun, I found a vessel, rather*' than a 
boat, waiting for me, and the twenty soldiers of the government 
who were to form my escort, all seated in her in readiness. Though 
this vessel had been held in requisition ever since the morning, and 
it was expected that we should have started before noon, she had 
been suffered to lie within the creek until the tide had fallen and left 
her hard and fast aground. By distributing money among a crowd 
of about eighty men, we succeeded in launching her fairly over the 
mud, and got her afloat before sun-set. I now looked round to enquire 
foriheKaquodah and the crew, whom I saw at length collected, to the 
numiier of fifteen. These were ordered to get their masts stepped, 
their sails bent, and their rudder and oars on board with all dispatch, 
accompanied wdth a reproof for their not having them ready before. 
It will scarcely be credited, that the stupidity of these Arab boat- 
men was such, as that not one among them had thought of either 
of these things being necessary, though their boat was specifically 
engaged to take me and the Governor's troops who guarded the 
treasure down to the ship abreast the Hafar. It was full two 
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hours before the mast, the sail, the rudder, and the oars were collected, 
and when these were brought on board, the mast was to be stepped. 
There were no less than forty hands wlio set about this task, includ- 
ing the fifteen of the crew, the twenty soldiers, and half a dozen of 
my servants and attendants, who all assisted, with the Naquodah at 
their head. After nfany loud shouts and pious exclamations, the 
mast was raised half way, when, owing to lubberly management, 
rather, then want of strength, it fell on a boat alongside, with a loud 
crash, and v as within jn inch or two of breaking the neck of a 
Bengal Sepoy stationed as a guard in her. Want of hands was the 
cause assigned, and tliteir numbers were accordingly doubled, by men 
from the surrounding boats, to whom money was given for the 
purpose. A second attempt was made, and a second time the mast 
fell, though now within a foot, at must, of having crushed*my own 
neck in its fall. The boat w^is filled with nearly a hundred people, 
who literally trod upon ’Jlie valuable parcels of pearls 'and jewels 
whic h were in her, and a liundred tongues were going at once, each 
reproaching the other with bad m^agement, and unscamanlike 
bchaviouT . There was no hope of our departure at this rate 5 and 
when I observed this to the chief of the guard, who had taken upon 
him to command the captain of the boat as his inferioi*, he replied, 

^ Wait patiently until the destined hour is come, and then, if it 
please God, we shall certainly move !* It appeared to me likely that, 
before this, some of the numerous crowd would les’sen the number 
of the precious stores wdth which w’e were charged j so that aban- 
doning all farther view of going in this ill-fated craft, 1 hailed one 
of the small river canoes, and embarking myself and all my treasure 
in her, paddled off to the ship Eliza, then at anchor in the middle of 
the river, leaving my servants to follow me by another, and bidding 
the guard return to their master, and tell him of the incapacity of 
his owui servants to execute his wishes. The boats of the Eliza 
were aground in the creek, and one of the Hashimis had already 
gone down with treasure for us, a^d had not yet returned } so that 
I could at present get no boat from either of those vessels. On 
dispatching a messenger, however, to Dr. Colquhoun, we had the 
boat of the Factory alongside by midnight, and embarked with all 
our stores. 

It was near day-light on the morning of the 3d when we reached 
the ship, where our arrival was awaited 'with some anxiety. Anotlver 
obstacle now prevented our immediare departure. A dow, called the 
J^assry, or ^ Victorious,' was chartered to take the remainder of our 
bulky cargo, which )ve could not load in the river, and accompany 
us 'With it to the deep water of the Khora Abdallah, outside the bar, 
where we were to take it in. She had grounded on the shoal of 
Debbeh on coming down 3 but heaving in sight about noon, and 
being ready to accompany us soon after, we all weighed together 
before sun-set, to stand down the river — our companions, consist- 
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ing of twenty-two sail of Arab boats, bound down the Gulf, bnd all 
seeking protection from the pirates, by keeping company with the 
Benares and the Humayoon Shah. 

Having stood on all night, with a light air from the N.W. the 
wind failed us before day-light, -when we anchored on the morning 
of the 4th, abreast of Ghuzban Fort, in four and a half fathoms 
water, and nearly in the centre of the stream. In the afternoon we 
weighed again, and standing farther down ^yith the ebb-tide, 
anchored at sun-set near to Buckinct-el-Masiat. 

During a period of six days that we were detained here by calms 
and light variable winds, we made no less than four unsuccessful 
attempts to cross the bar, grounding on each occasion, and not once 
possessing sufficient wind to give the ship steerage way, or render 
her at all manageable under sail. The intervals were employed in 
exercising the crew to the use of arms, anj^ stationing all the Arab 
grooms on board, as spear-men with boarding pikes, a weapon more 
familiar to them, from its resemblance to a spear, than any other. 
With the assistance of carpcilters from the Bt'uarts, added to our 
own on board, we had two stern ports cut down, and fitted with 
bolts abaft, avd got two long twelve pounders on the forecastle and 
two on the poop, for the better defence of the ship against the 
Pirates of the Gulf. The crew were also empl(»yed in making new 
wads, with fifty ipusket balls worked up in each, and indeed all our 
resources were c^ed forth to prepare us for defence. 

On the morning of the 9th we caught a N.E. breeze, and with it 
stood over the bar against the flood, having no where more than threfe 
and a quarter and no where less than three fathoms for a space of at 
least six miles in length, which constitutes the shoal ground of the 
bar. We began to deepen to three and a half and four fathonis just as 
the flood was done, and the wind drawing more to the S.E. when we 
edged away, and anchored in five fathoms at the entrance of the 
‘Khore Abdallah, with all our squadron. The dow hauled along- 
side, and we continued to be employed till night in taking out of 
her the remaining part of our cargo. The II. C. cruizer Teign- 
mouth, Capt. Walker, anchored nejjir us, on her way from Bombay 
^nd Bushire up to Bussorah, and on a visit to Capt. Eatwell of the 
Benares; finding that gentleman there, 1 learnt from him that he 
had on board, as a passenger from Bengal, the Smyrna Turk, 
cc Mohammed, whom I had met in Bombay in May, 1816, and 
a sCetch of whose life and adventures was published in the Cornier 
of that place about the same time. J^y the liberality of the English 
society of India, he had been rescued from a state of positive want, 
and placed in possession of a moderate comj)etency, with whicli he 
had wisely determined to return to bis own country, and end his 
days at his native place of Smyrna. He sent me, by the captain, 
many warm remembrances and kind wishes, which were returned to 
him on my part, accompanied by letters for him to Mr. Colquhoun, 
and messages to my Smyrna friends. 
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Soon after noon on the 11th, having discharged the Nassry, and 
"being at length ready for sea, we weighed in company with the 
Benares, and stood out with a freshening breeze and dark threaten- 
ing appearances from the S.E. Five only of the largest of the Arab 
vessels remained ^ith us, the whole of the rest bearing up and 
^oing back into the river, on observing aspect of the weather. 
At midnight the sea had gathered up high, the ship laboured heavily, 
and the pumps wore kept going every two hours, while we gained 
nothing from our being obliged to veer ship at short intervals, and 
from the wind remaining fixed from the S.E. As, since our loading 
outside the bar, we now drew too much water to recross it, we had 
no shelter to bear up for, so that there was no alternative left but 
that of keeping the sea. ^ • 

The morning of the 12th offered us no symptoms of a change, 
but the wind freshened^nd the sky grew darker. We had already 
secured all our light sails, and taken in our first reefs during the 
night. We were now compelled teftake in second reefs fore and aft, 
4ind send down topgallant yards. Tfie ship laboured so heavily from 
the high sea running, and the movement of the horses between 
decks, which considerably increased the general motion of the vessel, 
that we strained all our rigging ; and stays, backstays, topsail sheets, 
and ties were repeatedly carried away and refitted. The animals 
below suffered considerably too from the violent pitching and roll- 
ing, particularly from its coming on so suddenly after leaving the 
smo(!th water of the river. Many of them fell, and tore down the 
stanchions to which they were secured with them, and these we had 
the more difficulty in getting up on their legs again, as all their 
grooms and cattendants were unable to stir from sea sickness, and 
many of our young Lascars were scarcely in a better condition after 
a stay or more than six months in harbour. A tine mare, the only 
one in the ship, now large with foal, which we were conveying to the 
Imaum of Muscat as a present, was the only one which died 
during this weather, and the violence of her fall, when thrown off 
her legs by the sudden pitching of the ship, was alone sufficient to 
efiect this when so near to foaling. 

Towards evening the weather broke, and the sky grew clear ; 
but before the sea had gone down, the wind shifted instantly round 
to the N.W. and occasioned a cross sea, which was worse than^the 
former heavy but regular one. We made all sail to it, however, 
and stood on for Bushire, with the Benares only 5 the five large 
boats in company with us when we left the bar, being all dispersed 
by the weather. 

At day-light on the 13tb, we hauled in east for the land, which we 
made about 9 a. m., and, sMaling our water gradually from twelve to 
four fathoms as we bore away S.E. for the anchorage of the outer 
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roads^ we came-to there soon after noon^ in a quarter less fouT« 
with the town of Bushire bearing £. by S., distant six or seven miles, 
and the Peak of Halilah S.£. by £. | £. Our draught of water, 
now eighteen feet six inches, prevented our going into the inner 
harbour, so that the Benares anchored near u^ for our protection, 
^nd as we calculated on j| stay here of three or four days at least, 
we moored ship with an anchor to the N.W. and another to the 
S.£., and rode with thirty fathoms each way. * 

The first news which we learnt on landingf' was, that his Majesty’s 
ship Towey, Capt. Hill, had just arrived from India, with the first 
orders that had been issued 'to attack and destroy the pirates wherever 
they might be found.' The Bombay Government, it was said, had 
never felt itself possessed of sufficient authority to issue such orders 
ironi themselves, notwithstanding all that had transpired to call 
them forth,. and these were now given by Jhe Supreme Government 
m Bengal, and the Towey had been dispatched with them accord- 
ingly. At the present moment the Imaum of Muscat was at the 
head of an expedition against the island of Bahrein, which he 
claimed as his right, and bis fleet was hourly expected to appear be- 
fore that place. The Joassamees, as friends of the people of 
Bahrein, with whom they were at peace, though the latter were not 
Wahabees, and at the same time as enemies of the Imaum of 
Muscat, whose designs against this islaud were well known to them, 
had, it w'as said, abandoned their first intention of securing the 
shores of the Gulf on the Persian side, and gone over to Bahrein to 
assist their friends against the invaders. Capt. Hill of the Towey ^ 
on learning this, had dispatched the Thetis cruizer, Capt. Maitland, 
to Bussorah, to recall the Teignmouth from thence, and with these 
and the Benares, making altogether a force of about seventy guns, 
he intended making an attack on the pirates, and destroying them 
wherever they might be found. The Challenger had already taken 
in a large treasure freight for India, which her commander shared 
equally with the commodore and the admiral of the station, so 
all parties being interested in her fulfilling her original destina- 
tion, it was determined that she .afiould still proceed to India, and 
that as our stay here could not be long, she should relieve the 
Benares from her charge, and give us protection down the Gulf. 
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Vtxere fortes ante Agamemnona, 

Multi ; sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentnr, ip^notique longa 
j^octe, carent quia rate sacro. 

Hot, Carm, 9, Lib, 4. 

Ere Greece, roused, to vengeance, for wrongs unforgiven 
SeAt her myriads to Ilion to combat and die^ 

In ages forgot other nations had striven. 

Other warriors had conquer’d, whose breasts beat as Ifigh. 

Chiefs as fearless had 1 ^ to the red field of glory, , 

As they before whom Asia’s mightiest sunk down 5 

There were heroes as brave as the*proudest whom story 
Points out as the first in the patfis of renown. 

But inglorious they pass’d unrecorded , and narrow 

As the tomb that enclosed them, the fame that fate gave : 

Not a trace is remaining, save vhere the lone barrow 
Looks down from the mountain u^wn the blue wave. 

And vainly the boldest and foremost in danger 
Tt)ey vanquish’d, and nations wept over their grave. 

For the life-giving muse, to their bosoms a stranger. 

Ne’er deign’d to accord them the verse that could save. 

In the p'^sant’s rude story their proud deeds might linger, 

'J’he wonder awhile of a barbarous age 5 

They fought and they conquer'd in vain, for the finger 
Of oblivion hath blotted their fiame from time’s page. 

As when Greece cross’d those waters, his waves to the ^gean 
Scamander yet rolls through «he fidd of his fame. 

And Ida still frowns on the plain where the Poean, 

A nation’s dread knell, on the slumberers came. 

’Twas the Muse that made sacred, and proudly and widely \ 
She has £>-iven that high tale to the latest of time : 

Else Scamander had flow’d but in vain ; and as idly 
Had tower’d then that mountain in grandeur sublime. 

’Twas the lay of the poet that, meteor-like, breaking 
On the night of far times made immortal the hour. 

When the long ten years ended, and Ilion, awaking. 

Saw the red flames that flash’d over palace and tower. 

H. W. 
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On the Mitigation of Negro Slavery. 

In * The Oriental Herald* for November last, (page 273), a brief 
extract was given from ' The Anti-Slavery Ile'porter,* on the subject 
of Slavery in India. This topic we propose to discuss, ere long, at 
greater length, and to advert also to the existii^ state of Slavery in 
other dependencies of the empire, especiallyi.at the Mauritius and the 
Cape of Good Hope. At present, we turn to the striking contrast 
exhibited in the policy of England towards Slavery in the East 
Indies and in the West. In the former, all the authorities, as is 
justly r^arked in the extract above referred to, arc on the side of 
abolition, ^ and are quite as eager to extinguish every trace of 
Slavery as we are. They seem to anticipate every suggestion, and 
to have a* uniform, wakeful, and inten;ie desire to prevent or to 
suppress the evil.’ But ho>y deplorably different is the case in 
our West India colonies ! There, on the contrary, the authorities 
are systematically opposed to every effort, not of abolition merely, 
but of amelioration ; and (to use the strong but just language 
of * The Anti-Slavery Reporter,’) ‘ no means of influence, combina- 
tion, misrepresentation, and delusion, are left untried for preserv- 
ing, in their unmitigated harshness, all the most revolting and 
disgusting features of the system.’ 

A few cursory remarks on some of the principal points which 
have recently attracted the public attention in the discussion of the 
present state of West India Slavery, and the progress of colonial 
legislation there, may perhaps not be uninteresting to our readers, 
and may probably be followed up by us, in future Numbers, with ob- 
servations on other points of the same great question. * 

I. On L(galising the Marriages of Slaves, 

This point had been so long^ and strenuously pressed upon the 
consideration of the Colonial Legislatures of the West Indies, that at 
length, in the close of 1826, the Japiaica House of Assembly found 
themselves constrained to pass some enactment on the subject. 
This they did by the introduction of a clause into their ' Consoli- 
dated Slave Law,’ then passed by them (and which they held forth 

S a prodigious stretch of liberality), authorizing any clergyman of 
e Established Church to solemnize the marriage of slaves who 
hid been baptized, and who produced the authority of the owner in 
writing 5 and it is then added, that in case of* the owner’s refusal, 
an appeal lay to the vestry, if both the slaves desirous of inter- 
marrying belonged to the same owner. It appears, however, that 
this latter proviso in favour of the slaves, feeble and inefficient as it 
was, has been omitted in passing the law. There is, therefore, 
no appeal from the master, if, either from caprice, or from the most 
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unjustifiable motives, he thinks fit to refuse his consent to the legal 
union of his slaves with the objects of their choice.* 

The decided hostility of the Jamaica planters to the establishment 
of legal marriage among their slaves, and the vexatious and absurd 
restrictions with which they have clogged the reluctant enactment 
which they recently passed on the subject, show very distinctly how 
justly they appreciate the real spirit of the system w^hich they are 
so anlious to perpetuate. If marriage, as it is recognized in 
civilized communities, ih\d particularly in such of them as have 
adopted the Christian yeligion, were suffered to take root in our 
slave colonies, even the cart-whip and unrewarded toil could not 
prevent the slave from perceiving that he was now raised one solid 
step above the brutes. The advance from casual and pronfiscuous 
intercourse to marriage is a most important step in the social 
system. No longer the^apricious associates of an Jiour, not 
daring to confide to each omer their thoughts or their property, the 
closest connection that c«an subsist hasp been established between the 
respective int^Tcsts of the parties for Iffe, by their own consent and 
at their own desire j and before passion subsides, habit, not less 
powerful and more steady, has bound up and sealed their union. 
The slave has now acquired a home and a property within the circle 
of the law. And suppose that home were but the corner of a hut, 
and that property comprised only the company and fidelity of his 
wife, a feeling of contentment and self-respect insensibly springs up in 
his heart. He can now confer benefits from day to day on one whom 
he loves, without fear or jealousy, and receive as a right reciprocal 
proofs of attachment. Children springing from such unions would 
tend to raise still higher the human character of the slave. But as 
matters at present exist in our West India colonies, the usurped 
claims of th? owner supersede at will the most sacred rights of the 
slave husband and father. If connections more tender and lasting 
than such as result from mere sensual appetite are formed, the affec- 
tions that elevate his moral character serve but to expose him to 
more bitter calamity. The deeper his degradation, therefore, the 
more he puts off the man and puts.on the brute, the more he de- 
praves his nature and deadens his feelings by promiscuous animal 
indulgence, the more he becomes centered in self and indifferent to 
others, the more suitable will be his character to his situation. If 
it were otherwise, if the separations which daily take place in out 
slave colonies between the reputed parents and reputed children^ 
were marked by that depth of feeling which in similar circumstances 
the free peasantry of Europe would not fail to evince, these scenes, 
revolting as they are at present, would become too harrowing even 


* This new Sla^ e Law was eventually rejected by the Home Govern- 
ment, being disallowed by Mr. Huskisson, in his memorable despatch of 
22d September, 1827, on account of its gross injustice and illiberality on 
several points, and its utter inefficiency even in regard to those where it 
most loudly boasted of improvement. 
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for West India sensibility. But in order to retain unlimited control 
over the slave, the better sympathies of humanity are designedly 
corrupted in their source. He is systematically brutalized, and the 
image of his Maker is as far as possible effaced in him, lest he 
should feel and claim his rights as a human being. The mother, in- 
deed, when separated from her offspring, feelstall the pangs of be- 
reavement and the sorrows of desolation ; but then she is weak, and 
has no husband or adult sons to join in her complaints or her 
resentments. * 

In the case of actual marriages, however, and of Icgfilized off- 
spring, the case would be different. The law Would be compelled to 
mitigate its inhumanity from mere cowardice and sheer inability to 
violate and repress in a large community the least manageable 
sentiments of nature. Suppose, then, for an instant, that what 
civilized men call families were to grow up on the estate of a West 
India planter ; that he saw under his very^^art-whip the relations of 
husband and wife, parent and^ child, brother and sister, .and other 
branches of consanguinity, sgtictioned by Law, and flourishing in 
spite of that unbridled licentiousness — in all its moditications of 
fornication, adultery, and incest, so sedulously encouraged by the pre- 
sent system — would he not feel that his superiority was diminished 
by the moral march of these ^ heathen savages and that, though 
their capabilities for every species of profltable employment would 
be thereby encreased, (which no one but a mere theorist ever ven- 
tures to deny) his pride, his irrcsiwnsible bursts of passionate re- 
venge, and the free indulgence of his sensual appetites, had met 
with a severe and formidable check ; that, in short, his slave had 
regained some of the rights and feelings of a man, and might no 
longer with impunity be treated as a beast. These relationships, 
in fact, would constitute a sort of country, generate a species of 
patriotism, and give birth in the course of time to notions of per- 
sonal and civil rights considerably at variance with the master s 
claim of */ec simple absolute* in»the bodies of his labourers. 

The nature of slave marriages, accordingly, has become a subject 
of warm dispute and rather unseemly wrangling between the West 
India Legislatures and the Colonial Department of his Majesty’s 
Government. Pressed by the declared sense of the public here, and 
by certain resolutions of Parliament, Lord Bathurst recvimmcnded 
to the Colonial Legislatures the adoption of sundry regulations in 
fheir Slave Codes, in some respects more distinguished by a deference 
tb the prejudices of the planters than for a philosophic and states- 
man-tike view of the subject. But forbearance, as was clearly 
foreseen by those who better understood the elements to be dealt 
with, has been completely thrown away, in every instance, on persons 
accustomed to exercise an irrational dominion over their fellow men. 

Every provision thus recommended, which seemed calculated to 
produce any substantial amelioration in the condition of the slave, 
has been either altogether rejected, or so completely neutralized and 
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cramped by exceptions, omissions^ and vexatious provisos, as to be 
rendered void and of no practical eflFect. Thus the clause sanction- 
ing the marriage of slaves, which has at length passed the Jamaica 
Legislature, has been so framed that the slave can neither njarry 
without being first baptized, nor without the consent of his master 
and the approbation of the parish clergyman ; nor is there any 
authority to whit'h he can appeal in case his wishes are unjustly or 
capriciously denied. No provision is made for a record being kept 
of sFave marriages# The husband and wife, the parents and children, 
may be separated and lold to different purchasers. In fact the law 
does not acknowledge the marriage j it merely permits the esta- 
blished clergyman to perform the ceremony, thus rendered utterly 
unmeaning and ridiculous, and disdains to take farther cognizance 
of the parties, who may desert each other and be remarrlbd accord-^ 
ing to circumstances. Whether the clergy ought, in such a case, to 
degrade the sacred char^ter which the church has assigned to this 
rite may be fairly questioned : that the contract thus consecrated 
differs in its most essential parts Ifrum that contemplated by the 
Kubric admits of no doubt. 

2- Authorizing Slaves to possess Property. 

Next to marriage, and the relations arising from it, the accumula- 
tion of property in the hands of the slave, has been carefully guarded 
against by the West India lawgivers, even in their most recent en- 
actments. Personal property he may be allowed to possess as long 
as he can j but the laws afford him no means of vindicating his right 
to it, even when invaded. It docs not appear that he can bequeath 
it. If he wishes to derive any enjoyment from it, therefore, he 
must spend it on immediate gratifications. It is decreed, indeed, 
that if any person rob him of it, such offence may be punished by 
a small fi«e. But who is to prosecute ? The slave cannot be a 
party in a civil suit — he cannot even be a witness. 

3. Right of Purchasing their Freedom. 

If, however, the slave should by any means acquire a considerable 
property, or sum of money, the planters have taken good care to 
prevent him from employing it ^s a means of ransoming himself, 
his wife, or his children, from the state of bondage which his masters 
have determined to perpetuate to the end of time. This is a most 
important point. Lord Bathurst required that a law should be 
passed for enabling the slave to claim his freedom upon paying a 
certain sum, to be fixed by equitable appraisement. As the planters 
had often declared, that if their slaves were to become the subject of 
any other legislation than their own, whereby their value might be 
diminished, compensation must be granted them by the party so in- 
terfering, his lordship naturally concluded that the full value of the 
slave in money might be considered as such. But no j the West 
Indians reject this proposal with as much astonishment and horror 
as if the word compensation had never before been heard of, and 
pronounce such a scheme destructive of the sacred rights of pro- 
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perty, and predict the utter ruin of the colonies should it be acted 
upon. It is perfectly obvious that the hope of working out his own 
freedom^ or that of others who may be dear to him^ would excite the 
industry of the slave, fortify his prudence, and protect him against 
many temptations to vice and profligacy ^ it would give him habits 
of foresight and self-command, and generate in him other attributes 
of a rational being. Is it on these accounts, in reality, that this 
beneficent proviso has been so strenuously opposed by the West 
Indian Legislatures ? t- 

On this subject Mr. Canning justly obser\^d, that the granting of 
this right to the slave by law, is the only provision which went to 
the extent of meeting the pledge of Parliament in the resolutions of 
May, 1823. For, whilst every other modification of the Colonial 
Slave Code, in the way of ameliorating the condition of the slave, 
only went to show the terms on which in future Slavery should be 
permitted to exist, this alone provided f(jf its ultimate extinction. 
This is a just and statesman-like view of the subject ; and, indeed, 
this single right is clearly of su<rn vital importance, that Parliament 
cannot in justice to its own declared determination, or wdth any re- 
gard to its own consistency, consider that the W’est Indians have done 
any thing for the eradication of the evils of Colonial Slavery, wrhilst 
'compulsory manumission,* as they invidiously term it, is not fully 
conceded by them, as it was by the more beneficent slave laws of S[iain* 

4 . Appointment of Slave Protectors, 

The slave, thus stripped of hope, of the power of acquiring pro- 
perty, of domestic comforts and responsibilities, sunk beneath the 
level of social life, and deprived of every means of defending him- 
self from the most cruel oppression, must, to ensure the continuance 
of the system, be strictly secured and cut off from all interference in 
his behalf from without. The home Government must not even 
dare to propose any amelioration in his condition — all suggestions 
of that sort are denounced as high treason against the rights, liberties, 
and dignity of the West India legislators. Lord Bathurst had pro- 
posed that a protector and guardian of slaves should be appointed 
in the several colonies, who should attend to their complaints, and 
watch the progress of the courts in redressing their grievances. 
The various legislatures, however, in the spirit of their other enact- 
ments, have unanimously rejected this proposal, under the pretence 
th^% there already exi^s a council of protection, consisting of the 
local magistracy — all of whom are slave owners. This was a deli- 
cate stroke of generalship. Complaints to such a board will nei- 
ther be very numerous, nor very likely to annoy the parties com- 
plained of. Unfounded complaints, or such as are termed so by 
these impartial guardians, are always severely punished. 

5. The Cart Whip. 

The driving whip, and the flogging of females, are integral parts 
of the system 3 and the planters indignantly refuse to relinquish 
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them. They are of the very essence of West India slavery, which 
is founded on the assumption, that if the slave is not quite a beast, 
he ought, on that very account, to be treated with more severity 
than a beast, since his rank in the held, to which he must be kept 
down, is the rank of a beast. The encomiums recently passed in 
the Jamaica Assenjbly on the cart-whip, and the delicacy evinced 
by their declining to forbid the indecent exposure of females while 
undergoing corporal punishment, because it would ^ be assuming 
the* fact that females had been indecently exposed,’ would incline us 
to recommend that these sensitive gentlemen should be relieved at 
once, ana for ever,, from the trouble of further legislation on the 
subjett of Slavery. They are utterly incapable of conceiving a con- 
sistent and safe plan of reform, even were they favourable to it. 
But their hostility has been explicitly avowed : it is of ■•no use to 
press them farther : they possess neither the will nor the power, 
ills Majesty’s Ministers, we sincerely hope, have both:, at all events, 
they liave not the pow^ of resisting much longer the declared will 
of the British people and Parliament. 


The Kenite.* 

Child of a mighty race ! 

Strong is thy dwelling place. 

And thy high nest is the rock of the mountain ; 

Many a vale is thine, ■ 

Rich with the corn and vine. 

Flowers of the hill-side, and streams of the fountain. 

Sad yet thy doom shall be j 
Foemen shall carry thee 

Far from thy blue hills, and rock-guarded barrier: 

Strown on the battle-held. 

Banner, andfspear, and shield. 

Helmet, and plume, and the pride of the warrior. 

Fierce and resistlessly, 

Assyr shall*burst on thee. 

Princes and chieftains be scatter’d before him : 

Lo ! on the battle-day. 

Far on his vengeful way, 

Heaven is his guide, and its banner is o'er him. 

Child of a lofty race I 
Dark is thy dwelling place. 

Darker the storm that shall break on thy nation : 

Lone as the wilderness. 

Prey to the merciless. 

Gloom for thy brightness — for joy desolation ! H. W. J. 


* Numbers, xxiv. 21. 
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Advantageous Position op Egypt, as a connecting link be- 
tween England and India. 

The impression now so generally entertained, of the French 
having an eye to the future occupation of Egypt, and the possibility 
that if this event were to take place, a union might be formed between 
that power and Russia, for the purpose of making an attack on 
India from two separate points, has induced \fs to think that a few 
words on the subject of Egypt, as a colony, wo^ld not be ilbtimed 
or unacceptable. * 

Colonel Macdonald Kinnier, in his book on Asia Minor, has a long 
chapter, the object of which is to show the difficulty of the Russians 
or any -other military power approaching India successfully by land : 
and certainly, ;iccording to his account, the jj^ifficulties are very for- 
midable. In the 'Reflections on the Present State of British India,* 
a second chapter from which W’e have given in our present number, 
these difficulties are made to appear as far from insurmountable j 
and with our present force in India, such a visit of an invading army 
would be any thing but a welcome one. On the approach to India 
by way of the Red Sea from Egypt, however, there has been no 
such difference of opinion ; and it will be well, if Egypt really is 
to be possessed by any European power, that England should be the 
first to plant her standard on the banks of the Nile. In former 
numbers of this work we reviewed Mr. IVheatley's excellent Letter 
to the Duke of Devonshire on the Colonization of India and 
Canada j but we omitted to say anything on the latter portion of 
it, relative to the colonization of Egypt, It is now, however, in 
better time ; and we accordingly think no apology neces^sary for 
reverting to the subject ; — 

* It is so much to our interest that Egypt should form another 
empire in the map of our dominions, and become another contri- 
butory power to our wealth, in addition to Canada and India, that 
it is earnestly to be hoped it may speedily again come into our pos- 
session. Among the transactions of last w^ar, there W'as no event 
that reflected more honour on our arms than the conquest of this 
country, and none that reflected more disgrace on our councils than 
its surrender. Of all the acquisitions that England could make, 
whether in a military, political, commercitil, or colonial point of 
view, Egypt is the most important. Not only is she the key to 
India,' and the immediate connecting point between that country and 
England, but no territory offers more resources for the augmenta- 
tion of our wealth, or presents a wider scope, " tantmi campi Jacet !" 
to our energy and ambition. 

' Amid the revolutions of the world, it is melancholy to reflect, 
that this country, which was net only the first to be civilized, but 
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whose early period of civilization history cannot reach^ which was 
the primeval school of the sciences, and the alma mater* of the 
glory and greatness of Greece, should now be sunk below the lowest 
of the low, under the feeble sceptre but iron rule of a government 
that knows not the value of the pearl it possesses, and treads in the 
dust its precious# brightness, notwithstanding the efforts of its pre- 
sent zealous but fleeting viceroy, Mohammed /\li, to rescue it from 
destruction, and recall its lustre. But under the mild auspices of 
England, if unier her auspices it be her destiny to return, again 
might the days of Her early happiness be restored to her — again 
might the light of .science burst forth with increased splendour — and 
agaih might she astonish mankind by those stupendous powers of 
intellect, so long since lost to herself and the world, that knew to 
raise such mighty fabrics, now the only proofs that are left to tell us 
liow much she excelled, and how much she has fallen. Then too 
might her glorious ri^or, “ magna parens frugum, '\once more lay 
claim to be termed the granary of the world, and Alexandria become 
what her illustrious fouiider intended, the emporium of the com- 
merce <>'f India and Europe. Alid then might be completed the 
often essayed canal of Ptolemy and Trajan,* whatever were the ob- 
stacles that baffled the skill of its earlier projectors. Those who 
have surmounted the difliculties of the Bridgewater, Ellesmere, and 
Caledonian canals, would triumph in the glory of bringing to per- 
fection this celebrated work, and opening a road for the navy of 
England to ride through the Isthmus. 

'But there are other views besides those of uniting India to 
Europe, and possessing ourselves of the copious produce of the 
Nile, that should induce us again to become masters of Egypt. It 
is for the interest of the natives, and for the interest of the civilized 
world.^as well as our own, that we should colonize and convert to a. 
happier fate that interesting tract of country through which the 
mysterious stream of the Niger flows, and which the adventurous 
• 

♦ ' This canal was again undertaken by Amrou, the Saracen conqueror 
of Egypt, and again abandoned. Gibbon says, vol. ix. p. 444 : "The 
genius of Amrou soon reneweef the maritime communication, which had 
been attempted or achieved by the Pliaraohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
Caesars ; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened from the 
Nile to the Red Sea. This inland navigation, which would have joined 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, was soon discontinued? iw use- 
less and dangerous : the throne was removed from Medina to Damascus, 
and the Grecian fleets might have explored a passage to the holy cities of 
Arabia.” This precaution might possibly have been a wise one on the 
part of the Turks, as the Greeks for a long time possessed the supremacy 
at sea; but to England, as mistress of the ocean, the possession of Egypt, 
with the artifleial straits of this canal, would not only be the security of 
India, but would bring tbe eastern nations to a closer intimacy with 
Europe, and tend to the recivilization of Persia and Asia Minor, once the 
proudest kingdoms of the earth. 
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spirit of Park and Burkhardt has already virtually made our own. 
It is in this now inhospitable region that the latent spark, wfiich 
keeps alive the slave-trade, is so fatally nourished, as it is from her 
hidden storehouse that the victims are supplied, that form the 
human cargo of this barbarous traffic. Not only, therefore, should 
it be our object to possess ourselves of this territcR-y, that we may 
close the scene of this repented trade, and drop an eternal veil over 
its remembrance, but that wc may give further effect to the system 
here developed, by colonizing, cultivating, and civill'zing a country 
whose productive powers may be made to equal *lhose of India. 

' If it be thought that the colonization and civilization of Canada> 
India, and Egypt, are undertakings of too much difficulty to be at- 
tempted in these days, and by such a power as ours, let it be con- 
sidered what was the cause of the greatness of Rome, as it was by 
conquest and colonization, and by these means only, that she be- 
came, from mudi smaller beginnings than is o^r existing capability, 
the mighty power that she was j and if we follow the same wise and 
judicious policy which she pursuqd, there is no reason why our 
destiny should not be as great and glorious as her own. Immedi- 
ately that it was made known to the senate that the Homan arms 
were victorious, the country that was subdued w^as reduced into a 
province, and a certain number of commissioners,* usually to the 
amount of ten, were despatched to the newly acquired territory, to 
form a council, in conjunction with the ct>mmander who made the 
conquest, and settle the conditions that were to be granted. This 
council determined what was to be the extent of the annual tribute, 
what quantity *^»f land was to be given up to Roman colonists, and 
what quantity was to be reserved to the vanquished, as "well as how 
much rent, and how much produce of the soil, both the colonists 
and native proprietors were to be assessed at to the state. A 
Praetor was appointed to take the command of the permanent mili- 
tary force and administer justice, together with a Quaestor, whose 
duty it was to superintend the collection of the revenue, and keep 
an account of its receipt and expenditure. So extensive were the 
conquests of Rome, and the contributions of the provinces for the 
last 180 years before the reign of Augustus, that Rome, and all 
other cities that had the freedom of Rome, which was the enviable 
lot of almost all the cities of Italy, were exempted from the payment 
of taxes. On the effects of the colonizing policy of Rome, however, 
let her ^at historian, 

“ Non sordidus auctor 

Naturae verique,” 

again be heard.f 


* *See Livy, 43 and 44 ; Plutarch's Life of Faulus^milius; and Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities, p. 158. 
t * See Gibbon, vol. i., p. 60. 
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Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits," is a very just 
obsCTvation of Seneca, confirmed by history and experience. The 
nations of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, hastened to enjoy 
the advantages of victory : and we may remark, that about forty 
years after the reduction of Asia 80,000 Romans were massacred 
in one day bythe*cruel order of IMithridates.* These voluntary exiles 
were engaged for the most part in the occupations of commerce, 
agriculture, and the farm of the revenue. But after the legions 
were rendered ^penijanent by the emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of soldiers, and the veterans, whether they received 
the ^reward of theiT service in land or in money, usually settled with 
their families in the country where they had honourably spent their 
youth. Throughout the empire, but more particidarly in the 
western parts, the most fertile districts, and the most convenient 
situations were reserved for the establishment of colonies, some of 
which were of a civ A, and others of a military nature. Iii their 
manners and internal policy, thq colonies formed a perfect repre- 
sentation of their great parent : and as they were soon endeared to 
the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually 
diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire, which was 
seldom disappointed, of sharing in due time its honours and ad- 
vantages." 

' After computing the population of the Roman empire, and 
enumerating its public works and the cities of Italy, the learned 
historian thus proceeds : — 

^ The spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and had been 
felt even in the woods of Britain, which were gradually cleared away 
to open a free space for convenient and elegant habitations. York 

5 

* ‘Dr. Vincent, in his Periplus, says : “The Romans do not appear a 
commercial people, because their great officers and their historians are 
too much attached to war and th% acquisition of power to notice it. AU, 
therefore, that we hear of commerce is obliquely, that the wealth of mer- 
chants was proverbial, (See Horace, lib. iii. od. 6. 1. 30. — See Cicero, 
who says, in contempt, indeed : such a man, who was a merchant, and 
neighbour of Scipio, greater than Scipio, because he is richer?) Neque 
me divitiie moiient quibiis omnes Africanos et Laetios multi venaliciarii 
(mangones) inercatorcsque superarunt. Cicero in Comeliana ut citatus 
ad Ammiamom, p. 30(j. Paris ed. 1681. But attend oidy to the merchants 
who followed the armies who Jtjced in the provinces subdued or allied, 
the * Italic! generis iiomiiiis,' who were agents, traders, and monopolists, 
such as Jugurtha took at Zama, or the 100,000 that Mithridates slaugh- 
tered in Asia Minor, or the merchants killed at Genabun (Orleans). 
Caisar, Bell. Gall, and you sec the spirit of adventure, and the extent of 
commerce at a single glance. See also the letters of Cicero, while pro- 
consul of Cilicia. Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey, has proved 
their conduct in this matter in regard to Britain ; and the present work 
will give a most extraordinary specimen of it in Egypt . — See the Peri» 
plus, p. 43. 
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was the seat of government, London was already enriched by%)m- 
merce, and Bath was celebrated for the salutary effects of its medi- 
cinal waters. Gaul could boast of her 1^00 cities ; and though in 
the northern parts many of them, without excepting Paris itself^ 
were little more than the rude and imperfect townships of a rising 
people, the southern provinces imitated the wealth and elegance of 
Italy. Many were the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienne, Lyons, Langues, 
and Treves, whose ancient condition might Sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their present state. With 
Tegard to Spain, that country flourished as a province, and ‘has 
declined as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of her strength, 
by America,* and by superstition, her pride might possibly be con- 
founded if we required such a list of 360 cities as Pliny has exhibited 
under the reign of Vespasian. Three hiindjed African cities had 
once acknowledged the authority of Carthage, nor is it likely that 
their numbers diminished under thre administration of the emperors. 
Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its ashes j and that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the ad\ an- 
tages which can be separated from independent sovereignty. The 
provinces of the east present the contrast of Roman magnificence 
•^th Turkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity, scattered over 
uncultivated fields, and ascribed by ignorance to the power of magic, 
scarcely afford a shelter to the opjiressed peasant or wandering Arab. 
Under the reign of the Caesars, the pro[>er Asia alone contained 500 
populous cities, enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned 
with all refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed 
the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their respective 
merits were examined by the -jenate. Four of them w’ere imme- 
diately rejected, as unequal to the burthen, and among these was 
Laodicea, whose splendour is still displayed in its ruins. Laodicea 
collected a very considerable revenu^frora its flocks of sheep, cele- 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and bad received a little before 
the contest a legacy of above 400,000i, by the testament of a gene- 
rous citizen. If such was the poverty^ of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wealth of those cities, whose claims appeared preferable, 
and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long 
disputed with each other the titular primacy of Asia. The capitals 
of Sy*na and Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire. 
"Antioch and Alexandria looked dowm with disdain on a crowd of 
dependant cities, and yielded with reluctance to the majesty of 
ll<me itself. 

' All these cities were connected with each other, and the capital, 
by the public highways, which, issuing from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only 
by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace the distance 
from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, 
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it will be found that the great chain of communication from the 
north-west to the south-east poitit of the empire, was drawn out to 
the length of 4080 Roman miles. The public roads were accurately 
divided by mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, with verj little respect for the obstacles either of nature or 
private property. Mountains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part 
of*the road was t^pised into a terrace, which commanded the adja- 
cent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, 
and was paved with large stones, or in some places near the capital 
withtgranite. Suet was the solid construction of the Roman high- 
ways, whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen 
centuries. They united the subjects of the most distant provinces 
by an easy and familiar intercourse 5 but their primary object had 
been to facilitate the inarches of the legions 5 nor ^*^7 coun- 
try considered as coiiJ^iletely subdued, till it had been rendered 
in all its parts pervious to the arnw and authority of the conqueror. 
The advr.ntage of receiving the eafliest intelligence, and conve 3 dng 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish through- 
out their extensive dominions the regular institution of posts. 
Houses were everywhere erected, at the distance of only five or six 
miles : each of them was constantly provided with forty horses, and 
by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel one hundred miles 
in a day along the Roman roads.*’ 

^ In a subsequent part of his history, and at a later period, when 
Alaric besieged the city of Rome in 408, Gibbon enters more parti- 
cularly into an investigation of the wealth of the Roman senators. 
After mentioning Probus, the chief of the Anician family, as the 
wealtliicst of the Romans, he says : His immense estates were 
scattered over the wide extent of the Roman world 3 and though the 
public might suspect or disapprove the methods by which they had 
been acquired, the generosity |nd magnificence of that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of his clients, and the admiration 
of strangers. 

' The accurate description of Rome, which was composed in the 
Theodosian age, enumerates I 78 O houses, the residence of wealthy and 
honourable citizens. Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet, that Rome contained a mplti- 
tude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city, since it 
included within its own precincts every thing that could be subser- 
vient either to use or luxury — ^markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves, and artificial aviaries. The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the state of Rome when it 
was besieged by the Goths, continues to observe, that several of the 
richest senators received from their estates an annual income of 
4000 pounds of gold, above 160,0002. sterling, without computing 
the stated provision of corn and wine, which, had they been sold. 
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might have equalled in value one third of the money. Several 
examples are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain and popular 
nobles who celebrated the year of their praetorship by a festival^ 
which lasted seven days, and cost 100,000/. sterling. The estates 
of the Roman senators, which so far exceeded the proportion of 
modern wealth, were not confined to the liiuTts of Italy. Their 
possessions extended fur beyond the Ionian and >lLgean Seas, to the 
most distant provinces. The city of Nicopolis, w'hich Augustus- had 
founded as an eternal monument of the Action victory, w^as the pro- 
perty of the devout Paula : and it is observed by Seneca, that the 
rivers which had divided hostile nations now “flowed through the 
lands of private citizens.” 

‘ Such was the flourishing state of the empire, and such the w^ealth 
of the senators of Rome, arising out of the system of colonization, 
so prudently and steadily adhered to by the Romans in the con- 
quests which they made. Many of th.eir j)fovinccs, but particularly 
those of Greece, Asia, and Africa, were undoubtedly in a highly 
civilized state before the invasion of their arms. But even in these 
provinces, the ruins that remain of Roman edifices, of amphi- 
theatres, theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and 
aqueducts, amply attest the useful and ornamental works that 
were added by colonists from Rome.* But in the western provinces, 
in Germany, Gaul, and Britain, such was the state of barbarism at 
the time of Caesar s conquest, that the people could scarcely be said 
to be raised above the condition of savage life. Yet in a few years, 
by the science Jind intelligence introduced by the Romans, consider- 
able progress was made in civilization, how^eversoon their dawning 
prosperity Avas again to be enveloped in darkness and ignorance by 
the irruption of swarms more savage than themselves. 

' If, then, we are to rise to Roman greatness, and rise to it wc 
may, it is necessary that we should adopt the same policy which she 
adopted to create the same wealth ^hich she created, whatever supe- 
rior forbearance we may exercise towards our dependencies in exact- 
ing contributions, and whatever superior economy we may show in 
expending them. But without ‘t inhabiting where we conquer,” 
without founding colonies in our dependencies, without drawing a 
revenue from them, and without admitting their produce, we may 
Just as well be without them as with them : and it is no -wonder 
that the opinion should be so generally entertained, that foreign 
possessions are burthensome rather than lucrative esUblishments, 
when all our policy has been directed to export as much wealth, or 
as much produce, as we could to them, and import as little wealth, 
or as little produce, as we coul4- from them : and till wealth and 


* ^Gibbon is of opinion, that the magnificent buildings of Palmyra, 
whose ruins are the admiration of our Asiatic travellers, were constructed 
during the time that Palmyra was a Roman colony. — See vol. ii., p. 39. 
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produce^ instead of \ 7 ealth and money, be admitted to be the same 
thing, such most likely will continue to be our policy, notwithstand- 
ing the ignorance to which it exposes us, and the comparative 
poverty to which jt condemns us. 

* “ ^orsan miseros meliora scquentur/' 

* There are four different ways in which foreign possessions may 
be made to contribute to the wealth of the governing country. 
These are by taxation, by the accumulation and remittance of for- 
tunes, by the residencB of absentee proprietors, and by the export of 
the agricultural surplus of the dependency, to be exchanged for the 
manufactures of the superior state. But whether one or all of these 
sources be opened, whether the w^ealth be to flow in by the channel 
of a public revenue, by the remittance of fortunes, by th^ residence 
of absentees, or by means of an agricultural surplus, however it is 
to come, it must come produce ) and, therefore, if the produce of 
oui colonies is not to be received, no revenue and no fortunes can 
be remitted, no absentees can beedme resident, and no agricultural 
surplus can be imported. ’ 

‘ If no country now possesses sufficient energy aad talent to keep 
an extensive foreign possession in dependency, what must be thought 
of the wisdom and valour of Rome, a city, not a kingdom, that held 
the world in subjection for six centuries, and during this long and 
triumphant period, though many a revolt occurred, never, lost a 
single province. Why the Romans are to be the only power to 
aflPoru a precedent to the world of sufficient force and firmness to 
subjugate and maintain in a state of obedience great and distant 
provinces for a long series of years, and why we are to be so de- 
.^enerate as to be incapable of ^following where they led the way, it 
would b(§ difficult to explain. There is no reason from any dis- 
similitude of circumstances, 

‘ Haud equidem credo, ^uia sit divinitus illis 
Inpreniuiu, aut rerum tato priidentia major,” 

why they should have been capable of preserving their authority 
over the more powerful provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa for so 
long a period, and we should not be equally capable of preserving 
ours over Canada, India, and Egypt, if Egypt be destined to belong 
to us, with as strong a hand, and for as long a duration ; apd if 
our councils and resources should be duly directed, noting could 
dismember these settlements from us. It is impossible, therefore, 
that we can too soon shake ofiF the unmanly doubts, which the un- 
successful issue of our contest with America has so groundlessly 
engendered, and show, by a general, but equal assessment over the 
whole empire, not only that we have the power to tax our foreign 
possessions, but that we have the power to retain them in loyalty 
and obedience, notwithstanding their taxation. 

OHental Herald, VoL 20. T 
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^ The second inode^ in which I have stated that foreign posses- 
sions may contribute to the wealth of the governing country^ is by 
the remittance of the fortunes that have been made by individuals 
belonging to the governing country who have resorted there. What 
addition the British possessions in the East Indies make to the 
wealth of England^ they principally make in tb.is manner. The 
other three channels are in a great degree closed up j for as the re- 
venue is not more than sufficient to cover the expenses of India, 
there is no surplus to remit — as the holding of l^nd is prohibited, 
there dare no absentee prof)rietors to form a brtVly of residents — and 
as the produce of India is for the most part loaded with too heavy 
a duty to pay the charges of transit, but little of its agricuUurd 
surplus is exported. But the fortunes of individuals amount com- 
paratively te> a very inconsiderable sum, and foreign possessions 
would be but of little utility, were this to be the only source of the 
produce that yras to be admitted. Such, however, is the state of 
the existing relations between India and ^l^ingland, and such the 
insignificant use, to which we convert that iininense and productive 
empire ! ' » 

'The third mode by which foreign possessions may contribute to 
the w^ealth of the governing country, is by the residence of absentee 
provincialists, who, by spending their incomes at the seat of empire, 
add to the w^th of the governing country precisely the same as if 
their estates were an integral part of it, and they themselves were 
native inkead of provincial proprietors. It was by this mode, that 
the lloman provinces chiefly conduced to the wealth of Rome ; 
and it is by this mode that our foreign possessions, if tlie tenure of 
their land and the admission of their produce were in all instances 
allowed, would materially contribute to the wealth of England. At 
the present moment, w’e have no resident provincialists, . except 
West India planters, who, by drawing their sugars to England, and 
expending the produce they receive- in exchange for them at their 
English residence, add to the wealth of England exactly the same 
as die English country gentleman or English manufacturer ^ as it 
is totally immaterial, whether it be so much sugar, so much corn, 
so much cotton, or so much cloth, that forms the substance of an 
individuars fortune. Whatever b^ the produce it consists of, by 
adding so much to the stock of the nation, it adds so much to its 
wealtl^. Foreign possessions in the tropics are, generally speaking, 
of more valdie than foreign possessions in the temperate zone, not 
only because their produce is of richer growth and greater variety 
and abundance, but because the landed proprietors, from the heat 
and sickliness of the climate, are more attracted to their native 
country, and therefore add more to its wealth by becoming resident 
in it. On this account, it is probable that India and Egypt, should 
it ever be our policy to colonize and civilize them, will conduce 
more largely to the wealth of England, than Canada, as at the same 
time'diat their produce will be more valuable, the oppressive nature 
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-of the climate is more likely to induce British subjects, who 
possessed estates in them, to be resident at home. India and 
Egypt would then be to England precisely the same as Ireland : 
and as it will be admitted that Ireland is to all intents and purposes 
an integral part of Great Britain, India and Egypt, by the direction 
of their tributary streams to the same point, would be as virtually 
an integral part (d‘ Great Britain also. 

But it should be our policy to bring every colony to contribute by 
all the four channels* instead of only by one ; and if due enctmrage- 
ment were given to the system f have laid down, and the produce 
of the Ganges, the" Nile, the Niger, and the Sr. Lawrence, arising 
from thc^e tour source^ of remittance, were poured into the Thames, 
no further addition need ho made (o tin* wealth of {Ingland : it 
would he aiii])ly ’-uflficient for the attairunent of every great and 
gcjod end, which it would ever be worthy of us to contemplate. 

' But India is at ihe^prcserit moment our " maxima cura,' and it 
is of more conseciiicnce that she *houicl be advanced to the prospe- 
rity of .'.'iiich she i'* capable, by this system of wealth and coloniza- 
tion, than ap\ other part of the British dominions. Though the 
sarcasm Burke — ' that if we quitted India to-morrow, not a 

vestige would remain, from -iny works we had raised, or any 
im|irovemcuts we had introduced, of our ever having had possession 
of the couiury’ — will apply with Jjic same force now, that it did 
forty jears ago, yet we may trust, if the name of England is to have 
any claim to the esteem of posterity, and the good of mankind is to 
be an object worthy of the attention and zeal of a British parliament, 
that it will not be equally applicable forty years hence. Uoider the 
present system of government, there can be no change for the 
better. The official servants of the Company are solely appointed 
t(» collect the revenue and administer justice. They have no other 
duty or occupation whatever. They are neither permitted to hold 
land, nor lo trade, nor to exercise any kind of profession. They 
keep themselves entirely distinct from the natives, hold no inter- 
course with them, take no inter^-st in their afiTairs, have no influence 
on tbfir conduct, and suftVr ajl things to go on as they have gone 
on from time immeinoriul, without the slightest interference on their 
part. They have no power, therefore, to instruct the native popu- 
laiion by any example wliich they can give, in the arts and sciences 
of Europe, as they have no pov er to concern themselves wil!h any 
tiling, where the arts and sciences are applied. It is for this re<ison 
that all things remain precisely as they were before we had footing 
in the country — that the interior navigation is as nature made it — 
that <111 maniifactiKes continue to be worked by the band, without 
any machineq^ — that no cities, bridges, roads, canals, or public 
works of kind are constructed — that all travelling is by the 
litter on men« shoulders, and that not an inn has been erected 
throughout the whole country — that goods are carried from place to 

T 2 
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place, as in the earliest times, on the backs of oxen — that not a 
waggon; not a cart, not a plough, not a spade, not a wheel- 
barrow, has been introduced, and that even the mail still runs on 
foot from one end of India to the other. And such, under the 
present system of government, must continue to be the state of 
things, as without colonization, no opening can b€ made by which 
the arts and sciences can find entrance. Without the admission of 
land-agents, surveyors, irrigators, and drainers, civil architects and 
engineers, there can be no improvement in the ^rious operations of 
husbandry, or in internal navigation. Without the admission of 
master workmen and mechanics belonging to thfc different traces, 
there can be no advancement in manufactures ; and without a body 
of European land-owners, interested in making the most of their 
property, anS establishing a ready communication from place to 
place, no roads, canals, or bridges will be made. But it was not for 
this that India ^vas given to us, 

‘ ‘‘Non lios quaisitiRn munus in usiis.** 

Nor is this the w’ay in wdiich the iioinan senate would have dealt 
with her. There would have been roads, bridges, and canals all 
over the country. There would have been cities and theatres, 
colonnades and temples, baths and aqueducts, to vie with the greatest 
and noblest in the empire. There would have been rich and flourish- 
ing colonies, ' the opulent proprietors among whom would have 
erected villas to rival those of Lucullus, in taste, elegance, and 
magnificence, while almost every senator would have had estates on 
the Ganges, and would have luxuriated at Rome on the income he 
drew from them. The face of the country would then have pre- 
sented the same happy aspect as in every other part of the empire : 
and had the Romans been dispossessed of the territory, the ijcitives 
would have had reason for ages and ages to revere the memory of 
their conquerors for the works they had raised, the arts they had 
introduced, and the instruction the} tiad imparted, and which no 
time and no revolutions w’ould ever have effaced. If we are to derive 
no advantage from such a precedent, our schoolboy days are useless, 
and the enlightened page of Gibbon <is blank paper. It is by our 
admiration of the laws and institutions of Rome, by the contempla- 
tion of her system, and the imitation of her example, that we may 
not only correct her errors, but by a judicious plan of colonization, 
rise superior to Rome herself, by the science and intelligence we 
give birth to, and if deprived of the country, leave a vestige behind 
us, not only which Burke himself vrould have been proud to acknow- 
ledge, but which would make our name deservedly more honoured 
even than the name of that celebrated people. 

‘ But our colonial, our commercial, and our politic^ ^stem can 
never be perfect, unless we once more make ourselvel^asters of 
the connecting point, that is, to unite this great empire *to England, 
and which humanity as well as interest alike pleads to us to regain. 
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So important is the acquisition of Egypt, that when the valour of 
Nelson, and the blood of Abercrombie, had once made it our own, 
as soon ought we to have thought of surrendering the Tower of 
London, as abandoning it. To leave this noble kingdom, this dear- 
bought prize of B/itish valour, a prey to the deleterious influence of 
the tyranny and indolence of Turkey, is as much a reflection on our 
own name, from our tame and passive acquiescence, as it is an act 
of cruel neglect, ^nd marked disloyalty to the memory of those great 
men. If the shades of these departed heroes could walk the earth, 
they would wander over the sacred, but deserted field of their glory, 

• ^ ** Ma^^no moerentcin corporc Nilum,'' 

till, by repossessing ourselves of their hard-earned trophies by our 
repossession of the land where they are raised, we paid them the 
debt of gratitude wc owed them, and composed their restless spirits 
by the soothing acknowledgment, that it was not* for an object 
unworthy of the sacrifice that they fought, and bled, and conquered. 
If, however, notwithstanding ih% eventful and almost desperate 
condition of Ireland, Canada, and India, and the utter oppression 
and slavery of Egypt, our government is to make no attempt to 
relie\ e tnem, if the system of public wealth and colonization here 
recommended is to be totally neglected, and England is to forego 
all the w'ealth and all the power the execution of this system, in the 
the full tide of its success, would give her — we can only regret, that 
we have not a Roman senate to rule us, instead of a British parlia- 
ment j so great is the diflerence in the destiny of a nation, from a 
wise and unwise system of policy !* . * ^ 


The Maniac. 

The spot was beai^iful : 

A murm’ring stream ran through a shady grove 5 
And wild flowers, sweet to cull. 

Of every hue, grew round ; here she would rove, 
And to the sighing winds would tell her tale of love. 

Now she would pluck a flow^er. 

Which some unkindly blast had caused to fade 3 * 

And to her silent bower 
Would bear it, (emblem of the frantic maid,) 

Thus holding converse with it in the calm cool shade. 

^ Once thou wert lovely, rose j 
Now what hath made thee thus to droop thy head ? 

*.&Veet flower, why not disclose 
Thy secret sorrow to me, — dost thou dread 
The phantom whose frail bloom, like thine, is early fled ? 
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^ Ah ! hapless^ faded flower I 
Sad semblance of oiir transitory state : 

Oh 1 unpropitious hour. 

That made both thee and me thus desolate ! 

Come flower to me, and thy tale of woes relate.* 

And oft, at dead of night. 

When ihe rude winds would howl and tempest roar> . 

And the pale moon’s dim light ^ ^ 

Shone but at intervals, she would deplore 
Her wretched lot, and days that w'ould rhturn no more, 

A tale of childhood’s days 
6leam’d like a meteor o‘cr her memory ? 

And she would oft times gaze 
Upbn the distant crags in ecslacy,. 

Crying, ‘ Sadac haste, oblivion’s waters bring to me/ 

Sometimes on summer s eve. 

The gentle breezes sleeping on the ocean, 

She would recline beneath 
A spreading beech, absorbed in stern devotion, 
Betraying at her sad state a sign of deep emotion. 

Above her hung her lyre. 

Upon whose strings soft zephyrs sweetly play’d : 

"Now would its tones inspire 
With feelings of deep thought the afflicted maid : — 
Now see, she starts — her wild shriek echoes through the glade 

Ah ! beauteous maid, those eyes, ^ 

Where once expression beam’d, are dim with care j 

A lovely trace still liej 
Ling’ring across thy visage, sweetly fair. 

To tell what charming and chaste beauty once dwelt there. 

Upon this lovely spot ‘ 

*.She daily traces o’er her narrow bed. 

Where griefs will be forgot ! 

« ^ Here, let me rest, deceitful world,* she said, 

^Nor shed one tear of pity o’er my clay-cold head.’ 

^My sweet Molian lyre 
Will play a melancholy dirge o’er me 

When this form shall expire j 
And its angelic tone’s soft harmony. 

May stop the pilgrim to exclaim 'farewell to thee ** 

Neath, December 2, 1828. S. Gardner. 



On thk Danger to which British India is exposed 
FROM Invasion. 

In our last l^umber we introduced a very interesting passage 
from a work, entitled ' Reflections on the Present State of British 
India/* and the attention which that extract has excited, as well as 
the intrinsic mv'its of the work itself, induce us to lay before our 
readers tliis month the second chapter ; on the subject of which — 

' The Danger of, India from Russian Invasion’ — we have already- 
expressed our sentiments, t At a crisis like the present, especially — 
when the progress of the Russian arms in the east of Europe, and 
in Asia, is watched with such deep anxiety by all classdfe of reflecting 
men, however various may be their opinions as to the Justice, or 
their anticipations as to the probable results, of the •Turkish war, — 
many of our readers, \e feel assured, will be gratified by an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the • Reflections’ of this able writer on the dan- 
gers to which our own magnificent Asiatic Empire may perhaps ere 
long he exposed from the all-grasping ambition of Russia ; and 
few. wc think, who give due attention to the following pages, will 
venture to maintain that such dangers are altogether imaginary. 

' La vostra nominanza b color d’erba 
Che vienc, e va, e quei la discolora 
Per cui elP esce della terra acerba. 

^ The view just taken of the nature of our Indian empire, suggests 
these two important inquiries : What are the^ dangers to which 
Hindustan is exposed, in the event of its being invaded by a power- 
ful enemy capable of meeting a British army in the field ? and, 
Whatidegree of attachment can the natives be supposed to' bear to 
our name and government ? Upon the first of these points, a few 
observations will form the sulficct of the present chapter. 

' The most careless reader of Indian history cannot have failed to 
observe, that every Asiatic people, with whom the British forces 
have come into contact, have shown themselves unable to resist the 
European system of war and discipline. Yet past exploits^ and the 
transactions under the administrations of Lords Wellesley and Minto, 
were not of themselves sufficiently decisive upon this head, to con- 
vince those who had taken a superficial view of the causes»of our 
succe.^s ; and the then impending conflict with Nepaul, which may 
be said to have been bequeathed as a state legacy to Lord Hastings, 
was by many considered to be the experimentum crucis of the mili- 
tary character of the Indian government. So, indeed, it proved to 
be, as far as tactics and discipline were concerned, for it was by our 
superioritv on those points alone that the struggle was decided in 

* In one volume octavo. Published by Hurst and Chance, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 

f See Number LXI., p. 81 . 
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our favour. The Nepaulese were superior in physical strength, if 
not hi personal courage, to the greater part of our troops j they 
had numbers at their command, and their country abounded in na- 
tural obstacles and defensive positions ; yet by the effect of compre- 
hensive military arrangement, assisted by good discipline, were all 
these advantages set at naught, and the war, s6 formidable in its 
first aspect, brought to a successful termination in two short cam- 
paigns. Still, although the splendid government of Lord Hastings 
achieved this great and important triumph, ^hicli, in addition to 
those masterly operations which his lordship directed against the 
Mahrattas and Pindarries, appeared to place tlie Company’s terri- 
torries in a state of permanent security, there yet remained one 
enemy with whom the Indian army had not measured its strength ; 
and as Lord Minto had left the war of Nepaul to him, so Lord Hast- 
ings left that of A va to his successor. In the event, however, the 
Burmese proved to be even less formidaWe than any antagonist 
whom the British bad hitherto been tempted to meet in the field, 
and the dismemberment of thein empire, together with the estab- 
lishment of military stations in Cachar, Arracan, and on the borders 
of Pegu, effectually put it out of their power to molest the Bengal 
government in future, even if their contemptible character, in a 
military point of view, did not render the occurrence of such a con- 
tingency comparatively unimportant. Thus, while the interior of 
India is entirely under British influence or authority, the whole 
frontier of that vast tract is tenanted by states, which not only have 
felt the weight of our arms, but which have been compelled to ad- 
mit resident officers at their courts, or in their immediate vicinity, 
to watj?h over and report upon their conduct. The Seiks, who wit- 
nessed the operations of the British army in J 805, and have since 
acknowledged our influence, form no material exceptionr to this 
general arrangement. 

* Whether it be in consequence f f the influence of climate, or of 
imperfect social institutions, or, as is more probable, of both, it is 
observable that the Asiatic nations have shown themselves less sus- 
ceptible of consistent and sustained exertions of warlike skill, in 
proportion as the country which they inhabit approaches towards 
the tropics. The sun, whkh imparts its fire and vivacity to them, 
seenas to deny them the exercise of judgment and discretion. Even 
the natural advantages of a strong country appear to form no ex- 
ception to the truth of this remark 5 and whilst the mountaineers of 
Napaul excel the inhabitants of the hilly regions of Southern India, 
including Ceylon, the latter made a much firmer stand against the 
Moguls and the English, than the tribes established in the fastnesses 
of Java* have shown themselves capable of in their resistance to 


* 'By recent advices, however, it would appear that the extremely weak 
state of the European establishments of the Dutch in Java, has at length 
tempted the natives of that island to rise and make strenuous efforts to 
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the Dutch. Many of the nations now alluded to had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge in the arts of war and government ^ the Ne- 
paulese and Burmese had subjugated several neighbouring states 
and provinces ; but the latter^ in particular, after pursuing the 
career of conquest with remarkable spirit for a series of years, had 
apparently becomd contented with what they had acquired, and, with- 
out evincing any genius for improvement, had deteriorated in the 
stupid tyranny of their domestic government, in proportion as they 
had relaxed from*the^energy of their foreign policy. It seems, in- 
deed, to be a law of nature, that nothing in the history of mankind 
shall, be stationary : to cease to advance in the career of improve- 
ment, is to retrograde j and thus we invariably find, that the half- 
civilized portions of the globe, when no longer acted iijjon by their 
first impulse, become alike tlic pioy cither of the civilized portion, 
on the one hand, or of the complete barbarian on the other. Thus 
the half-civili/od states of China, Persia, and Ilindbstan, showed 
themselves as unable to resist the barbarian Tartar tribes, as the 
Asiatics of modern times have ijpen to withstand the attacks of 
European* invaders ; whilst the Tartar conquerors in their turn, 
when they came to partake of the half-civilized character of the 
conquered, evinced themselves utterly incompetent to withstand the 
discipline and organized institutions of Great Britain and Russia. 

'The same reasoning, which is applicable to the English in their 
present attitude as an Asiatic power, is equally so to Russia 5 with 
this consideration, indeed, which gives additional force to it, that the 
latter is in a manner compelled, by her natural position, to- that 
collision with the weaker states, which the former has traversed 
half the globe to provoke. It is evident, however, that the same 
train of consequences must in both cases attend upon the conflict 
betweer^a people rapidly advancing in civilization, and one, if not 
in the act of retrograding, certainly almost stationary ^ and that, in 
proportion as the southern provjpces of the Russian empire profit by 
the attention which is bestowed upon them by the government, the 
Autocrat of the North will be assailed by the same temptations to 
aggrandize himself at the expense of his semi-barbarous neighbours, 
which the East India Company’s agents were unable to resist in 
their progress towards the conquest qf Hindostan. Nor are the 
facilities which the Russians enjoy for the prosecution of such en- 
terprises, at all inferior to those which their superior mantime 
strength conferred upon the English. The water-communication 
between the Baltic and the Caspian is complete and uninterrupted ; 
from St. Petersburgh to the Neva, a canal runs along the margin of 
Lake Ladoga to the Walkowa, from w'hich the navigation is con- 
tinued by the Nesta and the Sna, to another canal which joins the 


recover their independence. If the character here given of the Southern 
Asiatics does not operate to the disadvantage of the Javanese, we may 
shortly hear of the Dutch being totally expelled the island.^ 
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Tuertsa, of which the waters flow iirto the Wol^ 5 so that military 
stores can be conveyed, with comparatively small risk or expense, 
not only to the southern and eastern shores of the Casjnan, but pro- 
bably to the centre of Khorasan, or to the confines of Cabul. 

* In weighing the inducements which are thus held out to Russia 
to aggrandize herself, it cannot but be perceived that the great prize 
at which she aims must undoubtedly be Hiiidostan. Persia, and the 
countries immediately contiguous, offer comparatively but a feeble 
temptation 3 the barren soil of the former, ail‘d its deficiency in navi- 
gable streams, render it unfit for colonization, and worthless as a 
conquest 3 whilst the tracts lying between Orenburg and Balkh 
contain so great a proportion of desert and uninhabitable land, that, 
notwithstanding the advantages to be derived from the fine streams 
which flow into the sea of Aral and the Caspian, any extensive 
settlement ip that quarter w'ould be a work of time and difficulty. 
It is probable, ' then, that Russia would cd^-^et no more of either than 
to afford her a safe and easy^ communication with the territories 
immediately adjacent to IndiU. The whole line of her frontier, 
from the seas of Kamtschatka and Okhotsk to the Caspian, is so 
well guarded by the cautious policy of the Chinese, no less than by 
natural obstacles, that, taking into consideration the scanty popula- 
tion and bleak climate of Siberia, together with the difficulty of as- 
sembfing a large force in those quarters, there can be little encou- 
ragement for her to attempt an advance in that direction. But 
when her frequent wars with Turkey and Persia are considered 3 
the armies so long concentrated in Georgia and Armenia 3 the mili- 
tary colonies planted in her southern provinces, together w’ith the 
now long -established habits of the people of those parts, which have 
reconcile them to the inconvenience of their situation, ^nd taught 
them to meet the exigencies attendant upon so warlike a neighbour- 
hood, we cannot but perceive that, whether from the elasticity of an 
increasing population,* or from ttae wish to employ large masses of 
troops, which it might be alike expensive and dangerous to remand 
to the northern provinces, the country extending towards our Eastern 
possessidns is the line of least resistance, and the direction in which 
the explosion must take place. 

^ On the other hand, if to the operation of natural causes, as just 
described, we add the stimulus of political rivalry, we may be assured 
that every circumstance conspires to produce the collision of Great 
Britain and Russia on the confines of India, and that at no very 
distant period. Russia, at, least, will leave nothing unattempted to 


• * See the Chevalier Gamba’s Accountof Georgia, for the encourage- 
ment afforded to commerce and agriculture by the RiiSbian Government, 
and the immense accession to the population from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the Persian and Turkish empires. In 1820 , seven thousand 
families are said to have gone over to the Russian dominions.’ 
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decelerate the meeting, or rather to place the occurrence of that 
meeting entirely at her own option in point of time ^ for in what 
other quarter can she detect a vulnerable point in the armour of her 
mighty antagonist, or where could she desire a nobler field on which 
to measure her colossal strength with her undaunted rival, than on 
the plains of Hinddstan ? 

^ In discussing the probability of such an attack being made upon 
India, the mind njiturally recurs to the Macedonian conquest ^ and 
with reference to the# loosely-recorded enterprise of Alexander, we 
form, perhaps, an exaggerated estimate of the length of the march, 
the cKfiiculties of the road, and the hostile dispositions of the na- 
tions whose territories would have to be traversed. Making allow- 
ances for the improvement of modern warfare, this might, indeed, 
he the correct mode of reasoning, in the event of such an expedition 
C.S that which is said to have been meditated by Napoleon, Jifter the 
conquest of Egypt ; bu^ great is the difference between the obsta- 
cles I0 be overcome on such a route, and those which oppose them- 
selves to a inarch from the shores •of the Caspian. On consulting 
the map, we may observe that the Russian possessions already ex- 
tend very nearly to the spot whence most of the later conquerors of 
Hindostsin set out on their route. The geography of that part of 
Asia is still imperfectly knov;n, that it has not yet been clearly 
ascertained whether the river upon which stands the city of Herat, 
disembogues itself into the Caspian by the Gulf of Balkan, or joins 
the Oxus in its course to the sea of Aral. If, however, as is most 
probable, the former be the fact, an establishment on the island of 
Naphtonia, or in the Gulf of Balkan, would place the Russians in 
communication with the Turcoman tribes, whose hostility to the 
Persians is deadly and hereditary, and secure the means of advancing 
by Herrft to Cabul, without the necessity of taking the more cir- 
cuitous route by the southern shores of the Caspian,^or of following 
the more diihcult track, already laid down, from Orenburg to . the 
banks of the Oxus, and along the course of the Amu to Balkh, 
The Turcomans and Usbecs, though formidable to a nation so weak 
in itself, and so defective in military organization as the Persians,, 
would be unable to oppose a large well-appointed army of Russians, 
even if their hopes of plunder did not induce them eagerly to take 
part in the expedition. If, however, it be thought that an advance 
through Azerbijan, and the north of Persia, into Khorasan, tltough 
the most tedious, would yet be the safest route, tlie progress which 
the Russian arms are now making in that direction,* afford every 
prospect of the way being very soon left open to them. Every 
conflict into which it is so easy for a powerful state to force its 


* * If we may believe the latest intelligence, the Russians have taken 
possession of Tabriz, and are in full march upon Teheran, a point 
at least four hundred and fifty miles within the boundary, and on the 
route to Herat. 
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weaker neighbour^ especially in a quarter so remote from general 
observation^ and therefore so little liable to excite public animad- 
version, must of necessity end in defeat to tbe Persians, and, in 
consequence of their poverty, with reference to the probable de- 
mands of Russia, as well as to their inisgovernment, in a cession of 
territory. Already has the feeble barrier of tVitf'Kur, and tbe Uras, 
been forced, and, in addition to their conquests, indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, may possibly place the Russians in posses- 
sion of Ghilan and Mazenderan, provinces whfch Peter the Great 
considered necessary to the establishment of fiis complete ascendancy 
on the Caspian. 

' But it is not to war and conquest alone that we must look for 
the narrqwing of that spjicc which separates the two most power- 
ful cj^ndidates, not only ff»r the supremacy of Asia, but, through 
her, for preponderance in Europe also. For it is not to be doubted, 
that the pos'session of India would greatlf increase the influence of 
Russia in the general councils pf Europe — even its danger would 
probably have an unfavourabk effect iij)on the politics of Great 
Britain. Nations, like individuals, to be honest, must be indepen- 
dent : and, under the bare possibility of our Asiatic territories being 
wrested from us, it is not difficult to conjecture the unworthy com- 
pliances into which we may be driven. But by open war, however 
efficient in the end, this crisis might not, possibly, be produced for 
many years 3 notwithstanding the direct interest which Russia 
must have in silently acquiring that position from which, eventually, 
she may be able to turn her attention towards India, without that 
previous 'note of preparation,' and hostility with neighbouring 
states, which her present situation would render unavoidable. A 
reference to the line of policy adopted by the East India Company, 
and the various means by which the whole country, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Himmaluh IMountains, has been reduced under the 
direct sw’ay, or acknowledged influence of the English, would 
readily suggest those measures by which a paramount control in 
central Asia might be obtained with very little outward appearance 
of injustice or violence. The disputes which always attend the 
succession to the throne in Persia,'* are fruitful in crimes, of which 
political hypocrisy might take advantage, to read a great moral 
lesson to that unfortunate nation 5 and such is the uncertainty of 
life^ as well as right, among the members of the royal family, that 
any of them, whatever might be his pretensions, would gladly cede 
one half of the kingdom to an auxiliary who was powerful enough 
to secure him in the undisturbed possession of the remainder. This 
is by far the most rapid, as well as the most effectual mode, by 


* ' By late accounts, it appears that the Shekakee tribe, the most power- 
ful in Azerbijan, has joined the .Russians : the father of Jehangir Khan, 
their chief, it will be recollected, disputed the crown with the present 
Shah/ 
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•which Russia can obtain that vantage ground which will enable her 
to affront the Eastern world. In order to accomplish a measure^ to 
her so desirable, the tranquillity of Europe, though, of course^ 
favourable, is by no means indispensable j since the usual garrisons 
and provincial detachments, stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian frontier, are, at any time, sufficient for the intimidation of a 
state, at once so uninformed in matters of political science, and so 
little entitled to respect on account of its military capabilities. By 
means of one of those treaties, which a power so formidable can 
always negetiate with one of the competitors for the throne of a 
nation, torn by internal dissensions, and in momentary dread of the 
incursions of the fierce and lawless tribes in its vicinity, Russia 
might obtain by cession, or under the condition of a temporary 
occupation, or by means of a permanent subsidiary force, not only 
the command of as much territory as would be necessary to facili- 
tate her advance upon the kidian frontier, but a sti[)ulation for such 
farther aid in cattle, provisions, or men, as Persia might be able to 
afford. ISuch, indeed, is the unsettled State of the Shah’s dominions, 
even ill the most quiet times, that it may well be doubted if such a 
treaty, coupled as it would be with actual assistance and great moral 
influence, in repressing insurrections of all kinds, would be mainly 
disadvantageous to him at any given period ; bul at the present 
moment, when the course of affairs in the Western world tend, if 
not to the total expulsion of the Mohammedans from Europe, at 
least to a very great retrenchment of their power in that quarter, 
Persia may shortly feel the necessity of strengthening her western 
frontier, to guard against that reaction which the spirit of the 
Turkish Government will probably display when confined almost 
entirely to her Asiatic possessions. If Russia, therefore, were to 
exact the assistance of the reigning Shah, in subduing the country 
lying in the direct route to India, by the Oxus and the Amu ; or 
in acquiring military possession of ^andahar, as the price of her 
support on the Tigris and Euphrates, and the confines of Kurdistan 
^nd Armenia, there would be little doubt of her success in the object 
she cannot but have most at heart, — that of bringing within the 
reach of her grasp the brightest jewel in the crown of her illustrious 
rival. 

‘ The route leading from Russia to the Indies is not, as beforf 
remarked, by the south of the Caspian and Khorasan alone, but may 
be traced out east of the Caspian, by Khiva and the course of the 
Oxus and Amu to Bokhara, Samarcand, and Balkh ; or east of the 
Sea of Aral, by the Kirgies Desert, and the Sur, or Sihoon, to nearly 
the same point in the great line of trade established between eastern 
Russia and central Asia. Indeed, there can be little doubt that the 
attention of the Court of Petersburgh has already been directed to 
this line, and that, whatever may have been the ostensible object of 
the recent missions to Khiva and Bokhara, no ordinary anxiety has 
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been evinced to ascertain how far an improvement in commercial 
intercourse might be turned to account in paving the way for the 
establishment of a political influence amongst hordes of barbarians, 
who, though apparently accessible to no kindness or conciliation, 
appear only to need the presence of some really formidable authority, 
to be reduced to the same state of tranquillity as the flerce and law- 
less inhabitants on the confines of Georgia and Armenia, and other 
districts into which Russia has successively intr;^)duced her system 
of rule. «. 

* But under whatever circumstances the invasion of India might 
be attempted, it is probable that the attacking army, instead of 
marching directly from Russia, would be composed principally of 
troops stationed in recent conquests, or in the employ of Persia, as 
a subsidiary force, or as an army of occupation. Thus the Russian 
troops, though apparently more closely connected with the parent 
country, are likely to lose much of their energy by a long sojourn 
in distant and, perhaps, uncongenial climes j and w^heii to this 
circumstance is added the probability of a considerable admixture 
of Asiatic recruits, to fill up occasional vacancies, it may be sup- 
posed that the invading army would assimilate pretty nearly, as to 
its component parts, to the force which the English might be able 
to collect in defence of their possessions. Yet, supposing this to 
be the case, without any qualification, supposing the two armies to 
contain the same number of Europeans, the remainder being com- 
posed of natives of the countries in the possession of each nation 
respectively, still the advantage would rest with the inv aders. A 
mixture of different nations in one army, if not* permitted to impair 
its discipline, is no detriment to it, but probably the contrary, in 
offensive operations } but in defence, some feeling to counter- 
balance the effect of occasional fiiilure is indispensable, — that 
feding is patriotism : and it may be assumed as an axiom, that, 
whilst for invasion, an army may^be composed of soldiers of one or 
of mauiy nations, indifferently 5 for defence, every man in it ought 
to have a strong interest in the soil which he endeavours to protect. 

' Hi order, effectually, to oppose*'the invasion of India, it would be 
desirable to occupy the Punjab. That region once passed, there 
would 310 longer be any natural obstacles, of which the defenders 
could avail themselves, in opposing a direct advance into the heart 
of ^hdostan. The Punjab, indeed, has always been the field in 
wi^di the rulers of Delhi have defended themselves with the 
gr&iest advantage 3 when that is in possession of the enemy, no 
dtemative remains to the invaded, beyond that of committing the 
fortune of the war to the event of one great battle on the plains of 
Kufnaul or Panniput — already too often fatal to Hindostan, — or of 
allowing the enemy to ravage and lay waste the country, and to 
advance unmolested to the siege of Delhi, in the confidence that, 
even if unsuccessful, they will always have a strong country in their 
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rear to retreat to and to encamp in, until the recurrence of the fair 
season for their operations, or the arrival of reinforcements from 
the other side of the Indus. On the other hand, the Indian army, 
by having the Punjab organized in its rear, would not only com- 
mand the services of the warlike race inhabiting those tracts, but 
it would possess the Advantage of receiving supplies by the Indus, 
and its tributary streams, instead of the circuitous route of the Bay 
of Bengal and' the Ganges. I'he right flank of their army, too, 
would be greatly sFrengthened by the force which occupies the 
protected hiU-states, extending its posts along the mountains to the 
borders pf Cashmere, so as to bear upon the left and rear of the 
enemy. 

‘It must not, however, be forgotten, that if the bank? of the 
Indus be selected as the most favourable position in which to 
expect the attack, the British troops will have an immcsise march 
to perform, in addition to flie ill effect of exposure to the climate 
of the liotter parts of India for many*months, if not years, before 
they are called to the conflict. If the*European troops latest from 
England are made to replace those who have been longest in the 
country, whilst the latter proceed to the frontier, the field-force 
will contain none but seasoned men 5 but in that case, their fresh- 
ness and energy will have been considerably impaired. From five 
to eight years are in all cases a sufficient seasoning for European 
troops in India. After that period, the effects of climate become 
speedily apparent on the constitutions of men possessing so little 
jiower or motive for restraint as common soldiers 5 they are no 
longer capable of enduring the fatigues and privations of protracted 
warfare; and one, or at most, two active campaigns, would W 
sufficient to exhaust their strength. We too easily allow ourselves 
to be deceived on this point, by the imposing accounts which are 
so often given of our Indian wars ; and we fancy that, because our 
countrymen cheerfully undergo the Mbours of a campaign or two, 
they would be a match for any troops that could make their ap- 
pearance upon the same theatre. These campaigns, however, have 
generally been fought within a shor^ distance of our resources, and 
with all the conveniences and accommodations at hand, which old 
and undisturbed establishments can command, in a country entirdy 
at the disposal of the service. In the few instances in which thifii 
has not been the case, we uniformly observe sickness to prevail 
amongst the European troops to an alarming extent j whilst the 
natives, if they suffer less from that cause, (which, however, is not 
always the fact,) suffer more from disaffection and desertion. * So 
much, indeed, are the sepoys accustomed to make war within the 
boundaries of Hindostan alone, and in the comparatively easy mode 
alluded to, that they soon become disgusted with any service that 
threatens either to abridge their comforts, or to prolong their 
absence from their native plains. Of the three distinct armies 
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'wbicli are at the disposal of the Indian Government, those of 
Madras and Bombay are generally considered to be better adapted 
for hard service than the Bengal troops } but as this is supposed 
to proceed entirely from the great attention which is paid to their 
equipment, and to the regular sii))ply of everything conducive to 
their comfort, when on foreign service, whilst thfe Bengal troops are, 
in a great measure left to their own resources, it seems to follow, 
not only that the former are more expensive to the state, but that 
it will be difficult to bring large bodies of th^m fo act with Bengal 
sepoys with reciprocal confidence and cordiality, without putting 
the latter upon an equality with them, in respect to pay, and all 
other advantages. Here, then, is another point to be attended to 
in conducting the defence of the country ; and in order to secure 
an army which may act with union and effect, an equalization, in 
the particulars just referred to, of the troops of the three Presiden- 
cies, should immediately be adopted, npon^Lhe scale afforded by the 
most liberal of the whole. • 

' But this is not all : in an afmy for the defence of India, assem- 
bled in the Punjab, comprising a considerable force of European as 
well as native troops, the former, though a great proportion of them 
would probably be over-seasoned, if brought up by easy marches, 
would benefit by the change of climate ; whilst upon the latter, the 
cold and fatigue would have a directly contrary effect ; and if 
harassed by active operations, especially night attacks, accom- 
panied by that uncertainty of supplies which is likely to occur on 
such occasions; their number would shortly be diminished both by 
sickness and ^esertion, and a depression of spirits peculiar to the 
Hindoos, and resembling the maladie du pays, would unfit those who 
yet stood to their colours for any but the most ordinary camp duties. 
Under these circumstances, the commander-in-chief cotild never 
place entire reliance on the apparent strength of his army, as shown 
in figured statements ; for althoifgh the natives would probably 
ifioprove, if stationed nearer their own country, the Europeans would 
fall off in proportion to their exposure to the relaxing climate of 
Hindostan. Neither would the pustoms and institutions of the 
s^vice be favourable to the views of the commander ; and there is 
reason to believe, that the peculiarities which appear to adapt an 
Indian army to the performance of the duties which are now 
^trusted to it, would, in some measure, incaj)acitate it for a con- 
flict,* in comparison of which any service it has yet seen may be 
denominated mere ' playing at solffiers.* 


* * The followinpf description of the Russian soldiers will be read with 
deep interest by military men in India, as exhibiting the picture of an 
army admirably adapted for distant and arduous enterprises, even in a 
tropicsl climate : — *^The Russian soldiers, unexcited by any spirituous 
liquors, with which the troops of other nations are often treated, 
previous to engaging in battle, make the sign of the cross, and, im- 
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' The strength of the Company's army, including the regiments of 
his Majesty's service usually stationed upon the continent of India, is 
about two hundred thousand upon the war establishment, exclusive 
of irregular corps of cavalry and infantry, of which the latter are 


movably iixinir their eyes on their leader, follow him in the most 
profound silence — unanimous in their impetuosity, constant and imper- 
turbable in danger— iqualities which in military nations are the exclusive 
patrimony of perfect distipline. Frugal and patient under privations as 
they are submissive, they spend the whole day in battle, and at night a 
ration ^f bread or biscuit, and a draught of water from the nearest 
brook, suffice to allay their hunger and thirst, whilst the bare ground 
for a bed, and their knapsack for a i>illow, relieve their fatigue.” — 
Narrative of Don Juan ran Halctiy Sfc. 

‘ For a description of the Cossacks, too long to insert here, see Sir W. 
Scett’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ vol. v., p. 363. • 

*The account of the Ruslian army, given by Sir Walter Scott, is also 
subjoined, as peculiarly interesting uU the present moment : — In the 
mode of disciplining their forces, the Russians proceeded on the system 
most ap])ro\od in Europe. Their infantry was confessedly excellent, 
composed of men in the prime of life, and carefully selected as best 
qualified for military service. I^'heir artillery was of the first description, 
ao far as the men, guns, and carriages, and appointments were con- 
cerned ; but the rank of (General of Artillery had not the predominant 
weight in the Russian army, which ought to be possesse'd by those 
particularly dedicated to the direction of that arm, by which, according 
to Napoleon, modern battles must be usually decided. The direction of 
their guns was too often intrusted to general officers of the line. The 
seruce of cavalry is less natural to the Russians than that of the infantry; 
but their horse regiments are nevertheless excellently trained, and have 
uniformly behaved well. But the Cossacks are a species of force 
belonging to Russia exclusively. The natives of the Don and the Volga 
hold their 4ands by military service, and enjoy certain immunities and 
prescriptions ; in consequence of which, each individual is obliged to 
serve four years in the Russian ar^iies. They are trained from early 
childhood to the use of the lance and sword, and familiarized to the 
management of a horse peculiar to the country, far from handsome in 
appearance, but tractable, hardy, swift, and sure-footed, beyond any 
breed perhaps in the world. At home, and with his family and children, 
the Cossack is kind, gentle, generous, and simple ; but when in arms, 
and in a foreign country, he resumes the predatory, and sometimes the 
ferocious, habits of his 'ancestors, the roving Scythians. As the Cossacks 
receive no pay, plunder is generally their object ; and as prisoners w^e 
esteemed a useless incumbrance, they granted no quarter, until Alexander 
promised a ducat for every Frenchman whom they brought in alive. In 
the^ actual field of battle their mode of attack is singular. Instead of 
acting in line, a body of Cossacks about to charge, disperse at the word 
of command, very much in the manner of a fan suddenly flung open, 
and joining in a loud yell, or hourra, rush, each acting individually, 
upon the objec« of attack, whether infantry, cavalry, or artillery, to all 
of which they have been, in their wild way of fighting, formidable 
asssffiants. But it is as light cavalry that the Cossacks arc, perhaps, 
unrivalled. They and their horses have been known to march one 
Oriental Herald, Voh 20. U 
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generally employed as guards and police in aid of the civil magis- 
trates. In speaking of the defence of India, it is not unfrequently 
supposed that the whole of this force would he marshalled to oppose 
the invader on his crossing the Indus ; but a very slight glance at 
the map will be sufficient to explain the absurdity of this expecta- 
tion. The distance from Madras to the centre of the Punjab, is as 
great as that from Moscow to Paris ^ and from Calcutta to the same 
point, it is farther than from Madrid to Vienna. \Vith such immense 
tracts of country in the rear of our army, tracts which are inhabited 
by various nations, differing as much from each other as the Portu- 
guese from the Poles, it would be madness to attempt to concen- 
trate more than a small proportion of the whole force upon a spot 
so far removed from the heart of our provinces. In point of fact, 
the greatest number of troops assembled for any one purpose in 
India, or upon any line of operations, has never been as much as 
fifty thousand. The regular forces at Stiiingapatam, though con- 
sisting of detachments from all tiie Presidencies, were less than forty 
thousand. The army before llhurtpore, in 1 895, did not amount to thirty 
thousand ; and the whole of the regular Bengal forces assembled 
by Lord Hastings, either against the Napaulese, or in his more 
extensive operations against the Pindarries and Mahrattas, did not 
much exceed forty thousand. The Bengal troops employed on the 
latter occasion were about fifty-five thousand, including irregular 
levies of all descriptions ; these, however, were acting on a widely 
extended circle of concentric operations, and the army of occupation 
of each district contiguous to the seat of w'ar, did not advance much 
beyond its accustomed boundary. On a straight line of operation 
towards the Indus, the case vrould be very different, and whole dis- 
tricts would be entirely denuded of troops. It is evident, then, that 
in the event of an invasion by a large army, the protec*iing force 
must either consist in a great measure of new levies, in addition to 
the present army of occupation, new levies must be distributed 
about the provinces, in order to admit of the troops now stationed 
there being disposabfe. If we estimate the invading force at only 
fifty thousand men, it would require an equal force to defend the 
frontier, together with a strong reserve to form a rallying point, 
keep up the communication, and garrison the fortified places. The 
whole would not fall short of a hundred thousand men ; and allow- 

hundred miles in twenty-four hours without halting. They plunge into 
woods, swim rivers, tread parses, cross deep morasses, and pen/itrate 
through deserts of snow, without undergoing material loss, or suffering 
from fatigue. No Russian ar!r.>, with a large body" of Cossacks in front* 
can be liable to surprise; nor, on the other hand, can an enemy, sur- 
rounded by them, ever be confident against it. In covering the retreat 
of their own army, their velocity, activity, and courage, render pursuit 
by the enemy’s cavalry peculiarly dangerous, and in pursuing a flying 
enemy, these qualities are still more redoubtable ." — Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte vol, v., p. 36‘J, &c. 
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ing only one fourth part of the number to be hluropeans, we should 
have seventy-five thousand natives, either to be brought to the scene 
of action by long and toilsome marches, from the remotest pro- 
vinces, and through climates differing amongst each other as much as 
Spain and Italy do from Holland and Germany— -or this portion of 
the army would tTe principally composed of new levies, drawn from 
the vicinity of the upper provinces, where the people, from circum- 
stances which will be explained liereafter, are by no means well 
affected to the *)res/int government. Supposing, therefore, the 
Europeans to suffer nothing, either from the sudden change of 
climate, if arriving direct from England, or from being over-seasoned 
by the effects of a protracted residence in India, still, as they would 
have to bear the brunt of the attack against an army flushed with 
conquest, enured to fatigues, and allured by the hopes of plunder, 
their situation would he a very arduous one j for it is unreasonable 
to expect that our nati\ ? troops, got together by either of the modes 
above described, would he a matcji for their opponents in the field, 
allowing three-fourths of the latter to be Persians, Affgans, or 
'I'artars, disciplined in the Russian manner, or rather, intermixed 
in The same ranks with the Russian soldiers. Amidst the manifest 
disadvantages under which an army .so circumstanced w'ould labour, 
it would require the mo^^t consummate skill, on the part of the 
British commander, to conduct the most cTdinary operations, even 
in the Punjab, where the face of the country is sucli as to afford 
position.^ favourable for defensive operations ; but should the seat of 
war he tranferred to Upper Hindostan, the whole tract lying between 
the Sctledge and the richest part of the Bengal provinces is so 
totally destitute of natural strength, that he would be unable to 
avoid coming to a general engagement in any other manner than by 
taking |)ost under the w'alls of Delhi or Agra, and allowing the 
enemy to levy contributions on all the open country. The officers 
of the Company’s service, it ^ true, have a perfect knowledge of 
the country, and are, perhaps, more accustomed to the management 
of large masses, than officers of corresponding rank in most other 
services j but on ground so perfectly level as that upon which they 
have to inancBuvre, those qualififcations would be of very little assist- 
ance against an active and enterprising opponent, who, if inferior to 
themselves in those respects, would probably excel them in general 
militsiry combination. But even on this point a good deal of Exag- 
geration has been indulged in, and although the English would 
appear, if we judge from the accounts of battles gained and opera- 
tions undertaken, to have w'aged war on a large scale in India, yet, 
as has been before remarked, their armies have always been com- 
paratively small 5 and they have been indebted for their triumphs to 
their skill r^nd discipline having been so vastly superior to their 
opponents, and not to their numbers. There is no doubt, that the 
masses which they are in the habit of directing — though, agreeably 
to the usual proportion in Indian armies, not more than one-tenth 
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consist of figbtiiig-men, the rest being composed of baggage- 
servants and camp-followers, — have the effect of giving them the 
military coup d' ceil, and of training them to those habits of self- 
possession and command, which qualify them for entering upon a 
wider sphere of action, with less preparation than officers accustomed 
to the command of but very limited numbers y but this circum- 
stance, though undoubtedly it renders the approach of more active 
warfare less formidable than it otherwise might appear, does not 
entirely supersede the necessity for considerabh experience, "in 
actual operations, with opj>onents more enEitled to respect than 
those with whom tlicy have hitherto been in the habit of coping. 

' As it is highly probable, then, that war, under a new aspect, 
will, ere Iqng, a})proach our Indian jiosscssions, and that the colli- 
sion of England and Russia, on the plains of Ilindostan, may be 
considered inevitable, to attempt to avert the storm by intriguing 
in the Court of Persia, is merely to prescrUjjC for symptoms, instead 
of grappling with the disease itselt| In place of employing every effort 
to conciliate the Persians, and t(i persuade them to adopt improve- 
-ments in war and go\ernnient, alike unsuited to the genius of the 
nation, and to the inclination of the leading families, nvc should turn 
our attention cxclusis ely to our Indian empire, and take adv antage of 
our unlimited influence and authority, to strengthen it, by infusing a 
feeling of love and respect for the British name, and a firm reliance on 
the mildness and the justice of its sw^ay. A foreign government, ruling 
over such extensive realms as those now under the dominion of the 
Company, must have much more to apprelitnd from internal discon- 
tent, than from external force > and, in point of fact, we find that, 
since the Mussulman conquest, the invasion of Hindustan has not 
unfrequently been effected, by armies of comparatively inconsider- 
able strength, under a promise or expectation of support ijrom the 
various tribes witli which it is peopled, — tribes which all writers 
concur in describing as ever readv to rise in favour of the most 
formidable candidate for sovereign^power. Baber states his army, 
enumerated, too, with apparent accuracy, to have amounted, great 
and small, good and bad, servants and no servants, to only twelve 
thousand men. — Memoirs, p. 293 and again, p. 310, ' When I 
invaded the country for the fifth time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, 
and subdued the empire of Hindostan, I had a larger army than I 
had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants, and 
their servants, and the followers of all descriptions that were in 
camp along with me, were numbered, and amounted to twelve 
thousand men.’ Nadir Shah, invited into Hindostan by some dis- 
contented nobles, defeated the imperial army with his advanced 
guard alone ; and when Ahmed Shah, better known by the name 
of Abdallah, was repulsed in his first attack upon Hindostan, the 
circumstance was attributed to his having neglected to secure the 
co-operation of any of the powerful tribes. The Tartars and Per- 
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sians^ then in the service of the Mogul, were a sufficient match for 
his army : on his second advance, however, being assured of the 
assistance of Gazi-ud-dein, at the head of the Tartar interest, he 
conquered Delhi without any difficulty 3 and in his subsequent expe- 
ditions always maintained the ascendancy thus ac(juircd. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to peruse the history of the events just referred to, 
without being strurjc with the apparent case with which Ilindostan 
may be invaded either fpom Cabiil or Candahar. The nearest road 
from Herat to Cabul and Attoc, through Ilir/arah and the hills, 
though •difficult, and at some seasons almost impassible, is only a 
month’s journey in fair weather 3 whilst the route by Candahar is 
described as straight and lc\el, practicable without ri<lv oi* trouble 
even in the winter, and requiring about forty or fifty days’ march. 
If, hvowever, Cabul be avoided, and the advance conducted tlirough 
Candahar to Derail -Gazec-f^haii, on the Indus, (the point at which 
the AiFgans crossed that river, in iheir march to Cashmere, in 
IR13), it wt-uld require only fifty or jfixty days’ march to bring an 
army from tlie centre of Khorasan to the rear of the Punjab, upon 
the very bf^rders of the Pritish territory.* 

' Under the bare possibility of such an event occurring, it would 
be interesting to ascertain the actual slate of our frontier pro- 
vinces in respect to military prejiaration and local resources. Into 
this subject, however, it is not the intention of these pages to en- 
ter very deeply at present, but it may not be without its use to 
remark, that such is the security or supineness of the Indian Go- 
vernment, that, during the late siege of Bhurtporc, when the bat- 
tering guns were fast becoming unserviceable from incessant firing, 
the nearest depot, which was that of Agra, (from its situation 
and strengtTi one of the most important stations in Upper India,) 
was incompetent to the supply of the requisite number to replace 
them. If the assault bad failed, ^lie army must have siKspended 
its operations till both artillery and ammunition could have been 
procured from Allahabad, a distance of at least thirty days march. 
This, too, it must be observed, was not in a part of the country 
where such an occurrence as a siege was unlooked for, but where 
the feeling of jealousy, which our failure in liS05 had occasioned, 
rendered the last twenty years little more than a season of prepara» 
tion. In answer to this, it is asserted by the advocates of jirocras- 

* * It may bo important to remark, that l>y whatever route llic invasion 
of India by the Russians he accomplished, they will march with the 
stream of national uiitipaihics in their favour : the Uhhecs have a rooted 
hatred against the Persians, and rival the latter in their hostile feelings 
towards the AfFgons ; whilst the Affgans cherish as much resentment 
tigj'-inst the Seiks for thedr uninterrupted encroachments, ns the Seiks do 
against the English, for protecting the apostate chiefs on the left h ink of 
the Setlcdgc. Should the invader^ cross the Indus at Di rali-Gtizee-Khan, 
they might coiiciirate Ruujeet Sing, the present ruler of the Pimjah, and 
induce him to co-operate in an attack upon the ("ompany’i' territories, 
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tination, that no serious intention to invade our north-western pro- 
vinces could be manifested by the Russian court, without affording 
us ample time for every species of preparation for defence. But, 
in addition to the example just given, it should be remembered, 
that the war with Ava, though for years considered unavoidable, 
yet found the Indian government almost entirely unprepared ; so 
much so, indeed, that it cannot he denied, that if the Burmese general, 
Maha Bundoolah, hail boldly pushed forward/ after the decisive 
affair at Ramos, he would liave met with little or no opposition in 
his advance upon Chittagong and Dacca, and might even have in- 
sulted the very suburbs of Calcutta. The north-western frontier, 
indeed, Ijps been attended to more than any other, as the course of 
events has naturally led to that result j but it is doubtful whether, 
at the present moment, the whole country above Allahabad, < ontain 
the necessary equipments for an armj^ of fifty thiiusand men. 
Neither is it certain that the; whole of the Company’s provinces 
could furnish a remount* of .suitable horses for the cavalry and 


* ' In Bengal, the ifovernment stud may be calculated to contain about 
six or seven thousand brood marcs — the upper, or northern division, how- 
ever, has not yet been productive ; and the whole taken toi^ether have not 
hitherto been adequate to the supply of horses for the horsc-ar^illery and 
dragoons, without taking the native cavalry into the account. The dis- 
persion of the Piiidarecs, transferred a number of mares to the Company’s 
provinces ; but breeding was not much attended to till of late years, 
when entire horses being imported from Europe, government formed the 
northern division of the stud out of those materials. It requires, however, 
the greatest vigilance, on the part of the inspectors, to prevent the admis- 
sion of under-sized or defective animals, and on this account, the annual 
produce of serviceable horses i.« by no means commensurate with the 
expense to the state. Indeed, the territorial system of the Cfompany, so 
greatly augments the value of land hitherto appropriated to pasturage, 
that breeding upon a large scale scfms to require the encouragement of 
very high prices for horses, and it may perhaps be doubted whether cattle 
of all kinds be not upon the decrease throughout the provinces. The 
Seik Rajah, with the short-siglited policy common to semi-barbarous 
states, has lately opposed, to the utmost of his power, the importation of 
horses into the Company’s territories, througli his dominions, from the 
north; which has ever been the principal mart, as the indigenous supply 
of Hindostan has at all times been small. In acting in this manner, how- 
ever, he has rendered us no inconsiderable service, by turning the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government to the necessity of improving their internal 
resources. But establishments for this purpose, when in the hands of 
government, are more expcn.sivc and less productive than when left to 
private speculation ; yet, in Hindostan, the pressure of taxation is so 
great, and accumulation is &(» completely checked, that few individuals 
possess the means of ejitcring upon a business which requires so large an 
outlay, and the returns of which are so precarious. The horses bred in 
this manner, without the assistance of government, are now scarcely more 
than sufficient for the supply of the irregular cavalry, in which corps the 
troopers themselves, or their immediate commanders, contract for the 
horses. In the Madras territory, since the abolition of the Ganjam stud. 
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horse-artillery, or cattle for the provision and transport of so large 
an army beyond two campaigns. The habits of the people are not 
such as to lead them to rear any but the small breed of cattle com- 
monly used for purposes of agriculture and trafiic, and for the 
dairy ; and the breed of ponies called Tattoos, for general purposes. 
Extensive requisitions could only be complied with at the expense 
of the growing harvest, or of a serious interruption of the ordinary 
occupations of the inhabitants. Our army would be under the neces- 
sity of carrying its supplies of all kinds in its train, or otherwise it 
W'ould prove as great a scourge to our own territories as the most 
rapacious invader ; and in the event of a reverse, instead of falling 
back upon its resources, it would have to continue its retreat through 
an exhausted, and j)robably an exasperated population. 

' W'hen hostilities commenced with Ava, the greater part of the 
expedition to Rangoon and Arracan was supplied fropi the Madras 
Pr^-sidency j Bengal waS exempted from any considerable demands 
either for men, or for cattle an& stores ; and yet, although the 
declaration of war was issued in T'ebruary, 1824, supplies for the 
advance of a force through Cachar to Ava had not been collected 
in Se[jtcmbcr of the same year; and when that expedition was 
given up, and a much smaller one, under General Morrison, ordered 
to proceed, by Chittagong, to Arracan, it was not till January, 1825, 
that the troops were able to advance, and that with only a portion 
of their stores and cattle. Now, if this was the case with an army 

IhfTc hah been no breeding district, excepting on a very limited scale by 
private dealers ; the celebrated Manautoddy jungle has almost ceased to 
afford any considerable number, and the remains of the breed from which 
the Mysorean horse were furnished, are fast disappearing, notwithstand- 
ing a fe-jhle attempt lately made to encourage them. The practice, in- 
deed, both at Madras and Bombay, of importing horses for the service of 
government, as well as for private purposes, from Arabia and Persia, 
tends greatly to depress the counlfky market. 

‘ In Bombay, according to Mr. Chaplin’s statement, there were in the 
whole Company’s territories, in 1824, probably not more than 6000 
horses, and of these, but a smalln umber of the description whose progeny 
would answer for the service of our cavalry. 

* If, therefore, the importation of horses from Persia and Arabia were 
to cease, or be materially affected, as would probably be the case if the 
Russians were to establish an influence in the court of the Shah, it is not 
difficult to foresee what would be the embarrassment occasioned to our 
array. A coin]>lete remount for the regular cavalry, including dragoons 
and horse-artillery, of the three Establishments, w'ould require about 
thiriy thousand horses, besides the smaller description required for the 
foot-artillery and irregular cor])s. The march of cavalry and artillery 
from remote stations to the seat of war, would alone expend more than 
could well b* replaced at the present moment, even by the liberality of 
the king of Oiide, (who has before now mounted regiments of dragoons), 
or by the expensive markets of carriagc-caiilc to be found at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 
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of six or seven thousand, marching in the neighbourhood of our 
capital, and through some of the most rich and densely populous of 
our provinces, with the streams of the great rivers favourable for 
the transport of supplies of all kinds ; what are we to expect when 
all these conditions are reversed ; when supplies Jiave to mount the 
long and often difficult course of the Ganges and Jumna, against a 
powerful current ; where the country is comparatively wild and 
unproductive j where the inhabitants are, from recent conquest and 
other causes, by no inean^? w^ell affected to the government j and 
when they will be called upon for supplies, not for a mere detach- 
ment, but for an army perhaps a hundred thousand strong ? 

Mn speaking of supplies being sent to the Upper Provirces, it 
should be ihentioned, that although the Company’s territory, on the 
Bengal' establishment, is remarkably deficient in good roads fit for 
military purposes, the great rivers, in fact, affording a comparalivcly 
economical means of comiiiunica/ion from Calcutta to Furrackabad 
and Delhi, — there is no public esfahlishincnt of boats or river craft 
for the conveyance of stores. \Vhcn supplies of any kind arc re- 
quired in the field stations, boats jire hired by the army commis- 
sariat, ostensibly at a small expense, but in reality at a very great 
one ; for siu-h is the defective state of those which alone are pro- 
curable for the public service, and so badly are they navigated, that 
the accidents which occur in the loss of men, as well as stores, would 
form a very serious addition to the general rate of transport. The 
actual cost, also, is materially enhanced by the slow mode of travel- 
ling, and the difficulty of conducting a licet of boats to such im- 
mense distances by means of the track-rope. From forty to sixty 
are as many as can be taken by one opportunity, according to the 
system now in force j and these, conveying altogether not more 
than twelve hundred tons upon an average, are three months in 
reaching Allahabad, and from thence twx) to Agra, and one to Fut- 
tighnr ; from cither of which points, it would require a march of 
thirty days to reach the banks of the Setledge. When, indeed, we 
consider the difficulty of collecting tran-^port, the slow rate of tra- 
velling against the strong current «of the Ganges, and the limited 
supply either of stores or men which each fleet can convey, it is 
perhaps not too much to assert, that supjiosing the Russians to 
have^ secured, by treaty or otherwise, a free j)assage through Persia, 
they could at any time collect an army of iifiy or a hundred thou- 
sand men upon the banks of the Indus, as Sf)on as, and perhaps 
sooner, than the Indian govcrjimcnt could comjjlete tlie necessary 
arrangements for opposing- them with effect. Startling as this opi- 
nion may appear, it is only necessary to consult the map, and to 
bear in mind tlie ease with which Russia can accumulate troops of 
all descriptions in her south-eastern frontier, to demonstrate its 
possible corrccliu'hs. If Russia were, inimcdiately after declaring 
war, to (lin'd her attention to this point, her army in Georgia 
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would have been on its inarch long ere intelligence from Europe could 
reach Bengal. From the banks of the Kur (though it is probable 
the Russian boundary has already been pushed two hundred miles 
more to the south) to Herat, is about eleven hundred miles, or one 
hundred and ten days’ march •, and from Herat to the Indus at 
Cabul, or at DersHi-Gazee-Khan, as has been already stated, is 
about fifty days' march, making upon the whole one hundred and 
sixty marches. Now, if we may believe the published Army Lists, 
in the whole of tlie territory above Allahabad, including Oude, 
Rohilcund, and Rajhpootanah, there are not more than forty-five 
thousand regular troops,* including the regiments of his Majesty’s 
service j and of these only about twenty thousand are nearer the 
frontier than twenty iiiiirches. But as no advance into tbe Punjab 
could prudently be attempted with less than thirty thousand men, it 
would be necessary to draw troo[)s from stations as distant as Alla- 
habad, which is at least •fifty days' march from tlie frontier. So, 
far, however, there appears to be a5 great difference in favour of the 
Indian army reaching the point of rendezvous before the assailants j 
but we arc not to overlook the important consideration, that of all 
the troops thus collected together, only about seven thousand five 
hundred are Eiiro{)eaiis. To provide the necessary escorts and com- 
munications, and to raise the European force to the number of 
twenty thousand — wdiich may be looked upon as the smallest propor- 
tion, if the invaders should cross the Indus with fifty thousand men 
— troops would have to inarch from all parts of our provinces, 
from a distance of twelve and fifteen hundred miles, proceeding 
eitiier by the course of the rivers, or across a country but very indif- 
fereiuly provided either with roads or with the requisite supplies for 
such a force j and it would be necessary to send to Ceylon, the 
M.aiiritiui, and even the Cape of Good Hope, for regiments of his 
Majesty’s service to supply the place of those sent to the frontier. 

‘ Upon the whole, then, if attend to the events now passing 
in Persia, and consider the great probability that Russia will ere 
long establish a permanent influence in that kingdom, too much 
attention cannot be paid to the pplitical strength of our Indian pro- 


* *To these may be added such troops as the Bombay Presidency 
could spare ; but, in this case, the march from Mhow, Guzerat, ^nd 
Cutcli, to Moultan, or to Lodianah, on the Setledge, w(mld be somewhat 
greater than from Allahabad to the last mentioned place ; with the dis- 
advantage of having a country but partially known, and certainly but 
badly supjdied with ncccbsaries of all kinds for troops to pass through, 
A division from Bombay, however, would be of the greatest service in 
threatening the right flank of the invading army, and in operating upon 
his communications, in the event of his pushing on to Delhi ; though 
the moral clFect, upon the Natives, of his gaining possession of that 
capital, would render it a matter of the utmost coiisequenec to oppose 
him, before he could advance so far. 
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vinces ; and whatever may be the assistance which we can expect 
from the spirit or patriotism of the inhabitants, no time should be 
lost in providing those safeguards, which, as the conquerors of that 
extensive region, we arc bound, as well in justice, as from a regard 
to our own welfare, to afford. But in order to estimate the degree 
of attachment which the Indian Government can claim, it will now 
be necessary to take a view of the condition of the people submitted 
to its sway. ^ 

* Since the foregoing pages w^ere written', advice has been re- 
ceived that, in consequence no doubt of the diversion which the in- 
creasing importance of the affairs of Greece has operated in 'favour 
of Persia, Russia has made peace with that power. The conditions 
are severt : and while they secure to Russia at all times an easy 
access to Tabriz and Teheran, they put her in possession of a sum 
of money not only sufficient to defray the expense of the late w^ar, 
but to provide means of future aggression, whenever it may suit 
her to renew hostilities. The %var, indeed, may be considered to 
have set at rest the question, a^ to the practicability of transporting 
a large army from Russia to the heart of Persia : not only has the 
feeble barrier of the Araxes been passed, but the disposition of the 
inhabitants of the contiguous provinces to assist an invader, ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt. With little or no apparent effort on the 
part of Russia, a large and w^ell-equipped army was assembled to 
the south of the Caucasus, and put ni motion upon the capital of 
Persia, without the latter being able to offer any effectual resistance, 
or, indeed, possessing any other means of saving her hoarded trea- 
sures, excepting by the immediate sacrifice of a considerable portion 
of them, at the discretion of the conqueror. Such, too, is acknow- 
ledged to be the state of anarchy and disorder in which the greater 
part of Persia is plungled, that the Shah is fearful of reiAoving the 
remains of his treasure to a more distant asylum ; wdiilst, therefore, 
his known avarice is a suiiicient guarantee against profusion, the 
immense hoardings, w hich, according to a late writer, will amount 
to nearly thirty millions sterling, when the present demand has been 
satisfied,* will still be within the reach of Russia on any future oc- 
casion. On the other hand, the Shah's advanced age and growing 
infirmities render it not improbable that Russia may very shortly 
be appealed to, to settle the claims of rival candidates for the throne 5 
in which case the devotion of Jehangir Khan, the present governor 
of Ardebil, to the cause of Russia, will no doubt meet with its re- 
ward, in the recognition of his relationship to the legitimate royal 
stock of Persia, for the assertion of which his father was cruelly 
put to death by the present Shah. The present Prince Royal, Ab- 
bas Mirza, has rendered himself unpopular in the north-western 


* 'Sec Lieut. Alexander*^ Travels. 
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provinces, by his arbitrary conduct during the progress of hostilities; 
and has lost the confidence of the nation, no less by the manner in 
which he forced the kingdom into a war, than by the rash and in- 
considerate manner in which he opposed the advance of the enemy’s 
force. Little doubt, therefore, need be entertained that in the event 
of peace with Constantinople again setting the southern division of 
the Russian forces at liberty, the late designs upon Persia will be 
resumed, and ample advantage taken of the information n<»w ac- 
quired respecting the^eficiencies, moral and physical, under which 
that unfortunate country appears destined to labour, 

'But whatever maybe the future views of our . great northern 
rival, the lespite which has thus been afforded to the Indian Govern- 
ment is most valuable. Had the Russians continued to advance, the 
alarm which had began to pervade our frontier provinces would 
have so greatly increased, as, in some measure, to have impaired 
the character of any measure which might be adopted for improving 
the condition of the inhabitants of* that part of our territory, by giv- 
ing it the appearance of being rather extorted by our fears than 
conceded by our justice. Now, however, all immediate danger 
being removed, and the recurrence, though still within the bounds 
uf probability, not possibly distant in point of time, no such motives 
can be inferred. Indeed the only apprehension now is, that the 
improvidence of the (iovernors will lejid them to neglect the solemn 
warning which they have received, and induce them again to con- 
sider the governed as safe from attack,* and as firm in their alle- 
giance, as if no such danger had ever offered itself, or as if they had 
not just reason to complain of the general impoverishment to which 
they are reduced.’ 

» 

* ' Symptoms of this have already appeared in the orders issued respect- 
ing the’ reduction of the army :^from ten to ivveiity men per company 
in the infantry, and the same in tSe cavalry, have been reduced, and some 
companies of artillery have been dismounted and the horses sold. The 
impolicy of this proceeding, respecting the cavalry and artillery in par- 
ticular, must be manifest from what has been observed with regard to the 
scarcity of horses in India ; and the demand being so greatly reduced, 
there will be little or no encouragement for breeding ; and, in addition to 
the time required for properly breaking horses for the public service. 
Government will not be able to procure them in the event of a ^dden 
call. Advantage should be taken of a period of peace to prepare our- 
selves in e;ery point for future n-ars ; and if retrenchment in expenditure 
must be made, it should only be in those departments which admit of 
being easily restored to their original strength in time of need.* 
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Written in India. 

Of all who here have ruled with delegated #:way, 
Enacted laws, and made wide realms obt-y^ 

In the long list one only name is found. 

With whose good deeds the native tongues resound : 
Cornwallis’ name descends from sire to son, 
Andcvill, so long as time its course shall run. 

As a vague symbol of philanthropy. 

That righ and poor regards with equal eye j 
Tempering the dignity of Ingh comnfand 
With modest state, and mahners frank and bland. 
Though bred in camps, anh skill'd the storm to wield 
Of W’ur’s fierce conflict in th‘ ensanguined held. 

He most delighted in the arts of peace. 

Of quiet labour and protected ease. 

But when the faithless Tippoo dared provoke 
His just resentment, suddenly it broke. 

Like thunder-cloud, upon the prostrate foe. 

His empire shatter'd, and his pride laid low. 

Still in th’ untutor'd Indian’s simple mind. 

His fame to two great measures is confined. 

Th’ in«?atiate thirst of revenue which reigns 
Through Asia's bounds, and devastates its plains,— 
That dire cupidity he first re-strain’d. 

And by irrevocable law's enchain'd. 

To check oppression, and unnftusk deceit. 

He 'stablish’d first the judge’s sacred seat. 

Till then the publican and judge were one. 

Who never, till his fiscal task yvere done. 

Till he’d exhausted each rapacious tax. 

Dispensed a dole of justice, scant and lax 3 
His earliest care to guard the public weal, 

‘ And then to bear the tardy, faint appeal. 

Thus did our Indian Alfred sow' the seeds 
Of better things, but mix’d with choking weeds 3 
And still inveterate tares tlic field deform. 

Contend for mastery, and defy reform. 

Save what would flow sj)ontaneous from the force 
Of intercourse with colonibts, the source 
Whose waters only, like Bethesda’s pool. 

Can cure Monopoly’s op])rc6sive rule 
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And sordid appetite, as blind as vile, 

That makes its malice on itself recoil. 

On him who enters next upon the stage, 

The eye is idly bent j th* historic page 
For Shore sicarce ventures to dissert a claim 
To mediocrity’s unenvied fame. 

His feeble policy, his wavering aim. 

Threaten’d #he vessel of the State to whelm, 

But that a vigotous arm soon seized the helm. 

Spread all her canvas to the favouring breeze, 

* And plough’d triumphantly the subject seas. • 

To Wellesley’s genius and prevailing star 
All difficulties yield in peace and war ; 

Tippoo’s stout heart his messages appal, ' 

Like meric tried w?itten on tjie wall ^ 

Foreboding fears op[)ress his* anxious mind. 

Till life at once and kingdom are resign d. 

Scindia improvidontly seeks to guard 
Hii3 loose dominion, and his fall retard 
By arts of discipline j — the cumbrous weight 
Prevents escape, precipitalea his fate. 

The pond’rous train that rend the vault of heaven. 
Serve but as trophies to the victor given. 

The clouds of horse, the legions’ long array. 

Are pierced and chased with rout and wild dismay, 
’'i’wos then that Wellington’s heroic name. 
Resplendent now in full meridian fame. 

First smote on Assye’s field with slanting ray, 

ArW thence ascended into brightest day. 

Delhi, Las wary, Agra’s captured towers 
Proclaim the ardent Lake's resistless powers ; 
Resistless, save at Bhurtpore’s stubborn walls, 

Where valour bleeds in vain, and all but honour falls. 
The vagrant Holcar’s prcd/itory crew 
He could but pcrseveringly pursue ; 

By day and night, with never-tiring pace. 

He urged incessantly the goading race. 

But ere these wars are finally composed 
In peace, great Wellesley is fnun power deposed. 

A falcon, tow’ring in his pride of place. 

By mousing owls was hawk’d into disgrace ! 

To merchants’ grovelling eyes he seems t* abuse 
His large authority by boundless views. 

And va.st gigantic projects, that deprive 
Their trade of funds, by which it ought to thrive. 
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His sumptuous monument of Attic taste 
By them was deem'd intolerable waste ; 

His acts tyrannical^ his Satrap pride 
Pass’d unreproved •, his stern proscription wide 
Of British colonists was ratified. 

Again Cornwallis was implored to save 
A sinking state^ but came to find a grave. 

Fast by the margin of old Ganges* wave • 

He sleeps as tranquilly as if his tomb 
Were shadow'd by Cathedral’s solemn gloom. 

Brief, dark, and evil, were cold Barlow’s days j 
Nbr do they yield a single theme for praise. 
Bewilder’d 'mid the fruits of Wellesley’s fame. 

He dared to compromise the British name. 

And by repeated acts of tyranny * 

Impell’d its army on to Mutiny ; 

Prepared with arbitrary Viand to quell 
The faintest murmur on his ear that fell. 

Till indignation, in short lapse of time. 

By steps successive ripen’d into crime. 

Enough of Barlow : — let us next survey 
The noble Minto’s mild and placid sway. 

Him eloquence and varied learning grace, 

The tender heart, and kindness-beaming face 5 
He sought for merit with discerning eyes. 

And foster'd arts which caused himself to rise : 

The friend of Leyden «^tray’d in Fancy’s bowers. 
And eager snatch’d her ever-blooming flowers. 

The even lenour of bis peaceful reign 
Flow^s like a tranquil rivei^^to the main j 
And yet three islands, wrested from the foe. 

May tinge the fiatriot cheek with generous glow ; 
Three islands, bicss’d with Nature’s choicest care. 
And fragrant shrubs that scent the ambient air. 

His veteran, laurell’d head, then Moira rears. 
And stately walks beneath a weight of years. 

Study and old experience combine 
To clear his judgment, and bis mind refine 5 
While large professions and theatric show 
Had made the tide of expectation flow. 

The Goorkas, confident iheir hills among, 

Had worn our patience with redoubled wrong j 
To scale their fastnesses, to pierce their screen 
Of tangled jungle, and of forest green. 
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Were labours worthy Ocbterlony’s power. 

Untried in fitting field till that late hour. 

The Goorka tamed, his means he next applied 
To break the secret bonds which held allied 
The fierce Mahratta, and the bandit swarm. 

That fill’d the plains with ravage and alarm 3 
Drenching the plunder’d villages with blood. 

And wrapping all in fire’s consuming flood. 

These locust tnibcs, that Nature’s face deform, 
Svrept by the whirlwind of the vengeful storm. 
Cease to exist 3 the wasted fields regain 
Their long lost culture, and are green again. 

Well had he closed his bright career, and met 
A fate mature, if then his sun had set 
’Mid clouds of glory, and a host that gaze , 
With fond regret apon its crimson blaze.* 

'rhe remnant of his days was full of pain 
From broken pledges, and a lengthen’d train 
Of debts which barr’d him from his native land. 
And sent to lay his bones in Malta’s barren strand. 

Adam, with talents, nursed a bigot spite 
’Gainst every shape of freedom, and the right 
That by their birth to Englishmen belongs, 

T' avert, by law’s strong shield, capricious wrongs. 
Succeeding rulers see his memory glare. 

An awful beacon, bidding them beware. 
Admonishing to dread, beyond the tomb. 

Avenging retribution’s penal doom ! 

*The name of Amiiekst last and least appears. 
Extorting indignation’s bitter tears. 

With less than average sl%ire of sense, — a thing 
Worthy before Chinese its head to ring 
Thrice on the ground 3 led ever by the nose 3 
Object of fear to friends, of hope to foes ; 

The fittest instrument that chance could place, 

T’ exhibit power and station in disgrace 3 
Toss’d at the mercy of the wanton gale. 

And, helpless, driven where’er its gusts prevail. 
Arnot he banish’d ere a month was pass’d. 

And the rash act repented to the last : 

And yet stood calmly by while others, dress’d 
In brief authority. Gazettes suppress’d. 


animam cxhalasset opimaixij 

Cum dc Teutonico vcllet desccndcre curru. 
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Before he look’d, he leap’d into a war. 

The most inglorious and destructive far 
Our history mentions ; not that we deplore 
The Burmese fields incarnadined with gore. 

But myriads sinking under fell disease. 

And strewn like foliage from autumnal trees. 

At last, when more than two long years are spent. 

The wish'd-for answer to our prayers is sent : 

Pc :ce is attain’d ; the enemy a crore, 

In compensation for fifteen, restore ; * 

And cede some leagues of flooded, saline plains. 

Where pestilent miasma ever reigns. 

When Ochterlony, prompt at honour’s call. 

Summon’d a leaguering host to Bhurtpore’s wall. 
Audacious usurpation to chastise. 

And vindicate our name in India’s eyes ; 

Th’ unstable Amherst, moved by cfastard fear. 

Quick interposed, and stopp’d his high career 
With glozing sophistry belied his word. 

And sheathed, with craven speed, the half-drawn sword. 
A blot so foul, disaster so severe. 

Soon laid the heart-struck hero on his bier : 

Unscathed by hostile shot, or trenchant steel. 

The mortal wound so mean a hand could deal. 

Statues and pictures, attributes of fame. 

Are often tokens of the donor’s shame : 

But not for Amherst did such incense rise j 
For him none forged the needful, monstrous lies : 

No tribute of respect or love he bears. 

To soothe, in life’s decline, its anxious cares j 
*Tis joy, not grief, the public voice declares ! 

Calcutta^ July lO, 1828 , 


M. B. 
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Hecent French Scientific Expedition to Egypt. 

Finding, in that excellent French Journal, Le Globe, a detailed 
account of the prog^ress of the French Savans, recently sent on a 
scientific expedition to Egypt, in letters communicated to the Edi- 
tor by one of its members. Mods. C. Eenormant, we feel that we 
shall be renderingh an acceptable service to the readers of ^ The 
Oriental Herald’ by trjhislating them for our pages ; omitting the 
early part of the voyage, that we may commence with what strictly 
belongs to Egypt only, and launch with the writer at once upon the 
bosom of the Nile. 

LETTER III. 

Appearance of the Banks of the Nile — Arab Females- — Ruins of 
Sais — Cairo-r Architecture of the Arabs. 

The Nile, opposite ?ladir, 18th of September, 1828. 

We left Alexandria on the 14th,* at noon j and at seven o’clock 
on the morning 'of the 15th, quitted the canal of Mahmoudie, the 
whole length of which we had traversed. This voyage offers very 
little interest to the traveller : no object presents itself but a conti- 
nued line of sand banks on each side, beyond which nothing is vi- 
sible but a barren dCsSert, or those eKtensive marches covered with 
saline clBoresceiice, to which is given the name of IVIareotis, and 
lake Etko. At intervals, small mounds of sand mark the old 
Greek stations which bordered the ancient canal, the course of 
which was nearly the «ame as that of the new one j but the inhabi- 
tants have every where totally disappeared ; and, for leagues, 
there are scarcely any traces of verdure to be seen 3 two or three 
palm tree?, a few scattered huts and solitary human beings, being 
all that meet the eye. At this moment, the Nile being at its 
greatest height, fills the canal solis to make its navigation perfectly 
easy ; but when its waters have completely retired, small boats alone 
are able to navigate where now the largest vessels float 5 and silence 
reigns throughout that vast tract which is now a scene of bustle and 
animation. 

' Such a country, in northern latitudes, would indeed be frightful. 
•Such wretchedness, and such deprivations, could not be supportsd, 
accompanied by the miseries of cold and rain 3 but under this beau- 
tiful sky, nature incessantly effaces the ills of humanity, and repairs, 
by the mere force of its congenial influence, all the evils which arise 
from misery and improvidence. Thus nothing can prevent the poor 
Fellah from growing in all the vigour of a favoured race 5 from de- 
veloping his faculties under the influence of a genial atmos- 
phere 3 from opening his soul to the smiling impressions with which 
the very air seems to be impregnated 3 it is impossible that it should 
not form a poetic people, alive to the beauty of forms, to the power 

Oriental Herald^ Vat. 20. X 
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of rhythm and sounds, and enjoying, in fact, that complete organi- 
sation which belongs only to the natives of the south. Even the 
villages, which are built of dried ii\ud, assume, under I know not 
what secret influence, a noble and graceful asj)ect, and present the 
most striking reminiscences of the finest monuments of antiquity. 
The women, whose habits of labour do not in the slightest degree 
prevent their full developement, preserve, in the delicacy of their 
forms, and the just proportions of their limb^, a natural grace, 
which adds still more to the effect of their simple but striking garb. 
The poorest Arab girl, scarcely covered by a ragged blue chemise, 
would give lessons of grace, and, I might almost say, of coquetry, 
to the most beautiful paysanne of France. 

' A prStty Arab woman is the very ideal of an opera-dancer ; pos- 
sessing the same slim but exquisitely proportioned figure ; delicate 
and w'ell-shaped limbs ; small and beautifully formed feet j and 
hands so delicate that the bracelets worn on the wrists will pass over 
them without being unclasped ; with eyes like those of a gazelle, to 
which the black and penciled browns give at once softness and bril- 
liancy. The poorer classes wear only a long blue chemise with a 
veil of the same colour, a comer of which they hold in their mouths 
whenever they pass one of the male sex, more particularly if he be a 
Frank. A large mask of black taffeta, which loaves no part of the 
countenance uncovered but the eyes and the forehead, is worn by 
the rich. Ear-rings, a profusion of neck-laces, composed of shells, 
or bits of glass, interspersed with amulets of silver or polished 
steel, bracelets equally numerous juid varied, the blue tattooing of 
the chin, as well as the hands and part of the arms, and the black 
pencilling of the eyebrow's, are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the dress of an Arab female, and w^hich, in spite of their apparent sin- 
gularity, form a strikingly original and graceful whole, (it must be 
admitted, however, that this description is given in the most poetic 
point of view, and with the omission of many deteriorating facts, espe- 
cially that of the revolting misery and filth which reigns throughout. 

‘ Our voyage continues to be very tedious, on account of the fre- 
quent changes of wind. The day before yesterday, the 16th, was 
one of great fatigue; we visited and examined the ruins of the 
ancient town of Sai’s, exposed to all the ardour of an African sun. 
It is true, that there does not at present exist a single monument of 
it entire ; but the wall of the Sacred Enclosure, which is almost all 
standing, and the remains of three necropolises, which are covered 
with fragments of marble, pottery, and Egyptian enamel, are suffi- 
cient to determine the site of the fourth city of Egypt under the 
Fbaroahs, the name of which is preserved almost unaltered in that 
of the neighbouring village (Sa-el-Haggier, Sais the Stoney). This 
great wall, which remains, is in itself a colossal monument 5 a kind 
of introduction to the impression produced by the great mass of the 
Pyramids. Picture to yourself an enclosure of 2,500 fret in length, 
and about 1,500 in width, formed by a wall of 80 fret in height, and 
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40 in thickness ; and in the midst of this enclosure a heap of ruined 
buildiu^s^ a labyrinth of delapidated rooms 5 and all this, walls and 
necropolis, built of unburnt bricks, mixed with straw, without the 
slightest appearance of their ever having been baked ; so that the 
spectator scarcely ^knows whether to be more astonished at the 
immensity of such enterprises, or at the preservation of masses 
apparently so easy of destruction, and so ready to confound them- 
selves with the surrounding earth. Besides this, a large sarcophagus, 
of green basalt, in tw« pieces, is the only monument of any im- 
portance which we met with in this excursion. We were also 
mucl> pleased at the discovery of a little figure in epamel, almost 
microscopic, representing the principal goddes of Sais, which is 
another proof of the accuracy of the position assigned to <»hat city. 

‘ Cairo, 26th September, 1828. 

' You will pcrbap<^ be astonished at the interval whicR has elapsed 
between the date of this and my Ifist letter ; but one cannot visit 
Cairo with impunity. There is in this great metropolis of the East 
something so bewildering, that for some days you scarcely know 
where you are or what jou are doing. Obliged to confine my stay 
in this town to the shortest juissible limits, 1 am overwhelmed with 
visiting mosques, and learning the names of Caliphs and Mamelukes. 
Added to this, w’e arrived during the celebrarion of one of the prin- 
cipal feasts of Islamism, and two days at least were requisite to 
celebrate* the birth of the Prophet, by illuminations, dances, &c. 5 
the people throwing themselves into the most extravagant attitudes, 
some placing themselves under the feet of horses, others tearing 
ser[it*nts between their teeth, and, in fact, all the tricks which have 
been so frecpiently related by travellers, and which at first sight pro- 
duce on Jhe imagination of the beholder a singular impression of 
horror and disgusts 

^ We arrived at Boulac on the> evening of the 19th ; it is a very 
considerable town on the Nile, with many important establishments, 
and may be considered as the port of Cairo, from which it is distant 
I'lbuut half a league. From the morning of the same day, we had 
perceived, at the distance of abodt eight leagues, the summits of the 
Pyramids, appearing majestically above clouds of brilliant vapours. 
As we approached Cairo, these beautiful and enormous monuments 
seemed advancing to meet us, so that, seen at three in the afterndon, 
it almost appeared as though we could have touched them. At the 
present moment, we have before us the village of Embabah, which is 
seated in the midst of palm trees and sycamores, and where the battle 
of the Pyramids began, — to the left Choubia, the country residence of 
the Pasha — before us the Mokatam — and below it the citadel, and 
the most elevated buildings of Cairo ; and the Pyramids, forming a 
back ground to the landscape, complete the most magnificent spec- 
tacle that the imagination can conceive. As far as Boulac, every 
change which took place in this jiicture only added still more to its 
beauty, until the minarets of Cairo were hidden behind the factiti- 

X 2 
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ous vapour which overhaugs the city, and the eye could no longer 
perceive any thing but the white walls of the long custom-house of 
Boulac, and the roof of the deserted palace of Ismael Pacha. 

' It was an arduous task to land all our luggage, and establish our- 
selves in a house, which, literally speaking, had only the four out- 
side walls 5 and we, therefore, decided on not proceeding to Cairo 
until the evening of the following day. I undertook, on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, to go and procure lodgings, and* was, therefore, the 
first of our party to enter this second liabyfon. Tbe heat was on 
that day excessive, and feeling the ardent rays of the sun falling 
powerfully on* my head, the sufferings of Roger, on visiting my 
logistile, forcibly occurred to my recollection. Although, from the 
surrounding objects, I might rather have been induced to believe I 
was approaching the palace of Aleine. The festival which the 
inhabitants were then celebrating gave t^ this once so flourishing 
city some portion of its forn^er splendour ; the beauty of the 
costumes, tlie brilliancy of the, streamers, tbe joyous shouts of the 
populace, joined to the magnificence of the monuments, and the 
freshness of the surrounding vegetation, gave to the square of Esbe- 
kie, and the beautiful sheet of water which covers it at this season, 
an aspect worthy of the Thousand and One Nights. The intensity 
of the heat did not at all prevent the people from giving themselves 
up to their amusements, with an ardour and impetuosity which 
rarely tempers the habitual gravity of the Orientals. Rather borne 
along by the multitude than walking, my dozikey and I traversed 
that part of the town in which the festival was held, to be engulfed 
in the sinuous windings of those narrow streets which give to Cairo 
the appearance of a labyrinth. Gradually the crowd diminished, 
and calm reigned throughout these dark avenues ^ and when, after 
having traversed five or six alleys, I found myself opposite the 
house which was to be appropriated to our use, I might have fancied 
myself in the solitudes of the Thebiades. 

'This contrast is met with in this city at every step. In the ba- 
zaars and mercantile streets the greatest precaution is requisite j 
and it is impossible to move but dt the risk of being overturned by 
a dromedary, or cutting one’s knees against the sharp iron of the 
stirrups. The houses, which are principally built of beautiful free- 
stdne, are often of an enormous height 3 and as the streets are so 
narrow that they almost meet at the top, added to which, the inha- 
bitants almost invariably hang mats accross, the sun never pene- 
trates into these depths, where tbe most refreshing coolness is en- 
joyed. No town, perhaps, w^as ever decorated with so much mag- 
nificence as Cairo, under its national sovereigns 3 the taste exhibit- 
ed in the buildings is as good and remarkable, in every respect, as 
that of any other people fond of the arts. This country can 
only be properly judged by entering fully into the peculiar ideas to 
which it owes its developement. 1 feel all my incompetency to such 
a task 3 almost entirely ignorant of the Oriental languages, and, from 
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the peculiar nature of my studies, a complete stranger to the history 
and philoso[)hy of these countries, I can only judge of what 1 see 
from appearances ; which, however, leave a very different impres- 
sion on my mind from that which I had collected from books. As 
r^ards the monuments, I am quite in my element 3 they abound 
throughout the city, and are of the very best kind. I have, for the 
first time, been able to appreciate justly the works of the Arabs, in 
the highest period of their glory, and the rank which they ought to 
hold in the histoiy of the arts 3 and my astonishment has indeed 
been great. That wBich belongs to the second and third ages of 
the Hejira struck me particularly, from its character of grandeur 
and simplicity, of which nothing that w'e have ever been accustomed 
to consider as models of Arabian architecture can furnish the slighest 
idea. It seems as if the vicinity of the sublime monuments of Egypt 
had inspired their artists 3 it is at least certain, that at the time in 
which the mosque of Toulocea and the Gate of Victory, the two 
finest edifices of Cairo, were built, the splendid monuments of 
Memphis still existed entire. Be Ihis as it may, however, it fur- 
nishes matter for numerous reflections, which I hasten to gather, 
alarmed at the impatience of my friend Champollion to quit this 
town, whore I should require to pass months to solve all the doubts 
which have arisen in my mind. The most important, however, I 
am happy to say, no longer exists 5 I now know, beyond a doubt, 
that the simple ogive used in our great gothic edifices, if it does 
not bek'ng to the Arabs, was at least known and employed by them 
at the end of the ninth century 3 the most magnificent example of 
which was afforded me in the mosque of Toulocea, of which 1 have 
before spoken. 

^ I should never conclude, were I to convey to you all the reflec- 
tions which this beautiful city has inspired me : it would be 
necessary for me to transport you with me into every spot, to make 
you follow me at every step, and^on template, from the height of the 
citadel, that wonderful scene in vvhich the savage and melancholy 
beauty of the desert appears to struggle for pre-eminence with the 
charms of the most glowing landscape in the valley of the Nile 3 and 
where the hand of man seems, in erecting the stupendous fabrics of 
the Pyramids, to have vanquished both the desert and the vaUey. 

' Sakhara, 6th October. 

^ We quitted Cairo, to my great regret, on the evening of the 30 th 
of September, with an excellent wind, and the finest weather ima- 
ginable. I have already described to you the beautiful appearance 
of the banks of the Nile, at Boulac and near Cairo 3 and the early 
part of our voyage by no means tended to weaken this impression. 
Por the distance of a league from Boulac, the number of gardens 
and pleasure houses, and the beauty of the palm trees and syca- 
mores increased at every step, until at last every thing seemed 
united to adorn one of the gems of Egypt, the island of Rhoda, 
almost as celebrated as those of Philcie and Elephanta. It is here 
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that the famous Nilonieter is to be seen : vrant of time prevented 
our visiting it then, but on our return nothing will, I hope, occur to* 
prevent my doing so. This Nilometer, or Mekias, as it is now 
called, is situated at the southern point of the island ; and beyond 
it is the town of Old Cairo, w’hich is much more agreeable in ap- 
pearance than in reality. The river here begins to<)e rather broader. 
On the left, nothing is visible but a low bank, until the pointed 
heights of the Lybian chain burst almost suddenly on the view. To 
the right extend long forests of palm trees ; beliind, and on the 
same side, are the Pyramids of Ghizeh ; and before, as far as the 
eye can reach, those of Sakhara and Dashour. Between these two 
extreme points,* lies the immense and populous Memphis. Six years 
ago, its principal monuments were still in existence ; but now, no- 
thing remams but a few shapeless ruins and tombs. 

' We anchbred in the evening at Maasara, on the left side of the 
river. From the information collected at Cairo, we determined on 
visiting the quarries from which .Memphis and the Pyramids were 
built, and which, we had been assured, were filled with inscriptions^ 
and monuments cut in the rock. Our attempt was perfectly suc- 
cessful. On the morning of the 2d of October, we commenced our 
expedition, directing our course across a desert plain, towards the 
perforated sides of Gebel-Towrab, where our first discovery was 
that of an inscription, really valuable, from j>roving that the tem- 
ples of Memphis were undergoing repaid- as far hack as 1900 years 
before Christ. In order to embrace as much as possible in so hur- 
ried a visit, w'e dispersed ourselves in pairs over an extent of nearly 
a league. A French artist, established at Cairo, and more than half 
an Arab, came with his dromecUiries, and shared with us the fatigues 
of this extraordinary day. 

* On the 5th, we crossed over to the right bank of the river, to the 
spot which, from the accurately determined site of Memphis, has 
for the last thirty years attracted fso many travellers and anti- 
quarians. NoW a long forest of palm-trees, interspersed with 
villages which are only apparent at a short distance, occupies almost 
the whole extent of this once magnificent city. Pursuing (jur course 
under these palm-trees, we found ^he ground covered with frag- 
ments of granite, basalt, and sculptured stones. Near a village 
named Mit-Rain^, we discovered, extended on the ground, a statue 
of tfje great Sesostris, thirty feet high, composed of one single 
block, and exquisitely sculptured. 1 confess that I experienced a 
feeling of sympathy for the usage of this conqueror in its present 
fallen state 3 and I felt still more moved when I learned that the 
Tuscans, to whom it belongs, had formed the project of cutting off 
its head, despairing of being able to carry away so colossal a mass 
entire. After two da}-s of research and exploring at Mit-Raine, we 
discovered an inscription of some importance 3 and on the evening 
of the 4th, we reached Sakhara, where some of our party had pre- 
ceded us, to get our tents pitched. 
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^ To our left, and almost immediately over our heads, rises the 
largest of the Pyramids of Sakhara, which are very inferior to those 
of Ghizeh, but appear to me to be of more ancient date. I yester- 
day ascended this massive pile, of four stages, composed of enor- 
mous square stones, which, according to the chronology of Man^- 
thon, which has lately been so often confirmed, must have existed at 
least 7000 years. From its summit, I counted, within the extent 
of the Lybian Chain, parallel to Memphis, as many as nineteen 
pyramids, from thc^two large ones of Ghizeh to the shapeless mounds 
which mark the site iff those that have been destroyed. It can no 
longer be doubted that all these monuments were anterior to the 
use oY writing 5 the long corridors and numerous apartments with 
which they are filled, do not bear the slightest trace of it. They 
are, then, the most ancient monuments in the world : the i^mains of 
the Tow'er of Belus, at least, can alone dispute this distinction with 
them. 

* ‘ Cairo, 10th October. 

' 1 have profited by a day devote*d entirely to the labour of the 
artists, to revisit once more this gem of the East. You left me 
last at the foot of the Pyramids of Sakhara, contemplating at a dis- 
tance across the yellow horizon of the desert the imposing summits 
of those of Ghizeh, and really sensibly affected at the distant aspect 
of these enormous monuments of human vanity. We left Sakhara 
on the 8th, at sun-rise. At this season of the year, the plain is 
completely covered by the overflowing of the Nile, which makes the 
route from Sakhara to the Pyramids long and tedious. We had to 
follow Nvith unshaken perseverance, for more than four hours, the 
long w'indings and monotonous undulations of the desert. This 
route, which describes the circle of which the ancient Memphis was 
the centre, measures exactly the extent of the Mesuphian Necro- 
polis, wlfich was terminated on the north by a gigantic group of 
pyramids. ^ 

It is not far from the four beautiful sycamores planted in the 
midst of the desert, at the foot of the Pyramids, that the calcareous 
rock raises its naked crests, amongst which is found the famous 
Spliynx, which has shared the rejmtation if not the antiquity of the 
pyramids. Tliis moTiument, which has given rise to so many con- 
jectures, is nothing more than a kind of testimonial of the deep ex- 
cavations made ail around it, the stones of which must have resem- 
bled those hewn from the immense quarries of IVIokatam. The 
head, which is unfortumitely much injured, is a portrait of king 
Thoutraosis XATII. who lived about 1700 years before Christ. 
This head, which preserves deep traces of a red colour, and which- 
has therefore been thought by many travellers to be of granite, is, 
wdth a part of the neck, all that rises above the sand. It is not 
very long, however, since a man named Caviglia caused entrench- 
ments to be made around it, and discovered betw’ccn the legs a large 
monolith wuth four lions, and an inscription bearing the date above. 
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This Caviglia sold one of the lions to the English, and recovered 
the remainder •, but the fact is not the less established, and causes 
all uncertainty to vanish with regard to a colossus by the side of 
which the Neptune of Jean de Boulogne is but a small figure. 

^ In placing yourself opposite the Sphynx, the grandeur of the 
scene which presents itself cannot possibly be cohveyed to the ima- 
gination by description ; in one single glance you embrace the large 
pyramid, entirely divested of its ornaments, and in a very ruined 
state 5 the second, which scarcely yields to it Jn ^ze j and the thirds 
which, by the side of its two superiors is really Lilliputian j and all 
around, a crowd of smaller pyramids, remains of the various rOther 
kinds of edificts, doors of tombs sculptured in the rock, and indeed all 
the still ^agical remains of one of the grandest spectacles that 
human imagination could ever have conceived. 

' It is alx^ost impossible, in traversing the sinuous windings of 
these long corridors, which seem constructed for a race of giants, 
to conceive that their only object is to lead to a tomb.* 


Song. — A Wee Drappie o’t. 

BY HENBY SCOTT, A YOUNG SCOTTISH POET. 

Air — * 0 sair was my heart when I parted wV my Jean* 

Now the sweetness o’ Simmer is faded and past. 

And grim Winter whistles wild in the war o‘ the blast j 
Yet sae happy here ’s we'll be in our low hamely cot. 

And rejoice ’neath the storm o’er a wee drappie o’t. 

Should Misfortune’s grim visage ever stare at your door. 

Oh, be patient, for soon soon this warld's faught is o'er ^ 

And we'll struggle wi’ its cares, aye contented wi’ our lot. 

And rejoice 'neath life's storms ^er a wee drappie o’t. 

Awa ! thou dark demon o’ sorrow^ and care. 

Flee far wi* your gaunt train o’ howling despair j 

For gin you daur come here we will plunge ye in the pot. 

And rejoice o’er your fa’ wi’ a wee drappie o’t. 

Then let’s pledge to the land o* the free and the brave. 

The wild land o’ heather o’ the rock and the wave. 

Let us pledge the cause o’ freedom for which our fathers fought !- 
So here's to their mem'ry wi’ a wee drappie o’t. 

To the cheerers o’ life next we’ll empty the bowl — 

Oh, we’ll pledge them wi’ heart, and wi’ hand, and wi’ soul. 
For how dismal would the gloom be, how hard wad be our lot,. 
An’ it warna for the dearies and a wee drappie o’t ! 

Oh, few, few and short are the joys that we know 
Thro’ this dark dreary pilgrimage o’ sorrow and woe ; 

Yet there’s still some sunny gleams to illume the lonely cot— 
Oh, there’s friendship, there’s love, and a wee drappie o’t ! 
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* Qtianquam sic amasti viyentem, ut hsec audirc potius, quam de illo sileri relis t 
a me praesertim, cujus pra^dicatione putas vitam ejus ornari, roemoriara proro* 
gari, ipsamque illam, qua est raptus, aetatem posse restitui.' — Plinitu Colonu 

A REMARKABLE jnstance of the success of unremitted perseverance 
in the acquirement of •knowledge, may be adduced in the subject of 
this memoir. It is not, however, meant to be insinuated that he 
possessed no original talent : all that is intended is, tjaat those who 
had watched the first daw^n and exercise of his intellectual faculties, 
and who had the care of his education, never discovered tbiat he was 
gifted by nature with those superior powers of mind which are ge- 
nerally thought to constitute genius ; if, indeed, they .are satisfied, 
on the retrospect, to allow him much more tjian if implied by me- 
diocrity. His vast attainments, thin, considering the comparatively 
short peri(»d of his life, in classical tfnd Oriental literature and gene- 
ral science, must be considered an apt and striking illustration of 
the maxim held by several philosophers and metaphysicians, and by 
Horace : 

^ Doctriiia sed vim promovet insitam, 

Rcctiqiie cultus pectora roborant.’ 

It is to be regretted that our readers have no means of judging 
for themselves concerning the correctness of this assertion, from 
the (^^rcumstance of the individual in question having left no literary 
productions behind him as the voucher of its reasonableness or truth; 
he seems, indeed, in this respect, to have totally neglected the sug- 
gestion of one of liis favourite authors, and which now appears to 
have beAi particularly applicable to himself : quatenus nobis de- 
genatur diu vivere, relinquamus^aliquid quo nos vixisse testemur.” 

As it is, they will have to rely on the statements of the writer,, 
who w^as long in habits of intimacy with him, so close indeed, at 
one time of life ^to which he often looks back with a feeling of the 
deepest satisfaction), that he may adopt the impassioned language 
used by a late eminent scholar on a similar occasion : If not the 
same cradle, yet we had from early life one and the same heart, one 
and the same soul !'* • 

Mr John Fowler Hull was born at Uxbridge, in 1801, of re- 
spectable parents, of the Society of Friends ; his father, the late 
Samuel Hull, Esq. being a substantial miller and banker of that 
place. He was the youngest of four children ^ and in ISOT' was 
sent to Epping school, a highly respectable establishment for youth 

* The Oriental interest attached to this Memoir, has induced us to 
transplant it from the pages of the Classical Journal in which it first 
appeared. 
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of the same religious persuasion^ conducted by Mr Isaac Fayne» 
Here he vras not, at first, distinguished by any particular love for 
learning above other boys, nor on the whole for any superior quick- 
ness in the performance of his daily tasks. There was, however, 
something about him, a sort of determined perseverance in every 
thing he undertook, which frequently gained him the approbation 
of his tutors, and the notice of the master. His disposition was 
unassuming and amiable, and he consequently soon became the ob- 
ject of favourable attention among his school-fellows. After he had 
been with Mr Payne four or five years, he gr<fw more and more stu- 
dious ; a propensity to which, at last, he yielded so intensely, that 
he has been known to rise at three and four o'clock in the morhing, 
for months together, for the purpose of pursuing his studies j and 
his habit A^as, to continue them day after day with unremitted assi- 
duity till the evening, allowing himself hardly any time for proper 
relaxation. He was sometimes obliged to be forced by his school- 
fellows from his desk. (which h^ bore W’fth much good-humour), 
when directed by the master to take that quantity of exercise which 
was thought absolutely necessary to preserve his health ; and as this 
never seemed to suffer from such close application, it is pretty evi- 
dent that he was originally blessed with a constitution not easily 
shaken. 

By the time he was turned of thirteen years of age, beside the 
different branches of a plain English education, he had become 
well versed in the French and Latin languages j and was able, by 
means of a French teacher who lodged in the house, to speak the 
former with great fluency 3 and he read daily considerable portions 
of Horace, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. He now commenced the 
study of the Greek tongue, which he pursued con am ore, and with 
such ardour, that he began in a very short time to read the Greek 
Testament and Flomer 3 in the course of a twelvemonth, Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides 3 and very so(^n after, the Greek Tragedians, 
in which he luxuriated. His chief favourite wasiEschylus. Under the 
able classical teachers which Mr P. then employed, he progressed 
very rapidly towards a profound acquaintance with the Greek and 
Homan classics 3 and one tutor in particular, under whose instruc- 
tions he professed to have profiled most, has been known to remark 
that much older pupils in some of the best grammar-schools in the 
kingdom fell far short of Mr Hull in the quantity read at a lesson, 
as well as in the ease, correctness, and spirit, with which it was 
construed. 

But it was not the unvaried routine of Greek and Latin transla- 
tion that alone employed the subject of our memoir during this stage 
of his continuance at Ep[)ing School. To relieve the tedium of uni- 
formity, and to give himself a readiness in the composition of Latin, 
he occasionally spent a few hours beyond those usually employed in 
Latin prose exercises, in composing original poetry after the man- 
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ner of Horace^ or in translating some of our most admired English 
odes, &c. into Latin hexameters. There was one version of his in 
particular, which, when it was considered that it proceeded from a 
lad hardly fourteen years of age, attracted at the time no ordinary 
notice and commendation. It was Warton’s Ode to Fancy 5” some 
passages of which we shall here extract with the corresponding trans- 
lation. It may be proper to remark, that the general spirit of this 
performance, though not equal in all its parts, and a few of the ori- 
ginal images ha\^ l:£en omitted, manifests a considerable intimacy 
with the manner of Vir^ilian poesy : 

Now let us louder strike the lyre. 

For my heart glows with martial fire ; 

I feel, I feci, with sudden heat. 

My big tumultuous bosom beat; 

The trumpet’s clangours pierce mine ear, 

'A thousand widows* shrieks I hear : 

Give me another horse, I cj*y; • 

Lo ! the base Gallic squadrons fiy, &c. 

#1 unique mihi pectus fervent! fluctuat eestu ; 

Protinus, exclaino, (juaeramus praelia dira ; 

>Frisoni coruu clangor perfertur ad aurcs, 

Horrendi et viduae plangores aethera tundunt. 

Quadnipedum, properi juvenes, alium, baud mora, ferte t 
Galiica fmda caterva fugam caplt ocyus Euro ! 

0 queen of numbers, once again 
Animate some chosen swain ; 

'Who, filled ^vith unexhausted fire. 

May boldly strike the sounding lyre, 

S rise above the rhyming throng, 
with some new uncquall’d song, 

0 *cr all our list*ning passions reign, 

• 0*erwhclm our souls with joy and pain, &c. 

Pcctora, nympha, iteruij tu vatis casta mo veto 
Delecti ; sacr® qui musae concitus oestro 
Nunquam frigenti, possit componerc chordis 
Blandisonos numeros, illustrcs vincere vates 
Carmine qui possit culto, qui dirigat omnes 
Affectus, &c. • 

The conversation of Mr H. while at school, was not of that cast 
which characterises the generality of boys at that age. It was com- 
monly on plans and resolutions for future advancement in learning 
—-on the beauties of one author, and the style of another j evidently 
showing that his mind was fully bent on the acquisition of what his 
ardent imagination prompted — ^to rival, if possible, the excellent Sir 
Wm. Jones, whom he would sometimes jokingly term his proto- 
type — ^without entertaining at the time, it is believed, any idea that 
he should ever have it in his power to pursue his darling schemes 
so far as to realise in part, if not altogether, such an expectation. 
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had it been formed and dwelt on. His manners at this period were 
remarkable for diffidence^ frankness^ and good-nature. 

What contributed in some measure^ probably, to keep alive that 
desire for knowledge, which had been so visibly kindled in him^ 
was, that bis father, kindly disposed to let his son enjoy every ad- 
vantage while at school, gave general directions* that he should be 
furnished with whatever books he might wish for. It was his in- 
tention, however, to call off the attention of his son, as soon as he 
left school, from books to business, which ^happened in the year 
1816. 

Though, on his quitting Epping, Mr H, was, ,of course," com- 
pelled to submit to the directions of his friends as to his future 
mode of life, yet it is well known he did not entirely bid adieu to 
the eilchantments of literature and science. All the leisure time he 
could command was at first devoted to the acquirement of Hebrew 
and Italian — to the reading of Locke art! other metaphysicians— 
and to an insight into several branches of natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, &c. &c. He would doubtless have preferred attending solely 
to these pursuits without any regard to business whatever ; but this, 
under existing circumstances, could not be recommended : it is re- 
markable, however, that his duty and his inclination had not long 
to contend on this point. Not much more than a year after he had 
been at home, he had to mourn the loss of his eldest brother and 
sister by death, and soon after that of his excellent and affectionate 
father. 

By these unexpected events, Mr. Hull came into the possession 
of very considerable property, sufficient to induce him to give up all 
ideas of trade, and to devote liis whole time to his favourite studies. 
He accordingly fitted up a convenient room in his house as a library, 
for the reception of the most standard works in classical fiterature, 
together with those wTitten in incj^t of the languages of Europe, as 
well as of Asia j and in prosecution of this object he spared no 
reasonable expense. 

Some time in the year 1818, he entered on the study of the 
Eastern languages ; and for this •purpose repaired to Hertford, to 
take lessons of the professors at the Oriental College established 
there. Here he made great progress ; and did not leave that place 
until he had obtained so thorough an insight into the different dia- 
lects of the East, as to enable him to pursue them alone. 

Not long after his final return from Hertford College, the bio- 
grapher visited him at Uxbridge, where he found him so very ardent 
in the acquisition of Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, that he 
seemed to think every moment ill spent that could not be applied, 
in one way or another, to this primary object ; insomuch that what 
is recorded of the elder Pliny may very emphatically be said of 
him : — * perire omne tempus arbitrabatur, quod studiis non imper- 
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tiretur.’ By way of change, however, he found opportunities of 
enlarging his acquaintance with Hebrew, as an auxiliary 5 and of 
perusing the best Greek authors, as Aristotle, Plato, Pindar, &c. 5 
the last two being particularly regarded by him. The writer 
remembers Mr. H. mentioning to him, at this time, his opinion 
of the style of the first of them, which, though remarkably coinci- 
dent with that of Gray in his Letters,* was not, it is believed, bor- 
rowed from it, but given as his own honest judgment, formed 
solely from hating attentively read some parts of that abstruse 
philosopher. 

Besides the languages already mentioned, he now/ound time to 
look into several European, and made considerable advancement in 
German, Spanish, Russian, and Portuguese ; a knowledge of the 
first of which he thought W'ould, with his already acq,uired ‘profi- 
cieiicy in French and Italian, enable him to travel more pleasantly ; 
and that a continental touf might ipiprove him in nil* Accordingly, 
after some preliminary arrangemenits, he, in company with a rela- 
tive, embarked for France ; througR which he passed on to some of 
the German districts, getting all the information he could on the 
journey, respecting the language and manners of the inhabitants, 
and greatly enjoying the scenery of the different countries. From 
Germany he proceeded, accompanied by his friend, to the mountains 
of Switzerland, and then to the north of Italy. The mountainous 
prospects of Switzerland particularly attracted his notice j being, as 
he used to observe, the best representations he had ever witnessed 
of the abstract ideas he had formed of extreme grandeur and sub- 
limity. From the south of France he returned with bis companion 
to Paris, who left him there, and proceeded to England. The 
French metropolis Mr. Hull found so well adapted for his object — 
that of fining a competent knowledge of several tongues in which 
he did not yet consider himself proficient — that he made a tarry 
in that city of some months j during which time he had uninter- 
rupted access to all parts of the Bibliothhiue du Roi, and introduc- 
tions to Mons* Gail, and seval other classical and oriental scholars 
of France. At his lodgings, while here, he was in the habit of 
daily receiving, for a few hours respectively, the best professors 
that could be found of Arabic, Italian, German, and some other 
languages. « 

From the middle of the year 18^0 till the latter end of 1822, his 
time was pretty equally divided between Paris and Uxbridge : he 

* * He has a dry conciseness that makes one imagine one is perusing a 
table of contents, rather than a book.’ Gray’s Letters, sect. 4. Let. 3. 
^ The account Mr. Gray there gives of Aristotle’s writings,’ says Twining^, 
^ though it is written with the sportive pleasant^ of a familiar letter, is 
extremely just ; except, perhaps, in one observation it seems hardly fair 
to conclude that Aristotle *lost himself,’ wherever his readers are now at 
a loss to find his meaning.’ 
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would sometimes be at home for a few months, and then return to 
the French capital. During this period, he contrived to get together, 
at great expense, a number of rare and valuable oriental books and 
manuscripts. About this time also, he did not neglect to extend 
his stock of languages, whenever an opportunity presented of 
obtaining instruction from a native. He had already perused the 
grammar, and made some advances in the Dutch, modern Greek, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Turkish, and the dialects yf Hindostanee tind 
Bengalee. « 

In the spring of the year 1821, Mr. Hull was at home ^ and from 
a Latin correspondence with him about that time, it appear's that 
though so young, he was not only familiar with the writings of our 
best daslical scholars who flourished in times gone by, but that he 
was well acquainted with, and willing to do justice to, some of the 
most erudite of the present age. He thus addresses the writer in a 
letter, dated Kalend. Mail, 1821,. ^ Praeter eos vero quos in epistola 
tua commemorasti tibi literafum invicem Latine scribendarum 
auctoras, habes et in prsesenti tAnpore viros lp€v6vras fiev Kopwphs aperkv 
M may, totiusque AnglisB eruditissimos j inter quos enuraerari libet 
P. Elmsleium, H. Barkerum, necnon et omnis Minervje hominem, 
S. Parrium.’ 

On the return of Mr. H. from Paris, in the autumn of the year 
1822, he brought with him, for the purpose of contracting a readi- 
ness at conversing in Arabic and other Eastern tongues, an Egyptian 
of some eminence. This person was born at Grand Cairo, and, if 
the writer mistakes not, had once been in the office of Oriental Inter- 
preter at the court of Napoleon. He continued with Mr. H. in 
England for some months j and then returned to the continent, much 
gratified with his visit, never having been in this country before. 

In the summer of 1823, the subject of our memoir formed a reso- 
lution of visiting India. This hdll been a matter of contemplation 
with him, more or less, for some time past ; but now, though some- 
what in opposition to the wishes of some of his friends, he came to 
a final determination on it. His principal aim in such an under- 
taking was, to perfect himself itf most of those Oriental tongues 
and dialects of which he had already gained a considerable know- 
ledge in Europe ; and, in order to do this, as he thought, the more 
effectually, and as much as possible to avoid sailing, to which he had 
an aversion, he determined on an overland journey through Egypt. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of October of the same year, he de- 
parted, in company with an officer in the East India service, travel- 
ling through France towards the Mediterranean, there to embark for 
the African coast; whither he arrived with some difficulty, and 
where he was taken ill, or met with some accident. He gr^ually 
recovered, however, and pursued his way down the Red Sea to 
Mocha. He thence embarked for Bombay, and arrived there in a 
recovered state of health. 
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What were his first movements immediately after landing in In- 
dia the memorialist has no documents to show 5 and perhaps it 
may be unnecessary to give more than the substance of his proceed- 
ings and manner of living within a few months of his death. From 
a letter, dated January, 1826, received from a gentleman who had 
been applied to respecting some tidings of Mr. Hull, the following 
extracts not only give an interesting account of what he was doing 
at the time mentioned, but afford some probably well-founded con- 
jectures as to his tnenrfuture prospects. ' His (Mr. H.’s) last letter 
is dated from Darwar, in the interior of Hindostan, between Bom- 
bay and Madras, on the 3rd of J uly, 1825. At this plac^ he appears to 
have been more than a month at the date of his letter, the greater 
part of which time he had passed at the residence of two of his In- 
dian acquaintance 3 but had then transferred his place of abode to 
the interior of two tents, the one used for sleeping in, the other for 
study and meals. His h£dt)its are regular 3 h^ rises in the morning 
at six, rides till eight, then dresses, and breakfasts at nine. He 
then meets two gentlemen, one or both civil servants of the Com- 
pany, to make experiments in chemistry, and for the construction of 
Galvanic batteries, &.c. At twelve, he studies Sanscrit 3 at four his 
pundit arrives, and remains till six. lie then walks, dines at seven, 
and closes the day by retiring at nine. This is his daily routine, 
and thus he appears to be employing his time agreeably to himself. 
I think that Indian literature has lost some of its charms in his 
view, although his correspondence evinces nothing of dissatisfaction 
in the prosecution of his journey, but quite the reverse. At Darwar 
he has four writers employed in copying manuscripts. With re- 
spect to his future plans, I know but little 5 as they must ever be 
subject to alteration, as circumstances point out one course as more 
desirablefthan another. After visiting the country to the south of 
Darwar, I imagine he will go to Madras 5 thence to Calcutta 3 per- 
haps to Canton and back 3 and, %fter an excursion into the interior 
towards Agra and Delhi, return to England, either by sea or through 
Persia.* 

But the plans here mentioned, if they had ever been under the 
consideration of Mr. H., were soon to be unhappily frustrated. On 
his leaving Darwar for a southerly direction, (whether for the pur- 
pose of seeing more of that part of the country, or of proceeding to 
some port in the south to embark for England, it is not certain,) on 
his arrival at the village of Sigaum, about forty miles from Darwar, 
he was taken alarmingly ill with a fever incident to the climate, 
which increased so rapidly on him as to terminate his existence be- 
fore medical aid could an'ive, on the 18th of December, 1825, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

From his journal and other documents now in the possession of 
his friends, it appears that his death in these distant regions was 
not altogether unexpected by him 3 and there is reason to appre- 
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hend that his mind had been under a religious and resigned state 
some time previous to this very afflictive occurrence. ‘ 

His library was left by will to different individuals ; some por- 
tions of it to his friends and relations ^ but the Oriental department 
to the trustees of the British Museum^ by whom 'it is highly and de- 
servedly appreciated. This consists of rather more than one hun- 
dred and twenty manuscripts^ and about six hundred volumes of 
printed books, many of both of which are of great curiosity. The 
manuscript collection is very rich in Persian# poetry, and some of 
the manuscripts illuminated in the best oriental style. Beside Per- 
sian, there ar^ many other MSS. in the collection in the Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Arabic, and Hindostanee languages 3 and one containing 
the Sha Kameh is particularly valued. 

The' various languages with which Mr. Hull was more or less 
acquainted, Ae writer is enabled, from a list in the band-writing of 
his fiiend, to class pretty nearly ^accordin^ to the order and proh- 
ci^cy in which they were learnf : 

English, French, Latin, Gree&, Hebrew, Italian, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Chinese. Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Modern 
Greek, Hindostanee, Bengalee, Russian, Syriac, Chaldee, Swedish, 
Icelandic, Turkish, Mid. Arabic, Malayan, Etbioplc, Coptic, Sama- 
ritan, Gaelic, Anglo-Saxon. 

The memory of Mr. H. must of course have become very reten- 
tive, and his mind very assimilating, to prevent any intermixture or 
confusion of the words and idioms of one language with those of 
another 3 and perhaps a better instance than himself cannot be ad- 
duced to exhibit the improvement the memory is capable of from 
constant application and exercise. He has often, in mentioning this 
circumstance to the biographer, contrasted the strength of his me- 
mory at a later period with what it was when at school 3 bling fully 
of the opinion entertained by som#' eminent men, among whom we 
may reckon Sir Wni. Jones and Sir Isaac Newton, that the memory 
and some other faculties of the mind may be enlarged and improved 
to an extent ikr beyond what is generally thought possible. 

But however great his attainments in learning were, they were 
cquaUed, not excelled, by a uniformly kind, amiable, and unas- 
suming dispositioQ, pertmps never surpassed by any other individuaL 
Hil company was enlivening by a ready and playful wit. His 
gen^osUy was unlimited 3 and, being in the enjoyment of a con- 
"sid^irable income, he was able to dispense his bounty with a liberal 
band. Few applications were ever made to him on behalf of the 
ipdigent, the unfortunate, or the deserving, without success. The 
poor in bis neighbourhood have cause long to remember him, while 
many charitable institutions have not escaped his notice and libe- 
rality ; finally, it may said of him in the language of a Grecian 
bard^^ 

'Em Stra dXXois k* rtt tjf ^^irywiro. 

T.G, 
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The Trade of Russia with China. 

(fFritien i« 1823, 5y Jf. Klaproth.) 

Ninety-three years iiftcr Diaz had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and eighty-eight after the discovery of America by Columbus, 
some rev olted Cossanks passed the heights of Oural, and achieved at 
once the disscovery and conquest of Siberia. They afterwards placed 
themselves and their tributary under the government of the Czar^ 
:ifid so speedily did Russia pursue the enterprizes she> had under- 
taken, that, ii! little more than sixty years, the immense extent of 
< ountrv (‘onlined between the banks of the Oby and the '\mour, 
and as far as the territory of the Mandehoiis, was subdued to the 
Must ovhe sway. One hundred and sixty-six years aftdlr the dis- 
4 o\ cry of Siberia, Peter tln^Tireat had reduced the whole of northern 
to his authority. Under his successors, eVen the ocean could 
not iiiipohe bounds, on the East, to the Russian powrer: and it now 
extends over a eon-Jderable portion of the North. America, 

s(» that the Republi c of the United States hasito'^at side become 
nug.Sbour to the Slavonic conquerors^ ^ The cantons of Siberia, 
which first fell into the power of the Russians, attracted the atten- 
tion of their new' masters, by th^ abundance of coppejr and other 
iioriul metah. Rut the further from the Oural the fewer are 
tht mine® ; for they are to .be found nowhere else es^cept in the 
nor I hen t branches of and in the mountains ofDaouria. 

On the other hand, the qujpLntity of valuable furs was continually in- 
civ.ising. Old Russia was at this period exhausted of fine furs, 
the use of which in Europe :w'as much more general and customary 
than It is n'Kw. In those days, the produce of the chace In Siberia 
was so abundant, that in Moscow pu alarm was Siion excite^ lest 
the immense quantity of sliins that arrived, should lower, the price, , 
and be injurious to commerce^ because this branch of trade is easily 
spoiled, and cannot long contin^ to .fiourish unless the demand ex- 
ceed the supply. • , t , 

The Russians who first went into Sib^ia, oht^ed, about the \ 
beginning of the 18th century, by means 
tri bes living near the ChinesefroiUiar, sdmelcuowled^ctf 
and rich empire of the Kitai. The vsdtiable mei^andise came 
from thence engaged their attenth^n^ and made thm wdsh to form : 
more intimate communications with that state, pairtktilarly in respect . 

commerce, because of the prospective advantage of finding an 
outlet for the surplus of their furs. 

'Jhe governors of Siberia, who enjoyed the privilege of sending 
ambassadors in the name of the Czar, to the diflFerent Asiatic na- 
tions which bordered upon Russia, freiiuently endeavoured to obtain 
a passage for embassies to China, through the territory of the Kal- 

Ori^Hl Herald, Fol 20. Y 
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mucks Dzoungars. For a long period, their attempts were fruitless; 
at length, in 1(>54, the lirsl Russian Flenipotentiary arrived in 
Pekin. From this time, connnerce, direct and indirect, between 
Siberia and China, rapidly increased. 

China had just been coiKpiored b} the ]\Iaijdchous, who, quite 
novices in Chinese policy, had no notion of driving foreigners frcjtn 
their frontier, and fettering eomnierce. Sanguinary wars with the 
Kalmucks Dzoungars, had so drained and impoverished the 
Mongols Khalkha, who lived next tlie Siberian fr(/nlicr, that 
the Court of Pekin was gratified by their being relieved, and in 
some measufe enriched, by Russian coimnerce. \i that time rlie 
Mongols were still independent, and rather tril^'it.irv than -^iubject 
to the Mandchous. The eonsetpience of all thehi* (■ireuin='tance.s 
was, that China placed no interruption to this rising ct>mnieree. 

But very soon another event threateced it with eiitifx destruc- 
tion. The Russians,.' who had Tong established a tirm fooling in the 
cantons w^ashed by the higher Amour, endeaxoinvci in cxtcjid their 
conquests still further along that river, and to navigate it to its 
mouth. The chief incitement to this projr, • wo , t’u>. abundaner uf 
the choicest sables that inhabited the wood id mountains bf jrdering 
the northern branches of the Amour. 1 '5*. while thus advanring 
eastward, they did not reflect that they w ere iin ading the very 
heart of the Mandchous ; for those conquoiv»rr of ( hirui are abori- 
gines of the banks of the Amour, and to driv. ' m ihcnce, was 
therefore to banish them from their native counirv. ( on^ecjiu-nrly, 
in 1682, a war broke out between Russia and (diina, which lon- 
tinued six years ; and, in the end, the first of those Powers was ttb- 
liged to relinquish her coiupiests on the Amour. But she was 
amply compensated for this sacrifice, by the treaty of pfacc and of 
boundaries concluded at Nertchirsk, by which the subjects of the 
two empires, being furnished >tith the necessary passports, were 
authorised to pass from one territory into the other, and carry on 
commerce. Furs were sent in great numbers from Siberia into 
China and Mongolia, and formed the chief article of Russian export. 
In return, bars of silver and Chinese products, such as silk and 
cotton tissue^^d sent to Siberia ; in which country the 

use of tea genersd, that it was an article of prime 

necessity among classes. 

From year this commerce increased in importance j and 

:ihe friendly relations .of the two countries were promoted by mutual 
embtissies. The fttissian merchants and their caravans used to go 
to the Ourga, the principal encampment of the Koutouktou, in the 
country of the Khalkha, and thence directly to Pekin. But the 
disorderly conduct of certain individuals soon interposed difficulties. 
The complaints of the Court of Pekin became every day more 
numerous and urgent j and, as complete satisfaction could not l>e 
given, the result was, that in 1722 the Russian merchants were 
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driven from the commercial encampment on the Ourga, and it was 
intimated to them, tliat for the future no caravan would be admitted 
to Pekin. 

The Government of the Celestial Empire felt no objection to re- 
establisli commerce on a new treaty, but insisted on a reformation 
of the boundary line, that all direct communication between the 
Mbngols, its subjects, and the Russians, might be cut oft'. Permis- 
.sioii was granted to r# Russian caravan, corn{)rising more tlian 2UO 
men, to come every three year-, to Pekin 3 but it demanded that 
comftUTcc ‘•Ijnuld mainly be carried on, on the frontier, iii ac ertre- 
pdt established foi the jmrprjse, aiid co nuion to both nation^. The 
new treaty was ihailiy concbidcd * . these conditions in >/2r 5 and 
in the folio\\'ir.g )car, the Chinc'-o and Russian Kiakhta^ was founded 
or the banki of the Kia, where, ever sircc, their res'}>ectk'e commerce 
has hacn carried on ; fo? the Tsourc'iUiain^u has never acquired 
•.ruK-h importance. • 

Py this r;« :ity, Ru'^sian caravans* also v/cat through Mongolia to 
Peking but had to contend against aU possible obstacles froni 
ihe > nt. The Chinese . mercimtits, whether in- 

ilneiK.cd by avarice 01 Dy the instigations of authority, tampered 
with tlie croiivarivS, ))\ jaiking offers so extremely low for the furs 
tliov brought, tbai .be y could not be accepted without a serious loss, 
tile e-h .r h, ’ d liie Chinese Ministry used to urge the chiefs of 
carav 'i^A*' ; ui a .-peedy close to their business, and shorten their 

Mfjivriro in JVkin, In the mean time, the heats of summer frequently 
cniru* on^ and cauted incalculable injury to their wares. By these 
iuid similar expedients, the Russians were constrained to sell their 
goods at the prices olFered, and consequently at a loss. In going 
to Pekin* and returning thence, the caravans were obliged to* cross 
the parched desert of Kobi, wl^ere they numbers of men and 
horses. At Pekin the Russians were detained prisoners, in build* 
ingh expressly appropriated for them ; ar*d their communications 
with the buyers were so controlled, that no merchants but those who 
were fuioured by Governmeht,,or authonsed to negociate for it, 
were admitted to them. The drunkenness and bad ^^nduct of the 
Russian servants were also the cause of mlst^hd^ltandings : so 
that caravans became onerous to the Rushans, antTprwl^m dilj 
to the Chinese. ' ‘ . 

It is thus to be accounted for, that the Russians, to whom the ' 
new treaty gave the privilege of sending a caravan to Pekin eviftry 
three years, had dispatched no more than six up to 1762. At this " 
period, Catherine II. suppressed the imperial caravans going to . 
Pekin, and ordained that commerce with China at Kiakhta should 
he free. From that moment, it took a speedy rise 5 and to the pre- 
sent day, no caravans are sent to the capital of the Celestial Empire. 

From its very origin, the trade betw^een Russia and China was a 
very important and advantageous institution. 

V Y 2 
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1 . It afforded Russia the means of keeping up the price of furs 
procured in Europe, and become so plentiful llirough the conquest 
of Siberia ; and, what is more, of exchanging them to advantage 
for the productions of China, and replacing them with silver and 
other valuable metals. 

2. The hope of gain prompted the Russians to establish colonies, 

which were indispensable to make the newly acquired countries a 
really useful appendage. , * 

3. It gave Eastern Liberia a certain value to the sovereigns of 

Russia, who probably, witijout the Chinese trade, and the ulterior 
produce of the rich mines then unknown and unexplored, would 
have bech induced to relinquish that province, and with it all jnospect 
of farther advances in the East. The political imporrance of Russia 
would have* undergone a total change : its internal eommerce would 
have been less considerable ; and a total* ])olitical stagnation wuuki 
have ensued j or rather, the eiJipire would have sougl.t, to iit own 
detriinent, to extend its preponderance in the AVcsi ; whicli, in the 
posturebf things.atthat period, and considering tlie uiu iiltivatcd state 
of the nobility and the people in general, who were mncli behind 
the rest of Europe in the preceding century, has e bmi neither 

prudent nor practicable. 

4. Russia had the benefit of disposing in the of part, of the 
goods which she received from China 5 and it a ju^i ground of 
reproach to the then existing Government that iht^^ w icc^un better 
use of this advantage. 

The second period of Russian commerce witli C^hina, extends frr»m 
the conclusion of the treaty of boundaries, in 1T27, to the declaration 
of independence by the United States of North Americjj« in 
In this interval, the commerce was beginning to be less profitable to 
Russia. During the 80 years (natkad elapsed since the Mand- 
chous became masters of Cbin^, their Government had been 
modelled on that of the Celestial' iTmpire 5 and they likewise adopted 
the old policy of their new of absolutdy excluding foreign- 

ers. Meantime; the position ijjFtheMongols Khalkbabad improved 5 
and a change iii their pi^i^l lnsritutions united them more closely 
to China. ‘ ^ of the Mandchous, they became 

tfieir subjects ^ abd the Mter feared, perhaps with reason, that the 
Kbalkha migl^otie day incline to Russia. Their policy towards that 
O0lintry waa tfaeu more considerate and reserved. Accustomed to 
the literal observance of treaties, they offered no direct opposition 
to their execution j but a vague clause was uiiifonnly explained 
against Russia; and in this way they silently underworked the 
treaty. 

The importation of tea into Russia augmented annually with the 
demand ; while that of silver, on the other hand, declined. Besides 
the use of tea, the middle class and peasantry of Russia began to 
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bring cotton cloths (called Daba and Kitaia) from China, which 
ended in becoming the summer clothing of the people. Had the 
loss of the barter in fur-a been the only consequence, Russia would 
have had little cause to complain ; for every country will clothe itself, 
and how that is to be done is a matter of secondary consideration. 
Bui the importation of cotton cloths from C'hina, is> the reason why 
Russian manufactures are not prosperous ; for, being without good 
mtftcrial, their products are very inferior to those of the Chinese, 
and the Russian is sd accustomed to the Daba and Kitaia, that, 
forgetting’ the lo\ c due to his country, he prefers them to nati\’e 
stuff.?. Had the cottons of China never been importcsl into Russia, 
the manufaciures of the country would have improved and iiicreased, 
as thty would have been ccrui'ui a market, and would have 
fetched a good pric<‘< 

The land commerce of Russia w \h China has taken another 
rmiti formerly, goods were transjjoned by tjie streams and rivers 
of Siberia, with the intermission gf a lew inconsiderable tracts of 
land, SctCngoui from Kiakhta, they fell down the Selager^ and, 
having cros.-ed die lake Baikal, and followed the course of the 
Angira. for as Jciu* cisk, by a slight passage overhand, they 
reached (he Ket, ^ 1; carried them into the Ob. Then, by the 

branches of that riv • nd by several more passages overhand, they 
arrived at the basin the Kama, whence they passed by the Volga 
irt(» the In urt oi‘ ihc empire. But, about a century ago, they began 
fo } j directly by small waggons, and, in winter, on 
rlcdc ' I aravvii by a single horse. The consequence of this was, 
that lire rearing of large numbers, of horses in Siberia became 
necessary 5 and that, all along the commercial track, the peasant 
relies for subsistence, more on the loan of his horses than on the 
practice of agriculture. Certain of his gain, he feeds these animals 
with the hay provided by n^uref and neglects the cultivation of 
corn, the first foundation of ^le vrealth of an empire, which requires 
all possible encouragements, psirticularlj in Siberia, which is almost 
destitute of inhabitants. In a !well*drd<sred state, every province 
ought, as far as possible, to produce the means of *its own subsist- 
ence. Il agriculture were more nourishing, in Sibeiin^. the popula- 
tion would be iiifjrc considerable, and it might be expected tWt ite 
desert would disappear in many directions. . * ^ - 

The third period of Russian commerce with China, is that which 
still exists. For more than forty years, the Americans and the 
English have transported furs from North America to Canton. 
This has given a violent shock to the fur-tnide of Russia with 
China, either because the two nations just named can sell the best 
skins III a lower price than the Russians, or because then* furs are 
of a better sort and more skilfully prepared. Furs are a more pro- 
fitable article of commerce to the English and Americans, because 
they send them directly by sea from America to Canton, while the 
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Russian skins, which are drived, in a great measure, from the 
same sources, are materially enhanced in price by the very expensive 
carriage from Okhotsk to Jaklioutsk, and thence up the Lena, and by 
the Baikal, to Kiakhta. By this means, the demand for Airs has 
greatly declined at this entrepot, and the sale of them has fallen to 
half of what it used to be. On the other hand, the consumption of 
tea has experienced a considerable yearly increase ; and the same 
has been the case with cottons. The Russian merchant has tlms 
been obliged to provide other means of barter with the Chinese, 
consisting chiefly of woollens, linens, and mixed stulFs, ])rocured 
for read} monjfy in Silesia and Holland. Conscciucntly Russia. pays 
in specie, or at least in good*-* which she might sell for money, for 
the tea, the Daba, and the Kitaia of China. Part ot capital of 
Russia is therefore }eariv absorbed by tea and Chinese cottons, 
which were formerly obtained in barter : or, iii other w’ords, Russia 
loses annually by this means, from 8,<X)b,^00 to I0,0(X).000 rubles ; 
for it i^ to little less tha^ that sifm that the half of the Chinese im- 
ports ambunte,for ythich there se:c no correspoedent exports. Were 
the i| ^was during that which has been indicated 

at the first peffod, this^ money would be left to enrich the coun- 
try, instead of which, it is not of the lea&fouse, and leaves no trace 
behind it. « : V-V, "* 

In its present condkioii/jlb4!.irad^ of Russia with China is, in 
|)oint of political economy, a riiiuoiis intercourse ; first, because it 
impoverishes i^he couiitry : secondly^ bectee it retards agriculture 
' in Siberia : thirdly, b<^use it injures the manufacture of linen 
doths in Russia. o 

I know not whether this truth w^ perceived at Petersburgh, in 
, 1805, when an embassy was sent to Pekin,, and whether the envoy 
was instruct to enter upon negoeiationa telatiiife: lo thefimprove- 
. ment of the comtnerce. If his object was tb sLr^ment or .extend it, 
’ he fitiled to efiect his turn y lAhis ezA^ud'^^as^to demand tHe cession 
of the mouth of .the Amour, of its direct com- 

muDicatiphs with Kaintcli^lm^-aT^ wIth'A extremely im* 

pbrtani ^.RUs^^ he would never suc- 

ce^l induced to abandon thein 

^ the same reason, the 4o- 
,f would have been rejected 

; Jfiave^^on tiia^ one special object of Count Golos- 

mi^on was Ib.perstiadl^ the Chinese to allow Russian vessels 
. /to(tzhde to Canton, or some other southern port j and I see no rea- 
- sonable motives which could have existed for refusing this request. 
With a little circumspection and address, it might have been at- 
tained ; particularly at a period when the Mandchous, vexed by 
various insurrections in China, would not have dared, by rejecting 
a serious and firm demand from Russia, to offend that Power, and 
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thereby draw. down upon themselves a new enemy, whom already 
they secretly feared. 

But, had the Russian embassy been composed and directed other- 
"wise than as it was, the object of it would not have been attained ^ 
since, at the very time when negociations were going: on to obtain 
from China the liberty of trading to Canton, and without any previ- 
ous warning, two Russian vessels entered that port, in tlie face of 
all trbaties. It inigl^f hat e been foreseen, that the first step pub- 
licly taken by Russia to*tradc to China, could not be viewed with 
indifference by England and America, and that they would reglcct 
no lueiTftis of rend^Ting it abortive. In thi- Captain Krn ^istern 
assisted by his incon^'iderate entry to Ca ifon and it is well known 
that, if lie hau remained two days lon^^er in the Tigris, thf* order 
di ‘•pat 4 . lied from IVkin to make him a prisont r, with all, his men, 
^\ould hn\'e arrived in time to be put in force. As th 6 English, 
\tho, \^'ithout saying any thmg about it, foresiyw all this, attached 
no mouicni to things being earri<?d to sucll extrr;!mities, they 
advised ilic Captain to leave Carfton — their only end, which 
was to exciuje the Russians from that port, having becih fully 
attained. ' , ' 

If is well known ^uc Chinese Government observes conscien- 
liouslv, and to iie all its treaties. If then, without the ppe- 

vioun knowledge »/' t' ’ English, a treaty, permitting the Russians 
to .rade by sCn v ite China, had been concluded between the agents 
of the tv‘ it is probable that we should now have seen 

Tlus fe'p.r \ ousels laden vvith fiirs from the North-west coast of Ame- 
ri(‘a Kaiiforiiia, exchanging their cargoes at Canton for tlie mer- 
chandize i# China, and for provisions destined for Kamtchatka and 
Kadiak, and returning to Europe with rich cargoes. Byt negocia- 
I’on on this? subject is far removed, as well by the voyage of M. 
Ktusen&tern to Canton, as by* the foolish conduct of the last em- 
bassy, which, for the moment, ratlier undermined Russian credit 
at Tekin 5 and its favourable issue at the present day is subject to 
a still greater nuinber of obstacles,,* beoau^ those nations which 
trade with China are on their guard, and the English hav^e on their 
side the Hong Company, through whose hands aR Europioan/com*^ 
merce at Canton must pass. The Hong merchants are the miural 
protectors of the English trade, the East India Company having 
owed them, these many years, some millions of piasters. It is 
therefore their object to put them in a condition to pay, as speedily 

possible, both the principal and the interest. The possession of 
Kamtchatka and the North-West coast of America 'would be much 
rnore useful to Russia, if it were not so difficult to provision northern 
countries from Siberia, who has not yet too much for herself, which 
prevents the progress of cultivation and poi)ulation in those coun- 
tries. On the other hand, it is very inconvenient, as I have already 
remarked, to transport the furs which come from thence to Kiakhta, 
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because the passage from Okhotsk to Jakoutsk so materially en- 
hances their cost. 

All these difficulties would be removed by direct maritime com- 
merce with China, if the furs of Kamtchatka and America were ex- 
changed at Canton, for rice, brandy, and other commodities, to be 
carried in return to those countries. Those extensive tracts, 
where nature is so unfavourable to the production of vegetables 
suitable for the support of man, would thus ijourisb and become 
valuable to their possessors, while, as tlihigs now are, it is im- 
possible to prop^'^e any practicable measure for their amelioration. 

The trade by sea would, on all aceoiints, be exTromely advan- 
i -gec »3 to Russia, \vhile at Ti- same time she wuuid not renounre 
that now carried or by land between Siberia ai d China, that too 
sudden a stop might not be put to the cireulaiiou of money and ol 
merchandize. It would be more politic to restrict it grtiduallv, 
and bring it back to ^tter priiiqjples. It w ould he especially wise to 
take care that the exports con^sisted enrirel\ of indigenous produc- 
tions, and to endeavour thtit the Russian lii ens might, by their good 
quality^ supersede those of Silesia, which nothing but a serious deter- 
mination is required to accomplish. 

The trade by sea with China would g)v«* the advantage 

of being able to sell in the . south of Europ . , . good proHt, (that 

is, at a better protit than the Banes and the Frerch, who arc obliged 
to pay for them in money,) the merchandize of Chit3a, and e.^pe- 
cially tea, obtained in exchange for American furs 'j*hal would 
Cause a considerable annual intiux of jcapital to Ru.-aat, and no other 
European nation would be able to coojpcte with her in this com- 
merce. 

But, in consequence of the failure at Canton, som^ other ex- 
pedient must be found. It is trqe, the Government of the Celestial 
Empire avoids, as much as possible, all coinmunicaiion with fo- 
reigners ; but it is no less certain that the Chinese merchants have 
a very strong disposition to carry on such a commerce with foreigners 
as may enrich themselves. The Chinese is born a tradesman; 
were he** better sailor, or ratber'were bis heavy and ill-constructed 
vessels adapted for ; long . voyages, they would be seen, as in the 
middle ages, trav^slng^ thejndian seas and the (fulf of Persia. In 
our own days, southern China directly carries on a very active com- 
merce with the Philippines, Cochin China, Gambogia and Java ; and, 
bn the other hand, the ships of China frequent the Yellow Sea, dan- 
gerous as it is, and trade even to Japan. 

Without giving any ground of dissatisfaction to the Chinese Go- 
vernment, that is, without touching at a single port, it would still 
be possible to carry on a profitable trade with the Chinese mer- 
chants, even more productive than if it were carried on in their 
country, inasmuch as the effects of competition and custom-house 
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duties would be both avoided. It only remains to find a place not 
too distant from China, and otherwise sufficiently commodious. To 
think of Manilla would be a mistake : for in every European pos- 
session in Asia, it would not only be impossible to act freely, but 
the rights of custom would be strictly enforced. It would therefore 
be much better to establish a colony in some island of the Indian 
Ocean, and make it. an entrefiot for the trade with China. To the 
s,outh of Japan, in ^27^' N. lat. and 138" E. long, from Taris, there 
is a group of fertile and inhabited island.^, called by the Japanese 
JVinin-sima, or Modin-siina, and in the ancient charts the Isles of 
the Archoir^hop. The distance from China is '20" degrees longi- 
tude 5 and ihcy occur in the dirte? roote from Kain^tchat and the 
Northwest coast of Aiiierit a. tc? ‘.at empire. These i , lands h ivc 
.safe bays iusd creeks, and produ* many kinds of buikln.g v lod. 
Without infringing any Russia mig' ■'ocupy them, and found 

a colony upon them, that might become the principal entrepot of 
til. trade between Kamtchatka and Clnya. The chief of these 
islands might be defendai by foils and an adequate garrison against 
the hostih- enterprise of any fordgn Power 5 which, however, there 
would be cause to apprehend. Thence she might extend herself 
further t(»wurdf tt\o ^\'est, and, if it were possible, establish a good 
understanding wch the inhabitants of the great Loo Kop, where it 
would be nec< ''S. to form a second entrepOt nearer to China. 
Mo>i assart (lb a the first invitation, Chinese merchants, already 
at‘CU''1omed ^ trade in that archipelago, would come thither from 
the ri^ provinces of the empire, such as Kiang-nan, Tchi-kiang, 
I’oU'K an, bringing the Russians the goods demanded in ex- 
change, and taking their furs in return. This .species of commerce 
wouM probably give no umbrage to the Chinese Government, and 
would be attended with the advantage of obtaining, by Chinese 
vessels, at the first hand, the direct articles of commerce, tea and 
silks, which at Canton can o^ly be obtained at second-hand. 

The great Loo Koo has two good ports, Napa-Kiang and Koui : 
the last is most convenient and safe, and offers the easiest access, 
while the entry of the first is rendered dangerous by a reef of coral. 
The inhabitants are mild in, their Character.: they would doubtless 
sotui throw aside their aversion to foreignerSi (^hich is a quality 
common to all Oriental Asiatics, but which is now b^inmog ta 
decay,) if the crews of the Russian vessels were compQ6e4 ^ select 
and peaceable men. 

If it were desirable to establish a factory still nearer China, one 
of the isles of the great Pa-tchoung-chan might be' selected, which 
is but 6^ of longitude to the east, and lies near Formosa. Perhaps 
means might be found of placing an entrep6t on the eastern coast 
of Formosi., whence an almost direct communication might be 
opened with China, since the western part of the island belongs to 
her. The eastern coast is inhabited by savage tribes j but it is said 
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to be rich in gold and silver, which might be liad in exchange for 
Russian merchandize. The possession of fortresses at Formosa, 
before the western side was subjugated by the Chinese, was very 
advantageous, during the 17th century, to the Dutch, who carried 
on from thence a considerable trade with Emoui, a port in the pro- 
vince of Fou-Kian. 

In our times, it has been proposed to the East India Company to 
occupy Formosa, and make it tlic point of direct commercial inter-* 
course with China. But, as might have been fcjre/ocn, this propo- 
sal was rejected j for so little j>rofit accrues from their commerce 
with ( ■’ ton, that ti had no idea of undertaking any other. Be- 
sides, t le occupation of Formosa would have eiubn.>iled them with 
the Chinese, as it was in oonteni])lation to take possession of that 
part of the ijJIand which belongs to them. 

The Chinese •government would probably not be opposed to a 
Russian establishment on the eastern side ofi^ormosa, it' it did not 
come too near their frontier, and ifUhe comiin ' ^ uth its sulyerts 
was merely passive. This, moreo\ifor, would h' .,0 tlu\t could be 
done, if that which the Russians had recenth' carried on by sea 
should displease the Court of Pddn j for an active commerce would 
entail the same disagreements that brammelied the (>p< ‘ ations of the 
caravans in the capital. On the contrary, a passive eommerce 
would be attended with the immense advantage of being able to let 
the Chinese merchants go, provided Ijiey did not make ucceptabic 
offers. 

The principal Russian establishment being assured and protected 
at Boftin-sima by a colony, a garrison, forts, and factories, in 
which Russian goods might be exchanged for those of China, might 
Jbe fixed at Loo Koo, at Fa-tchoung-eban, and on the eastern side 
of Formosa. The furs of Kamtchatlfa, and of the Nortli-west (foast 
, of America, aud the merchandize sent fcom the* ports of tlie Russian 
empire in Europe, on board Russian sbips>' might be deposited at 
Bonin-sima > thence they might be more commodiously shipped, in 
small vessels built upon the island, to the different factories, from 
which they would return laden wttli Chinese produce, and with pro- 
, visions for Kamtcb^a and Korfc-west coast of America. 
This commerce $(^.,h«come very flourishing and pro- 

but it ought to, he iset on foot, or at least firmly 

by the ^itself. A company of merchants 

^^tdd be liable, out of Itn excessive thirst of gain, to stiifle it in its 
i mid would not, moreover, in Russia possess those means of 
l^^^bl^hxng a colony which are at the disposal of the Government. 

' / The Beads and officers of marine to be sent thither, should be 
distinguished by their moral qualities, their firmness, their courage, 
their moderation, their integrity, and their benevolence towards the 
people with whom they might come in contact, and should be 
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instructed to confiue their soldiers in the forts, to prevent them from 
committing disorders. 

The near vicinity, also, of Bonin-sima to Japan, might probably 
afford an opportunity for forming relations of amity and commerce 
with that empire, an object in which Resanov failed ; unless that 
the blameable conduct to which that envoy was irritated by the 
spirit of revenge, after his recall from Japan, has rendered any 
reconciliation between the two countries for a long time impossible. 

As for the Russian tproduco to he exported to China, it won Id 
mainly consist of skins and manufactures. It would likewi'=c be 
possi1>le, without exciting prejndhs' against the :,.'ipire, to /oin 
foreign goods with them, and cx(J».in<ro thenri for those df China, which 
might afterwards be disposed of k- Europe for ready inop''‘y, and 
eonsetjucntly to the advantage of Russia. Ar ticles of luxury might 
afford room for occasional experiment 5 Retersburgh ^mirrors, fo ' 
instance, and other line articles of glass, but especially the opium o£ 
Karri} tlssar. We know how the# Chinese ^alue this drug, which 
they consider as v certain aphrodisyic. To trade with it, would be so 
much the more lucrative, as, very lately, the Chinese '4joveTnment 
has strictly prohibited the introduction of it at Canton, so that the. 
Chinese merchar is who bought it of the. Russians, would derive 
a great profit by o>iiuggling it, and would consequently pay well 
for it. " ^ 

Anotln r article that w-otild be extremely saleable, is common 
Wf t(*hes. ’ made of silver, with Chinese dials. In China, they 
dividf) our t\-cnty-four hours into twelve chi, or hours, each sub- 

;dcd into cigfit kd, corresponding with our quarters. The hour- 
hand must not, therefore, make the round of the dial in less than, 
twenty-four hours, and only go half so fast as ours. To make such 
a waicA would not be difficult : the minute-hand would scarcely be 
necessary, because the hour-luv^id would mark the and, besides, 
the Chinese are not particular about a minpte. However, one might, 
be added showing the minutes, d T Eurvpeenne, in cases where the 
Cliinese had bem accustomed take^ iiote of them, by using. 
English watches. : ^ 

If would be very important to the whihh is thus pro- 

jected, to send to Bonin-sima an interprei^ of Chinese lan- 
guage, chosen from the bureaux of the emfure at ;^;]lfetersbjirgh,. 
and to select Chinese domestics from Batavia or Mutiiila> whomigbt> 
serve as ordinary interpreters. 
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)s AN Ill-timed Wish op Happy New-year/ 

Unwelcome wibh ! that in my mind 
Awakest thoughts of tearful woe^ 

O that thy accents, like the wind, 

Had passed unfelt, nor pained me so ! 

Yet thou art blameless ; for thy sinile 
Portended kindlier aims than this j 
Nor thought, when hoping to beguile • 

My wonted cares, :o mar my bliss,. 

Unconscious, thou hast jarred a string 
Which long hath been untuned and mute. 

As wl^thc breeze with playful wing 
* StriKea moaus from a neg!e<-ted lute. 

Hap|iy to thee the coming year I ’ 

CJh ! how thy prayer distracts^nv heart 1 
Like re\*el m^sic o‘er aJbier, 

It doth but deeper giyef impart . 

Happy ! — Oh, no ! it cannot be ! 

Bitter were Pleasure’s brimming bowl. 

If circling round, unshared with* me 
By her who fills my inmost soul. 

Happy ! — What visions rounii me float 
Of bridal joy and sunny hours I 
But, ah ! what means yon doleflil note ! 

What dark’ning cloud around me lowers I 
Kefiection timely breaks the spell 
To lessen Disappointment’s force j 
And Hope, with weeping, sighs farewell, , 

TiO years untold have nm their course. 

Unwelcome wish ! — ^And hSst thou griev’d 
. With thoughts like these another’s breast ? 

And am I not alone bereav’d 
’ Of joys that promise early rest } 

. 111 thmk, at leaaVmy, frteud most dear, 
ihy gay spirit uo woe ; 

Care urgj^ tear. 

I’ll think tiope checks it ere it flow. 

Ill think thy’^ve will ne’er decay. 

Though merged in disappointment’s gloom } 

And, though its colour fade away, 

’Twill soon regain its wonted bloom. 

I’ll think, unwelcome wish ! that thou. 

O’er me though darkens dire distress. 

Wilt leave no sorrow on her brow 
To shade her vision’d happiness. 

Liverpool Alhioji, G. 
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JOUHXBY IN THE INTERIOR OF XeW SoUTH Wa.L£S- 

* 

FThe following' portion of n Journey recently made in the Interior of 
New South Wales, aiid published^ in * The Australian’ of May 24, 
1B2S, contains much of noA clty and interest.] 

Afc the evening \yas closing in, we sought a convenient place to 
pas^ tin night in, and fortunately fou^jd, in a small vali% . by a p ^nd 
of i, a^icscried native cam}), which we soon broke up, and .U) 
the inaicrials f ;mcd a but large eucuigh- to shelter us^from the aews* 
of the night. Vhe huts the n;ui\es uuike, when overtaken hy l 
weiul'.cr, art' formed of a single piiece of stringy bark, aboiit ' s feci 
iii S *ugth, and j)prhap£ two foci wide. This is bent in.the middle 
ana, the two end^ being hrougbt lo the ground, and fastened with 
htrle -fake s, can triangle \f made, injo which one individual 

etuis ikouself. With ot eight of these h&ts, we made a semi- 

cireular open in front, and there made a good fire of dry limbs 
of trecb, for wliii. !; ^ve had not lo seek far the fire. We kindled by 
burning ptiuiing nn a piece of wadding. ^ 

1 wa« t )o ouch (>f boy not to enjoy all this highly ; but, after 
we iKid tak.n a* supjKT, and the^iarty were all asleep but myself 
ur.vl of th> ^cn, who had the first watch, and sat quietly smok- 
u:; h:*. at one end of the fire, 1 could hear troops of native 
, a V >cs of wolf') howling dismally as they prowled the 
ne\t. hbounug . nckets > and the wild cattle in the distance, not lowing 
hut roaring through the woods ; together with the hooting of the owl, 
and the cwittcring, ghost-like shriek of the oppossum tall these 
things, jwiiii the novelty of the situation, ex- ited such feelings of 
dreariness that I heartily wished for nuTuing. I thought, too, of 
our poor little captive kangaroo, so ruddy weaned, and imprisoned 
in a coarse sack, instead of being nestled at its parent’s breast. 

As I remember it now, our group made a fine painter’s subject ; 
a rude but, in the midst of a thick forest, open in front, to a fire 
made of the limbs of trees, Jind occ-upying the foreground, be- 
hind which, in the centre of the hut, was my companion, a hand- 
some sun-burnt youth of sixteen, wrapped in a boat-cloa,k^ reclining 
on bis arm, bareheaded, and sleeping soundly » Close to him, 1 lay 
in a somewhat similar attitude, but wide awake, listening anxiously 
to every sound, and fancying all sorts of horrors, as J looked on the 
black masses of foliage before us, on the edges of which a red 
flickering light fell from our fire. Two of our men lay in one end 
of the hut with their feet to the fire, and their heads elevated by a 
log of wood which served them for a bolster , and the third, as I 
have said, sat on the ground smoking his pipe, or walked backwards 
and forwards before the hut. All three had been convicted of some 
notorious crime.s, and probably they had all been under sentence of 
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death. By my friend lay his fowling-piece ; a musket stood within 
reach of the man who kept watch 3 and the dogs wTre stretched 
at length on the ground before the fire, or sat crouched, (as grey- 
hounds do,) looking at the fire, and pricking up their ears af the 
rustling of the trees, or the leaping of the fish in the neighbouring 
pond, though they heeded not (after the first half-hour) the bowling 
of their canine brotherhood, nor the broken- winded bellowings of a 
conquered bull, — a beast that had assaulted us hi the course of the 
afternoon, savage from recent defeat, and which only went off on re- 
ceivinga charge of slugs, which the man who was carrying the rnpsket 
fired at him. # 'fhe next morning we saw him again, but another 
twenty-four hours would have made him food for the df»gs. 

* The nalive dog of New South \^'ales is genorallv believed indige- 
nous; yet ks dissimilarity to any other animal found in lla island 
would seem to argue, that it must have bien Icfi ihere by ^oinc of 
the early navigators, tthoiigh Irani not a w. re r it doe.-v, or 

does not, particularly rsemble ^ny of the -pc ics in the northern 
* hemisphere. I have seen them as large j good mastiff 
they are shaggy-haired, and of the colour of a wolf : they do not 
bark, but their iiocturq|d bovt'linge are dismal 3 and, from the sound, 
they appear to be gregarious 3 but I never saw more than one at a 
lime, 1 never knew an instanc|§^of their attack *’ a man, even in 
self-defence^j but in a sheep-fold they make tenibic lia\ oc. I have 
known fifty or sixty sheep to be killed, in a night by one dog 3 and, 

V, to guard against them, every large progri^r. hs^s his thicks folded 
^ in a cluster at sight, and, employs a man to keep watch. Yo»mg 
^'^ealv^rhave been kfHed, and the poultry yard robbed, by the same 
thievish vermin. The natives, though fond of dogs, being now al- 
most always accompanied by a troop of yelping curs of Epropean 
breed, do not appear to have ever sought the companionship of the 
“'wolfish beasts that infest their foresfs 3 and attempts that have been 
made at tanking, by rearing them from puppies, have only proved 
that they want all the noble qualities ot the dog, and possess not the 
fierce prowess of the wolf. > 

Our men regularly Relieved each •other through the night, (than 
, which I do nqtrem^ti^ra .lai^r 3) and, if I happened to doze from 
cxjetssivit il^Wmrds they would exchange, whilst rousing 

each\)theT, would slsirtle meio inquire how time went. At length 
vihd'mqrning dawned^ and the wild beasts, (not lions, tigers, and the 
p there are none,) and the birds of night, skulked in silence, 

riill asleep. They did not arouse me till the camp-kettle was 
breakfast, and a more, beautiful morning never shone 
from the heavens than that on which 1 awoke, with air as pure as 
ever man breathed, on my lungs, to see the sun rising from behind 
a long range of hills in the distance, and lighting a primeval scene 
of such chaste and natural beauty as can never be met with in the 
Old World. The Alps and Api)enines I have traversed — ^have seen 
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tiic vine-dad hills of France — the chesnut-forests, the trelised plains^ 
and the irised cascades, <»f Italy — the volcanic majesty, and the 
teeming' valleys of Sicily — and the park scenes of my beautiful native 
land ; but have never seen any thing that surpasses in beauty the 
scene that met my eyes, when 1 awoke, in a glen of the forest, on 
the Cow-j)astures of New South Wales. 

, According to custom, in such cases, our horse had been hobbled, 
and turned loose feed, ile had not wandered so far during the 
night, bur that one of the men found and brought him back in the 
coiysc of half an liour. Our baggage was soon mounted ; aud we 
fttartecl to complete our survey of the country on the other side of 
die river. As w e ascended the hill that bounded the valley in *'.h 
we had slc[it, we saw a small l(»t of the wild cattle dbiiiing at a 
hn'^l^ trot along its summit, to descend, by the track \ye were on, to 
the ])ond to drink. They w'orc in a line, and ran ^o blindly, that 
had approac!iod to within a few yards qf Us before they saw us. 
Ill a irvv occond!?, they were out of sight;— the second in the file 
iioiiccd a: befuie the leader, and pointed his attention to the 
stranger group, by a tremendous butt on the haunch. Instantaneously, 
iliey turiud and went off at full gallop, in tlJl same order in which 
the) had advanced : they were seven fine young bulls. 

The next iV/ ' that attracted our attention was a family of kan- 
garof - ^ gra/ing ou a plain before us 5 one of them was the largest 
animal of ilui kind I ever saw. Unfortunately, there was a thicket 
cio^e bei,> id them, into which they made good their retreat, before 
the dogs coiiid come up; and they, too, lay wide when we discovered 
them. 

* The kangaroo dog is a fine, strong, and swift animal — a cross, I 
shouhUthink, betw^cen the stag-hound and the grey-hound. It is not 
so large as the former, nor so,pma!l as the latter, but seems to par- 
take of the shape and qualities of both. At fiiir running it is too fleet 
for the game to give much sport ; but, in a country so much wooded, 
the latter has too many elianceaiof finding covert for a slower dc^ 
to be preferred, 'll'^hen the kangaroo is hard pressed, it will take 
to the water, if a pond be in its course ; and the dogs never dare 
follow^ without a fair chance of being drowned, fosr It lben stands at 
bay, and, striking up with its hind legs at the throUt^ of the^dog, 
hooks the sharp and strong middle toe into the skin on the dh^t, 
and rips it off, or pulls him under water. If overtaken on land, the 
kangaroo w'ill fight desperately in the same way ; indeed, 1 do not 
remember ever to have seen a dog that had killed a kangaroo, but 
its chest was seamed all over. The wounds are generally all received 
in tlie first engagement’5 for, after a dog has bought his experience 
at so Viigb a price as a good kangaroo makes him pay, he will fight 
more wearily : I have seen a young dog with the skin of his chest 
hanging down over his fore legs like an apron. In the early times 
of the settlement, when it was not allowed to slaughter cattle and 

X 
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sheep, the kangaroo was killed for his carcase y add, in later times, 
it has been slaughtered for its hide by men who made a trade of it. 
This is done, I believe, to the present day, in Van Di^en’s Land ; 
but in New South Wales they are not sufficiently plentiful to make 
it profitable, so that, perhaps, the greatest number killed now is for 
sport. So many, however, are shot that they cannot last long j and, 
as soon as the country gets a little more open, it will be necessary 
to introduce deer and hares, or there will be no game at all. I refer 
more particularly to the county of Cumberland/ wl^iich contains the 
real population of the colony. There are a few red deer now in the 
country, near Sydney ; but they are claimed as private property. ' 

Among sportsmen, the fore-quarters and entrails of the kangaroo 
are the perquisites of the dogs : the loins, haunches, and taif only 
being reserved^ As the kangaroo never secretes fat, its flesh is rather 
too leiin to roaSit j Iwit for a pasty it is excellent . the tail is fully 
equal to ox-tail for making soup. ^ ^ 

While I atQ on the suoj^t, I mi^ add, that, besides the kangaroo > 
there is no other indigenous animal fit for huufing. The number of 
birds, too, worth st^ootiug, is very small. The emu may be cither 
shot or cbtirsed j but if^s leldom found east of the Blue Mountains 
now. Wild pigeoiis may be bad : they are very fond of the apple- 
tree, and may be more frequi^ntly found in it than in any other. 
These, w’ith teal and wild ducks, Wbfcb are found in large quantities 
on the lagoons, near Ihe Hawkesbhf^ comprise almost all the 
edible game the country affords, except ^pcs, which are toleraidy 
plentiful. Young cockatoos are as good ai young rooks, but are 
much harder to get at, the old birds build so very high The bays 
and rivers connected with the sea, are well stocked with 
variety of fishy not generally known elsewhere j but the pona^ and 
creeks, inland, boast of hardly any thing but perch (frequently, 
however, very fine) and eels.^ • 

The banks of the Cowpasture rivet are high, ar^ very steep ; in 
;Some pitres, the whole bed is occupi^^lby water, to the depth of eight 
or ten feet, and the current is slowly: thus formed are 

frequently dogged up with biwi;lfi^ of trees, which have 

: fallen in ftom time and sometimes one will be of sufficient 

length s a perfect bridge. 

Throi%h river does not occupy more 

than one half the , Wpiwen the banks, and is seldom deeper 

a horse s knees' : the same obstructions, of course, are occa- 
.^jOned by the falling of treiM, as in the deeper parts. The banks 
of the river are composed of light rich loam and sand, and are 
covered with a sort of wild vetch, that has a very disagreeable 
smell, but of which horse? are very fond. Brambles, nettles, vines, 
and a variety of underwood, are interspersed, and form an almost 
impenetrable thicket for some distance on both sides. During the 
spring and autumnal ruins, the river in that part, as well as lower 
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4 ]own, overflows its banks^ and tends to fructify the soil within its 
reach. The banks themselves are so rich, that I have known water- 
niellon seeds to be merely put into the ground on them, with the 
finger, without any previous preparation, and left to run riot, as 
nature might direct, and in the proper season to produce the most 
delicious fruit. The water-melon cannot apjireciated in this 
country ; but, in the climates that produce it, nothing can be more 
gnitc&il. I have eaten water-melons in Italy from the ice-tub. but 
not with the same wh ‘11 I have plucked them fresh and 

cool from the vino, in the Indian corn fields in New South Wales. 
Just as J now wuIIj into a pastrycook’s, in June and July, to eat 
it OS, I there, in December and January, adjourned to *the garden, 
tt) a field of Indian i(»rn. (among which they are fretpiently 
pianKcd.) when it waved above my head almost to the exclusion of 
the niiij’s rays, and, sitting down on a dry stem, discussed a water- 
melon huger than uj\ head..* Rock and musk me]pns also grow to 
jierfect’nJii there ; bui their firm pulp U not so grateful to the parched 
jKilaie, as the crisp and inciting massif the water-melon, that flows 
down the ihioar in an edible stream. 

'i’he cant .nnong the people here, is to disparage the climate of 
this country, and cry up that of France and Italy. In New South 
Wales, where the cliiiiale parallels the finest in Europe, the poor 
exasperated souls cry out for the less fervid sun, and moister atmos- 
phere, of Enghind. Love of the country they may never see again, 
and filial alb. ction for their /mid, clFectually stille all attempts 

at coinjuirison in that or any thing else, except to the advantage of 
■ iiumitJ 

I have expcTienced enough of almost every variety of climate, to 
know that every one has its proportioned advantages j and that, if 
a jijirallel w%re drawn, an unprejudiced man would beat a loss which 
to choose. Having mentioned thS term home, as used in an em- 
phatic sense, it may not be amiss to say that hardly any other is 
ever used throughout the colony fur England, than that such an one 
has been at home, or is going home. The children born in the country 
use the same term : indeed, it is universal ; and, in the strongest 
sense, home always means England. 

(In our return to Cabramatta, we found that the gatherin^had^ 
taken place, and that the deputy- surveyor -general, who was'^f the* 
party, had appointed the next day for measuring. As the distances 
to be traversed were not great, and the weather was very fine, 1 was 
thought man enough to accompany the expcdiliori j but woeful for 
lue was the mistake ! 1 vowed before the day was over, that I 

would not follow the surveyor again for the largest faioi the Gover- 
nor could give. A dispute arose between my fatlu / ,i ' 1 the gentle- 
ui in whose farm wai> to come next to his, about a h II, which should 
liave it. By running the chain straight from the < r » K, and parallel 
to the high road, (or what was intended to be the high road,) it came 
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within iiiy fathc'r’s boundary, and, by running a circuiiifereiitiul line, 
it fVll to the lot of bib neighbour. The case was too clear to remain 
long undecided j however, the delay it occasioned was a respite for 
me 3 (we had already measured one farm three miles off;) and, as 
they debated the point, I lay down on the grass, on the summit of 
the subject of dispute, and admired the beauty of the scenery about 
me. 

It was a noble forest. Almost every variety of the finest timber 
tVe country produces stood interspersed ; iv.i^dod sprinkling of the 
wild apple-tree marked the quality of the ground, and the shrubby 
cherr\-tree, the fruit of which grows at one end of, inste ad of around, 
the stone, added to the picturesque effect. 'I'hc level ground that 
came l^twecn the hill and the creek, was cov ered with the verdant 
oak, which grows there still, though the f(*resl above has fallen 
under the'Jblows of the woodman’s axe, and the lire has consumed 
it. It was our evening amusement afterwards, when we went to 
the farm at holiday*/iiiiie, to ntake fires at the roots of the stateliest 
trees, and with hatches lo WQund their trunks, that our auxiliary 
might the better worm its ways ; and great was our joy when a 
creaking noise gave warning that our exertions were about to be 
rewarded, and loud were our huzzas, when a tree fell, which it would 
with a thundering crash that might be heard for miles. 

There is an art in felling timber, when the inient is to destroy as 
much as possible, greater, perhaps, than when the intention is to 
throw a tree down withotit injuring it or any oil er. A skilful feller 
singles out the largest and heaviest tree to him in his opera- 
tions : he notices the inclination it may h ive to fall (me way rather 
than another ; hut, if it be not more than half its diameter out of the 
perpendicular, he can make i; fall which way he pleabcs, and so ex- 
actly, that he will take a number of others in a line with #'t, and, cut- 
ting them half through on the side froni the master-tree, he, at length, 
cuts that one somewhat more than half-way thnmgh on the side on 
which he wishes it to fall 3 and then wnth a small notch on the back it 
falls headlong, and strikes down in its course those which have been 
prepared, and at wliich it has been directed. As the only object is 
to get the trees off the ground, a*iid as cutting low would materially 
add to the labour of felling, without any benefit resulting, they are 
cut at about four feet from the surface, or breast-high, so that the 
stumps remain for years after the ground has been converted into 
corn-fields, gardens, and orchards, and are only removed in the 
event of the projirietor becoming rich enough, (the stumps still 
remain on my father's farm,) and particular enough, to have them 
burnt out. When the trees have been felled, they are cross-cut 
into CMjuvenient lengths, and the logs are rolled together in heaps 
and ignited, tiuch bonfires never were made at the burning of 
heretics, or for the commemoration of a victor}', as I have seen in 
the wilds of Australia. I can hardly imagine what must be the sen- 
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sations of a strang(?r, travelling there for the fir^t time by night, 
and coming suddenly upon an opening of two or three hundred 
acres, in the forest by whu h his road ha*- been Hanked, covered with 
hills of fire, not flame ; for thi‘ wood, being green, does not blaze, 
but consumes with a white heat. A lurid glare falls on every thing 
arouiicl hi!!» ; and, if it he summer, the luat of the air is increased 
almost to '“nffueation. The ruNtling of the long grass that he hears 
is not occasioned bv wind, but by the lizards and guanas rushing 
from the ruin of iheirtliomes. It is inu, an endless black cord drawn 
across the paih that he secs, but deadly serpents hurrving from the 
nests«that are made too hot for tliem. The fish feci the heat in the 
ne ghbourinii creek, hut the plashing is not made W them j the 
rerreating shojils of reptile- take to the water, and go hissing through 
It like so mat)v salainander^j. 'J'he'-e things came to me in detail, 
and not in the gross ; I had been a party to minor eithibitions of 
the kind, before I had occflsion to travel much ]^- night in the new 
p.iri*' of the country. t \ 

'3'here a grt'at variety of ‘snitkes in New South Wales, the 
largest of \vhi(‘h, the black snake, seldom eyeeds nine or ten feet 
ivi ieiig’li, and indeed is not often so long as that. All are poison- 
ou-i j but it is not ofen that necidents occur from them, and, when 
they do, it i"’ generally to the poor men who a'*e employed in felling 
and i)arning off, and to the carters of wood into the towns for fuel. 
>onie!imes indeed, a snake has (piielly emerged from a log of wood, 
after it ii.'id !>een laid on a kitchen fire : and they have been found 
coinf.irtablv coiled up in a bed: but still accidents from them are 
infrequent. 


SoN:vETiON VisiTixr. TiJK Ruins or tiik Savoy Palace, at 
Early MoRxixG.-f-BY R. Hill, Esq. 

1 SAW the mighty cities* in their pride 

Of towers and splendid dwellings mingled rude. 

Yet hush’d a.s Tadmor in that solitude 
Where the parch'd desert Jooks on nought beside ; 

And the far-sjireading of the clear-.^hown tide 
Was calm as one by Weariness subdued 
Resting in a sweet sleep , while where I stood • 

There was a palace that had long dt'fied 
The woes of time, wdiose fiiir and sculptured halls. 

Though matted now in weeds, once heard the mirth 
Of men in whom the princely deeds did blaze 
As watch-lights in their age 5 and, in the birth 
Of future years, pilgrims e’en so shall gaze. 

When those proud cities are but grass-growni walls. 


* London and Westminster. 
Z 2 
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{By the Countess ^Ibrixzi) 

Toi, dont Ic mondc encore ig^norele rrai iiom, 

Esprit mysterieux, mortel, ange ou demon, 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, buu uu fatal genie, 

J'aimc dc tes concerts la sauvage liarinonie. 

Lamartine. ' 

The following character of our celebrated fount ryman, written in 
Italian, by the Countess Isabella Albrizzi, ha‘^ not, so far as wc are 
aware, been previously submitted to the English public, though it 
has recently appeared in ' The Bengal Chronicle,’ as a communica- 
tion fronT'a correspondent who apjiears to have arrived direct from 
Italy. We ponsider it sutliciently interesting, willingly to afford a 
place for it ih our Journal, together \rith Jhe hdlovviiig introductory 
remarks of the trarfLlator : 

I subjoin the translation of character of Lord Byron, by the 
Countess Albrizzi, herself a poetess and a woman of genius, and of 
cultivated understanding. Her intimacy with the Noble Lord during 
his residence at Venice, gave her ample opportunities of studying 
his character 5 and her talents fitted her well for appreciating the 
varied (pialities of his mind. They who are familiar with hei por- 
traits — particularly those of Cesarotti and Pindemonte, which, for 
truth, force of delineation, and liveliness of colouring, are not to be 
surpassed — will allow that the difficult task of truly estimating the 
character of Lord Byron, could scarcely have been confided to any 
one (amongst forcigner.s, at least) wstli a better chance of success. 
His enemies will think it loo favourable, and his friends will not 
find it commensurate with their notions of his perfection^^. Such 
persons as occupy the neutral ground between these grand contend- 
ing fiictions, will find in it an agreeable relief from the desponding 
conclusions which all who place implicit reliance on the portraiture 
of Mr Hunt, must inevitably draw from his book 5 and a ray of hope 
will remain to those benevolent persons who, in the simplicity of 
their aspirations after truth, still cling to the belief that there were 
at least some redeeming traits of good, amidst all the deformities 
which his biographer and friend has exhibited in his account of Lord 
ByVon, 

' It would be to little purpose to dwell upon the mere beauty of 
a countenance in which the expression of an extraordinary mind 
was so conspicuous. What serenity was seated on the forehead 
adorned with the finest chesnut hair, light, curling, and disposed 
with such art that the art was hidden in the imitation of most 
pleasing nature ! What varied expression in his eyes ! They were 
of the azure colour of the heavens, from which they seemed to de- 
rive their origin. His teeth, in form, and colour, and transparency. 


/ 
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resembled pearls ; but bis cheeks were too delicately tinged with 
the colour of the pale rose. His neck^ which he was in the habit of 
keeping uncovered as much as the usages of society permitted, 
seemed to have been formed in a mould, and was very white. His 
hands were as beautiful as if they had been the works of art. His 
figure left nothing to be desired, particularly by those who found 
rather a grace than a defect in a certain light and gentle undulation 
of the person when Jie entered a room, and of which you liardly felt 
tempted to impure the* cause. Indeed it was scarcely perceptible, 
as the clothes he wore were so long as to rival the bird of Juno. 
He was never seen to walk through the streets of X^enVee, nor along 
the pleasant baiikh of the lirenta, where he spent some wrecks of the 
-^uiijmcr ; and there are some who assert that he has nevtr seen, 
excepting from a window, the wonders of the ‘ Piazza di Sjin Marco 
so powerful in him was desire of not showing hims^f to be de- 
forn)cd in any p.irt of his j)crsoii. I, however, •Relieve that he has 
often ga/,ed on those wonders ; but in the httc and solitary hour, 
when the .-^t'lptndous edifices which Surrounded him, illuminated by' 
the soft and phu i-l light of the moon, appeared a thousand times 
more lo\ ely. 

‘ His face ajipeared trancpiil like the ocean on a fine spring morn- 
ing j but, like it, in an instant became changed into the tempestuous 
and terrible, if a passion, (a passion did 1 say r) a thought, a word, 
occurred to disturb his mind. His eyes then lost all their sweet- 
ness, ami sjiarkled so that it became difficult to look on them. So 
rapid <i olMiigc would not have been thought possible j but it was 
imptissiblc to avoid acknowdedging that the natural state of his 
mind was the tempestuous. 

M’ hat Relighted him greatly one day, annoyed him the next ; 
and, whenever he appeared consUyit in the practise of any habits, it 
arose merely from the indifference, not to say contempt, in which he 
held them all : whate\'er they might be, they were not worthy that 
he should occupy his thoughts with them. 

' Ilis heart was highly sensitive^ and suffered itself to be governed 
in an extraordinary degree by symjiathy ; but his imagination 
carried him away, and spoiled every thing. He believed in presages, 
and delighted in the recollection that he held this belief in comm^ui 
with Napoleon. It appeared that, in proportion as his intellectual 
education was cultivated, his njoral education was neglected, and 
that he had nev^er suffered himself to know or observe other 
restraints than those imposed by his inclinations. Nevertheless, 
who could believe that he had a constant and almost infantine 
timidity, of which the evidences were so apparent as to render its 
existence indisputable, notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in 
associating with Lord Byron a sentiment which had the a[)pearance 
of modesty. Conscious as he was that, wherever be presented him- 
self, all eves were fixed on him, and all lips, particularly those of 
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the women, were opened to say, ^ There he is, that is Lord Byron,* — 
he necessarily found him'sdf in the situation of an actor obi ged to 
sustain a character, and to render an account, not to others, (for about 
them he gave himself no concern,) but to himselt^ of his every action 
and word. This ocq^oned him a feeling of uneasiness which was 
obvious to every one. .. " ' 

* He remarked on a certain subject, (which in 1814 was the 
topic of univer^ discourse,) that '' the world was worth neither the 
trouble taken fis its conquest, nor the regret, fell at its loss,” which 
saying, (if the worth of an ex prebsion could ever equal that of many 
and great would silmost show the thoughts and feelings of 

Lord Byron td*be more stupendous and unmeasured than those of 
him respecting whom he spoke. I say nothing of his poetic w-orth, 
of which I believe his countrymen to be the best judges. They 
assert that fee has left an immense blank in British liierature, that 
in his W’orks he i;*eated all subjects ailtl loucbetl all the chordb of 
the divine Ivre, drawing Iroin it now the sweetest, now the most 
nervous strains which could be heard. In his poetry, he loved to 
come inspired, so to speak, from the air of the places themselves, 
where he encountered the events he wished to describe, or the situa- 
tions he wished to delineate, although he had a most retentive 
memory, and an imagination ready and fertile. He has been 
compared to Shakspeare, and placed like Garrick between the comic 
and tragic Muse-' j although lie more frequently, and with greater 
alacrity and success, addressed himself to the latter. The verses 
wViicb often fell sfjontaneomlv from his pen, were so many draughts 
payable at sight by his publisiicr ; and it is certain, that, when one 
of his works came out, liowever copious the edit.on might be, it 
was all disposed of in the same day. He was charged with frequently 
representing himself, perhaps wdihout being aw'are of it, ip his cha- 
racters — a charge from which he ^vcarcely succeeded in freeing him- 
self. At the age of nineteen, it is said that his literary reputation 
was already colossal, 'i'he age invesied and covered him with its 
tempestuous cloud. The mania i>f what are called liberal opinions, 
(a word w'hich each interprets according to his own liking, and 
which constiiutes its sole charm,)'tuok firmer root in no mind than 
in his. Suffice it to say, that, a nobleman and a peer of most free 
E( 5 gland, he held himselt to be a slave. He would have wished to live 
in an ideal and poetic coni in unity, forgetting that Plato, although him- 
self the greatest poet in poll lies, excludes them all from his republic. 

‘ His gymnasiic* exen ibcs were sometimes violent; and at others,, 
almost notliing. His body, like his spirit, readily accommodated 
itself to all his iiulinations. During an entire winter, he went out 
every morning alone ti> row himselt to the island of the Armenians, 
(a small iblund situated in the mid-t of a tranquil lake, and distant 
from Venice about half a league,) to enjoy the society of those 
learned and hospitable monks, and to learn their difficult language } 
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and, in the evening, entering again intq his gondola, he went, but 
only for a couple of hours, into company. A second winter, when- 
ever the water of the lake was violently agitated, he was observed 
to cross it, and, landing on the nearest terra Jirma, to fatigue at 
least two horses with riding. No one ever h^rd him utter a word 
of French, although he was perfectly conversant with that language. 
He hated the nation and its modern fiterature ; in like manner, he 
held the modern Italian literature in contempt, andi|aid it possessed 
but one living audio j, a restriction which 1 know not whether to 
term more ridiculous or false and injurious. His voice was suffi- 
ciently^ sweet and flexible. He spoke with much suay^ty, if not con- 
tradicted, but rather addressed himself to his neighbor than to the 
entire company. Very little food sufficed him ; and he preferred fish 
to flesh, for this extraordinary reason, that the latter; be said, ren- 
dered him ferocious, lie disliked seeing women eat j apd the cause 
of this extraordinary anti|ffitliy must be sought^athe dread he ai- 
rways had, that the notion he lovetj to cherisji of their perfection, 
and almost divine nature, might disturbed. Having always 
been governed by them, it would seem that his very self-love was 
pleased to take refuge in the idea of their excellence ; a sentiment 
which he know bow (God knows how' 1) to reconcile with the con- 
tempt in which, shortly afterward-, almost with the appearance of 
satisfaction, he seeaicd to hold them. Hut contradictious ought not 
to surprise us in characters like Lord Byron’s ; and then, who does 
not know that the slave holds in detestation his ruler ? 

* Without a Hero to expect him on the opposite shore, he swam 
across the Hellespont, with the sole view of putting an end to the 
controversy, whether or no it were possible ; and, in the same man- 
ner, he also crossed the rapid, and, in that respect, more dangerous, 
Tagus, aj the broadest part of the river, — a feat on which he prided 
himself more than on the former^ and, as part of the same subject, 
I may mention, that he was seen, on leaving a palace situated on 
the Great Canal, instead of entering into his gondola, to throw him- 
self with his clothes on into the water, and swim to his house. On 
the following night, in order to avoid the risk he had the former 
evening run of being hurt by th# numerous oars of the gondoliers, 
who, in their swift barks, were conveying home their masters, — as 
one impatient of every obstacle, he was seen swimming across t^e 
same canal with his right arm, and holding, raised in his left hand, 
a small lamp with which to illumine his way. At the view of so 
strange awanderer,it is not possible to describe what was the astonish- 
ment of the peaceable gondoliers, who, stretched along the decks of 
iheir barks, waited, singing the beautiful verses of Erminia and the 
Brondiiia, until the watcliful rock should salute the morn, — the hour 
at whic'h the night-wandering Venetian ladies are wont to betake 
themselves to their homes in summer. With his domestics, from 
whom he exacted scarcely any thing, he was generous, good, and 
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affable : amongst the rest, he always carried with him an old do- 
mestic, because he said he had been in the family when he was born. 

‘ Lord Byron disliked his countrymen, but only because he knew 
that his morals were held in contempt by them. The English 
themselves, rigid observers of family duties, could not pardon him 
the neglect of hi'5, nor his trampling on principles : therefore, neither 
did he like being presented to them, nor did they, especially when 
they had their wives with them, like to cultivate his acquaintance. 
Still there was a strong desire in all of thepi fo see him ; and the 
women in particular, who did not dare to look at him but by stealth, 
said in an under-voice, “ What a pity it is !” If, however, any of his 
compatriots oT exalted rank and of high reputation was the first to 
treat hiip w ith courtesy, he showed hunself obviously fiattered by it, 
and was greatly pleased with such association. It seemed that to 
the w^ound '^vliich remained always open in his ulcerated heart, such 
soothing attention^ were as drops of lieaKng balm, which comforted 
him. t 

* Speaking of his marriage, ardelicate subject, but one still agree- 
able to him — if it was treated in a friendly voice, lie was greatly 
moved, and said it had been the innocent cause of all bis errors, and 
all bis griefs. Of his wife he spoke with much respect and affection. 
He said she was an illustrious lady, distinguished for the qualities 
of her heart and understanding, and that all the fault of their cruel 
separation lay with himself. Now, was such language dictated by 
justice or by vanity ? Does it not bring to mind the saying of Julius, 
that the wife of Ca?sar must not even be su*:pected ? What vanity 
in that Caesarean saying ! In fact, if it had not b/en from vanity. 
Lord Byron would have admitted this to no one. Of his young 
daughter, his dear Ada, he spoke with great tenderness, and seemed 
to be pleased at the great sacrifice be had made in leavkig her to 
comfort her mother. The intensci hatred he bore his mother-in- 
law, and a sort of Euriclea of Lady Byron, two women to whose 
influence he in a great measure attributed her estrangement from 
him, demonstrated clearly bow painful the separation was to him, 
notwithstanding some bitter pleasantries which occasionally occur 
in his writings, against her also, dictated rather by rancour than by 
indifference. 

^ His mind was so irritable and intolerant of censure, that he was 
heard to say of a lady, who had dared to criticise one of his lines, that 
he would have wished to drowui her in the ocean, as if the Lake of 
Venice did not seem to him sufficiently deep. When be heard that 
any one was preparing to translate his poetry, be grew pale, and 
almost trembled for fear the translator should not prove capable of 
his task. His hand was ready to succour the WTctched j but his 
severe compatriots accused him of notexfending it sufficiently in pri- 
vate, as if the want of a second virtue could destroy the first. But 
then, if all that Lord Byron did was severely scrutinised, whose fault 
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was it ? A new Tyrtacus, he excited with his strains the regenerated 
Greeks to battle and to victory. He died amidst those whom he 
loved, and obtained from a nation which was conscious of his vir- 
tues alone, and of her own gratitude, pure, and deep, and generous 
commiseration. IIis country, highly honouring her poet, disputed 
with Greece the possession of his mortal remains. She had them : 
— To the other remained tli«it which more properly belonged to it — 
My heart ! Greece ! ” Such were his last words. 


Memoius of Lieutenant Shipp.* 

* 

• 

It has been our lot more than once to encounter in real life 
individuals whom unexpected vicis<^itudes of fortune, o» a restless 
spirit of enterprise, have led through such a tissue of strange adven- 
tures, of sudden roverscb and hair-breadth ’scapes, that their authen- 
tic history, if written down with simplicity ?i3id good taste, would 
exceed in interest the highest-vfrought wiferks of fiction. When 
such pcr'nons, however , have bt*coine their own biographers, or 
engaged some assistance to make up a volume or two of memoirs 
for them, there arc ten chances to one that the work produced has 
been a very crude jierforinance. The spirit of enterprise that leads 
men to ramble over the w’orld, and involves them in strange and 
perilous adventures, is by no means always accompanied by that 
felicitous tact or talent which enables a judicious writer to tell his 
own story in the words most becoming for himself and most inter- 
esting to his readers. 

The career of John Shijip has certainly been an extraordinary 
one 5 and many of the adventures and scenes described by him pos- 
sess very considerable interest. But the value of his book is lessened 
by defects wdiich detract not a little from the interest of the better 
parts of it. Notwithstanding tflese defects, (for which great excuse, 
doubtless, may be found in the peculiar circumstances of the author,) 
it is impossible not to admire the buoyant, chivalrous, and adven- 
turous sjiirit of the individual who has furnished this curious spe- 
cimen of auto-biography. ^ 

Born of indigent parents, and left an orphan in his tender years, 
his first asylum was the parish poor-house. From this he was soon 
transferred to be the drudge of a harsh and brutal master, from 
whom, before he was ten years of age, he attempted, but in vain, 
to escape, by following a regiment and offering to enlist. He at 
length obtained his wisli, by being admitted into one of the ' expe- 
rimental regiments,* raised by Government in 1795, for the recep- 
tion of poor parish boys ; and, w'hile yet a youth, was shipped oflF 


* Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, late a 
Lieutenant in his Majesty's 87th Regiment. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 
8vo. Hurst, Chance, & Co. London, 1829. 
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with his company to the Cape of Good Hope, then recently taken 
from the enemy. Here he was sent up the country to serve against 
the Caffres, and remained till the colony was again delivered over 
to the Dutch in 1802 ; when he was embarked for India, with his 
comrades, after an abortive attempt to desert, for the sake of a 
boor’s daughter with whom he had fallen in love, and whose parents 
had encouraged him to return with them to the interior of the 
colony. 

It was in India that his daring career of militarj^ adventure truly 
commenced. After leadifig tliree successful forlorn hojies agtiinst 
the redoiibted fortress of Hlinrtpore, and displaying the most extra- 
ordimiry bravery* he was promoted by Lord Lake, first to an en- 
signcy, andrspeedily afterwards to the rank of lieutenant in the 76th 
regiment. 

lJut we candot follow him minutely through the strange vicissi- 
tudes of his life : suWee it to say, that ho returns to England ; in- 
volves himself in debt irnpruden*t expenses j sells his commission 
to clear them off j re-enters the seVvice as a private ; is sent back 
to India ; is again promoted to the rank of ensign, and serves with 
great eclat in the Nepaulese war, where he kills one of the enemy's 
most distinguished ollicers in single combat ; and, after attaining 
once more the rank of lieutenant, and achieving many perilous ad- 
ventures, is at lengtli sentenced, by a coiKt- martial, to be put upon 
the half- pay list, for an instance of slight disrespect to a superior 
officer. In this unfortunate predicament, ‘ at the age of forty-three, 
and in active and vigorous health,’ his principal object in pul)lishing 
his book is, he says, the hope of attracting attention to his situation, 
and of being perhaps restored, by the indulgence of G(»vernment, to 
the profession in which his life has been spent, and to which he has 
ever been enthusiastically attached. In this object, we very cordially 
wish bill! entire success ; and, rccomtoending such of our readers as 
feel peculiar interest in the details of Indian warfare to consult the 
work for themselves, we conclude our brief nt>tice with the follow- 
ing specimen of the author’s style and manner. The British army, 
under Sir David Ochterloiiy, were ascending the ghauts to attack the 
Nepaulese forces in their mountain fortresses : 

• ‘ There was a small ravine branching off from the bed of a dry 
rivei* in which our encampment lay, and its entrance looked like 
^he dreiiry access to some deep cavern. From thence the spies last 
came. The moon rose in all her splendour, gilding the tops of the 
golden-leaved trees, and all was silent, save the falling of the dis- 
tant Ciitoract, when a faint whisper, borne on the refreshing breeze 
of night, said, “ Prepare to move j” and, in one hour after, we 
entered this little gafiing cavern, leaving the principal part of our 
force for the protection of our standing tents and baggage. We 
were equipped as lightly as possible. Two six- pounders were con- 
veyed on elephants, and our march seemed to lie through Che bed 
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of this ravine, wliich was rocky, and watered by a crystal current, 
that rippled along its flinty bed. We did not proceed at the rate 
of more than one or two hundred yards an hour, ascending and 
descending every twenty paces ; at one time deep sunk in some 
dark excavation, and shortly afterwards perched upon the summit 
of a rock, the falling of the numerous cataracts drowning the noise 
made by our approach. 

• ‘ Had the enemy been aware of our nocturnal excursion, they 
might have annihilated us, by rolling down rocks and stones upon 
our heads ; but, fortunately for u^, they slumbered cn the couch of 
fancied security, and heard us not. What with falling and slipping, 
we became wet through j but, as I had that nig&t the honour of 
bearing my country’s banner, this was a charge, the caiyz of which 
afforded me neither time nor inclination to attend either to personal 
annoyance or personal comfort. •* 

' Our march now became more and nicire tsirdy, and the ascents 
and descents more diflicull and iiftricate. Jln some places, rocks of 
gigantic vize hung some Imndrt^ feet over head. These sudden 
and tremeiidoun bills and dales indicated that we could not have far 
to go j for the last hill was scarcely accessible. 

‘ The morn no>v began to break through the cerulean chambers 
of the cast, the faithful moon still lingering on the tops of the 
western hills, loth to bid us farewell. 1 was of course in the centre 
of my regiment. We halted a considerable time, — till broad day- 
light, when we could see, from where I stood, the soldiers in 
ad\ance of us, ascending by means of pro ccting rocks and boughs. 
We were halted in a kind of basin, surrounded by high hills. In 
the course of a couple of hours, the whole of the 87 th regiment, 
with our gallant general and suite, ascended this difficult ghaut. 
From Hiis eminence we could see a great distance j and on everjr 
hill we could discern signals, \flnch were communicated from post 
to post. From this we concluded that the enemy had gained infor- 
mation of our approach 3 but I do not think they knew whereabouts* 
we were, as will appear afterwards, but merely that some of our 
troops had marched from their^old ground. 

' "What will not good examples effect on the minds of soldiers ! 
Our gallant general walked every yard ot this critical march, en- 
couraging his men. These well-timed examples will acconiT)lish 
wonders. The question now was, how to get the guns up, and the 
powder and shot 3 but those who are accustomed to wars in India 
are not often at a loss for expedients. Having got all the men up„ 
except the rear-guard, the pioneers went to work with their pick- 
axes, some making a road, and others felling trees. As we were 
but two regiments, the generals primary object was to place our 
little force to the best advantage. This accomplished, the guns 
were our next object. Having cut a good deal of the most promi- 
nent part of the hill away, and laid trees on the ascent, as a footing 
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for the elephants, these animals were made to approach it, which 
the first did with some reluctance and fear. He looked up, shook 
his head j and, when forced by his driver, he roared piteously. 
There can be no question, in my opinion, that this sagacious animal 
was competent instinctively to judge of the practicability of the 
artificial flight of steps thus constructed ; for, the moment some 
little alteration had been made, he seemed willing to approach. 
He then commenced his examination and scrutiny, by pressing with 
his trunk the trees that had been thrown across j and, after this, he 
put his fore-leg on, with great caution, raising the fore part of his 
body so as to throw its weight on the tree. This done, he seetiied 
satisfied as to its stability. The next step for him to ascend by 
w^as a projecting rock, which we could not remove. Here the same 
sagacious examination took place, the elephant kee})ing his flat side 
close to the side of the bank, and leaning against it. The next step 
was against a tree 3 «.\»ut this, on the first pressure of his trunk, he 
did not like. Here his driver made use of the most endearing 
epithets, such as, Wonderful, my life,” — Well done, my dear,” — 
“My dove,” — “My sou,” — “My wife:” — but all these endearing 
appellations, of which elephants are so fond, would not induce him 
to try again. Force was at length resorted to, and the elephant 
roared terrifically, but would not move. Something was then 
removed 5 he seemed satisfied, as before) and tie in time ascended 
that stupendous ghaut. On his reaching the top, his delight was 
visible in a most ciniuent degree 3 he caressed his keeper, and 
threw the dirt about in a most playful manner. Another elephant, 
a much younger animal, was now to follow. He had watched the 
ascent of the other wdth the most intense interest, making motions 
all the while, as though he was assisting him, by shouldering him 
up the acclivity 3 — such gestures as I have seen some ineja. make 
when spectators of gymnastic exercises. When he saw his comrade 
up, he evinced his pleasure, by giving a salute something like the 
sound of a trumpet. AA'hen called upon to take his turn, how’cver^ 
he seemed much alarmed, and would not act at all without force. 
When he was two steps up, he slipped, but recovered himself, by 
digging his toes in the earth. Wifu the exception of this little 
accident, he ascended exceedingly well. When this elephant was 
nearjlhc top, the other, who bad already performed his task, ex- 
tended his trunk to the assistance of his brother in distress, round 
which the younger animal entwined his, and thus reached the sum- 
mit of the ghaut in safety. Having both accomplished their task, 
their greeting W’as as cordial as if they had been long separated 
from each other, and had just escaped from some perilous achieve- 
ment. They mutually embraced each other, and stood face to face 
for a considerable time, as if whispering congratulations. Their 
driver then made them salam to the general, who ordered them five 
rupees each for sweetmeats. On this reward of their merit being 
ordered, they immediately returned thanks by another salam.’ — 
Vol. ii, pp. 64 — 72. 'f 
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Philosophical Opinions and Maxims of the Hindoos, 

{Extracted from their Sacred Booh,) 

The whole world is but an emanation from the Great Brahma. 

The soul is an inseparable portion of the great universal mind ; 
in other words, of Brahma. Like the Being from whom it ema- 
nates, it is therefpre indestructible. It knows no distinction of 
time ; it is free, imiimtable, eternal. The wind cannot pierce it, 
fire cannot burn it, water cannot drown it, the earth cannot absorb 
it. It is bey()nd the reach of the elements, invulne»ible, invisible, 
univer.-^al, subsisting in all places and at all times, and victorious 
over death. ^ 

Sully not this pure emanation of Brahma by sordid vices. As 
the tortoise retiini j withiii its shell, so does the wise man retire 
within himself from the inttuenije of the ^s?nses. Let but one 
passion throw off the yoke of reason, and wisdom will be to the 
soul like water poured into a vessef without bottom. 

The and best adoration is to fulfil one's destiny. Man was 
not formed for duration only, but to run the risk prescribed by 
fate. 

An ordinary duty well performed, is of more value than the 
highest, if fullilled inadcijuately. 

Let no duty be carried to excess ; even honey can kill, if mixed 
with poison. 

(jood works, so far from being renounced, as some vainly teach, 
are the medium through which we must arrive at happiness with 
the gods. We must do good to complete the plan of Brahma. 

Good*and evil arc necessary nor can one exist without the 
other. They are as inseparable as fire and smoke. 

Eternal nature has three great qualities, from the opposition and 
combination of which result all the appearances, moral and phy- 
sical, of the universe : these are, laliva, truth j Rajas, passion ; and 
Tanias, darkness. Matter and^mind are the same, and equally 
affected by the incessan: operations of these great principles. These 
operations and their results constit te the Maya, or incomprehen- 
sible magic of Brahma : they proceed from him, and subsi-^t in him. 
He is the air which fills all things, yet remains uninfluenced by 
them. He is the bond of the universe, the thread which connects 
the beads of a neck- lace. 

If good works are necessary, so also is faith. We must believe 
in Brahma, and make his nature the subject of our frequent 
meditation. 

Wisdom is better than sacrifice. Like a skill ul pilot, it will 
guide our bark through the ocean of sin. 
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Wisdom destroys the power of sin, as fire consumes the dried 
branch. 

Passion encircles this world just as smoke surrounds the fire. It 
watches for opportunities of admission even into the bosoms of 
holy Moonys. 

Repress the first incentives to evil, which may easily be sub- 
dued. Believe not those who say, that to conquer our passions, 
and change our inclinations, is to wash the elephpnt. 

Brahma writes the destiny of every child on its forehead ; but, 
though our lot be unalterably fixed, our virtue or vice is the work 
of our own hands. 

Naraka, or hell, has three gates — lust, anger, and avarice 
The Bridge of Indra has also three — prayer, alnisgi\ ing, and penance. 

He who hins faith, obtains wisdom ; and by wisdom, sin is over- 
come. A*^ the serp^i casts its skin, so mhy man cast off his vices. 

To enjoy the blessings of life, without grateful acknowledgments 
to Heaven, is downright nibberyi 

As a melodious voice is the boast of the nightingale, so is chastity 
that of a woman. 

'i'hough the soul is imprisoned within a ri/. which has nine 
gates, (the body,) it is ever present to Brahma, and ever united with 
him. 

Perfection may be attained by all. The Moony is like the 
solitary lamp, the blaze of which is iicver disturb.'d by the wind. 
Desires pass through his soul, just as rivers flow into the sea : as 
the mass of waiters is not increased in the one case, no more is his 
tranquillity disturbed in the other. 

All knowledge is but vanity to him who neglects to lead, a good 
life and honour Bndmia. v. 

Happy is he who controls the five natural senses. 

'i'he body is strengthened by nerves, and the soul by friendship. 

We should love our neighbours as we do our own offspring. 

He who is humble, and who emyloys no other language than 
that which is mild and sweet, has no need of ornaments j his con- 
duct is his nobility. 

^ woman who U'^es economy, is the glory of her husband. 

Though women spring from sin, they may arrive at the gods by 
purity and cliastitv . 

'J'here can be no greater sinner than be who hunts for his neigh- 
bour’s wife. 

Music may be sweet to those who have not heard the prattling 
of their children. 

As the earth supports those who trample it underfoot, and tear 
open its bosom in cultivating it, so ought we to return good 
lor evil. ^ 
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To be angry with a superior, is a great crime ; but it is a greater 
to be angry with an inferior. 

The injuries which we inflict on others, will always pursue us, as 
the shadow follows the moving body. 

A man, who in his need receives a benefit from another, should 
that benefit be small as a mustard-seed, ought to consider it as large 
as a palm-tree. 

• To a poor man rice is a most acceptable giftj yet is it less ac- 
ceptable than sweetness of speech. 

The happiness of man hereafter is proportioned to his virtue. 
He'who is eminently good, who knows the sublime doctrines of 
Brahiiui, and has mastered his [lassions, is by death united imme- 
diately to Brahma. His soul is like the pure breeze, w4iich is ab- 
sorbed in the Pooroo chaitama, or soul of the universe. He who 
dies before he lias had time to attain perfection, inhabits the celes- 
tial regions for a oertaiii number of ages, and returns to earth with 
the sum of merit he has accpiirec!, to finish his holy career. But 
the man who has not known Braltma, and has confined his adora- 
tion to inferior deities, shall inhabit the regions in which those 
deities reside, until the lime appointed for his return to earth. 


Slave Trade at the Island or Nias, Singapore. 

18^20, in compliance with the repeated solicitations of many of 
the j^riiicipal chiefs of the Island of Nias for the protection of the 
C ompany, Sir T. S. Raffles, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoo- 
Jen, deputed Mr. Prince, accompanied by the late Doctor Jack, to 
visit tl* i'^land, and to form there, if deemed advisable, one or more 
settlements in situations that^ight appear best adapted fur the 
purpose. Their first object was to ascertain to whom the actual 
sovereignty of the island belonged, and whether there were any 
supreme authority competent to enter into terms with them for the 
whole but they found that such existed. To the King of 
Acheen, the people of Nias acknowledged no subjection, and it did 
not appear that his authority ever prevailed in the island. The 
whole country, it was found, had been immemorially divided an'iOng 
a number of independent chiefs, with whom it became necessary to 
form separate agreements. The northern districts as far south as 
a Port called Gunong Lembo, had long considered themselves 
under the protection of the Company, and had even been in the 
habit of hoisting the English flag, and making appeals and 
references to Natal, an acknowledgment which was paid in con- 
sequence of assistance which had been afforded them against 
Acheenese pirates who infested their coasts, and at one time 
threatened a serious invasion. 
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Proceeding to visit the principal port, Mr. Prince and Dr. Jack 
invited the chiefs connected with each to a conference, the result of 
all which was an agreement under which British settlements were 
made at the ports of Tello Dalani and Lavago, and parties of 
sepoys landed to secure the respectability of the flag. 

The interest which the island of Nias then ])ossessed, has in 
great measure passed away with the cession of Bcncoolen and our 
other settlements on the west coast of Sumatra ; but the report of 
the mission, addressed to Sir T. S. Raffles, a copy of which is now 
before us, is nn ably written document, and contains a minute 
account of the slave-trade as carried on at Nias, which we deem* of 
sufficiently permanent interest to be laid before our readers. The 
evils of i-u^h a traffic are depicted in a manner well calculated to 
inspire distrust of the culogiuins which have been lavished on this 
commerce, as 'iconducing highly to the happiness of all who are 
fortunate enough to bepome its victims. 

* All the evils,’ says tKe report, ' arising from the imperfection of 
their civil institutions, have been /iggravated and increased by the 
odious traffic in slaves •, and, as this subject is one of peculiar 
interest, we have been particular in obtaining the most minute 
information concerning its extent, causes, and origin. The greatest 
number of slaves has hitherto been exported from Lemembawa and 
Tello Dalam 5 those from the northern ports have been much 
fewer. It is by ho means easy to get an exact account of their 
numbers, — some endeavouring to extenuate and diminish it, and 
others equally desirous of magnifying it, according as they wished 
to give us a favourable impression of their conduct or a high idea 
of their wealth ; and the very nature of the trade, in some mea- 
sure, precludes exactness. From a comparison, however, of these 
different accounts, checked by an estimate of the number of fessels 
resorting thither, and the value of AiCir imports, we are satisfied 
that the annual number exported has not fallen short of 1 , 500 . 
According to some accounts, more than this has been carried from 
Lemembawa alone ; but we think the above estimate will be found 
nearer the truth. They are purchased chiefly by Acheenese and 
Chinese vessels j the latter of which carry them to Pedang and 
Batavia. 

‘ The circumstances that attend this traffic are no less revolting 
to humanity than those which marked it on the coast of Africa. 
The unhappy victims, torn by violence from their friends and 
country, and delivered, pinioned hand and foot, to the dealers in 
human flesh, are kept bound during the whole course of the 
voyage — a precaution which is considered necessary to the safety 
of the crew. Instances have occurred where the captives have 
seized a moment of liberty to snatch up the first weapon within 
their reach, stab all whom they encountered, and complete the 
scene by leaping overboard and voluntarily seeking a watery death. 
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In their own country, the Nins people nirely make use of rice as 
food, and are almost unaecjuainted with the use of suet, 'i'he sud- 
den change of diet t<^,wluch they are subjected on board ship, added 
to the continement and dejection of mind, prove fatal to many. Of 
a cargo of thirty slaves, twenty have been known to perish before 
the conclusion of the vr^jage ; and on a moderate calculation it 
Irtay he estimated, that, of the total number purchased, one fourth 
never reach their destination, but fall victims to the various circum- 
otances above iiieittioned. 

‘ On the scenes of v iolence that take place in the country itself, 
in the search for victiuis, it will be needless to dwell; they can be 
better imagined than described. We shall merely relate one well 
authenticated instance, as given by an eye-witness. » 

‘ A plan had been laid to attack a single insulated house inha- 
bited by a man, his wife, and children, and to sei/e the w’hole 
family. At ihe af)pointe(f hour, the house v^ars surrounded ; but 
the man no sooner discovered his lituaiion, iJii Jerstood the purpose, 
and saw t*.at there was no escape,* than he locked himself into the 
inner apartment, drew^ his kns, killed first his wife and children, 
and then plung'ed it into his own) breast, preferring death to a life of 
slavery. 

‘ Such are the circumstances which our inquiries have brought to 
light. It is impossible to view^ a people possessed of such high 
quaiiiics as we have described, subject to such evils, without feeling 
the strongest interest in their favour. They have appealed to 
Erit ;;n tor firotectiou : they have placed themselves under her flag, 
anti now' look to her for the restoration of peace and tranquillity to 
their distracted country. VVe cannot forbear recording the remarka- 
ble expsession of one of the chiefs of Tello Dalam, on our threaten- 
ing to l«ive the place in displeasure, if he failed to comply with a 
request we had made : he ear^sily entreated us not to harbour 
such a thought for a moment ; “ Have patience with us,” he said, 
" we are ignorant, iininstructed p ople ; but we are desirous of ob- 
taining the nivans of improvemeni. Formerly, we looked to the 
Malays and Acheonese ; but th^ deceived us : if you should now 
'desert us, from wdiom can we entertain any hope ?” 

* With a view to ascertain the best means of eflecting the siip- 
pres^^ion of this nefarious commerce, we have been minute in diir 
inquiries into the causes and origin of slavery in Pulo Nias, and the 
mode in which slaves are procured. Slavery is recognised by their 
laws and customs ; it is the punishment ordained for certain crimes ; 
and it is permitted as the ultimate resource in cases of debt. 1 hese 
customs have no doubt been much increased in severity by the 
temptations of an external demand, and are often employed on very 
slight pretences ; but they are quite inadequate to account for the 
great numbers actually exported. We have abundant proof that 
•the greater number are made slaves open and actual violence. 

Oriental Herald, Hot. 20. 2 A 
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The Rajahs had little hesitation in admitting the fact, but said, the 
system originated with foreigners, and that the source of the evil 
was without. In fact, the tempiation of exorbitant gain, and the 
persuasion of the dealers who resort to the jioris, prove too much 
for their self-denial, and induce the more unprincipled among ihein 
to have recourse to every means of fraud, stratagem, or viol^ce, to 
procure victims to their avarice. 

' It must not be forgotten to record the few instances we have, 
met with of chiefs whose virtue has been proof agi^inst teniptation. 
Those of Roheeli and Gunong Lembo deserve, in this respect, the 
highest praise : not only ha\c they prohibited the traffic in their 
own districts, bui even refuse i(» allow the transit of slaves from 
fhe interior, or the disposal of them, in any manner, at their respec- 
tive ports. We have had still greater reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of .the Rajah of Lemembawa : on first opening the sub- 
ject to him, and explaining our viv^'ws a.id i^itentions, he expressed 
his own approbation, tfut wished tej communicate with the chief of 
the interior, with whom was connected, before entering inio such 
important engagements. The answer proved unfavourable, and 
the Rajah w^as threatened with vengeance if he received us. .\lter 
some consultation, however, he came on board and accjuainted us, 
that he was determined to disregard the threats of the interior chief, 
and to enter into agreements with us. He professed himself ready 
to place himself ynder our authority, and to shut his port against 
all exjiortation of s-laves, on condition of tmr affording protection 
and encouragement to its legitimate commerce. This was pecu- 
liarly gratifying, as Lemembawa has hitherto been the greatest slave- 
port on the island, and therefore the one where we expected to meet 
with the greatest difficalties. Indeed, it is but justice to the different 
chiefs to say, that, on full discussion, they entered into our views 
with regard to the slave-trade with more cordiality than couFd have 
been expected. * 

* The measures,, therefore, to be adopted for its suppressitm, ap- 
pear to divide themselves into three branches : Ist, To check, as 
much as possible, the external demand ; ^d, To endeavour to soften 
and modify the severity of the native customs ; and 3d, To provide 
the means of relief to debtors, and such as, by existing usages, are 
liable to the condition of slavery. The first depends upon our vigi- 
lance \ and we have accordingly established such port regulations, 
' {they had Jormed settlemenis, and hoisted the British colours J and 
adopted such local arrangements, as may facilitate this object, by 
obliging all vessels to take a pass or port clearance from the Com- 
pany's representative at Telia Dalain or Lavago, and directing the 
confiscation of any vessel or boat in which slaves may be discovered. 

' The second object will be of slower attainment : the change in 
their customs will be effected gradually and by persuasion ; and se- 
veral practices will fall into disuse of themselves, when the teiupta- 
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tion wbicli maintains tlunn is with.lmwn : and the chiefs have, on 
the whole, sliowsi m» much willin^-iiess io attend to oiir sugges- 
tions, that we entertain hopes of great iinjirovement as our influence 
extends. We have decliircd, that no Malay or other foreign settler 
-shall in future be permitted to avail himself of the native custom in 
regard to debts, either to recover <uch exorbitant interest, or to 
possess himself of the person of his dv blor ; and, af» they are the 
principal agents of the slave-trad and have most of the disposable 
.capitals in iheir Winds, this prohibition will be attended with good 
effects. The domestic slaves of th ‘ Nias people themselves are 
considered a> part of the family and are never parted with to fo- 
reigners, so ih.it tlicir condition is less a subject of commise»*atiou. 

* In reference to the third point, *he means of afl'ording relief to 
debtors, and enabling such persiins to redeem themselves from 
slavery, we determii.cd,^ on full consideration of tne subject, to 
adopt the principles of the regular ion ^ fraiiied by you, (Sir T. S. 
Raliios ) for the reform of the ?\fengi ring* system at liencouleii, 
which appeared to admirably fidapied to the circumstances of 
this Island, and to aJfdrd the utmost relief to the debtor, consistent 
wdth the just chiinih of the ere litor. Agreeably to these^ any per- 
son who had fallen in((» the condition of a slave, or wa^s liable to it 
from ina.iDily to pay the amount of his debt, might redeem himself 
by ciitcritig into a voUuUaty contract witli any person who should 
agree (<i pav the amount, to serve for a specified period of time, 
proporii /iiate to t'»e sum paid, such sum being considered as an ad- 
vaii>‘e to be lujuidalod by a certam dennile service to be rendered by 
the debtor. 'J hus, in lieu of absolute and unlimited slavery, will be 
substituted a syslcm of free and voUintarv contract, by which the 
debtor or slave enters at once on all tlie privileges of freedom, sub- 
ject onl]t to the fulfilment of an equitable contract, at the same time 
tiiat the intcro.st of the creditor h tully secured, 

‘ A plan so obviously beneficial and equitable, could not foil to 
meet with the con. uncnce of the Nias chiefs, as it, in tact, gives ns 
much security to the creditor a« the present system of slavery, and 
is in an emiucrii degree favouraljle to the debti>r. We required of 
the ditFerent Rajahs the number of person at present in a stite of 
slavery on account of debt, in order to take measures for effecting 
their redemption on the above principle us soon as p acticable •, sftid 
tlie result of these inquiries strongly proves what we have above 
asserted, that the majority of the .slaves are made so by violence, or 
•on very unjust pretences j tor we scarcely met with an instance in 
which they had a single slave on liand whose redemption or sale 
they wished to effect. 'I’he answer was uniformly, * We have 
none ; but, if you wish to purchase slaves, wait a few days, and 
you may have u hundred." On inquiring further how this was 
to be effected, we found that they had only to send notice 
to their agents, among the interior Rajahs, and any number were 

2 A 2 
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forthwith brought down bound. They probably sent word to catch 
so many slaves with as much indifference as they would have given 
an order t(» catch so many hogs for the same purpose. The fact ivS, 
the arrival of the trading boats, which takes place at a certain season, 
is the signal for universal rapine and violence throughout the in- 
terior : hostile tribes endeav’^our to entrap stragglers belonging to 
their opponents ; and the most frivolous pretences are resorted to, 
where violence is not deemed expedient. 

* It is painful to dwell on this part of the picture ; but we hope 
the time is not far dist.mt, when, with the temptation from without, 
these scenes of violence will cease and be forgotten, trancjuiMity be 
restored, .and industry, no longer repressed by inset urity and danger, 
awake to n#w life and to new energies. \Ve think the measures 
now commenced, if followed up and extended, are adequate to effect 
these desirable bbjects, and we trust that the })cople of these inter- 
esting islands will hereajfter look to the period of their placing them- 
selves under the fostering care of lHiitain, as the commencement of 
a better era and of happier times, t 

* The benefits arising from the abolition of the slave-trade, will 
not be confined to the relief of the unhappy victims alo e. but 
will be much more extensively felt as the first step to the civilisation 
of the country, and the removal of the greatest check to industry. 
Independently of the habi s of cruelty and rapine which it tends to 
infuse, the exorbitant profits it holds out, like (hose of gambling, 
create an aversion to the slow’er advantages of legitimate coni- 
nierce and agricultural labour. In order to convey their pro- 
duce to the sea-ports, the inhabitants of the interior are at 
present obliged to unite into parties of .several hundreds, all com- 
pletely armed, and with their load.s of rice on their backs, descend 
in order of battle to the shores to dispose of it. Such is the g»ifneral 
insecurity and distrust, that the husbandman goes armed to his 
labour in the fields, that they select the most difficult situations for 
their villages, and construct their houses with every precaution 
against surprise. Their laws have, from the temptation of the slave- 
trade, acquired a savage and cruel character, that was probably ori- 
ginally unknown to them ,* and feuds have been perpetuated that 
would probably otherwise have long since passed into oblivion. It 
is unnecessary to point out Che innumerable advantages that must 
arise from stopping the source from whence all these evils have 
Howed. It will require no special interposition of foreign influence; 
the course of improvement will be spontaneous and natural ; con- 
fidence will gradually be restored ; the operations of agriculture and 
commerce will no longer be interrupted ; and British influence may 
be exerted with success, reconciling feuds and re-uuiting the now 
divided and hostile tribes into a community of interests ; while those 
laws which derive their worst features from the facility of selling 
slaves, will, by degrees, fall into disuse, and give way to a milder 
code .’ — Bengal Chronicle, April, 24, 1828. 
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Suttees. — (From ' The India Gazette.’) 

In our correspondence department will be found an account of 
a woman rescued from a Suttee, principally ihrough European in- 
strumentality. Fire had absolutely been set to the pile, and the 
.poor woman had sustained considerable injury before she could 
make her escape good. In this instance the woman does not ap- 
pear to have been fastened down : the consequence was, that, when 
the agony of her situation became too great, the impulse of nature 
became more powerful than the dogmas of superstition ; and she 
obexed it. ^ 

We have also much pleasure in referring our readers to an inge- 
nious proposal respecting Suttees, which, if adopted, we doubt not, 
would ere long put an*entire stop to that bjorrible custom. 

To the Editor o)‘ * The Intlia Gazette." 

Mirzapore, 15th Juue, 1828. 

Sir, — May I beg the favour of your inserting in your paper the 
following account of a Suttee that occurred in this nei^bourhood a 
short time since, when the presence of a few European gentlemen 
was happily the means of rescuing an unfortunate and deluded 
young widow from self-immolation. • 

Hi'aring that a Suttee was about to take place about four miles 
from this cantonment, I repaired to the spot, accompanied by se- 
veral officers, in the hope of dissuading the unhappy woman from 
burning herself with the body of her decetised husband, but at all 
events to see that no measures of coercion were used to compel her 
to th^-i rash act. 

On reaching the ground, found a vast concourse of people 
assembled to witness the horrid scene, waiting with great anxiety 
for the mfigistrate’s purwannah permitting the sacrifice. Some 
considerable time,. however, elapsed before the police officers ar- 
rived With the magistrate’s permission to allow the Suttee to take 
place, under such restrictions Jis the regulations of the service en- 
join. During this interval, every endeavour was made to induce the 
misguided and infatuated woman to abandon her resolution pf de- 
stroying herself. Protection and support were promised to her aud 
her family, provided she would relinquish her horrid purpose. She 
rejected every proposal, however, with disdain, but with mildness, 
obstinately bent on self-destruction. When the Darogah arrived 
from the city with the magistrate’s purwannah, she expressed the 
greatest delight, and, with a firm step and a mind undaunted, re- 
paired to tlie banks of the Ganges where the pile was raised, followed 
by a mob of deluded zealots, who evinced as much anxiety to 
witness the horrid spectacle as an English crowd would a pugilistic 
fight. On reaching the river, she went through the ceremony of 
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bathing with the body of her deceased, husband, changed her dress,, 
distributed her ornaments amongst her female relatives and friends, 
receiving in return from the Brahmins who surrounded her, gar- 
lands of flowers and scented oiK, with which she anointed her.selL 
This puriflcation being over, she ’-eaicd herself on the ground close to 
the pile, surrounded by a crowd t-f old women and Brahmins, whose 
countenances displayed, in strong and marked lineaments, the de- 
light they felt at the determined and unshaken fortitude of their 
victim. An unlooked for delay now occurred, there not being & 
suiflciency of wood j and, durii g this interval, attempts were agaitr 
made to divert her from her cruel pur})osc : but she continued firm,, 
smiling and singing, the old women and Brahmins diipjiing their 
hands and shouting in chorus. The pile was quickly replenished 
with fuel, rfnd surrounded with large bundles of jowah or bru^hwood, 
that her suffVr^ings might be as .•‘h(»ri as possible. The awful mo- 
ment of de.struction had now arrived; ancl with a tranquil counte- 
nance and a mind notiat all shake^ from its purpose, she rose from 
the ground, w*alked sei’feral limes round the pile, distributed flowers 
to the mob, who eagerly presst^d *io recei\ c some tokens from her, 
and then mounted the pile singMig all the time, atxonipanied with 
the shnut&of the multitude, and the discordant sounds of the Indian 
drum and pipe. On reaching the summit, she seated herself in the 
centre ; and the body of her deceased husband (a bloated mass of 
putrefaction) wag laid carefully across her lap. The c isis was now 
at band; and a piece of liglUed cow-dung, surrounded with a wisp 
of straw, was biinded to her father-in-law, who walked round the 
pile shouting and brandi.'^hing the lighted straw, the victim clap- 
ping her hands, apparently exulting in the doom that awaited her. 
The brushwood was set fire to in seve al places, amJ sca>n rose 
into an awful and majestic blaze, aided by a strong westerly w'ind. 
1 shall never forget this appalling iimment. As the fiaines feached 
her, 1 observed her move, as if aboM to lie down, that the conflict 
might the sooner be over ; but what was my aslonishnient and de- 
light to see her make a jump from the pile, throwing the body of 
her husband from her lap with a strong convulsive start ! Slje had 
scarcely reached the ground, wtien^ an attending Brahmin rushed 
upon her ; and she sunk on the ground in a -tate of exhaustion, and, 
but for our instant interference, would have been hurled again on the 
fire^ A scc-neot confusion, as you may suppose, ensued; but no at- 
tempt at \iolence was made. An avenue ihrougli the crowd was 
soon formed ; and we had the prc.ud satisfaction of conducting this 
infatuated devotee to Brihmini<*al influciic. from the ground to her 
village, where she now is, and. I believe, thiiikfulfor her rescue^ 
Her back and arms were dreadfully burnt ; and, what with the ex- 
haustion of hunger, and the fatigue and anxiety she underwent for 
three days previous to the day of the Suttee, it is a miracle that 
nature did not sink under the severe penance. 
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No intoxicating drugs were administered to stupefy her, so far as 
1 could ascertain; and the determined heroic fortitude she displayed 
througlnmt the whole of the ceremony, till the moment of pain and 
trial, was worthy a better cause, and would have done honour to a 
Christian martyr. 

Such, Sir, are the particulars of this Suttee, which require mr 
comment, nor should I have troubled you w'ith this long detail, but 
Yor my anxiety (jnd desire that the Government should be made ac- 
•quainted with the happy result that ensues from the presence of a 
few Europeans ; as I feci assured, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
force is made use of to compel the victim to adhere to her horrid 
purpose. The days of martyrdom happily do not now exist, and 
it re(|u res no common mind to btar the pains and torliJIres of fire ; 
and I have little doubt, that, if the European authoritv or magistrate 
were always p»‘esent (\^lien circuni-tances of locality admit of it) 
on the occasion of a Suttee, the practice so a]>horrent to the feelings 
of humanity, might soon be abolished altogether. — I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, • 

An Eye-Witness. 

To the Editor of * The India Gazette,* 

. June, 1828. 

Sir, — During a late residence at home, I observed ihat nothing 
interested the people of England in connection with our Empire here 
so much as the Suttees: 1 might say that little else appeared to at- 
tract their serious attention towards the East. Indisputably, they 
hate horrible and disgusting sacrifices, wliich, as a Christian people 
and a-? human be ngs, we should oppose by all lawful and prudent 
means : to oppose them otherwise tnighf increase the evil w'e 
desire to prevent. I have frequently thought on the subject, — as who 
in Intfia, deserving the name ^ a reflecting being, has not ? — and it 
appears to me that, without any unjustifiable interference even with 
a prejudice, (for Suttee is admitted, on all hands, to be no religious 
obligation,) we mii;ht give a great, immediate, and, ultimately, a 
complete check to the practice. My plan has for its basis no ela- 
borate theory, neither does itinclude for its means any severe penal 
enactments it is founded on the acknowledged feelings of human 
nature, and requires few agents beyond their unrestrained influence. 
Briefly, 1 would prop-nse — 1st. That one or more spaces be aj?pro- 
priated in each zillah to the performance of Suttee, and, that any 
attempt to evade the law, by practising the rite in any other place, 
be made punishable. 2d. 'Ihe space so appropriated should be 
walled in to the height of twenty feet, and have only one entrance, 
protected by a strong gate ; the wall might be spiked, or better if 
exteriorly guarded by sepoys. 3d. No one should, utidjr any pre- 
tence, enter the inclosure; that is to say, after the pile had been 
prepared, and the body of the deceased person depo^ited on it 
but the Suttee, the principally officiating Brahmin, and two or three 
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trusty officers of the Police. 4th. Ininediiitely the vonmn had en- 
tered, the crowd which naturjilly attends on such occasions, should 
be called upon and compelled to disperse. 5th. I'hree hours should 
be allowed to elapse between the entrance of the Sutiee and the 
lighting of the pile. During this period, it should, on all practicable 
occasions, be the duty of the inagisirate to visit the proposed vic- 
tim, If she continue determined, the sacrifice mint go on ; for so 
resolute a person would probably only he prevented from burning, 
to practise some other mode of self-destructioft ; bur I ftel ex- 
tremely doubtful, whether, in nine cases out of ten, the -acrifice 
would go on. Remove the mighty stiiiinlus of being ' the obsenved 
of all observer#;' the intoxication of vanity; the persuasions of 
friends, anxious for the honour of the family, or influenced by ba^er 
motives ; \he noise of music and shoutings ; the encouraging pre- 
sence of an a(lmiring multitude ; above all, lessen the difficulty of 
a retreat, by not dem tiding that it should be made in the face of an 
immense concourse, whose aduratj^ui would, b\ such a proceeding, 
be changed to instant sewn ; — and then see wheth* r the list of sui- 
cidal burnings would continue so horribly replete as at present. I am 
of course aware of the little attention usually paid to a nrwspa|jer 
speculation, and 1 cannot hope for mine that it should be sjiared 
from the general fate; but 1 offer it with a chance that the hints 
conveyed may meet the eye of some more able person, who may 
think them worthy of deeper consideration, and throw into ctim- 
plete form the plan which 1 have but imperfectly sketched. 

The experiment mLht be tried in the stronghold of ISurtees, in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta ; unless, indeed, it were deemed ad- 
visable to essay the nobler and more worthy, but more hazardou- one, 
of prohibiting the frightful practice openly and boldly, at once and. 
for ever. — 1 remain, Sir, your obedienj servant, ^ 

4 H. 


Statistical Details Rkspecting the Province of Bassmn. 

•i 

We have been favoured with the following statistical details re- 
garding the Province of Bassein, collected whilst it was under the 
control of the British authorities. 

The district of Bassein is bounded on the north by the Pasheem 
nullah or creek, wh.ch falls into the Jrawadi a little iibove Meyaon, 
and on tlie south by the sea. On the east, the Irawadi divides it 
from the province ot Dalla ; and on the west, a range of moun- 
tains, running parallel to ihe coast, separates it from Gna-Gioung, 
which, however, for some years past, has been added lo the Bas^em 
district, which makes the sea the boundary. The area com. rised 
within these limits, is estimated at nine thousand miles. 
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The country is low, and, elcept where cleared for cultivation^ 
overrun with jungle and forest. It is watered by the two great 
branches of the Irniwadi, into which that river divides a little above 
Henzada, the most westerly of which falls into the sea at Negrais, 
and is known as the Bassein river. The main or Patano branch 
passes Donabew and Pantano, and sends off the Rangoon branch, 
and proceeds to the sea between Dalla and Bassein, fonumg many 
raiiiitications in its cour-e. The Bassein river offers many facilities 
to navigation ; and* ships of burthen may ascend fifty miles above 
the town. In the dry season, however, there is no flow of water 
into tit from the Irrawadi, the communication at tlje head of the 
river being interrupted by south banks. Small boats are sometimes 
dragged across. The o[)ening of the river is generally avsaited for 
trading with the upper provinces ; but there is always a circuitous 
route open by the Pantano branch. 'J'owards the end'of the rains, 
the country is generally binder water for some days. There are 
about one hundred lakes in the Bassein townsjiip, and twenty-sevm 
in that of Pantano, at which fish(»ries are established. There is 
little intercourse in this part of the Bunnan territory, except by 
water. 

The climate of Bassein is considered temperate. The beat is 
seldom oppressive, being moderated by the sea-breeze in the hot 
weather, and by the moist atmosphere of the. rains ; whilst, from No- 
vember to February, the weather is mdd and pleasant. The de- 
tachment stationed at Basstin from November 1825 to June 1826, 
offered no cases of general disease, and the Natives are very healthy. 

The quality of the soil is various ; some places yielding seven 
hundred baskets of p^iddy per yoke, whilst others return less than 
one-third of that quantity. The rice cultivation is much the same 
as that (A' India. Maize is als^grown in considerable quantities, 
but chiefly about the towns or gardens. Yams, both red and white, 
of a superior description, are reared, as are sweet potatoes and 
other farinaceous roots. Sesame and the palma Chrisli are grown 
in gardens. Wood oil is obtained in the province; and a tree called 
tungo-peng, from the fruit and ^ed of which an oil, used for lamps, 
is expressed, grows wild in abundance. Tobacco is but little culti- 
vated, and is of inferior quality ; and the same may be said of the 
sugar-cane. Indigo and cotton, which grow in the upper parts of 
the province, might be easily extended; but the chief object of 
cultivation in the district is grain. Palms are not numerous, and 
areca nuts are imported from Bengal : cocoa-nuts are also bought 
from the Andamans, although the tree is plentiful about Bassein. 
Cocoa-nut oil is not procurable. Mango and jack trees are nume- 
rous, and the Mariam and other fruit trees grow wild. 

Silk and cotton goods, of a coarse kind, are manufactured in the 
province for domestic consumption ; but those of a better descrij)- 
tion are imported from Ava or Bengal. Common earthenware is 
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fiibricated in abundance, as well ks the few iron implements that 
are in use ; as dans, knives, spears, the tees of the smaller pagodas,, 
and the tsistenings for house and ship building ; which latter arts 
may be considered upon a respectable footing. 

The internal trade of the country was formerly considerable. 
The articles sent from Bassein, were rice, salt, balachong, and 
salted and dried fish ; the returns for which were silk dothes,. 
lackered -ware, tobacco, onions, tamanncls, cotjon, lac, lacker, petro- 
leum, petroleum oil, danniier, iron, saltpetre and sulphur. The 
conveyance of these articles was by boats of large size, which- 
assembled submit the end of April, ready to take advantage ‘of the 
rising of the river, and the prevailing winds from the south. In 
the want of wind, the progre-^s of the large boats was stopped, or 
made onl^^ by warping, so that it was often necessary to transfer 
their cairgoes to smaller boats, or sell lj)ein at the first mart. The 
productions of thg district, or those of internal import, were ex- 
ported for areca nats and piece goods, chiefly to Rangoon ; but 
boats of a large dimension wire annually sent to Chittagong, and 
even to Dacca, before the late war. 

'I'he province of Bassein is said to have contained, formerly, thirty- 
two townships ; but of these only eight remain : Bassein, Pantano^ 
Kay bong, Donabew, Zaylonm, Henzada, Kanao, and Mia<>u ; each 
of these is suj^divided into districts, each district containing a num- 
ber of villages ; thus the township of Bassein itself comprises twelve 
divisions, and 114 villages, besides tliirly severi villages unattached* 
A Sugi ii> at the head of each village division, and each township is 
under a Myosugi. These <ifiices are, in general, hereditary ; and 
they seem to involve a proprietar) claim to the land, at least, during 
the pleasure of the King, who is the only landholder in his domi- 
nions, and best<i\vs or retracts il|^* lands at will. • 

I'he population of the province is exceedingly scanty, particularly 
in the lower distr ct.«. The three townships ot Bassein, Pantano, and 
Kaybong, were found to conlatn about fifty thousand persons, Bur- 
mans and I'aliens, and thirty thousand Karians and Kyens, making 
abi)ut twelve to the square mile. ^Taking the whole province, how- 
ever, the proportion may be calculated at double that rate, or twenty- 
four to the square mile. The Burman and Tulien population is 
most usually on the banks of the rivcr.< and creeks, and the Karians 
are to be found mostly upon the smaller nullahs. The Kyens and 
Zabaings chiefly inhabit the hill forests, in situations considered by 
the other tribes as unhealthy. According to general report, the 
province has been some time on the decline, and the existence of 
extensive vestiges of population confirms the assertion. The town 
of Bassein, which now contains three thousand souls, formerly had 
thirty thousand. The decline has been progressive, attributable 
chiefly to had government ; but the late war contributed to desolate 
the country, not so much by the casualties of military operation as 
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by the compulsory abandonment of their dwellings by the people, 
and the prevalence of general anarchy and confusion. 

The Burmese, Taliens, Karians,and Kyens, have all different lan- 
guagesi but the Burmese is genenilly understood. The dialects of 
the two last appear to be merely colloipiial. Education is common. 
Almost all the male children of the Burmans and Taliens are taught 
gratuitously to read, write, and cipher, by the Poonghees, or priests ; 
scnne of the female children are also taught to read and write. It 
does not appear, ho^'ever. that these acquirements are subservient 
to more than the ordinary business of life ^ and literature and science 
are ut«the lowest possible ebb. ^ 

The revenue of the province was derived fiom a land-tax on 
the Karians ; an assessment on houses in towns and villages j the' 
rents of fisheries, and imposts on the manufacture of bal^ichong and 
salt 5 on the sale of tin i hep j on law proceedings, and duties, and 
customs. ^ i 

The tax on the Karians was rated at about* eighteen ticals an- 
nually per plough, or yi)ke, of buflalo. Of this, twelve were for 
the Government, four and a half for the Mywoon or V’icvroy, and 
one and a half for the Myusugi. For the King’s use, one viss of wax, 
and ten baskets of paddy, were levied in aduition. The total pro- 
duce of this was uimut 4 5, OCX) ticals. 

The assessments on the towns were of a very arbitrary nature,, 
and, on particular occasions, of uidiinited amount. A towui being 
ordered to provide a ccruiin sum for public purposes, the beads of 
the divi-ions were called together by the Mvosugi, and informed of 
the quota expected from each, which th y again exacted from the 
householders, according to their supposed means. Those who plead- 
ed poverty were not unfrequemly^iit to the torture, whilst f»thers 
evaded a lull payment by the decorous adii iiiistration of bribes ; 
but the system was a source of great oppresllon. Persons tn the 
public employ were, exempt, as were artificers, as their services 
were put in requisition, whenever thought necessary, for the public 
convenience, or that of the local authorities. The Musulmans and 
Chinese of Bassein were also free^rom any tax, in consequence of 
being employed to manutucture gunpowder for the state. 

Tbs fisheries in ponds and lakes were let to certain persons in 
the dlfTereiit villages for an annual payment of about seventeen 
ticals each. Permission to procure turtles’ eggs was abo paid for.. 
The fish was mostly made into balachor.g ; and a charge was Ic^vied 
on this article when put on board ot boats for transmission to any 
other place. Twenty-tw-o ticals were thus levied, w'ithout regard 
to the size of the bi>at or its contents. These sources of revenue, 
however, w*ere but little productive, being Ubiially niisinunaged and 
easily evaded. 

In like uiauner, every establishment for boiling salt paid a com- 
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mon rate of tax, without any ref^tence to the (juality of the manu- 
facture. It was made in the township of Hussein only, in the 
months of February and March, chiefly by people from the t<)>^ns, 
who annually visited the sea-coast for the purpose. The quantity 
usually made in the divisions of Negrais, I’nin^an, Narpoi>lah, and 
Pantano, was about 45.000 inautids a year, and the avenig:e price 
one deal a iiiaund. The amount of the annual revenue raised from 
it was not more than 4,500 ticals. 'J he mode of manufacture is as 
follows : — a hole is dii^ in the ground, to Uhich wooden troughs 
lead from the spot where the soil is washed, and the washings, or 
brine, thus collected. 'Ihis is allowed to remain some days*, for the 
earthen particles to preci})itaie, and a portion of the waier to eva- 
porate when some rice is thrown into the water. If it floats, the 
concentration is judged sufficient, and the fluid is transferred to 
large veSVels, in whi( h it is boiled to dryness. 

The teak foresjs in the provii.ee of Hu'-sein are not extensive ; 
but good timber procurable in the d. strict of Lamina. The forests 
are on the west side of the liassein river, along the foot, and upon 
the side-, of the hills, hose in the Lamina district seem to have 
been regarded as the property of ih state j but the Karian*^ exercised 
the privilege of cutting those on the hills at ])lea^ure. 'I'hc limber 
was liable to a deduction of one tenth ; but this was generally re- 
mitted upon the payment of five per cent, of the value to the local 
officers. Af the forest, two hundred shinbeams were procurable at 
from three to five hundred ticals, according to the quantify on hand. 

There were no duties on the transit of articles tor ordinary con- 
sumption ; but the people stationed at the chowk es took a portion 
for their own use. Upon articles of greater value, as cotton, &c., 
from the upper provinces, per cent, was levied ; but the custom 
dues were, in general, arbitrarj^ and undefined. Ten ji^r cent, was 
levied for the statq, on (be valwe of cargoes imported from sea, be- 
sides two per cent, for the Ministers. A variety of port duties were 
also charged ; and there was no transacting business without fees 
and presents to all the authoritiu.;. Before the ve-sel departed, an 
at count of sales w'as called tbr^; and, as the exportation of bullion 
was prohibited, it was necessary to show Imw the money received 
had been disposed of. The trade of Bas'^ein was alw^ays subject to 
» great fluctuation, and the amount of the customs, consequently, 
irregular and uncertain. 

The revenue on law-proceedings was divided between the Go- 
vernment and the local authorities j and the latter not unfrequently 
were obliged to contract for their proportion. They, how^ever, 
sometimes had to pay instead of receiving j and in cases of robbery, 
where the offenders were not secured, the headmen of the villages 
were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the .state and half to 
the Viceroy. The chief punishment of all crimes was by fine : o'* 
15 ticals for abuse without blows, 30 for assault without bloodshed, 
30 ticals for adultery, ^20 per cent, for debt denied, from lOO to 500 
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ticals for inurdiT and fi:an^- robber!', although they were sometimes 
punished capitally. All complaints were mad." in the form of peti- 
tion ; on presenting which, fees were paid to th.- Maywoon and liis 
fdTii ers, and various fees were paid on oa b^ ordeals, appeals, &c. 
The Burrnese code is derived from the Hindoo, or the Institutes of 
Menu, respecting whom they have a ridiculous legend, that he pro- 
mulgated bis code at the age of seven years, and was, in con-e- 
(juence, made prime minister to M itha Mada, Emperor of Ava. 
J’he provincial Court (^)nsists of the Moywoan or V'iceroy ; Akweeii 
Woou, Collector of Revenue j Akon kwoon, Collector of Sea Cus- 
toms ; two Chekeys, or Military Officers ; two Nakhans. or King s 
reporters j and two I’serays, or writers. E ich member or the Court 
tried causes scpar.itely, and at his own house ; but, in cases rjf im- 
portance, they asseiul)led in a common ball, the Yondow j and ap- 
peals also lay to the Maywoon. • 

Of the hill and forest tribes settled in the province, the Karians 
are a fine athletic race, sober and iirlfistrioii^, oJifieaccable disposi- 
tion, but not de* oid of courage. Tltey have no religion nor law 
peculiar to them elves, and encourage the Barman priests to settle 
amongst them, and educate their children. They hold public as- 
semblages on various occa-ions, at which they carouse freely ; and 
the young men and women meet, and coruracl marriages. The 
Khyen-j and Zabaings are also fine robust races : their women are 
reckoned liandsome ^ but those of the former, whilst ^oung, have 
their faces disfigured by tatooing, to render them, it is said, less the 
object of desire to the Buniianb. (icn.Mally speaking, the employ- 
ment of the K.irians may be considered agriculture j that of the 
Khyeiis, wood-cutting ; and that of the Ziibaings, rearing silk- 
worms. They all use animal food ; but they are m>t very particular 
as to its quality. The flesh of moni^-ys is very generally eaten ; and 
the Khyens and Zabaings hold tin* of dogs in estimation. They 
all drink spirituous liijuors . — Government Gazette, 


SoNNKT— OfiVBNINO. 

The roses of the west, thni^vn loose and wide. 

Give their own glow* to the transparent sky. 

Mingling its pale green w.th their ruddy dye. 

Meanwhile, the moon doth in her chariot ride 
Up the mid heaven, throwing the robe aside 
Of watery mist, or, where iis fleeces lie. 

Tinging them with soft gnld, still to the eye 

Brightening ; while, from the darkening clouds that hide 

The sun*s last throne, the roseate tint'- are more 

And more fading into one bronze, that far 

And feathe y shoots aloft : a rapid change 

Of light and beauty, from that brilliant store 

Of rich hues, passing to the pearly car 

That spreads new radiance o*er its widening range. R. M. 
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Tub Independent Press at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Our readers will recollect the second suppression of Mr. Greigs 
able and independent pajier, ' 'I'he South Atrican Advertiser,’ early 
in the year 18^27, in conse(|uenc‘e of its havinj^ copied an article 
fn>in ‘ The Times’ newspaper, affecting the pifolic conduct of Lord 
Charles Somerset, then in England. It is also, we believe, pretty 
generally known, that, in consecjnence of this oppressive act, Mr. 
Fairbairn, thd high-spirited and talented editor, came home to claim 
redress from hi*» Majesty’s Government. 'J'he result of this appeal, 
however, has not jet been accurately or fully laid before the English 
public. Ob the contrary, it bus been generally understood, as, in- 
deed, was stated, we believe, in some of the leading London journals, 
that Mr. Fairbairn,f after a lon^j and tedious negociaiioii with the 
Colonic'll Department in D^wnijig-street, had at length returned to 
the Cape, in May last, to resume his meritorious labours, upon the 
assurance that the (’olonial press should henceforth he placed on 
such a footing of liberality and independence, as would relieve it 
from all further apprehension of arbitrary interference, and leave it 
subject only to the right and rea-onable resi minis of legal responsi* 
bility, « 

How astonished, then, were we to difrcover, by the very first 
paper that Mr. Fairbairn publishtd after Ins return to Nomh Africa, 
that he and the public have been equally deceived in llicir expecta- 
tions; and that, after all the wasting anxieties, the wearisome delays, 
and the ruinous losses which he and Mr. (ire.g have endured, for 
the interests of this ill-fated CV my, their press is stjjl left in 
the same perilous situation as forfiierly — permitted to exist only 
■Lcenge, and liable at any inonient to he again suppressed, at the 
caprice of a military Governor and his obedient council, to whom the 
free discussion of public measures is naturally, and, as a matter of 
course, highly unpleasant and obnoxious. 

In the following retrospective and histiirical observations, and in 
the official correspondence which accompanies and illustrates them, 
Mr. Fairbairn has given (with the luiurageou'- frankness w^hich has 
ever distinguished his character and writing*^) so full and clear a 
.'^tatemeiit of the recent iransacl.ons and negociaiions connected 
-with the .--uppression of ‘ The Adveni-er,’ that we cannot bring 
the subject before our readers in uuy tbrm more satisfactory than 
that in which he has presented it. \\ e give the details, therefore, 
for the present, without further comment. In our next Number, 
we propose to revert to this subject, and to the present circum- 
-^laiices of the Colony generally, which are full of instructive interest, 
though of a character sufficiently melancholy and deplorable : 
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The Press at the mape of Good Hope. 

I Cape Town, October 3, 1828. 

' Our readers are no doubt acquainted with the cause which moved 
Lord Bathurst to deprive them ot‘ the services of the Press, at the 
most interesting, perhaps the most important, period in the history 
of this c()l(»ny. Lord Charles Somerset, who had been compelled 
by a leave of ab-iCnce,” to meet tlie many serious charges and un- 
ceasing complaints urged against his administration, both in the 
Colonial Office and in Pari ament, took upon him to represent to 
Lord Bathurst, that a 4 )aragraph had appeared in “ The Advertiser," 
of a false and calumnious nature; and the noble Secretary, without 
further Jnquiry, directed the Lieutenant-Governor to cancel the 
licence granted to the piibbsher of that paper. It hSs since ap- 
peared that Earl Bathurst, when he yielded to Lord C. Somerset’s 
representation, was ignorant of two very important points, and con- 
trived to forget a third, not less essent.al, it his intention diad been 
to act with impartiality and strict justice in the case. In the first 
place, hv was not aware that the ayegations cofi plained of in the 
paragraph were true, and that there was sufficient evidence at hand 
to establish every one of them, lii the second place, he did not 
know that the paragraph in question was not an original composi- 
tion, but copied, W'ithout alteration or comment, from an English 
newspaper. I hc thing he forgot Wtis — and we beg the reader’s at- 
tention to it — that, in IS'ik, he had pledged bis own honour, and 
that of his Majesty’s Government of course, in a written engage- 
ment three limes rej)eated, that it should be Left to the Governor in 
Council at ifie Cape to decide whether we should have adhered to 
the terms of the pro-pectus on which our licence was granted, — and 
that, should we in their opinion violate those terms, they were to 
warn us against a repetition of such infraction ; but, should we neg- 
lect such warning, for our next error they would be empowered to 
cancel our licence. For these teriiik however illiberal they may ap- 
pear to those actjuainied with the tree institutions of England, we 
thought it expedient at that time to yield up a valuable considera- 
tion, without which we were given to understand that they would 
not have been granted. For this step towards our final object, 
which was the full Liberty of the P|;ess in this Colony, w'c agreed to 
relinquish all attempts to Ihdemnify ourselves by other means for 
the private loss and inconvenience we had sustained by the arbitrary 
suppression of “ The Advertiser” in 18^4, the seizure of Mr. Greig’s 
pr<»perty, and his own banishment. The compact, therefore, was 
complete. Terms were offered on a certain consideration. That 
consideration was yielded up by us, and accepted by his Majesty’s 
own Ministers. Now mark the sequel. 

‘ From August 31, 18^5, when we resumed the publication of ‘'The 
Advertiser,” to May 24, 1826, when the paragraph entitled “Mr. 
Buissinne's Case,” was copied from “ The Times," the Governor in 
Council had not warned us of any infraction of our compact. Ac* 
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cording to the terms of our agreeif ent, therefore, which we had 
piircha-cd, and tor which we had paid a price every w^ay satisfactory 
to the Secretary of State, — for it was fixed by himself, — we say, 
without violating those terms, The Advertiser” could not be sup- 
pressed for what appeared in its columns on the ^4th of May, 1826. 
If the contents of it on that day were false and calumnious, the 
Courts were open, nor was the huv so imperfect as to contain no 
provision for the protection of calumniated innocence. The writers, 
printers, and publishers, who should have ventRred to question the 
purity of Lord Charles Somerset’s public conduct, or the dignity of 
his motives, were, like the rest of the King’s subjects, amenable to 
the law. But*the power of suppressing ‘^The Advertiser” itself, be- 
fore a “ y^arniug' should have been given, and subsequently to such 
warning, we had again violated our compact, had been expressly 
ceded and given up by his Majesty’s Government. We had pur- 
chased and paid for it. ^ 

* In answer to thf* plain view* of the case, it was urged by Lord 
BiUhurst’s successor in the Colonial Office, and by those who sought 
to defend, or at least to apologise for, his precipitation elsewhere, 
that it could never have been his intention to give up his own power 
over the Press, although he saw fit to restrain that of the Governor 
in Council. That at all limes, with or without cause assigned, his 
power to cancel the licence of the Advertiser w'as as complete as 
if he had nevef said in writing, that it should be left to the Gover- 
nor in Council at the Cape to decide on the case in the first 
instance, and that they should be responsible for an erroneous de- 
cision. 

' To this we replied, that we could only know Lord Bathurst’s 
intentions by bis words, which w’ere so explicit, that no doubt could 
arise in the mind of any one r^pecting their import, f We had 
stated that our object was to obtsun for the Press legal protection. 
To that we looked forward as the end of our difficulties and embar- 
rassments. But, as the institutions of the Colony were then under- 
going an investigation, and were likely to be entirely new-modelled, 
we yielded, however reluctantly.,^ to accept of something short of 
this, as a temporary provision. XV'e wqpld not accept of a licence 
which could be revoked at the pleasure of one man only. Lord 
Bathurst could not misunderstand this : it was put to him in every 
«lmpe, and he at last consented that it should be left to the Governor 
in Council, whether in any instance cause for their interference 
should have arisen j and even their interference was put under 
limitation. They could not act until a warning had been given. 
For this privilege, which appeared more valuable at the time than 
it since proved to be, we sacrificed our private claims, — aconditi'ou 
which Lord Bathurst .stated to be indii^pensable. It was, in our 
ofiinion, a public and lasting advantsige, with which nothing of a 
purely personal nature ought to stand in competition. How did 
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Lord Bathurst respect his ownligreement ? lie admits that on the 
representation of Lord C. Somerset alone, without any reference to 
the Governor in Council at the Cape, he instructed the Lieutenant- 
Governor to cancel our license. 

^ The apologists of Lord Bathurst again assert, on his Lordship's 
authority, that at the time he issued his order, he “ really did think 
that the paragraph in ‘ The Advertiser,’ entitled ' Buissinne’s Case,’ 
w’aS an original conjposition.” The inference from this explanation 
is, that, had Vie known it was copied from ‘‘ The Times,” he would 
not have interfered. This we believe to be perfectly correct •, but 
can iftiy thing show more clearly the wisdom of that agreement 
entered into by his Lordship in 1825 ? He knew at that time— 
we appeal to himself for the truth of this — he knew that 'he was 
liable to be im})osed upon by the Governors of colonies.. We name 
no instance j but we appeij to himself whether he had not, a short 
time before, met with representations from a. certain Governor, 
which turned out to be false and calumnious.^^ Was it not wise, 
therefore, — was it not prudent and jfrai sc worthy, — to agree, in the 
case of the Press wdiich he knew to be obnoxious to Lord Charles 
Somerset, to leave tlie decision, in the first instance, to the Governor 
in (Council at the Cape, who, being on the s}>ot, could inform them- 
selves of the merits of the case, instead of acting blindly on the re- 
presentation of an interested individual, without investigation, or 
affording an opportunity of cx[)lanation to the parties so deeply con- 
cerned ? TVie apology is itself a reproach. Not only had he changed 
his opinion, that the Governor in Council at the Cape were the safest 
judges in the first instance, after he bad bound himself to adhere to 
it } but he changed it for the worse. Even the Governor alone at 
the Cape — influenced by the responsibility of his high station, and 
surroundcij wdth documents and ffi!ks, and evidence of every descrip- 
tion, ready to overwhelm him if he aared to convey a mis-statement 
through the oflicial channels, — w as a less exceptionable guide, if he 
had resolved to be guided by authority and bold assertion rather 
than by evidence and certain knowledge, than Lord C. Somerset in 
London, writing, as he says, at a distance from the source of in- 
formation which he can only refer ’to, hut cannot quote. In every 
view^ of the case, his Lordship’s conduct is wdiolly indefensible ; and 
we are justified in considering ourselves the victims of an arbitrary * 
and irregular proceeding, of which we know that both his Lordship 
himself and all his friends are now heartily ashamed. 

' The reader wull perhajjs ask what became of the second point 
on which Lord Bathurst wiis misinformed, namely, the correctness 
of the statement called " Mr. Buissinne's Case,” as that was certainly 
the most important of all. The Press was put down, not because 

had walked out of our prospectus and discussed public measures, 
nor because we had infringed some agreement, or adjustment, or 
compact, made with Lord Bathurst or any one else, but because we 
GnVw/rt/ Herald, Vol 20. 2 B 
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had published a statement which f.vas represented to be of a false 
and calumnious nature.” This appears to be the burthen of the 
case. To Lord Bathurst himself the thing appeared in the same 
light j for, in his instructions to General Bourke,liC made the assumed 
falsehood of the statement the sole ground of his decision. We 
were so well satisfied ourselves, that this would be the pivot on 
which the opposition to our claims of redress would move, that we 
had, previous to leaving the colony, collected at great expense ^and 
infinite trouble, documentary proof of the trulfa of every assertion 
contained in the “ Statement.” We had not left a single expression, 
however unhnj)ortant, unsatisfied with ample evidence in it,s sup- 
port. How were we surprised when we were told that the Colonial 
Office had entirely shifted its ground, and that the truth or falseliood 
of the " Statement” was thought of no moment whatever ! Neither 
Lord Goderich, nor Mr. Huskisson, nor Mr. Hay, in the Colonial 
Office, nor Mr. Horton, nor Lord Ed>\*ard Somerset, nor any one 
else in Parliament^>would cntei- for an instant into that part of the 
subject. The truth is, wc had, immediately on reaching London, 
printed the whole of Buissinne’s case, of which the Statement” 
was manifestly an abstrjict, and had, without a moment's delay, dis- 
tributed the copies among the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether connected with Government or Opposition, indis- 
criminately. Every one being thus in possession of the whole facts 
of the case, fliere was no further room for evasion or quibbling. 
We do not suppose that many of the Honourable Members read the 
pamphlet 5 but the representatives of the Colonial Office knew, that, 
should the subject be started, it could instantly be produced, and that 
they w^ere utterly unprepared to meet it. But, th(;ugh the Minister 
sunk this topic, it was the fulness and sufficiency of the defence 
contained in that piyiijihlet whwk secured our triumph. The de- 
fences set uj) by Lord Jlathurst/Lord Goderich, and Mr.*Huskisson, 
for the arbitrary suppression of ^^The Advertiser,” after yielding the 
point we have just spoken of, were trifling, ridiculous, and contra- 
dictory, and intended merely to screen Lord Bathurst and the Colo- 
nial Office from the odium incurred by the harshness and inconsis- 
tency of that measure. At a pfi^’sonal interview wdtii which we were 
honoured by Lord Goderich, his Lordship declaimed very well against 
• party-spirit and the bad effects arising from the indulgence of 
personal animosity, which he feared had been uppermost in our 
mind when that Statement” was ^yritteIl. On being informed 
that the “ Statement” was not written by us, Oh !” said he, 
was it so? A^’ell } but that makes it a great deal worse. In the 
heat and burry of composition, a man may say things he would 
soften down, had he leisure to cool and reflect : but, in copying, you 
have not that excuse: you have time to weigh and consider.” We 
immediately asked, ''Hoes your Lordship then lay it down seriously 
as a doctrine, that when one paper copies an erroneous statement 
from another, the second party is more culpable, and should be more 
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severely piiiuslicd, ilian the fiAt — that the ])arty misled is more cul- 
pable than the party ^vllo wilfully deceives him ? ’ At this his Lord- 
ship only laughed, as very well he might, and changed the subject. 
'‘I do not mean,” he said, '^to object to your resuming your paper at 
the Cape; but I have only very lately come into this "office, and have 
not yet, I candidly confess, read the Reports of the Commissioners. 
I shall be able to do so soon ; and you will be satisfied with’an answer 
then.” I’lie reply was, that we hoped the answer would be satisfac- 
tory, nor did we dpiibt it, provided he would peruse the pamphlet 
Documeius connected with Lord Bathurst’s last interference with 
the Press”) which w’e had the honour to present to him. This he 
promised to do ; and we retired. We may add here,*that at this in- 
terview', which lasted se\ eral hours, the case of The Advertiser” 
and of the Press, occupied only a ftw minutes. The re*st of the 
time was taken up with a recaj>itulation of all the grievances 
which had been ( omplaiued of, or exposed in our paper ; insist- 
ing chiefly, as his Lordship is great finaycier, on the depre- 
ciation of the currency, the heavy and iifcroasing taxes, and 
profuse ex]'cnditurc of the jmbBc money. Ilis Lordship lis- 
tened with great patience, though evidently startled at some 
facts, wliJili wo are greatly deeei\ed if he did not then hear for the 
fir«t time. After a short paii'^e, he said, These are important sub- 
jects ; bull cannot sec what connection they have with the sup- 
pression of your newspaper.” "It is our opinion,” \%e replied, "and 
not ours only, but we may >eiiture to say, it is the fixed opinion of 
every int(;Uigent man in the Colony, that, bad a Free Press existed 
there since 1814, through which the public in England — not to say 
T*arl lament and his iMajesty's IMinisters themselves — could have 
been informed and constantly reminded of the real condition of the 
Settlement, and of the proceedings of the local Government, the 
errors of»thai Government woiu^ have bee# checked, and the enor- 
mous abuses of wLieli we complain prevented altogether, or exposed 
and rectified before they bad reached their jirescnt ruinous excess. 
Had you kiKnvn, for cxamjile, that depreciation w-as going on from 
that period with increasing ra.pidity, while the measures sanctioned 
by the Cabinet here, by which it, might have been arrested, were 
entirely negleetecl, would you have w aited in silence till the currency 
had lost no less than seventy-five per cent, of its original value 
To this appeal his Lordship made no direct reply ; but, unless wte 
mistook his natural jioliteness and urbanity for conviction and ac- 
quiescence, he admitted tliis view of the subject to be in accordance 
with his own. We feel we are wandering a little from the subject 
more immediately in hand, and anticipating some details which we 
shall shortly liave to Jay before tlie public ; wc shall therefore only 
remark, that, although personal interview’s with men in office possess 
some advantages, they are, on the whole, infinitely less satisfactory 
than written communications. We left Lord Goderich on this oc- 
casion, fully convinced that we had every thing to hope for, not 
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with respect to the Press alone, bii(, that his own liberal mind 
would be stamped on all the new regulations of the Colonial Go- 
vernment. Yet he left the Colonial Office several months afterwards 
without giving a single additional hint respecting his decision, even 
in our private case. We arc quite aware that the Ministry was at 
that time in the midst of great and pressing difficulties ; but wre 
will not conceal how grievously disappointed w^e felt at what ap- 
pears to have been his Lordship’s neglect. 

‘ After the death of the ncver-enough-to-be-Rimented Mr. Can- 
ning, Lord Goderich, as our readers know, succeeded to the first 
place in the Cabinet, and the Colonial Department w’^as committed 
to Mr. Huskisson. To him wc applied, in writing, for a speedy de- 
cision on^Dur case, wiiich had been suffered to lie over so long. We 
were again encountered with the excuse that time was wanting to 
peruse the documents ; and, after a long delay, a favourable answer 
w^as given j — but the general question of*the Press w^as reserved by 
the Colonial Office h a matter Vn which w’o, as private persons, 
had no more concern than any otiier individuals in the Colony. To 
elicit something decisive on this subject, therefore, the merchants 
and others connected with the Colony, residing in London, sent in 
a memorial to the Secretary for the Colonies, which expressed, in 
strong terms, their deep regret that a line of policy inconsistent with 
the welfare of the Colony had been pursued by the late Government, 
particularly wifti respect to the Press, and that it was the anxious 
wish and expectation of every friend to the colony, that a Free Press 
should be established at the C’ape. ^Shortly after this memorial was 
sent in, Mr. Hay, the Under Sccrctar}' of btate sent for Mr. Abraham 
Borradaile, whose name was Jit the head of the list of memorialists, 
and entered into conversation with him on the subject. He asked 
what it was the memorialists wished for, and what would satisfy 
them ? Mr. Borradaile, with his ulual ability and frankness, replied, 
that he could only speak positively for himself 5 but he supposed 
the other iiiemorialista as well as he desired and expected that the 
Press should be placed on the same footing at the Cape as it was in 
England, nor would any thing short of that satisfy them. By the 
sudden suppression of the only newspaper in the country, the medium 
of communication from the one end of the Colony to the other was 
feut off — and the greatest inconveniences ensued. And he concluded 
by asking, ‘'Even supposing the conductors of "The Advertiser” 
had done wrong, why the whole community should be made to suffer 
for the errors of one man ?” Mr. Hay said, that he would communi- 
cate to the Secretary of ^tate what had just been urged j and ac- 
cordingly in a few days, he again sent for Mr. Borradaile, and 
informed him, that Mr. Huskisson admitted that "he had not before 
seen the case in the light Mr. Borradaile had put it, namely, that of 
a whole community suffering for the errors of one man 5 and that 
he would concede the point. The Press should be placed under the 



control and protection of the law, and no arbitrary suppressions 
should take place in future'* This decision of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Borradaile was authorised and requested to make known to the other 
memorialists. In this manner was this important dispute set at 
rest 5 and, relying on Mr. Huskisson’s honour for carrying his re- 
solution in favour of the Press into effect, we left England for the 
jV^rpose of resuming the publication of llic South African Com- 
mercial AdvertiseiP.” 

^ Below will be found copies of our correspondence with the Colo- 
niah Office, on which it is useless to offer any commjent. Our own 
letters, in themselves of no value, having been hastily WTitten, and 
designed merely to keep the Right Honourable Secretary •from for- 
getting that such a place as the Cape was in exister^cc, and that 
certain claims from that cpiarter called for his consideration, will, 
we trust, satisfy our readers, that, while defending ourselves, we did 
not for a moment forget the })ar?imount importance of the great 
questions affecting the general ii#tcrests of our fellow-colonists. 
These always took precedence in our own mind, and were chiefly 
insisted on in all our conferences, whether with Ministers or such 
Members of Parliament as exhibited any zeal in defence of our 
liberties and rights. But, before concluding this article, we must 
state our own conviction, that all our own efforts would have been 
vain, cxcej)t with regard to the re-establishment of this paper, of 
which tliere never existed any doubt, but for the excellent petitions 
forwarded to Parliament by the inhabitants of the Ca])e on the sub- 
ject of their own grievances. Wc have never seen petitions more 
ably or efleclively enforced than some of these by Mr. Baring. 
Even Mr. Hortoii admitted that they expressed the opinions of the 
most resjiectable residents in Colony, and never ventured to 
meet directly any allegation contjftncd in them. But of these and 
many interesting transactions connected with them, we shall have 
occasion to speak at length on a future occasion. 

^ Permit us now to congratulate our readers, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the Ca])e, on the triumph, of justice, and the adoption of 
more enlightened principles of government and legislation, which 
we have lived to witness. And let us never forget, that whatever 
we have gained has been wrung from the hands of a reluctant 
Ministry by the force of Public Opinion alone. But for the open 
expression of that opinion through the Press, and in our petitions 
and memorials, in the face of ridicule, iiitiiiiidation, and violence, 
we should have still had in the midst of us, or hanging over our 
heads, the old court of justice, the old military despotisui, the old 
fiscal, and the old governor. These have licen battered to |)ieces 
and removed. They were the cause of all our misfortunes. The 
new institutions are no doubt imiicrfect ; but the obstacles to im- 
provement no longer exist. Let us persevere as wc liave begun, 
and perfect liberty, security, and all the blessings which they con- 
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tain, or which flow from them, will, without doubt, speedily reward 
our endeavours. 

* To the Right Honourable inHiam Huskmon, «5*6‘. Sfc. 

‘ London, October 20, 1827. 

'Sir, — III the begiiminir of June last, I had the honour of laying before 
Lord Goderich certain papers, entitled “ Papers ex})laining the cause of 
Lord BathursPs last interference with the Press »it the Cape of Good 
Hope,’’ which his Lordshij) was pleased to say he would take under con- 
sideration. As the Commission of Incpiiry at the Ca])c had not then ter- 
minated its labours, I did not press Lord Goderich for a speedy 'dnswer 
to the application I liad to make on beludf of the jwoprietors and others 
conneeW'd with “Tlie South African Advertiser;’’ being aware that the 
Commissioners wore prepared to recommend an entire change in the 
system of ifovcrn merit under which the (’olony had sulferod unparalleled 
distress, and that, without such a change, awy partial remedy would prove 
of little value. ^ 

' The various repoTts of his ^Majesty’s Commissioners being now in the 
Colonial OlBce, from wliich in iy*l)e clearly learned tlie true character of 
the inhabitants of the Cape, their wants and tlieir capabilities, as well as 
the errors and oppres<?ions of the late Government, I can no lonsrer hesi- 
tate to beg your attention to the facts connected with tlic suppression of 
"The Advertiser,” of which I was the Editor and one of the })ropvietors, 
and to appeal to your justice for permission to re-esiabli&h it. 

' " The Advertiser” ivas first printed in daimary 1S2-1 ; and, after enjoy- 
ing as much of the public attention as so novel a thini* as an independ- 
ent paper at the Cape could be expected to attract, it wa^ suppressed on 
the 8th of May, of the same year, for no oflence which had been com- 
mitted, but solely lest a full report of a trial then proceeding in the 
Court of Justice should be inserted in it. That it was not our intention 
to have printed such a report, wc ])n*ied to the Commissioners, by show- 
ing them an attested copy or proof^i'cet of the report which j^ad actually 
gone to press wlien the Governoif interfered, from which it appeared 
that we had carefully excluded every thing ofFensivc which had occurred 
in thel pleadings. Besides the suppression of the paper, by virtue of 
the same warrant, the property of (he printer was sealed up, and he com- 
manded to quit the Colony within one month, on pain of being arrested 
and sent out of it by the first suitable opportunity. In consequence of 
these proceedings on the part of tilc Governor, Mr. Grcig, the printer 
and proprictoj of the paper, returned to England, where he had the op- 
^portunity of vindicating himself to Lord Bathurst, so much to his liord- 
ship’s satisfaction, that not only was he jiermitted to resume tlie publi- 
cation of bis Journal, but the expenses of his voyage were defrayed by 
his Lordship’s order. If this relation appear incredible to you, Sir, I 
beg to refer to the official papers in your department, and to suggest, as 
an explanation of the Governor’s conduct, what every one at the Cape 
knew to be the fact, that his Excellency had resolved to oppose^ as 
far as he could, every attempt to establish a Free Press iii South Africa. 
The papers of the South African Literary Society will farther show how 
far he was prepared to go in opposing the diftusion of knowledge in the 
Colony. In one of those papers he declares, that he prohibits the forma- 
tion of a Subscription Library by the inhabitants of Cape Town, be- 
cause, hovvever blameless the thing might he, " it might have a tendency 
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to produce political (llsciission.’j In bis view, therefore, it was not ne- 
cessary that a newspaper should commit an otFence in order to ensure his 
displeasure. Its existence was a sufficient offence. In addressing you. 
Sir, in whose hands the affairs of this Colony arc now happily placed, I 
must add, that the sentiments of the Governor on these heads were di- 
rectly opposed to those of the people, who at that time addressed a me- 
morial to his Majesty in Council, complaining of these acts, and praying 
for the blessing of a free press, and who have since, at different times, 
forwarded petitions to Parliament to the same effect. 

‘ Under the painftil circumstances of being viewed wdth a hostile eye 
by the Governor, The Advertiser” was, by the authority of Earl 
Batli^irst, re-established at the Cape in August, 1825. Its columns were 
filled chiefly with extracts from English authors of the highest authority, 
reports of the tlcbales in Parliament, jind of trials in the English (’ourts 
of huv; while the original articles were devoted almost exclusively to 
summary views of the British Constitution, and to explanations of the 
various institutions from Avhich England has derived so many advantages. 
My intention throughout thfe whole \Yas, to soothe the minds of the peo- 
ple, at that time highly exasperated J)y the local tjovernment, — to con- 
vince tlicm tliat institutions similar, as far as cimimstances would per- 
mit, to those of England would protect them against the recurrence of 
the many evils they had endured; and that, so soon as their case was 
fully made kuowm to the ^linistry, of which you, Sir, were a distinguish- 
ed member, they might assure themselves of speedy redress and protec- 
tion. In piirsuance of this plan, I laid before them the avowed senti- 
ments of I.ord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Mr. Ridjinson, and yourself, as 
they a}»pearod in the Parliamentary debates, or could l)e inferred from 
the acts tif Government, and these names are now as well known at the 
Cape, and, unless sonic malign influence has intervened, they will soon 
be as much valued and revered, as in England. That I did not praise 
Lord Bathu^^t as Colonial Minister, or Lord Charles Somerset as Go- 
vernor of the Cape, was no fault of mine. Had I been so base, my 
labour would have been vain, llie single fact, that the currency had 
lost 75 per cent, of its original v^iie by their management, w'ould have 
been a siflficicnt answer to any eulogy. Sir, were I to describe the pre- 
sent state of the Cape, and to compare it with w hat it was, and might 
have been, — were I to detail the miseries wiiich have been inflicted on 
those unfortunate British .sulijccts during the last thirteen years by the 
late Government, you could not, you ought not, to believe me. Nothing 
but official doeumentb — and these well authenticated — would justify any 
human being in believing that suclwthings could be coolly perpetrated by 
men. In an address to the Lieutenant-Governor and Council, of which 
I have just received a copy, the inhabitants state, that they arc now re- 
duced almost to despair, that tlieir property has vanished, and that tht;y 
know-^ not where to turn for relief. This, Sir, is not the language of a 
populace, — it is that of the old proprietors of the soil. Their deplorable 
condition is not the effect of war, or of any natural calamity, but the re- 
sult of misgovernment; it is against the system, therefore, the arbitrary, 
selfish, and" degrading hystein, that we now make our final appeal. Al’ere 
all the wealth of which the inhabitants of the Cape lieive been plundered 
since 1814, restored to them in one day, it would be a smaller boon to 
them as a community, than such institutions as they now pray for. Yet 
these will cost England nothing ; the former would' cost her many mil- 
lions. 
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^ But it is to the Press that I have tiie honour ehiclly to request your 
attention at present. After bein^ j)ernntted to exist for about eijjhteen 
months, “The Advertiser” was again suppressed in March, 18;27 : and the 
reason assigned for this arbitrary act was. the insertion of a ])aragraph 
which had appeared in “The Times,” fourteen months before, and of 
which no notice had been taken in England. Tliis paragraph was copied 
without alteration, and without any connnent. The statement it con- 
tained was known to be strictly true, and the circumstances were fresh 
in the memory of every one. It was entitled ‘ Mr. Buissinne^s Ca,se/ 
and bore hard on the Court which condemned hiri, as w’ell us the Go- 
vernor who confirincd hi.s sentence. That sentence involved in it impri- 
sonment for life. What >vas his offence ? The Court pronounced it to 
be embezzlement, aggravated by perjury. But he had, in obedicilce to 
the law, repaid to the Go\ernmcnt the full amount of his default j and 
of perjuifj' he could not have been guilty, for he had never taken the oath 
of office. Without this aggravation, the sentence u oiild have been ille- 
gal ; yet liOKl C. Somerset, though aware that no such aggravation ex- 
isted,’ fiated the sentence, and Mr. Buishmne is, up to thi.s moment, 
suffering under its operation. That the whole statement was strictly 
true, I had no difficiffty in proving before leaving the Cape ; and I have 
now the honour of laying before you a printed coi)y of the papers, which 
support every assertion contained in it. Vet, without a trial, or the 
slightest inquiry, upon the mere assertion of Lord C\ Somerset, that the 
statement was of a false and calumnious nature, The Advertiser” was 
suppressed. 

‘For the value set upon “ The Advertiser” by the inhabitants of the Cape, 
I beg to refer t^ the doruments marked Nos. '2 — 4, in the printed papers. 
Had its existence been inconsistent wiili the peace and widfare of the 
Colony, its suppression could scarcely have been regarded by all classes 
as “ a public calamity,” “as prejudicial to the host interests of the Colony,” 
and “ as an incalculable loss to the Coloiiisia in general.” But these are 
their own words. Neither would they have been so blinded as to express 
so ardent a desire for its speedv re-establishinent. Jn such a case the 
sentiments and wishes of a whole pq^ple should hate weight, indepen- 
dently of the simple merits of the qHestion. *• 

‘ [The remainder of this letter w as occupied by a statement of the losses 
sustained by the proprietors of “ The Advertiser.”] 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘John Faikijairn.* 


‘ To John Fairbairn, Esq, 

‘ Downing- street, Jan. 9, 1828. 

‘ Sir, — I am directed by Mr. Secretary Huskisson to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated the 20th of October last, complaining of 
the suppression of the newspaper called “ The South African Commencial 
Advertiser.” 

‘ Upon an attentive consideration of the various documents and corre- 
spondence connected with this cage, Mr. Huskisson finds no reason to 
think, that the revocation of Mr. Greig's license was either illegal or 
unjust. In December 1823, Mr. Greig expressly and voluntarily bound 
himself in terms of his owm selection, to exclude from his publication 
“all ])crsonal controversy, however disguised, or the remotest discussion 
of subjects relating to the policy or the administration of the Colonial 
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Goyernment.” In INJarcli, 1825 Uic resumed the undertakinjif upon a dis- 
tinct and repeated ex]>lanation, that he would be holden to the terms of 
this en^ragement. In May, 1826, IVlr. Greig published, in his newspaper, 
a statement directly relating to a subject of ‘‘ personal controversy,” and 
impugning, in the strongest terms, “ the policy and administration of the 
Colonial Government.” This statement did not purport to be a quotation 
from any other publication ; and there is reason to believe, that Lord 
Bathurst considered it to be an original composition. 

• ‘ For the present purpose, Mr. Iluskisson docs not consider it necessary 
to express any opiiiion upon the propriety or impropriety of the restric- 
tions to which Mr. Grcig subjected himself ])y the terms of his own pro- 
spectus. It is sufficient to say, that those conditions were violated in the 
most unequivocal manner, by paragraphs published in ** The South African 
Commercial Advertiser” on the 24th of May, 182G. 

* With re.spect to the revival of this newspaper, IMr. Iluskisson entirely 
disclaims any wish or intention of permanently interdicting, either to Mr. 
Greig or yourself, the prosecution okyour business as Editors and Pro- 
priet(U's of a ])ublic Journal. But, if either you or ]\ir. Greig propose 
to resume that business, you will, ih common v^ith all the inhabitants of 
the Colony, be subject to such law^ as already exist, or as may here- 
after be established there, for the regulation of newspapers. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

Ml. W. Hay.' 


* To the Hi^ht Hon. Huskisson, ^’C. SfC. 

' Lon(fon, Jan. 14, 1828. 

* Sir, — In a letter from Mr. Hay, dated the 9th of this month, which 
I have the honour to acknowledge,* in reply to mine dated 30th October 
last, on the subject of the press at the Cape of Good Hope, I am in- 
formed that “ Sir. Iluskisson entirely disclaims any wish or intention of 
permanently interdicting, either to j\Ir. Greig or myself, the prosecution 
of our business as editors and pwiprictors of a public journal ; but that, if 
we resume that business, we wilL^in common with all the inhabitants of 
the Colony, be subject to such laws as already exist, or as may hereafter 
be established there for the regulation of newspapers.” 

‘ In reply, I heg to say, that I never ^yished for exemption as an indi- 
vidual from the operation of existing Jaws, however much I might desire 
to sec them improved, and that I, have no fear that any regulations will 
be imposed on the Press at the Cape by IMr. Huskisson unworthy of the 
high character he sustains in this country and among foreign nations. 
But it cannot be dissembled that severity has characterised the acts l^oth 
of the local Government and of the Colonial Office towards that unfortu- 
nate Colony ; and that, in the instance of the Press, ruin has been too 
unsparingly laid on the heads of those who attempted to introduce, by its 
means, into the public mind, British thoughts and British feelings. The 
facts to which Mr. Hay alludes — that the newspaper press was prohibited 
from indulging in the “ remotest discussion of subjects relating to the 
policy or the administration of the Colonial Government,” and that Mr. 
Greig’s earnest entreaty, that these dangerous words might be omitted 
or bofteiicd, was peremptorily rejected by Lord Biithui^t, clearly evince 
the spirit of that policy, and of that administration. Under that policy 
and that administration, the currency had been depreciated seventy-live 
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per cent. — town and country darkened lly bankruptcies — the Eng^lisli set- 
tlement all but irrecoverably ruined — the treasury exhausted by an unac- 
countable waste and misapplication of money,— the riiilits of individuals 
daily and openly violated, — and transportation, imprisoniiicnt, and poli- 
tical removal, promptly inflicted when a complaint or remonstrance was 
breathed in public or in private. Sir, these thinc^s are no reproach to 
you as a man ; the world knows and acquits you. But it must not be 
forgotten that you Avere then in the Cabinet, and that you are noAv in an 
oiflee to Avhich wc look for redress. 

‘ With respect to the revival of our newspaper, I jfm satisfied with the 
declaration of your Avish and intention, and I purpo.-'C to sail by the first 
vessel that leaves thih country for the Cape, — provided you will say, j:hat, 
on my arrival at the Cape, I shall, without question, bc'pcrmitted to 
resume our business.” This, Sir, you will be pleased to observe, is 
not distinctly stated in JMr. Hay’s letter, although I have no doubt such 
Avas your meaying. 

' Eleven months have nearly elapsed siiice^the gentlemen of the Cape 
have been deprived of the Press, — of Avhieh they approved, and Avhich 
they thought might haic done them'and their families much gcual. 

* I cannot see hcov a Colonial Hiaistcr can hold this subject longer in 
suspense. At least, Sir, I hope that the length of time I haA C been de- 
tained ill England, the great losses I have sustained iii this most distress- 
ing case, together Avith the anxiety expressed by the inhabitants of the Cape 
for my speedy return, Avill excuse my pressing for a decisive answer. A 
vessel leaves the river for the Cape on Sunday next, in which 1 purpose 
to take my passijge, if I receive your favourable answer before Wed* 
nesday. 

‘I haA’e the lioaoiir to bo, ^c. 

‘ d. Fairiiairn.’ 


‘ To John Fairbalni^ Esq, 

‘ Dovrniiig-street, 2fitli January, 1828. 

■ * Sir, — 1 do not feel myself called u^ii to make any observation upon 
the several topics connected with iheJocal administration of th^ Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, adverted to (as it appears to me, unnecessa- 
rily) in your letter of the 14th instant. 

‘ The only part of that letter Avhich requires an oflicial answer, is that 
in AAliich you state that you propose to sail in the first vessel which 
leaves this country for the Cape, proAuded 1 will say, that, on your arrival 
at the Cape, you sliull, Avithout question, be permitted to resume your 
business.” 

do not exactly understand what yon mean “ by being permitted to 
resume your business without question nor do I conceive it necessary 
to ask for an explanation of your meaning. My intention is simply this 
' — that, before you resume the publication of a newspaper, you should 
comply Avith Avhatever order may be in force at Ibe Cape for the regula- 
tion of that brancli of the Press, and that you should engage to conduct 
that ncAVspaper in conformity Avith the rules prescribed. Nothing more 
will be exacted from you in this respect than, under the same regulation, 
would be required from any other editor of a similar publication in that 
Cobmy ; and, I am sure, you cannot expect that the local Government 
should be instructed to relax that regulation specially in your favour. 

‘ I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

^ W. IIusKissoy. 



' To the Right Hoi\ W, Hushissoji, Sfc. 8fC. ^c. 

* London, February 18, 1828. 

* Sir — Haviniy been informed, by yoiir letter of the 26th January, that 
I shall be permitted to “ resume the* publication of a newspaper at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on coraplyiii^^ with whatever order may be in force 
at the Cape for the regulation of tliat branch of the Press,” I now beg to 
draw your attention to the terms on which “ The Advertiser” was re- 
sumed, after its first suppression in 1824, and the amount of the loss 
s'ustained by the Proprietors, up to June, 1828, the earliest period at 
which the jiublicarfon of that paper can be resumed. 

‘ The terms on which the publication of “ The Advertiser ” was re- 
sUi>ied, after its first suppression, in 1824, are not contained in the pro- 
spectus alone. In the correspondence which passed bctA’^een Mr. Wilmot 
Horton and Mr. Greig, in Alarch, 1825, it was distinctly stated by Mr. 
Horton, first in an official letter, dati'd the /th of March, thdt “ it must 
rest u'ith the Governor in Council to decide whether you (Mr. Greig) 
violate your compact ; andjf, after being warned of your having exceeded 
the prescribed limits^ you shuidd, in the opinion of the Governor in 
CunneiJ, disregard such an adrnonilHon, yourlic^ice will be withdrawn 
and secondly, on the 11th of Miirclj,, that yon (Mr. Greig) have been 
already informed that the Governor in Council of the Cape of Good Hope 
Avill be rebponsible for any act of suspension of your licence : ” and again, 
on tlic ISth of Marcli, that '' you have been informed that it vvill he 
hft to the Goi*ernor in Council to decide on your adherence to your pro^ 
speetus, and that they will incur the responsibility of an erroneous deci- 
sion.” These repeated declarations were obtained by Mr. Greig as part 
of the conditions of the “ compact ” mentioned by Mr. W. Horton, 
before he consented, in the langiiuge of Mr. Horton’s letter of the 7th of 
March, “ to relinquish nil attempts to indemnify himself by other means 
for the disappointment which he had experienced in undertaking the 
pul dication of a Journal in the Colony without due authority.” Nothing 
could have induced him to embark again in such an undertaking, short ^ 
of a clear official declaration that the Governor in Council, and not the" 
Gover:jor alone, were to decii?t on the question whether or not he had 

violated his compact.” For iiiyself, it would have been the grossest 
imprudence to have joined in that or in any other undertaking in the 
Colony unprotected by such a “ compact,” as Lord Charles Somerset 
had openly avowed his determination, so long as he held the reins of 
government, to oppose and thwart every thing in which Mr. Pringle 
or Mr. Fairbairn ^vas engaged, no matter what it was.” In consequence 
of this declaration, which we Ifad an opportunity of verifying, by evi- 
dence, before his Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry, I had relin- 
quished all my pursuits, aiid retired into the country, to wait the issue 
of the investigation of the Commissioners, which has since terminated in 
his Lordship’s resignation. For I could have no doubt that his Lord- 
ship would, in this instance, have kept his word, us he had declared that 
his personal hostility to Mr. Pringle and myself was his reason for pro- 
hibiting the formation of a Literary Society and Museum of Natural 
History, which we had projected : of which society the Chief Justice of 
the Colony and sixty others, the mc^t respectable inhabitants of Cape 
Town, had requested the honour to be enrolled as members. From this 
I clearly saw that any undertaking of mine, however laudable, without 
some such guarantee as the “ compact” alluded lo, would end in disap- 
pointment and loss. It was entirely on the faith of the “ compact,” 
therefore, that I joined Mr. Greig in resuming “ The Advertiser,” on 
liis return in 182o. 
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'That the official correspondence \>tiich I have (pioted was considered 
by Lord Bathurst himself as supplementary to, and explanatory of, IVIr. 
Grei<y’s pro spectus, I am enabled to produce a direct proof. In January, 
1826, I anno unced the publication of a new periodical work, of which I 
was the sole proprietor, as well as editor. On the appearance of the 
first number, I was ordered by Government either to discontinue the 
work, or to bind myself to adhere to the terms of Mr. Greig’s prospectus. 
Being aware that Mr. Horton’s correspondence referred only to ,thc 
newspaper in which JMr. Greig was concerned, I s^v that the guarantee 
did not extend to mv separate work. I therefore dropped the work, and 
^pealed to Lord Bathurst, who stated in his reply, addressed to the 
Governor in Council, that “ it never was in his intention that any* other 
person than Mt. Greig should be required to adhere to the terms of that 
pro^cctus.” 

'C)n the second point, namely, the alleged grounds on which the 
license of “The Advertiser” was cancelled, a short statement of facts 
will suffice. Lord C. Sonier.set, then in London, writes to Lord Bathurst, 
that a statement of a false and calumnious nature had appeared in “I'he 
South African Advertv!.er,” of MaJ 24, 1826, and his Lordship imme- 
diately directs the Lieutenant-Go^prnor to cancel the license, which is 
done accordingly, and tlie uhole property embarked in the paper is in a 
moment annihilated. The paper was thus ordered to he suppressed on 
the representation of the Governor alone, without a reference to the 
Governor in Council — and for a paragra]>Ii which had been published 
before any warning bad been given ; being, in both particulars, in direct 
opposition to the guarantee three times repeated in the course of eleven 
days, by Mr. W.HIortoii, ill the name of l^or<l Bathurst. AVc complain 
of this, because we can prove that, hud the line of proceeding drawn by 
Lord Bathurst been observed, our license would not have been cancelled ; 
for his Honour in Council would have been aware that tlie license could 
not be cancelled unless a “ warning” had been given, and, subsequently 
to this admonition, some fresh violations of the “compact” had been 
committed by us. They would rdso have known that the statement was 
not false and calumnious ^ that iieithcf Hie peace nor the safetr of the 
Colony was endangored by it; amlnhul it was a quotation," without 
alteration or comment, from “The Times” newspaper. This appears 
evident from tJie fact, tliat the publication of “The Advertiser” received 
no interruption from them for ten months after the appearance of the 
“ Statement,” when it was stopped, not by them, but by Lord Bathurst, 
on the representation of Lord C. Somerset. 

'With respect to the “Statement”' being a quotation, I cannot but 
express my surpri.se that this fact should have escaped the observation 
both of Lord Bathurst and yourself. The three columns and a half of 
extracts, printed in small type, of which it forms a part, are introduced 
as usual thus — “ Extracts from the English Papers and these words 
are in black capital letters, of a peculiar form, for the purpose of catch- 
ing the eye. let, in Mr. Hay’s letter to me, dated January 9, 1828, he 
says, “ This statement did not purport to be a quotation from any other 
publication, and there is every reason to believe that Lord Bathurst 
considered it to be an original composition.” Had our case been left to 
the Governor in Council, at the Cape, Avho saw and read the paper, this 
mistake would not have operated against us. 

‘ [llie rest of this letter was taken uj) with enumerating statements of 
our private losses.] 

• I have the honour to l)e, 8cc. 

'JoHX Fairbairn.’ 



Stanzas on the ' ^xecujion Militaire/ 

A. Print from a Picture by Vi^^neron^ 

Tt exhibits the moment when the condemned soldier kneels to receive the fire of the party 
appointed to be his e\cciitioners. His doff, winch he is endeavouring to shake off, still 
fawns upon him, and sseeins desirous to share his fate. 

Away, away ! thou faithful one. 

Nor court thy master’s fate. 

For friends and kindred all are gone, 

Tlfe flatterer and ingrate ; 

And none in this cold world save thou. 

Not one is near to aid me now. 

I 

Away, fond lingerer, away ! 

Unconscious of my doom. 

Thou little dream’st that parting day 
Will gliiymcr on my tomb ; 

That I, this hour, my life must yield. 

Ignobly, on a bloodfess field, j 
Away, away ! and stfek the home 
1 never more shall see j 
For there, though all around be gloom. 

Are those will shelter thee : 

Warm hearts, that, ready now to break. 

Will cherish thee, for Henry’s sake. ^ 

My mother ! oh, to her wrung heart. 

How dread this fatal hour ! 

Cold drops upon her forehead start. 

Aid her. Almighty Power ^ 

My father ! to the grave 1 sec 
IMy father borne^Oh God ! by me. 

Level your guns, ^rompanions, friends ! 

And merciful the ball 
The spirit’s agony that ends. 

And speeds the wanderer’s fall ; 

But thou, too generous one, away. 

Thou wert not wijnt to disobey. 

Away ! and here no longer stay. 

This is no place fur thee 5 
And, comrade, when has past aw^ay 
This dread solemnity. 

Say, wilt thou, then, when I am gone. 

Give shelter to my friendless one ? 

And wilt thou to my far-ofif home 
My loving follower bear j 
The only relic of the tomb. 

That clung to me e’en there ? 

I know thou wilt 3 — and, now away. 

No longer here, fond lingerer, stay. (Kaleidescope. 



POSTSCitirT. 

Latest News from India. — Death of Sir Charles Chambers 
AND Sir Edward AVest. 

The prevalence of easterly winds, duringf the past month, has prevented 
the arrival of any late news, bv ships, from India; but an overland 
despatch has reached the India House, bringing** intelligence from Bom- 
bay to the 22d of October; the most material part of which is, indeed, 
of a painful and aflUcting nature. It appears that that most excellent 
man and upright judge, JSir Edward West, died sometime early in Octo- 
ber ; and that jiis colleague. Sir Charles Chambers, followed him about 
the middle of the same month ; leaving only one judge. Sir John Grant, 
on the Bt^nbay Bench. 

The immediate cause, it is said, of the Government sending home this 
overland despatch, was to apprise the Court of Directors of an open 
rupture between themselves and the Suprci/ie Court of that Presidency, 
on a point of authoriU' to which tliey attached the utmost importance. 
We have taken occasron, in many previous numbers of ‘ The Oriental 
Herald,' to show, that, just in pfoportion to the siihservicncy of the 
English judges in India, are they popular with the Company’s Govern- 
ments ; and, "on the other hand, that, just in proportion to their integrity, 
impartiality, and independence, are they unpopular in the same quarter. 
The history of the Bench at Bengal and at iMadras is as full of illustra- 
tions of this position as the history of the Bench at Bombay ; tiiough, 
these being mort^reoent, strike with greater force. 

The reader wdll probably remember a case, stated in one of our former 
volumes, in which great indignation was excited in England, as well as 
among the liberal and just in India, by the conduct of the Governor of 
Ceylon ; who, — when the Court there issued a writ of habeas corpus to 
bring on shore, from a ship, a person s^mt on board by the Governor 
for removal to Europe, — called together his Council, and there decreed, 
that it should be deemed a sufficinit rcfdru to any writ of haheps issued 
by the Court, to say that the person named in it u^as in the milxtanj 
custody of the Government, 

The same sort of tyranny seems lately to have been attempted at 
Bombay. The excellence of Sir Edward West's character, as an upright 
judge, and the general tone of firraiiess and independence given by him 
to the Bombay Bench, having become sufTiciciitly known to the Natives 
of India, under that Presidency, a great number of those who were 
aggrieved, but who before had never dared to entertain any hope of 
justice, in contesting their claims or disputes with the Government in an 
English Court, were encouraged, by this hope of strict impartiality, to 
seek the protection of the English laws. As far as we can learn, (for, the 
intelligence coming only to the India House, tre are certainly not among 
the number of those favoured with the earliest communications from 
that quarter,) some Rajah, or other distinguished person, in the interior, 
was required, for some purpose connected with a pending suit, to appear 
personally before the Supreme Court at Bombay, and a writ of habeas 
corpus was issued to bring him to the Presidency. This, it is said, the 
Bombay Government, of which Sir John Malcolm is the head, resisted, 
and contended, that it was a sufficient return to such writ, to say that 
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tlie hulividuai iiamiid in it was in tLc military custody of the East India 
Company ! ^ 

No doubt such a return is sxffficirnt in their view, because it obstructs 
the due course of justice ; but what a censure upon their whole system of 
rule is this siiiffle fact! and how plainly does it prove that, 'till this 
system of rule is altered, even British Courts of Justice are almost 
powerless, whenever the Government chooses to o]>posc their just decrees ! 
For ourselves, however, we are heartily glad of the occurrence of events 
lijw’e these, because we believe tliey tend to force the matter upon the 
unwilling coiiijiderajion of the Legislature at home ; and thus contribute 
to bring about the reform so much desired. 

j^efore our next Number is issued, we shall most probably have re- 
ceived further particulars respecting this case, which we (^an only mention 
in outline, for the reasons already stated. In the mean time, we return to 
the more painful portion of the intelligence of the death of the two judges. 
Sir Charles Chambers and Sir Edward West. 

Of the character of the former, wc do not rcinem])er that we have had 
reason ever to speak but wiAi respect ; and we feel the loss of even such a 
man, as one of great importance to Jndia. But of Sir Edward West, we 
have had occasion in alino&t every Number of ou^ Publication to express 
ourselves in terms of the highest prafee and admiration. No Indian judge, 
of whose ])ubli<' churaclcr and conduct wc know any thing, appears to 
us to have united in himself so completely, the clear perception of 
what nuts hi?) duty, as it regarded the extension of legal protection to the 
Natives of India, and the firmness necessary to enable him lo perform 
that duty, in spite of all the bland allurements of patronage, the intrigues 
of secret enemies, or the open threats of power. He Jiad all the tender- 
ness of feeling necessary to sympathise with the oppressed and suffering 
classes of our fellow-subjects in India,* and all the strength of nerve to 
qualify liirn to stand iiji openly before the whole world as their protec- 
toi. In every transaction in which we have ever watched his proceed- 
ing.*^, Ciind wc have done so with the jealousy with which wc habi- 
tually regard the acts of all men holding elevated stations in trust for 
the public good,) we have seen W’m the friend of the oppressed — the sup- 
porter ftf liic weak — the inflexibly administrator of justice, without re- 
gard to colour, caste, or condition — ^iii short, the JIigiiteous Judge, — 
than which a more dignified office cannot appertain to humanity ; and no 
man deserves more honour and \cncration than he who discharges its 
duties with integrity. 

Sir Edward Wi^t was that man ; and, if ever monumcnis were appro- 
priate tributes from the living the dead, one of splendid simplicity, 
conformable to his own pure and unsnllicd cliaracter, ought to be raised 
on the spot where he breathed his last, — where, indeed, his life was sacri- 
ficed to the arduous duties of his elevated profession ; as such monunSent 
is already, wc are persuaded, raised in almost every Native bosom in 
India. 

In confirmation of our anticipations, we rejoice to hear that a Bombay 
Paper of the 8tli of October, the only one, as far as wc cun learn, tliat 
has come by this overland <lespalch, and which, being in the hands of the 
Directors, is not accessible to us, contains an Address of the principal 
Native inhabitants of Bombay to the Bench of that Presidency CSir 
Cliarlcs Chambers and Sir John Grant) on the loss they had sustained 
by the death of Sir Edward West. It must have been in about a week 
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after this that Sir Charles Chambers followed his lamented friend and 
coIlca»*ue: such is the instability of hnnfein hopes! Hut the fact, that the 
Natives of India had, under the able administration of the Chief Justice, 
Sir hdward West, ac(iuired sufiicient confidence thus to express their 
sentiments by an Address of the description named, is of itself a suffi- 
cient eulogy on his memory, were not, indeed, every page of his liistory, 
and every day of his life, full of such eulogies, — the more powerful, 
because existing in acts and deeds, rather than in mere professions and 
words. 

ft 

For themselves, w'c congratulate them on having thus sunk sweetly to 
repose, with all the odour of good deeds breathing incense around their 
tombs : for when can men die happier, — since die they must, — than w'hen 
borne to the climber of death by the aspirations of those who holiour 
their departure with their tears and their regrets ? For their weeping 
families — Jhe only balm is time and hope. But for India ! — alas ! — a 
century may roll away before two such men, — the one an intrepid leader 
in the cause of justice, the other a willing follower in the same bright 
path — may be sent to hold the balance in thecEast. And for England — 
whose honour and renown is so intin»atcly blended with the due admi- 
nistration of justice inipvery corner of her extended realms — our prayer 
is. May the places thus left vacaiiUby death, be filled as adequately as 
talent, merit, and independence, untainted by any meaner considerations 
of patronage or profit, can eflect ! 


Since writing tlie above, we have received a Bombay paper, ' The 
Courier,’ of August 23, which contains the following notices : 

Bomhaij Government Order, 

‘ Bombay Castle, August 19, 1828. 

* No. 226 of 1828, — In consequence of the lamented death of the 
Honourable Sir Edward West, Knight, Chief Justice of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court of Judicature at this P^gesidency, which took place at 
Poonah yesterday in the forenoon, t^c Honourable the GovAnor in 
Council is pleased to direct that forty-five minute guns, corresponding 
with the age of the deceased, be fired from the ramparts of the garrison ; 
and that the flag at the Castle be hoisted half-mast high, and continue so 
until sun-set. 

* Bombay, August 23. 

* In an extra Courier of Tuesday last*, wc announced the melancholy 
demise of the Honourable Sir Edward West, Knight, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of J udicature at this Presidency, aged forty-five. Sir 
Ed\^ard West died at Poonah, tiftcr an illness of only a few days. 

' It is often the practice, in this country, to employ the language of 
hyperbole in speaking of the public acts and public virtues of exalted 
individuals ; and it is so rare that the opportunity of oflering adulation 
is permitted to pass neglected, that the task of the journalist who is called 
on to pay a tribute to their w'orth, when they are removed to another and 
a better world, becoiii<?s comparatively trifling and unimportant : he has 
but to repeat his former culogiums, and the record is complete. 

* In referring to the public life of the Honourable Sir Edward West, 
however, since he has been in this country, these materials are not at 
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hand ; and wc must therefore appeal to the recollection of those who 
have watched his career from its cominenceinent, and to tlie results of 
his public measures, for adequate testimony to their merit. 

* Sir Edward West was appointed Recorder of Bombay in 1822 ; and 
arrived here, in order to assume the functions of that office, on the 6th 
February, 1823. Immediately on his arrival, he applied himself to the 
reforming of certain abuses in the Recorder’s Court, which hud existed 
for a long scries of years ; and it is no mean praise to say of those re- 
forms, that they were evidently founded on a sincere dchire to give the 
Nati^'cs of this country what they much wanted — a cheap and easy access 
to justice. In 1824, a Supreme Court was established lat Bombay, on 
which ocension the Honourable Sir Edward West was raised to the high 
office of Chief Justice. Pursuing bis plans of reform, Sir Edw^ird West, 
at the last Quarter Sessions in 1825, delivered his celebrated charge to 
the Grand Jury, on the subject of the powers of the Magistrates in this 
country, denouncing many'^f their proceedings as illegal and unneces- 
sarily harsh, and requesting the attcqtion of the community to their mo- 
dification. The principle of the learned Judge’s^ charge, viz. that the 
acts he condcMimed were repugnant A> the spirit of British law, were, 
wc believe, generally admitted ; but it has been found, by experience, 
that the state of society in India requires that the spirit of English law 
should not be too rigidly a<llicred to ; and steps are perhaps at this mo- 
ment being taken to enlarge the Magisterial powers which Sir Edward 
West deemed it necc-ssary to restrain. 

* With the advocates of the Freedom of the Press in india, Sir Edward 
West rendered himself particularly popular by his refu&al to register the 
Regulation of (T(jvernment requiring persons to take out licences (re- 
vocable at will) for the ])apers they might wish to establish. His last 
public act was, to introduce the Katives to the privilege of sitting on 
juries. It is true, this proceeding originated with the Parliament of 
Great Britain, but this is very little detraction from the late Chief 
Jtistice’^ merit; for, assuredly,^thc step which a Judge makes is great, 
when he embodies the ideas of ingenious and speculative men in a sub- 
stantive measure, and carries it into execution. 

‘ Of the general character of the late Sir Edward West’s judicial deci- 
sions, we have never had opportunities (nor, had opportunities presented 
themselves, should we have felt ourselves competent) to form an opinion. 
To the Bar, we believe, he was uiyiormly courteous ; and the dignity of 
the Court, under the eye, was scrupulously preserved. 

'Of the politics of Sir Edward West, we know nothing. As a Political 
Economist, however, we can affirm that his reputation stood very hi/fh, 
and some of his pamphlets in support of his particular principles 
attracted considerable attention not long since. 

'In the relations of private life. Sir Edward West was amiable and 
domestic ; and there are few, we believe, who knew him intimately, who 
will not lament his untimely demise. 

' The remains of the late Sir Edward West were interred at Poonah, 
and the customary honours were duly paid to them. On the receipt of 
the intelligence of his death at the Presidency, minute guns were fired 
corresponding with the age of the deceased, and the flag at the Castle 
was hoisted half-mast high.* 

Orienfai Herald, Hoi, 20. 2 C 



CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Arnold, R., The Rev., to be District Chaplain at Bareilly. — C. July IT. • 
Aurial, J., Lieut.-Col., 9tli N. 1., transferred to Invalid Estab.^C. July 11. 

Bams, W. R., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. July 9. 

Bevan, F., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. July 9. ^ 

Blanc, T. L., Esq., to be Assistant to Collector and Magistrate of Chingloput. 
— M. July 25. 

Buere, J«G. S., Esq., to be Assist, to Principal Collect, and Magist. of Northern 
Division of Arcot. — M. July 29. 

Babington, G. S., Senior Ensign 15tli N. I., to be Lieut, r. Smith, promoted. 

— M. July 11. c 

Baldero, C., Lieut., 24th N. I , to be Capt. by brevet. — M. July II. 

Berthon, H., Cadet of £ngin., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. July 25. 

Bromwich, H. J. A., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ensign. — B. July 25. 

Burrowes, R. E., Capt., 26th Foot, to be Aide-de-Cainp to the fJon. Governor. 
— B. July 25. 

Colquhoun, A., Mr., admitted Assist-Surgeon. — C. Jiilv 11. 

Cales, J., Senior Ensign lOtli N. I., to be Lieut. — :M. July 11. 

Coombs, J. M., Lieut.-Col. 2d N. 1., returned to duty. — M. July 11. 
Cunningham, H., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ensign. — B. July 25. 

CahiU, J. S., Cacli^t of Inf., prom, to Ensign. — B. July 2.5. 

Cleather, T., Lieut. Artillery, on furlough for heHllh. — B. July 26. 

Dougan, J. C., Cadet of Inf., prom, to En.sign. — C. July 9. 

Dyer, W., A^^sist. -Surgeon,, to be Surgeon.— C. Jt.ly 11. 

Downes, £. T., Assist-Surgeon, on furlough. 

Douglas, ^V^, Esq., to be Registrar to Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Southern Division. — Al. Jiily 29. 

Dunlop, Senior Ens, 50th N. J., to be Lie^U. v. Walter, prom. — M. July 11. 
Ditmas, F., Cadet of Engin., prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. July 11. ^ 

Ewart, D., Lieut., to act as Adjut to fst Brigade Horse ArlilL, v. Mackay, in 
charge of Pay-office. — C. July 14. 

Ensor, F., Lieut. 47th N. J., on furlough for health. — M. July 11. 

Forbes, R., the Hon., to be Assist-Secretar}' to Board of Revenue in Western 
Provinces. — C. June 17. 

Franklin, J., Capt., Surveyor of Iron Amines in Saugor and Nerbudda DistrictSy 
placed at disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. — C. July 11. 

Francis, R., Lieut. 45th N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 11. 

Foulis, D., Lieut.-Col. 5th Light Cavalry, on furlough to Europe for healtli. 
— M. July 11. 

Gillander, A., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C, July 9. 

Gumm, G. M., Cadet, prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. July 11. 

Hill, A., Cadet of Cavalry, prom, to Cornet. — C. July 9, 

Hodgson, W., Capt. 26th N. 1., tran.sferred to Invalid Estab. — C. July 11. 
Hooper, G. S., Esq., to be Assist. Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of Salem. 
— M. July 25. 

Hall, J., Cadet of Infantry, prom, to En.«. -B. July 25. 

Innes, A., Lieut., to act as Adjut. Jd Light Cavalry, v. Christie. — C. July 14. 

James, W., Lieut., to act as Adjut. to 68th N. I. v. Mating. — C. July 11. 
Johnstone, D., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — M. July 11. 

Jackson, F., Cadet uf Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 

Jeffery, R., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 
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Kelly, H. M., Lieut.-Col., to be Licut.-Col. Commaudant, v. Ogg, deceased 
— M. July 11. 

King, E., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — IVl. July 11. 

Lavie, W., Esq., to be Head Assist, to Principal Collcc. and Magis. of Canwra. 
— M. July 25. 

Mansell, C. G., Mr., to be Regis, of Zillah Court of Agrah. — C. July 10. 
Macdonald, C. E., Esq., to be Assistant to Collector and Magistrate of Salem*. 
-*-M. July 29. 

Manners, T. R., Lieut. '24tk N. I., to be Capt. by brevet. — M. July 11. 

Mantell, T. R. C. Capt. 48th N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 11. 

M*Haffie, W. G., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 

M*Hutchin, G. T., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 

Maude, C. W., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. * 

Mackenzie, T., Mr., admitted Assist-Surgeon. — B. July 25. 

Malcolm, G. A., Lieut. 3d Foot, to be Aidc-dc-Cainp to the Hon. ‘Governor. 
— B. July 25. 

Nation, H. M., Cadet of Inf., jyom. to Ens. — C. July 9. 

Oldfield, C. E. T., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Master to 5th Light 
Cavalry, v. Bolt. — C. July 12. » . 

Ormsby, AV., Senior Major, from 58th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. 38th N. I., v. 
Smith, deceased. — M. July 11. * 

Pengree, G., Cadet of Iiif., prom, to Ens. — C. July 9. 

Pickering, W., Senior Capt. 50th N. L, to be Major, v. Ormsby, promoted. 
— M. July 11. 

Richardson, W., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. July 9. 

Rogers, W., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C, July 9. 

Raymond, E. H., Senior Lieut. 8th Light Cavalry, to be Cjpt., v. Gordon, de- 
cea.sed. — M. July 11. 

Ruddiuian, T., Capt., 31st N. I., returned to duty. — M. July 11. 

Smith, S. G., Mr., to be A.ssistant to Magistrate of Bareillv. — C. July 10. 
Stokes, G. W., Elis. 59th N. I., to be Lieut. — C. July 9. * 

Stoddart, G. D., Capt. 8th Light Cav., to be Major of Brigade. 

Sheridan, R. B., Esq., to be Assist, to Princ. Collector and Magis. of Coimbatou. 
— M. July 29. % 

Smith, H., Senior Lieut. 15th N. to be Capt., v. Conway, retired. 

Thorburn, J.D., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon. — C. July 9. 

Tail, J., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 

Vanderzee, H., Lieut. 27th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. July 11. 

Woodstock, T. F., Mr., to be Assist, to Magistrate and to Collec. of Midnapore. 
— C. July 10. , 

Whitlock, J., Senior Cornet 8th Ligut Cavalry, to be Lieut., v. Watts, deceased. 
— M. July 11. 

Walter, FI., Senior Lieut. 50th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Pickering, promoted. 
—M. July 11. 

White, J., Supern. Lieut. 29th N. L, to be Lieut.— M. July 11. 

Woods, W. G., Cadet of Cav., prom, to be Cornet. — M. July 11. 

Wyllie, M., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — B. July 25. 

Walters, R., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — B. July 25. 

BIRTHS. 

At Cleasby, near Darlington, on the 18th December, the lady of OctaWuB 
Wray, Esq., of the Honourable East India Company's Bengal Medical Service, 
of a son and heir. 

Barton, the lady of Captain James, Artillery, of a son, at Bombay, July 24. 

Best, the lady of J. R., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 11. 
D'Aquilar, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 10. 
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Field, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, July 1(). 

Harris, the lady of Lieut. Thomas, of a son, at Darwar, J uly 3. 

Hancock, the lady of H., Esq., 19th N. 1., of a daughter, at Rajeotc, July 15. 

Jervis, the lady of Capt. J., 5th Regt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 3. 

Smith, the lady of G. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Coconada, July 24. 

MARRIAGES. 

Agnew, A. K., Esq., 8th Bengal N. 1., to Miss H. Watson, at Calcutta, July 19. 
Houghland, Mr. John, Assistant in the Accouiitant-Generars-Office, to Miss 
Isabella M'Donald, at Bombay, July 21. ^ 

DEATHS. 

0 

Burt, George, Esq., aged 27, at Calcutta, July 23. 

Dunbar, C. C., Lieut. 59th N. I., at Barrackpore, July 2. 

Drummond, Peter, Esq., at Calcutta, July 8. * 

Engelbergt, Charles Von J. A., Esq.,«9f Ceylon, at Calcutta, July 13. 

Lawrence, Thomas, Esq., Surgeon, on board the sloop Coatc, July 27. 

Philip, J. B., Lieutenant and Quarter-Master 2d European Regt., near Deesa, 
July 21. 

Pluto, C. E., youngest son of the late C. E., Esq., aged seven years, at Calcutta, 
July 7, 

Ryan, Frederick York, son of Sir E., at Calcutta, August 2. 

Stirling, Catherine, lady of L. H., Esq., at Madras, July 28. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


AREIVALS FROM Bt.STERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1829. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. ' 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. 

Jan. 19 

Liverpool , . 

Madras 

Christian .. 

Bengal . . Aug. 15 

Jan. 19 

Holyhead . . 

Arabian 

Willis 

Bengal . . Aug. — 

Jan. 21 

Plymouth . . 
Weymouth . . 

Harriet 

Read 

South Seas - - ■ 

Jan. 21 

Duke of Bedford 

Morris 

Bombay. . March3 

Jan. 24 

Falmouth . . 

Asia 

Cook 

Batavia . • Sept. 2 

Jan. 27 

Plymouth . . 

Ganges 

Barker 

Batavia . . Aug. 20 

< 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. Port of Depart. 

July 10 

Madras 

• • Angerona 

• . Bedknap 

. . London 

July 11 

Bengal 

. . Providence 

. . Ford 

• • London 

July 17 

Madras 

. . Ganges 

. • Lloyd 

. . London 

July 19 

Madras 

. . Boyne 

. . Pope 

. . London 

Bombay 

. . Palambam 

. . Nash 

. . Clyde 

July 20 

Madras 

. . Minstrell 

• . Arkcoll 

. . London 

July 31 

Singapore 

. . London 

. . Smith 

. . London 

Aug. 12 

Bengal 

• . Thames 

.. Bugg 

. . London 

Aug. 13 

Bengal 

. . Craigevar 

.. Ray 

. . London 

Aug. ir 

Bengal 

. . Greenock 

. • Miller 

. . Leith 

Aug. 18 

Bengal 

. . Rapid 

. . Huntley 

. , Liverpool 
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DEPARTURE^ FROM EUROPE. 


Bate. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

1828. 
Jan. 1 

Downs 


Resource 

Smith 

N. S. Wales 

Jan. 1 

Greenock 


Triton 

Crear 

Van Die. Land 

Jan. 2 

Downs 


Cornet 

Kootnian . . 

Batavia 

Jan. 3 

Downs 


Maria 

Cobb , . 

Batavia 

Jan. 3 

Downs 


Elizabeth 

Phillips 

Madras 

Jan. 4 

Downs 


Runnymede 

Wildridge . . 

Bombay 

Jan. 4 

Greenock 


Fortune 

Gilkison 

Bombay 

Jan. 5 

Portsmouth 


General Palmer . . 

Thomas 

Madras 

Jan. •'i 

Liverpool 


Ontario 

Arnold 

Bengal 

Jan. 6 

Gravesend 


Burrell 

Metealf 

Bengal 

Bengal ' 

Jan. 6 

Liverpool 


Royal George 

Grant 

Jan. 9 

Downs 


Buckinghamshire 

Glasspoole .. 

Bombay 

Jan. 9 

Downs 


John 

Freeman 

Madras 

Jan. 11 

Downs 


Lady Melville . . 

Clifford 

Bengal 

Jan, 11 

Downs 


BriHgew.itfr 

Manderson .. 

Bengal 

Jan. 11 

Downs 


Herefurd^hirc .. 

Hope 

Bombay 

Jan. 13 

Portsmouth 


Mary Anne 

O’BriLft 

Madras 

Jail, 1.^1 

Gravesend 


Clyde • . . 

Munro 

Madras 

Jan. 16 

Downs 


Hopeful 

Mailers 

Cape 

Jan. 16' 

Downs 


St. George 

Finlay . . 

N. S. Wales. 

Jan. 16 

Portsmouth 


Sulphur 

Dance 

Australia 

Jan. 18 

Downs 


Kerswell 

Arnnstrong .. 

Cape 

Jan. 18 

Liverpool 


Ride man 

Bleasdale . . 

Liverpool 

Jan. 18 

Portsmouth 


Cruizer 

Colpoyes . . 

Madra 

Jan. 19 

Downs 


Lord W. Bentinck 

J 

Ceylon 

Jan. 20 

Gravesend 


Jnglis 

Dudman 

Bengal 

Jan. 20 

Gravesend 


Furquharson 

Cruickshanks 

Bengal 

Jan, 24 

Gravcaend 


General Kyd 

Serle . . 

Bombay 

Jan. 2.') 

Downs 


Royal Admiral . . 

Wilson 

Madras 

Jail. 26 

Gravesend 


Christiana 

Hall 

Madras 


General List^of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By tlic Madras, from India ; — Colonels D. Foiiiis, Madras Cavalry, and W. Cl 
Fraser; Majors Hodgson and Henderson ; Captain Richard, Madras Infantiy 
Lieutenants F. Major, 13th Dragoons, W. M'Cleverty, 18th Regt., A. P. Thom- 
son, Madras Cavalry, H. Venderzec, Mtidras Infantry, and H. Moore ; D. H. 
Hill, Madras Civil Service ; T. V. Stonehouse, ditto ; W. H. Parry, ditto ; and 
W. Scott, Esqs. Mesdames Hill, Scott, and Stonehouse. Masters J. Palmer, 
two Scotts, J. Oliphant, Francis Pulliam, and Henry Stonehouse. Misses Neu>^ 
frillc, Jessy Scott, Mary Scott, two Gardens, Oliphant, Matilda Hodgson, two 
Pulliams, and two Stonehouses. Eight female and live male servants, and 
twenty -four invalids. 

By his Majesty's ship Undaunted :-^Cominodore Briggs, from the Mauritius ; 
Mr. Runnerworth, Assistant- Surgeon ; and Mr. Lowe. 

By the Ellen, from Bombay, (expected) ; — Captain Meldrum, Lieut. Fitzroy, 
and Dr. Stewart. 

By the Osiris, from Batavia : — Mr. P. Treutz. 

By the Arabian, from Bengal : — Captain Hawkins, 38th Regt. ; Dr. Angeto' 
3lth Regt. ; Rev. Principal Mill ; Edward .Masters, and Andrew MacDonald, 
Bsqs. Mrs. Mills and Miss Mills. 
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• Voyage on the Nile, from Cairo to the Cataract? 


Tw,fgrea< interest excited hy Mr, Buckingham s description of 
his Voyage in Egypt. — which has werer yet been published, except in 
the oral delivery of his late Lectures at Liverpool, — will induce him 
to resume, in ‘ The Oriental Herald,* the Series^of Papers originally 
commenced in Vol, 6, p. 15, of this Work, and continued through 
sixteen successive Numbers, under the title of ' Unpublished Manu* 
scripts of a Traveller in the East,' containing an account of his 
Voyager in the Mediterranean, the Greek Islands, and the Levant ; 
and which were subsequently resumed in VoL 1‘2. p. 393, and con~ 
tinned through four successhe Numbers, under the title of ‘ Excur^ 
sions on the Banks of the Nile,' descriplflve of the Delta and Lower 
Egypt, includmg jf^exandria, Qiiro, the Sphynx, and the Pyramids, 
The sequel to these will be j^iven tinder the title placed at the 
head of this Notice ; but, owing to the pressure of other matter, its 
commencement is reserved till the next Number, when it will cer^ 
tainly appear. 


• The Tea Monopoly. 

We have something in store also on the Tea Monopoly, and the 
disgraceful imposition practised on the country by a certain Mr, 
Hume of the Custom House, (a very different person, we presume, 
from the Honourable Member for Aberdeen,) and the Lords of his 
Majesty's Treasury ^ as illustrated in an official correspondence, 
between Messrs, Cropper, Benson, ^and Co,, Merchants of Liverpool, 
the last-named authorities, pnd by a subsequent correspondence 
ofmr. Fortune, of London, with the same parties, and on the same 
*1^^ 9 of vjhich we shall give some account in our next, 

' t 

LiverpoCiL Meeting. 

The necessity under which we are placed of sending our latest 
* sheets to press on the ^th, will preclude us from giving any Report 
of the Liverpool Meel^g on the "ZSth. We hope to obtain, however, 
a very accurate Report of this for the ensuing Number of * The 
Oriental Herald,' 


To Corresponosnts. 

We shall be glad to hear fro:,i Ihe writer of the article entitled 
* Maxims of the Hindoos,* S^c., more directly, on the subject of future 
I CofUributions* 
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Ox THE Trade with China. 

In tlie report of proceedings at a public meeling gf the mer- 
chants and other inhabitants of the town of Liverpool, inserted in 
the present number of 'The Oriental Herald,’ will be found* some 
indications that the spirit of the mercantile community is at length 
awakened to the injury inflected on the commerce of this* country, 
by the monopoly of the East India Company.* The inhabitants of 
Liverpool, always foremost in the promotion of every object by 
which the true interests of trade may be promoted, have evinced, 
by the welcome extended to IMr. Buckingham, and the readiness 
with which they have entered into his views respecting our inter- 
course with the Eastern World, their sense of the impolicy and in- 
justice of permitting so rich a mine of wealth to remain useless and 
unproductive in the hands of the chartered company of London 
Merchants. The alacrity with which they have comt forward on 
this occasion, sufficiently proves that the efforts of this Journal to 
arouse the attention of those interested in this boundless field of 
mercantile speculation have not been in vain, and that from one 
end of the country to the other, the remonstrances of our merchants 
and manufacturers will soon attract, by their unceasing importunity^ 
the eyes of^the people and of Parfiament to the growing importance 
of this momentous question. Mofnentous indeed, and important, 
it is in every point of light in which it can be viewed, in its r^a- 
tions with the well-being of the countless population which acloio^^'' 
ledges our dominion in the East, in its influence on the industry, 
the comfort, and the happiness of our own people, — on the poww 
and prosperity of our immense empire in all its dependencies. 

^ The nearer that we approach to the great deliberation of policy 
am justice in which the Legislature niust^^soon be engaged, the > 
more we are ashamed of narrowing our contemplation of the ex- 
tensive consequences, good or evil, to which its determination must 
lead. Those who attempt to handle the complicated machine of 
government, commerce, religion, and law, wbich the misrule of fifty 
years has established in the richest regions of the earth, must ex- 
pand their minds to the capacity of so vast an object, and prepare 
themselves, by much study and meditation, to wind into its intricate 
details. gives us infinite pleasure to observe that the people of 

— — 

* We hope to have the pleasure of reporting, in succeeding Numbers, 
the proceedings of public meetings at Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and other places, on the same subject. 

Orienlml Herald, Vol. 20. 2 D 
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Liv'erpool, distinguished as they are by the energy and enterprise 
■which have raised their town, -wAh unprecedented rapidity, to its 
present state of opulent magnificence, are not seduced, by the habit 
of their occupations, or the suggestions of their interest, to degrade 
this rare opportunity of doing incalculable good to so many millions 
of their fellow-creatures in India and in England, into a mere calcu- 
lation of commercial gain. Fortunately, however, the interests of 
trade, of human happiness, and social improvement, are inseparably 
intertwined 5 and the inhabitants of Liverp(5^c)l have no method so 
sure of improving the condition of their fellow-subjects in Asia and 
in Europe, as by a diligent and persevering attention to thviir own 
private interests in the Eastern trade. 

have, of course, been for a long time very well aware that 
the evils of the INIonopoly against which we have so long contended, 
had been ‘productive of more soreness and impatience at Liverpool 
than in any other city of the -empire, tievoted almost exclusively to 
the pursuits of commerce, irt immediate contiguity with the great 
marts of our staple manufactures, and connected, by an infinite va- 
riety of relations, with every quarter of the globe, it was to be ex- 
pected that its opulent and enterprising inhabitants should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to claim for their trade, in firm and 
energetic language, a full, free, and unrestricted participation of the 
advantages of British connection, power, and influence, wherever 
they might extend. They could not fail to have observed that their 
prosperity was fast linked to the prosperity of Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and Birmingham, and Manchester ; that every ne>v market open to 
the manufactures of these towns gave a fresh impulse to their own 
active and adventurous spirit , that, whenever the industry of the 
interior^drooped, the vessels with ^ Liverpool’ at their stern ' re- 
posed upon their shadows 3 * and fhat the same breeze w^ich wafted 
the cheerful noise of the shuttle and the loom relieved the silence at 
their arsenals, gave life and activity to their port, and innumerable 
sails to the western ocean. 

Thus obviously interested in any measure from which an exten- 
sion of the facilities of trade might be expected to result, we 
knew very well that our endeavburs to abridge the duration of the 
evils consequent upon the Eastern Monopoly would be supported and 
« encouraged by a large proportion of the wealth, intelligence, and 
respectability of that great community 3 but we confess that we had 
imagined there were more difficulties to be overcome, and that to 
produce a general impression, it would be necessary to allure and 
pamper the curiosity of indolence by details more interesting than 
instructive, savouring, perhaps, rather of pleasure than of business. 
But in Lancashire, as the reporter of the proceedings at the public 
meeting most truly says, this subject goes home to men's businesses 
and bosoms 3 and, accordingly, we find in the resolutions adopted on 
that occasion, not a vague, general, undeflued protest against to 
Monopoly of the Company, but, resting on the evidence of indis- 
putable facts and figures, a well considered, well arranged, and elo- 
quent exposure of the folly of depriving this country of the advan- 
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tages to be derived from comyiercial intercourse with the richest 
portion ‘of the known world, by confining it to a single port, and to 
a body of men in no wise interested in its prosperity or extension. 
It is not our intention to be diverted by the proceedings at this 
meeting into a comprehensive review of our relations with the East. 
The resolutions adopted, and the able commentaries on them by the 
successive speakers, would, indeed, afford ample matter for such 
review. They embrace the whole question between the people of 
this country and the tompany ; and in them it perhaps appears in a 
more clear, distinct, and authoritative shape than it has ever yet 
assumed. On reading, however, the resolutions, we iind that the 
subjects of the first, second, third, and fourth have all been recently, 
at length, and in succession, treated in ‘ The Oriental HeralAj’ and 
the fifth and sixth were, before we received the resolutions, destined 
to occupy a place in the present Number. 

Before, however, wc proceed to a brief notice of our trade with 
China, — in its promise the most important, the nfost insignificant in 
its actual extent, of all our relations with the East, — we have a few 
remarks to inako on the suggestions of the tenth resolution. To 
persons not aware of the immense variety of interests and conside- 
rations involved in the question of Free Trade beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, its present agitation may reasonably appear somewhat 
premature. The Charter, say they, cannot possibly expire before the 
year 1834, nor the discussion take place before 1831 5 and, therefore, 
they argue that to move in the matter at present would be only to 
distress the Legislature by useless and unseasonable importunity. 
If no oppcjsition were to be encountered, and no misrepresentations 
exposed, — if the principle were generally admitted, and reliance could 
be placed on the good faith of qll the parties concerned •, this ques- 
tion, like pthers, might be settled by one debi|te, and one division, 
amicably, and for ever. The truth is, however, that on no other 
subject of public interest does ignorance so dense, so general prevail : 
on no other question is opposition so determined and so organised, 
arrayed against a just and liberal system. Unless that ignorance be 
dispelled by early and repeated discussion, and that opposition neu- 
tralized by placing within the readh of all men an accumulation of 
irresistible facts, depend upon it, we shall be borne down by the 
united efforts of patronage and corruption when the time for exer- • 
tion arrives. Parliament should be forthwith petitioned to re-ap- 
point the Committees of 1820-21, the reports of which threw so 
much light upon the question of Eastern Trade. If this be not done 
and speedily, when the discussion comes on, the only evidence, of ‘ 
authority, will be ten years old j and we make no doubt that the 
conclusions to which tihe Committees of both Houses then arrived, 
will be ingeniously demonstrated by the Honourable Company, to be 
obsolete and inapplicable to the present condition of things. There- 
fore, we say, we must not sleep, while the enemy is active and awake : 
we must gird ourselves early, and at once, for a struggle on which so 
much depends, relying more upon the intrinsic merits of our case than 
on any supposed leaning of Government,— more on the persevering 
activity ?)f our own measures than on the moderation of our foes. 

2 D 2 
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In estimating the probable vajpe of the Chinese Trade, when 
relieved from the trammels of the Company’s Monopoly, we have 
not, as in the case of India, the opportunity of comparison between 
two periods, one of complete, the other of limited restraint. To 
the free merchants, all intercourse with China is strictly and abso- 
lutely prohibited 5 and, as a consecjuence of this prohibition, the 
trade with Cochin China, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, 
and the Moluccas, is lost to the inhabitants of Great Britain. * 

Cr 

The Celestial Empire, lying between the 20th and 41st degrees 
of north latitude, and the 100th and I25tli of east longitude, ex- 
tends 2,000* miles from north to south, and 1 ,800 from east to west. 
It is divided into fifteen provinces, containing, besides innumerable 
villages and towns, 4, -102 walled cities • and, according to Lord 
Macartney and Sir George Staunton, is inhabited by a population of 
333,000,000 souls. The Chinese are not si race of untutored, un- 
disciplined barbarians, as sonie of their northern neighbours, nor 
poor naked depeiTdent slsives, like the unfortunate Hindoos, but 
cultivated, according to their hiodc, in all the arts of civilized life, 
and distinguished for their superior industry, civilization, and 
wealth, over all the rest of Asia. Of the skill of their workmen, 
some estimate may be formed by the fact that the labour of a 
Chinese is worth four times as much in our Indian territories as 
that of a Native Jirtisan. Of their riches there can be no better 
criterion than the royal revenue, which, paid by a people living 
in the midst of comfort and abundance, amounts, according to Sir 
George Staunton, to the j)rodigious sum of sixty- six millions ster- 
ling. The facilities of internal commerce in this country exceed 
those of every other empire in the world. Stretching from the 
capital of Pekin to Canton, a distance of 1,400 miles, a magnifi- 
cent canal and a few rivers afford a cheap and easy compi unication 
between the northern and southern provinces. Innumerable chan- 
nels and aqueducts, natural and artificial, as well as prodigious 
lakes, branching from this canal, extend the opportunities of water- 
carriage through every department of the empire. There is, of 
course, in so vast an extent of .country, an endless variety of soil 
and climate 5 and the wants of tfie people, and their commerce, and 
productions, are proportionably diversified. The Chinese are re- 
* presented by all who have had opportunities of observation, to en- 
tertain no antipathies of habit or religion to the use of foreign com- 
modities j but they are, in this respect, as free as any other people in the 
world. Their dress, in the southern provinces at least, is chiefly of 
cotton and silk of their own manufacture. In the north, a warmer 
clothing is required, and furs and woollens are in great request. 

It is well known, that by the jealous policy of this empire, all 
intercourse with strangers is confined to the port of Canton. An 
association of merchants, called the Hong, consisting of eleven or 
twelve individuals, is licensed by the Government, to barter the pro- 
ductions of China for the commodities of other countries, and is 
made responsible for the conduct of foreigners during their stay. 
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The East India Company, to the utter exclusion of the rest of the 
King’s subjects, have long maintained an expensive factory at this 
port 5 and appear, from their own accounts, by a systematic ad- 
herence to a conciliatory, fair, and honourable dealing with the 
Hong, to have obtained the confidence and respect of the Chinese 
authorities. To the superior officers of this establishment, all the 
servants of the Company residing at Canton, are subject ; and we 
are lold, that the exercise of the power entrusted to them, has 
been such as to securtj a course of friendly communication almost 
uninterrupted for many years. Misunderstandings have, however, 
once cfk* twice arisen ; and the difficulties which have occurred in 
their adju?.tment, and the total cessation of intercourse by the 
arbitrary prohibition of the Govermnent, have convinced the, Com- 
pany that the tenure of their factory is very precarious, and that, 
in fact, they only retain their footing * qua m din se bene gesseriuL* 
They assert that the lawless habits of English sailors, subject to no 
control hut such as the master of •a merchantman could exert, 
would speedily disturb the harmony gubsisting betw'een the Com- 
pany and the Chinese 3 and that, as no efficient check could be con- 
trived for tlieir license and irregularity, the resort of free shij)ping 
to Canton would immediately sever the connection between England 
and China, to the serious detriment of the people of this country 
and the inevitable ruin of the Company’s trade. This is the sub- 
stance of their case, as explained by Mr. C^rant, INIes^rs. Reed and 
Robinson, Sir George Staunton, and Mr. Robarts, in their evidence 
before the Committees of 1820, 1821. Beyond all question, great 
attention is due to the opinion and experience of individuals of so 
much personal respectability; and, if we had no counteracting testi- 
mony to oppose to such authorities, it might be reasonable to defer 
to their urgent representations. shall find, however, when we 

come to cmisider the relations of the Americans at Canton, that, if 
these alarms be not groundless, they are at least exaggerated, and 
that they furnish no colour for upholding the unreasonable preten- 
sions of the East India Company. 

Our readers will remember that in the struggle to maintain their 
exclusive privileges of trade to the* Continent of India, Mr. Grant, 
the spokesman of the Hon. Company, employed two sorts of objection 
to the projected enlargement of the India Trade ; the one peremptory, • 
the other dissuasive. Eirst he insisted on the danger, then on the 
inutility, of free intercourse between the English and Hindoos ; and 
his tactics are precisely similar with reference to the Chinese Trade. 

Inverting this order for the convenience of this and future 
articles on the same subject, we shall apply ourselves first to the 
second objection, and examine what ground there is for contending, 
that, if Free Trade with China could exist with safety, it could not be 
pursued with advantage. 

We wish to state the case of the East India Company in its most 
favourable light, and to give to it every advantage which the evi- 
dence of the most able and most intelligent of its advocates can 
suggest^ With this view we submit the following account : 
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Memorandum. — The Total Profit and Loss in the above Period of 26 Years is Talcs 5,238,026 j and deducting the Profits in the Three Years of Tales 233,718 there, 
from, and the Net Loss in the vrhole Period appears to be Tales 5,004,308 } or, at 6tf. dd. per Talc, the Kate used for more than lUO Years past, such Net Loss is 
equal to 1,608,103. 
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It will be seen from tbc preceding statement^ that from the year 1793 
to 1821^ on a very large annual exportation of British woollens and 
manufactured metals, a reguliir and almost unvaried loss has been sus- 
tained. How great must be the admiration of our friends in Liverpool 
and Manchester of the principles by which the Company are actuated 
when they arc told that this immense deficit has been submitted to 
with resignation, not to say alacrity, in a spirit of pure disinterested 
patriotic encouragement of the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain ! AVhy such partial kindness is shown to our >voollen manu- 
factures, to the exclusion of cotton goods, does not appear 3 but, on the 
evidence o£ ^Messrs. Goddard, Crawfiird, Mitchell, and others con- 
versant w’ith the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in all of which 
there*is a large though fluctuating Chinese poi)ulation, we have 
every reason to believe that our cotton manufactures would, under 
circumstances of fair competition, speedily supersede those of the 
Chinese. From the account of the trade between Bussia and 
China, by M. Kbproth, })ub'lished in the last Xujnber of ' The 
Oriental Herald,’ it is apparant that the wdiole ground of the pre- 
ference once enjoyed by the Iluft*'ians at the Court of Pekin, was the 
utility of their imports into China as compared wdth those of the 
English at Canton 5 and we have abundant evidence to demonstrate 
that, so far from consulting the interests of British manufacturers in 
their intercourse with the Hong, the East India (’ompany have, by 
the extrava^nce of the charges by which their scanty imports were 
burthened, and their utter carelessness in adapting them to the w^ants 
and usages of the Chinese, compelled that people to reject them 
altogether, and to reso.^ to channels of provision infinitely more cir- 
cuitous and expensive. As to the advantage taken by our transat- 
lantic friends of this churlish policy of the Company, we reserve it for 
the distinct consideration which v^e purpose to take of tl^p American 
Trade; but we cannot defer the furious details of the overland expe- 
ditions through Siberia and Tartary, which exhibit in glaring 
colours the deceitfuliiess and fraud of the Company’s statements, 
and justify the most encouraging anticipations from unfettered in- 
tercourse with the Chinese Empire. 

The following is from the evidence of Mr. Tate before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1821 : 

* William Tate, Esq., called in, and examined. 

* 'When you were last before the Committee, you stated, that you 
had some information, which you wished for time to collect and 
arrange, that you were desirous of laying before the Committee, on 
the subject of the Trade carried on with China through Russia ? — ■ 
Yes 3 I did. 

‘ Are you prepared to give that information aCpresent ? — I am. 

* Be so good as state to the Committee the information you have 
collected and arranged. 

* I had been recommended to put the result of my information 
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into writing, which, with ^he leave of the Committee, I will now 
read as follows : 

' A trade of barter, upon a very limited scale, had, during many 
years, been carried on between some merchants of Moscow, and a 
few individuals of Chinese Tartary. This rude traffic increased 
with such rapidity, that about the year 1600, the Chinese and Rus- 
sian Governments were induced to turn their attention to it. In 
consequence, a J:ind of commercial treaty was then formed, a table 
of duties was agreed upon, and Kiachta (a small town in Tartary, 
qn the frontiers of the two empires) was fixed on as the exclusive 
market of that trade. In consequence, the town of Kiachta, which 
was originally a poor village in Tartary, and situated 6,538 versts, 
or 4,337 English miles, distant from St. Petersburgh, hfis become a 
large place, and is daily increasing in wealth and importance. 

' All the native merchants of Russia, who pay the patent of the 
first class, arc permitted to .trade thither ; but the Chinese are 
limited a fixed number of individuals, whose powers and 
character seem to be similar fo those of the Hong merchants of 
Canton. 

‘ The Russians barter the following articles at Kiachta : — juflfts, 
(a kind of half-tanned leather, of Russian manufacture,) furs, (viz^ 
sable, fox, beaver, otter, and seal skins,) Saxon cloth, some coarse 
Russian manufactured cottons and chintzes, add, since about the 
year 1811, a variety of British manufactures, which have latterly 
had a preference over most other 'wares, and now absorb a large 
share of the Trade, of which I shall hereafter give some details. 

' Chinese barter the following articles at Kiachta : — Tea, 
rhubarb, and other drugs,^nankeens land silks, both raw and in a 
manjifactured state 5 and the parties mutually pay their balances in 
silver, which is always receded wdth extreme reluctance by the 
Chinese, who give a decided preference to goods 3 and it has been 
solely from a scarcity of the description of goods suitable for the 
markets of the nortjj of China, that the trade to Kiachta has not, 
ere ^ now, been much more extended. The supply of furs from 
Siberia (particularly sable slrfns) had decreased very much in latter 
years 5 this forced the Russian traders to substitute other articles, 
and has led to the introduction of British manufactures to these 
distant markets. 

‘ The British manufactures which were ^old at Kiachta, during 
last year, consisted of the following articles : 

' Woollen cloth, in imitation of Saxon cloth, 400,000 yards. 

' Camblets, bombasets. 

^ Chintzes, (which were smuggled through Russia,) imitation 
bandana handkerchiefs, also smuggled through Russia : of these 
tw^o latter articles the quantities are uncertain. 
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' Sundry muslins and white cottons^ ^00,000 yards. 

' Manchester velveteens, 120,000 yalds. 

^ Manchester velveretts, 40,000 yards. 

' And the whole amount of manufactures of different European 
countries, bartered at Kiachta last year, appear to have been in value 
one million sterling. 

' In exchange for these goods, teas, silks, &c., &c., were received^ 
from the Chinese. Of the former, 40,000 chests, jn the year 1819, 
were forwarded from Kiachta into the interior of Russia. The teas 
are chiefly black, and of a quality in flavour much superior to what 
are sent from Canton and sold in London. 

^ The goods received from China are sent from Kiachta to Irkutz, 
one of the capitals of Siberia, which is situated 5,777 versts, or 
3,S32f English miles, from St. Peter sburgh j from Irkutz to To- 
bolsk, also in Siberia, situated 3,118 versts. Or 2,1 10^ English miles, 
from St. Petersburgh : from Tobojsk they are forwarded direct to 
Nishney Novogorod od the Volga, which is 1,118 verst^^ or 741 J 
English miles, from St. Petersburg^, where a very large annual fair 
is held in the month of August. It was formerly held at Alakarief, 
on the same river ; but, owing to the inundations which take place, 
it has been removed to Nishney Novogorod. 

‘ The extent and value of the commercial operations which take 
place at Nishney ^Novogorod, during the annual fair, are but little 
known in this country. If the Russian official statements are enti- 
tled to credit, they amount to man^millions of pounds sterling per 
annum. 

' The duties and other charges on most articles of Briti^ manu- 
facture are enormous ; yet the prices procured for them cover all 
these expenses, and leave a large profit for the Tartar mer^ants. 
Last -year, the article of Manchester velveteen, (a particular de- 
scription of cotton velvet,) which in London sold for about 2^. or 
Qs. 2d. per yard, was resold to the Chinese at Kiachta in barter, at 
a value equal to 8^. 6d. or 9s. sterling, per ya|^. 

^ The trade in British manufacture^ to China, through Russia, has 
not increased during the last year. This is in a great measure owing 
to the promised transit of foreign manufactures not having been 
carried into efiect by the Russian Government. In consequence, 
many of the British articles which \vould find a ready market at 
Kiachta, are not permitted at all to enter the Russian Empire. In- 
deed, it now appears to be the policy of that Government to check 
the importation of foreign merchandise, particularly such articles as 
are of the manufacture or produce of Great Britain. The tariff of 
1821 gives a strong evidence of this fact, as the new duties thus 
imposed are almost exclusively levied on goods either from British 
colonies, or of British manufacture. 

' The woollen cloths of Prussia and Saxony have an advantage 
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over those of Great Britain^ in consequence of being received in 
Russia at a less duty. I 

' British woollen cloths of all widths pay a duty of 2 #. 2 d. per 
pound, or about 4s. per yard, and are not permitted to be entered 
for transit. Prussian and Saxon woollen cloths are permitted to be 
entered for transit 5 and in that case they pay * duty of per pounds 
or about 4^d. per yard. If of a narrow width, and entered for Russian 
t:onsumption, they pay a duty of 1^. 4d. per pound, or about 2s. 6 d. 
per yard ; and, if of a width exceeding fifty-six inches, and entered 
for Russian consumption, the duty is about 4s. per yard, being the 
satae as on British cloths of all widths. The reduced duty in favour 
of these countries, was established during Buonaparte’s continental 
system, and has continued ever since. j 

' In the month of June last, 785 carts laden with Chinese mer- 
chandize arrived at Maipiachin, from the interior of China j these 
performed the journey from Pekin to that place in fifty-one days, 
and brought 943 chests of tea, !S89 bales ofi nankeens, exclusive of 
manufiictured silks, sugar-candy^ &c., &c. 

* Goods to nearly a similar value arrived at Kiachta from the 
interior of Russia ; of these about three-eighths were British manu- 
factures, consisting chiefly of Manchester velvets, and a few muslins. 
The others were furs, Russian leather, woollen cloths, and horses, 
Russian horses find a ready market in the northern provinces of 
China. Articles of British manufacture are suitable for the con- 
sumption of the northern provinces of China 5 and, in spite of 
every obstacle, they haffe foud# their way to that distant country, 
by an overland journey of upwards of 5,0C0 miles, a part of which 
is through regions where there are neither roads nor inhabitants.' 

We shall take an early opportunity of reverting to this subject, 
and o# furnishing some furthei^ details of the China Trade as carried 
on at Canton and Kiachta. 


Lines audb^ssed to a Lady, 

On her Arrival from India with her Infant Daughter to he left in England ^or 
her Education. 

Fair daughter of a sunny clime. 

From o’er the ocean’s savage foar. 

Still blooming in thy summer’s prime. 

Welcome to our northern shore. 

O mildly blow its wintry blast, 

And softly fall its frozen shower. 

Around our gentle Indian guest. 

Who ne’er before has felt' their power ! 
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Friend of my bosom’s bosom-friend ! 

Though here thou mek’st not hearts so kind 
As greet thee in thy native land, 

So loved for all thou left’st behind ; 

Yet som^ who saw those happier hours. 

When bright arose thy nuptial morn. 

And Love had strew’d thy path with flowers— 
They will not leave thee here forkrn. 

Mother of beauty, yon rich East 
d)oes not contain so bright a gem 
As that which now adorns thy breast, 

Like rosebud on the parent stem. 

Though fated soon so wide to part. 

May He who rules o’er time and space. 
Restore l^er to a mother’s heart — 

Restore her to a s^e’s embrace ! 

When time has changed each infant grace 
To lovely w^oman’s perfect charms. 

There will he all the mother trace, 

Who clasps her in affection’s arms. 

Thife guarded by the Almighty hand. 

Amid the tempest and the storm. 

May both review th^nativ# land. 

In mind as lovely as in form I 

And soon that gloomy wintry sun. 

Whose frigid rays so dimly shine. 

Shall smile upon you, \5rhere, alone, 

A heart as true responds to thine. 

There heart meets heart no more to part j 
There mingle in the joyous tljjong, 

Whose happy days in pleasure’s maze, 

Ry Gunga’s waters ^ide along. 

Then Jhrewell, daughter of the East ! 

And ferewell Fortune’s early dream ! 

My voice is mute, my song has ceased 
On mighty Gunga’s sacred stream. 

When years have fled, and tears are shed 
O’er many a friend and friendship’s urn,— 
My heart will wander to that land 
To which I may no more return. 
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Voyage ox the Nile from Cairo to the Cataracts. 

[Having, in former Volumes of ‘The Oriental Herald,* given portions of Mr. Buckine;- 
ham's Unpublished Travels ; first in the Series entitled * Unpublished Manuscripts of a 
Traveller in the East,* commencing in vol. vi. p. 15, and ending in vol. xi. p. 545, which 
related chiefiy to the Mediterranean, Turkey, and Greece, and these being again continued 
iji the Series entitled ‘ Excursions on the Banks of the Nile,* which commenced in vol. xii. 
p. 393 , and ended in vo^. xiv. p. 41, including an account of Lower Egypt and the Delta, 
with Alexandria, Canopus, Sais, Tunis, Bubastes, Heliopolis, the Pyramids, and the Great 
Sphynx - — ic has been now determined to resume the thread of the Narrative, in tliis New 
Series, which will extend to Upper EgiTt and Nubia, and embrace all that was communi- 
cated on these countries in the late Lectures at Liverpool and Manchester, these Manu- 
Gcript Journals being, indeed, the only source from which these Lectures were composed.] 

No. L 

Arm-Bazaar — Uepartm^e from Cairo — Rnins of Memphis — Sepul- 
chres — 'Pyramids of Dastiour — Fertility of Egypt — 
Modern and Ancient Manners. 

* Cairo, October 28. 

Having completed the purchase of Oriental dresses for myself 
and servant, there remained only our arms and ammunition to pro- 
vide, to complete our equipment for the voyage. For this purpose 
we visited the Arm-Bazaar of Cairo, where the Turks, from their 
extreme fondness, or even passionf one might •say, for sabres, 
pistols, carbines, and other weapons in use among them, pass whole 
days in examining such i^s are for sale, commenting on their merits 
or defects, eulogizing the celebrity of the principal artists, and pro- 
nouncing on the year, the city, and the reign, of the ancient arms 
of India, Persia, Syria, and European Turkey, with a precision that 
could only be acquired by I3ng habit of examination. This is, in 
short, • a sort of national exhibition for the Turks, as much so as 
that of our public museums of painting and statuary for Europeans. 
As the latter assemble at the Vatican, the Louvre, or Somerset- 
house, to view the productions of the first masters, discuss the 
merits of their piecdl, and, like true connoisseurs, never express 
their approbation or censure Init in terms peculiar to the art ; so 
the former assemble in parties in the Arm-Bazaar — survey the 
superb sabres of Bagdad, Damascus, Ispahan, and Stamboul, '^ith 
a pleasure that is really enviable ; and, taking those which strike 
their eye from the pegs on which they are hung, they handle them 
with a feeling of enthusiasm — examine the waiter of their steel with 
an eye of criticism — discuss the devices and inscriptions near the 
hilt with a sort of military pedantry — speak of the fine curve of a 
blade with an ardour amounting to passion — ^and, flourishing it 
' h la Mamlouk,* decide on its deficiency or excess of weight, with as 
much precision, and as much confidence, as any European connois- 
seur would analyse the thermoraetrical temperature of a tint, to 
ascertain whether it was too warm or too cold for such a season 
and for such a sky. 
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From among the pistols, which vyied from forty-five to fifteen 
hundred piastres in price, we selected a pair of the most ordinary 
kind for my servant ; and of the sabres, which were valued at from 
twenty •five to three thousand piastres, a blade of Elfi Stamboul, at 
four hundred piastres, was selected for myself. To mount this 
blade with silver, and give it a handle of Rhinoceros* -horn, three 
hundred piastres more were necessary, which were thus divided j 
viz., 15 Spanish dollars to be melted down for the silver necessary, 
each current at 7 piastres, 105 ; — 2 Venetian sequins for gilding 
the whole, at 7^ piastres, 35 3 — for the Rhinoceros ’-horn, of which 
the handle is m^de, 100 j — and for the labour, and other necessary 
materials, 60 3 — forming a total of 300 piastres, and making the 
whole cost of the sabre 700 piastres, or about 30/. sterling. 

As no bullion is imported into this country, coiTi of every sort is 
thus melted down, for all the purposes far which gold and silver 
are required 3 and, since the metals of Spanish dollars and Venetian 
sequins are of the purest kind, the consumption of those coins here 
is considerable, none being perAiitted to be exported from the 
country, and every encouragement being given to their importation, 
for the purpose of mixing them wdth baser metals in the adulterated 
coinage of the country itself. 

On returning, in the evening, to our dwelling, and dressing in 
the Turkish garntents we had provided, I found them much more 
commodious than 1 had at first expected, and was pleased with the 
freedom they permitted in every movement of the body. 

Boolac, October 29. 

We embarked on board our boat, and at nine o’clock set sail on 
our voyage for Upper Egypt, our w^ple crew consisting of four 
Arab men, two boys, the Reis or ca^)tain, myself and servanti and a 
peasant of the country, to whom we had given a passage as a 
matter of charity. Our baggage consisted only of a small port- 
manteau of apparel, a cafass or cane-work chest, in which were 
contained our supply of biscuit, rice, coffee, &c., and a few cooking 
utensils. We were each armed wit}i a sabre and pistols, and each 
possessed a spare pipe to offer those who might visit us, as a sign of 
amity and peace. Our boat was about forty feet in length, by 
thitteen feet broad, and drew no more than twelve or fourteen 
inches water 3 and a matted cabin had been covered in on the 
^stic branches of the palm-tree, which arched from the opposite 
gunwales 3 so that,'’upon the whole, we were commencing the 
voyage with luxury, however contrarily we might finish it. 

Having a fine breeze from the northward, we stemmed the cur- 
rent of the Nile rapidly, at the rate of four miles an hour at least, 
while the stream ran three in mid-channel, increasing its rapidity 
on the rounding of projecting points, and lessening it proportionably 
in the curve of bays. The waters of the Nile had, at this period. 
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fallen about six feet, from the appearance of the perpendicular 
buildings on its banks, on wAich its most elevated line was visible ; 
but from the extraordinarily high state of the inundation, we had 
a prospect of finding, through all the voyage, sufficient water to 
navigate in. 

Passing between the light picturesque village of Gizeh, and the 
opposing ranges of shady sycamores which border the little fairy 
isle of Ilhoda, and leaving the ruined Babylon the Second, with its 
pointed arched aqueduct Jind the dilapidated palace of the Mekias 
on the left, we soon perceived the minarets of Cairo lessening to 
the view'. The grey ridge of the Mokattem, the»northern termi- 
nation of the Arabian chain of mountains, which skirt the eastern 
banks of the Tsile, presents here a fatiguing monotony (if prospect 
in that direction, relieved only by mausoleums of the same stone, 
erected on the most ^levatcd summit to some Mohammedan 
Saint. 

» 

Betw'ecn those dome-capped sepulchres cif Sheik Solyman and 
Sheik liman, and nearly opposite to Abousir and the Plain of 
Mummies, the eastern mountains present, towards the river, per- 
pendicular sides, which, for tw:o or three miles, are pierced with 
caverns, hew'ii out, unquestionably, by the hand of man, some 
having square, and others upright oblong entrances, of a large size. 
From the known practice of the ancient Egyptians, these caverns 
had been, most probably, excavated for the entombment of their 
dead, and, from the extent of space which they occupy, they seem 
to indicate the Necropolis of some once considerable city; as 
nothing short of an extensive settlement could have demanded such 
labours, and none but a rich and powerful people could have carried 
them into execution. % 

It vfes this idea, added to the ocular demonstration of our being 
now in the narrowe^ part of Egypt, on the boundaries of the 
Thebais, and this again strengthened by my recollection of Rerinell's 
able discussion of the position of Memphis, which induced a desire 
to land, for the purpose of cursorily examining the supposed site of 
that ancient seat of learning,* wealth, and empire ; and, the 
strong northern breeze had wafted us past the Greek convent, in 
less than an hour ana a half, wc landed just above it, on 4he 
western side of the Nile, about an hour before noon. 

From the water's edge we soon reached Moebannan, although 
we found some difficulty, from the intervenflon of canals, which 
often crossed our path, and obliged us to wind and turn round these 
numerous channels, which are led ofif from still greater ones for the 
purpose of irrigating the soil, until we could find a narrow part 
over which to leap ; as, in wading across them, one would sink 
deep into the soft mud which they deposit. I cannot forbear 
saying, it afforded me great satisfaction to find, in the very earliest 
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footsteps of our intended voyage, so great a conformity between the 
descriptions of the venerable historian I Herodotus, who was to be 
our guide, and the actual state of things at the present moment. It 
was a preliminary pledge of his integrity and fidelity of description, 
than which nothing could be more welcome amid the doubts and 
even aspersions which had been cast on his veracity, but which 
every successive extension of modern geographical knowledge suc- 
cessively removes. To the point in question : — the historian says, , 
' On his return to Egypt, after his conquests, Stsostris compelled 
the captives of the different nations he had vanquished to make 
those vast and numerous canals by which Egypt is intersected. »In 
consequence of their involuntary labours, Egypt, which was before 
conveniently adapted to those who travelled on horseback or in 
carriages, became unfit for both. The canals occur so often, and 
in so many directions, that to journey on horseback is disagreeable, 
in carriages impossible.’ — Euterpe, 108 . *’ 

Without supposing /,hese to be the identical canals thus described, 
since these are evidently of modern construction, they prove, at 
least, from their absolute necessity at present for the irrigation 
of the soil, how essential such an arrangement must have always 
been to distribute the waters of the rivers over the level plains ; 
and that, as the author of such a measure, Sesostris must have 
doubled the productions of his kingdom, solely by the labour of the 
captives who graced his cotHuests : which proves him to have 
been as great a statesman as a w'arrior, and to deserve, not only the 
character of a victorious sovereign, but one by far more valuable, 
the friend and father of his people. 

The village of Mochannan, which is composed of a few miserable 
huts only, is less than a mile in dir<^^t distance from the banks of 
the Nile 3 yet heaps of shapeless ruins extend even close, to the 
village, and in a manner encompass'it on three sides, the north, the 
west, and the south ; leaving the east towarc^he river to be covered 
by the inundation, on the retirement of which the ground is usually 
sown with com, dourra, and wheat. Around the immediate skirts 
of the village, and interspersed eveq among the huts, are fine clus- 
ters of palm-trees, which afford an Agreeable shade to the villagers 
themselves, and are alsp a source of profitt In our examination of 
th&se heaps of rubbish, the Arabs, who bad flocked around us from 
curiosity, told us that this was ^ Belled Pharaon, cadeem, cadeem,' 
or the City of Pharaoh, extremely ancient. 

Mochannan we proceeded onward to Metrahenny, on foot, 
DOt having been able to procure animals ; but our excursion was 
far from disagreeable, as we were occasionally sheltered from the 
heat of the sun by the extensive palm-groves which are scattered 
over this quarter ; and, by keeping more to the westward of the 
culUvated land, we avoided the numerous canals which intersect the 
plain toward the river. Those two villages lie from each other 
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north-east and south-west, at less than a league’s distance ; the 
latter being situated about mid^way between the foot of the Lybian 
mountains and the Nile,, or a mile and a half from each. About 
this village, also, but particularly to the southward, and on the edge 
of the Desert west of us, were extensive mounds and heaps of ruins; 
the whole of which, however, were so indistinct, that it was impos- 
sible to say whether they were the remains of temples, or* private 
dwellings ; the few masses of granite, marble, and common stone 
which we saw amoi^ them, being broken, mutilated, and shapeless, 
while the rest was reduced to a loose earth, scattered over with frag- 
ments of broken pottery, small pieces of porphyry, alfibaster, mar- 
ble, and red granite, in abundance, as at Alexandria. In some parts, 
towards the west, were small lakes, or pools of water, let in by the 
canals, and used as partial reservoirs ; but, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, are evident vestiges of the canal by which the city seemed to 
have been surrounded. * 

These extensive ruins, in the shape of mounds and building ma- 
terials indistinctly mingled, reach .#for upwards of five miles in 
length, and extend westward as far as the edge of the encompassing 
canal ; those on the east being most probably buried by the deposi- 
tions of the river left at every inundation, and otherwise removed 
by the cultivation of the soil ; but, throughout all this space, we 
could discover nothing like the foundation even of a building,— not 
a vestige to mark the spot where stood the magnificent edifices 
descril)^ by the ancient historians as having embellished this superb 
capital. The temples of Osiris, of V^ulcan, and of Venus, — ^the 
Serapiuni, Hippodromos, Squares, and Circus, — its celebrated white 
castle, which formed the military fortress of the Persians there, as 
well as the colossal statues, emljjematic sphynxes, towering obelisks, 
and sacred groves, with which the munificence of its kings adorned 
their profid and sumptuous capita! : — ^these were all now confusedly 
mingled in one common %eap, and could not but excite in the be- 
holder the most painful and humiliating sensations, when he saw to 
what a worthless pile of dust the labours of ages, the wisdom of 
science, and the wealth of empires^ were now r^uced I 

The immense quantity of pottery which covers the surface of the 
whole plain in which the ruins of Memphis lie, as well as the sum- . 
mits of the heaps into which they are formed, excite one’s curiosity 
to know whether the vessels in use for religious and domestic pur- 
poses could have been sufficient to have form^ them,— whether , 
pottery entered at all into the materials of their building,— or what 
other cause could have contributed to the production of such incon-. 
ceivable quantities of these fragments. Their preservation, while 
softer stones and unbaked bricks have mouldered into dust, they no 
doubt owe to their superior hardness ; but, as regards the original 
accumulation, Herodotus mentions a custom which may have con- 
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tributed to in no «inall degree, in Memphis at least. He says, 
in his * Thalia,’ vi. : 

* I shall now explain what is known to very few of those who 
travel in Egypt by sea. Twice in every year there are exported from 
Fhoenecia in particular, wines secured in earthen jars, none of w’hich 
jars are afterwards to be seen. The principal magistrate of every 
town is obliged to collect all the earthen vessels imported to the 
place where he resides, and send them to Memphis. The Mem- 
j^ians fill them with water, and afterwards trdnsport them to the 
Syrian deserts. Thus all the earthen vessels imported to the place, 
or carried into Egypt, and there carefully collected, are continually 
added to those in Syria.’ 

As, tfierefore, on the cessation of such a customary supply of 
water to tho Syrians of the desert, or on the destruction of Mem- 
phis itself, the wine in jars would probably continue to be sent from 
Greece and Phoenicia for some time afterwards, it would account 
for an increased accumulation of them, both at Memphis and at 
cither ancient cities of Egypt, Where these fragments are now so 
abundant. 

In his Philosophical Dissertations on the Egyptians and Chinese, 
M. de Pauw says : 

* Memphis was computed to be three leagues in circumference. 

TThis estimate \nust have ificluded the great ponds, now entirely 
filled up — ^ihe park, or acacia, sycamore, and palm-trees, planted in 
clusters — and all the royal mansion of the Pharaohs. It is known 
that the palace extended from one extremity of the town to the 
other; because most probably the seraglio, chapels, stables, and 
other outhouses, adjoined the principal dwelling. Memphis, how-» 
ever, augmented only in proportion as Thebes declined, and after- 
wards ceded, in its turn, to the increasing grandeur of Ptolelnais and 
Alexandria.’ H 

When the cities, therefore, which succeeded Memphis were 
themselves in ruins, as is now the case, one could not wonder at the 
destruction of the eldest of them ^ being so complete. 

' The literary question relative to the true site of Memphis; — since 
l^octoTS Shaw and Nurden, with most of the learned in Europe, had 
it at Giza,— whilg Maillei, Pococke,' Niebhur, Bruce, and 
Brown, had aH fixed it in^ts present position, — has been so ably set 
{0^ rest by the discussion of Rennell, whose investigation is com- 
and whose authorities are decisive and indisputable, that it 
it/wdll not probably be agitated again. 

* Herodotus, when speaking of the inundations of the Nile, says,*— 
'Euterpe,* 97, — ' As long as the flood continues, vessels do not con- 
fix themselves to the channel of the river, but traverse the fields 
aaid plains. They who go from Naucratis to Memphis, pass by the 
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Pjrramids : this, however, is not the usual course, which lies through 
the point of the Delta, and th^ city of Circasoras/ Pliny also says, 
—(lib. XXX vi. 12 ) — * The Pyramids are seated between Memphis 
and the Delta.’ Consequently, by both of these authorities. Memphis 
was situated above, that is, to the southward, of the Pyramids. 

The Antonine Itinerary gives twenty- four Roman miles between 
Heliopolis and Memphis, of which twelve are taken up between 
Heliopolis and Bal^lon. The former of these places is universally 
allowed by travellers to have been at Matarea, where, amongst other 
remmns, an obelisk is standing ; and the latter is presumed to have 
been at Fostat, or Old Cairo, where the canal attribated to Trajan 
led out of the Nile, according to the authority of Ptolemy, and 
where a canal still exists. These places are distant from eifch other 
about eight and a half geographical miles in direct distance, an- 
swering to twelve Roman miles, allowing for the windings of the 
road. ^ 

The site of Mempliis, then, ought to be 8| geographical miles 
from Fostat, or I7 from Heliopolis, through Fostat 5 con- 
sequently, its general position is on all hands allowed to be 
on the south of the Pyramids, since these are not more than 
three or four miles to the south of the parallel of Fostat 3 and, fol- 
lowing the authorities of Strabo and Pliny, in addition to that of the 
Itinerary, the particular positions may be ascertaii^d. It may be 
necessary to remark, that, as Memphis is said to have been a city 
of 150 stadia, or fourteen English miles, in circumference, and that, 
as it probably extended along the bank of the Nile four or five 
miles, and, inland from it, two or more, it may be difficult to apply 
the distances given. It is, however, roost probable that the mea- 
sures in the Roman Itinerary Upply to the centre of Memphis 3 as 
it appeajs to have been the practice of the Romans to reckon the 
miliaria from the centre of Rome. And again, the measiures of 
Pliny and of Strabo are likely to have been from the extremity of 
the city towards the Pyramids, when they spoke of the space between 
the Pyramids and Memphis. Ptolemy, perhaps, reckoned his lati- 
tude and longitude from the cen^. 

Pliny says that the Pyramids were 6 Roman miles from Mem- 
phis : Strabo, 40 stadia 3 and, as his stades are of 700 to a deir 
gree, the mean of the two accounts will be about 4j geographical 
miles 3 and if to these be added 1^ more to the centre of the city, we 
have an aggregate of 5| miles, which will inteissect the line of dis- 
tance from Fostat and Heliopolis, at a point somewhat less than 
three miles to the N.N.E. of Saccara, two miles from the pre- 
sent western bank of the Nile, and in a S.E. direction from the 
Pyramids. 

It appears, then, that Menof, Menf, or Menouf, which is rather 
a position than a village, as perhaps referring to the site of the 
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latest remains of Memphis, lies within half a mile, and that to the 
N.E. of the position above pointed o^t by the meeting of the two 
lines of distance from Fostat and the Pyramids. And that this Menf 
is on the site of Memphis, there is little doubt 5 since Abulfeda 
describes the situation of that capital, which existed as a consider- 
able place so late as the seventh century, when Egypt was con- 
quered by the Mohammedans. This author says that it stood at a 
short day’s distance from Cairo 5 and, as the site of Menf may be 
taken at 14 road miles from Cairo, it agrees tery well. To this 
may be added, that Mons. Malllet, Dr. Pococke, Mr. Bruce, and 
Mr. Browne, pgree that there are remains on the spot which pvove 
the existence of a former city. 

We may surely rest the proof of the position of Memphis here ; 
and it is -vqry extraordinary how an idea ever came to be enter- 
tained that it was situated at Gizeh. The iWords of Herodotus alone 
ought to disprove it 5 as well l^se which have been already quoted, 
as in ' Euterpe,’ 99/. where Ire ‘says, that " it was situated in the 
narrowest part of Egypt.’ Let s ny one cast his eyes on the map of 
that country, and he will see that this description cannot accord with 
any place below the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

It is very uncertain whether, in the time of Herodotus, the Nile 
ran exactly in the same bed it now does in the part about INIemphis. 
It is certain tha|{ Pliny says, the Nile ran at the distance of 4 Roman 
miles only from the Pyramids, which seems unlikely, as Memphis 
was half as far again from them ^ although there is no question but 
that the Nile, in early times, ran between the site of Memphis and 
the Pyramids. This, however, must have been previous to the 
foundation of Memphis, and before the operation which is described 
by Herodotus, and which appearance# abundantly justify. He says, 
^Euterpe,’ 99 ; ^ 

' Menes, as I was informed, effectually jdetached the ground on 
which Memphis stands from the water. Before this time, the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy mountain on the side of Africa. But 
this prince, by constructing a bank at the distance of 100 stadia 
from Memphis, towards the south; .diverted the course of the Nile, 
and led it, by means of a new canal, through the centre of the 
iponntaiDs. And, even at this present period, under the dominion 
of the Persians, this artificial channel is annually repaired, and regu- 
larly ddended. If the river were here once to break its banks, the 
town of Memphis* would be inevitably ruined. It was the same 
Menes, who, upon the solid ground thus rescued from the water, 
first built the town now known by the name of Memphis, which 
is situated in the narrowest part of Egypt. To the north and the 
west of Memphis he also sunk a lake communicating with the river, 
which, from the situation of the Nile, it was not possible to effect 
towards the east.’ 
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To all these evidences, already more than sufficient to remove 
every doubt on the question o^the site of this ancient and celebrated 
capital of the Pharaohs, may be added the circumstance of its being 
completely environed with sepulchres, both on the desert sands^ 
which encompass it towards Lybia, and in the extensive excavations 
which appear in the opposite cliffs of the Arabian mountains, con- 
formably to the Egyptian law, preserved by Plato, which declares 
that no person should he buried in any spot capable of bearing a 
tree : a custom worthy of admiration in such a land as Egypt, and 
which seems never to have been infringed on by the ancient pos- 
sessors of the country. In short, a spot surrounded by the pyra- 
midical mausoleums of its kings and nobles — occuf>ying a plain, 
which, from the countless number of the dead that have been 
yielded up by its sepulchral caverns, has obtained the appellation of 
the Plain of Mummies : while, on the opposite side • of the river 
which washed its easterif shores, is another Necropolis, that would 
alone have sufficed, for Centuries, ^tf^ntain the dead of a populous 
city 3 — such a spot bears around ii inconteslible evidences of its 
having been once the site of a powerful and thickly-peopled capital. 
The remark of Plutarch, that Abydos and Memphis were preferred 
to all other places for interment, although it may account for the 
immensity of scale on which the cemeteries of this latter city, are 
found to exist, must, at the same time, be admitted as another sa-* 
tisiactory proof of the position of the city itself, which they may be 
naturally supposed to have encompassed; the living multitudes 
being enclosed within a Necropolis, more extensive in space, and 
even more thickly peopled, than the gay and crowded capital which 
the living inhabited ! 

The reflections suggested 1^ thus witnessing the complete anni- 
hilation of so renowned a sear of learning, wealth, and power, were 
fidl of ^rrow : the habitations o£ the living seemed mingled with 
the dust of those who reared them, to teach posterity the vanity of 
human hopes 3 while the gigantic monuments of the departed 
great, and the humbler chambers of the forgotten poor, still re- 
mained — as if to combine with that lesson the silent proof of man's 
irrevocable destiny. 

On the Nile, Oct. 30. 

After the fatigue of our excursion to the ruins of Memphis, 
I reposed so soundly that I was awakened only by the warmth 
of the rising sun beaming full in my face as 1 slept. It was still 
calm 3 and, as we could make but a slow prog^ss upwards against 
the stream of the Nile, I quitted the boat, and, accompanied by the 
Reis, walked a few miles from the banks of the river to observe the 
Pyramids of Dashour, which were immediately before us. 

The country around us, being hemmed in by the mountains and 
desert sands on both sides of the majestic stream, as if to confine 
the expansion of its fertilizing waters within restricted bounds, cor- 
responds faithfully with the description given of this God of Rivers 
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by the Chief Priest, Achoreus, when entertaining Caesar at the ban* 
quet of Cleopatra, in Alexandj^a : 

‘ Mountains and deserts Nature’s hand provides; 

To bank thy too luxurious river’s sides ; 

As in a vale thy current she restrains. 

Nor suffers thee to spread the Libyan plains : 

At Memphis first free liberty ^she yields, 

And lets thee loose to float the thirsty fields.’ — Luca:t. 

Denon has given a drawing of those Pyramids of Dashour, in his 
thirteenth plate of engravings, calling them ^ The Pyramids of 
Saccarahj* in which he must have been misinformed, as these are 
a detached group, four or five miles to the southward of those of 
Saccarah, and easily distinguished from them by their larger size, 
the peculiarity of the shape of one among them, and the diflference 
of the materhils of another. The first of this group, comparing it on 
the spot with my remembrance of the gre^t Pyramid of Gizeh, can- 
not be less than five hundred breadth ^t the base, round which 
the sands of the desert have IHI^ted in the same way •, its eleva- 
tion is, however, less in proper^, ion to its base than in those of 
Gizeh, but its angles are evidently less injured and decayed. The 
second has the peculiarity which Denon describes, of closing ip at 
the top with a sloping line 3 so that its sides, instead^of ascending 
An a*pure pyramidical form, partake something of the nature of the 
Saracenic dome, by rounding inwards, about midway iip from its 
base, and termifiating in a more acute angle at the summit. The 
one which he describes as nearer to the Nile, and which the plate 
places on the very water's edge, is at least five miles from the* 
river; it is of the most irregular shape, and dark colour, being 
built of a brown hardened earth, or what is generally termed soil- 
baked bricks, the falling away of w[uch has surrounded its base 
with their mouldered fragments. A number of smaller pjvramids 
are scattered round in ruins ; but, \hough they are in general built 
upon the same .proportional dimensions of form as those at Gizeh, 
the stones of which they are composed are not more than one-fourth 
of the size* used there ; nor could I perceive among them any whose 
sides presented the appearance of an opening. They are all beyond 
the line of cultivation, and are surrounded on every side by the 
sands of the desert. 

Monsieur De Pauw, in his ^ Philosophical Dissertations on the 
Egyptians and Chinese,' has offered the most satisfactory argu- 
"ments in proof of these multiplied and enormous masses of build- 
ings having been elected for some other end than that of facilitat- 
ing astronomical observations ; though he does not appear to me 
to have been equally happy in his attempts to substitute the idea of 
their being simply monuments erected in honour of the Being 
who enlightened the universe, to the exclusion of their use as se- 
pulchres. The undisputed fact of their being all most securely 
closed, — their situation, encompassing the royal city, and built upon 
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the unproductive sands, conformable to the law which forbad inters 
ment in a cultivable soil, — a^d the ^istence of a sarcopha^s in 
the one that has been opened, — would all tend to confirm the idea 
of their having been regal sepulchres, and at the same time account 
also for their being found in the neighbourhood of Memphis only, 
and nowhere else throughout all Egypt j a dififerent taste or fashion 
having led to the. magnificent excavations which form the tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes. Had they indeed been monuments erected in 
honour of their ahief deity, Osiris, as has been suggested, they 
would have been as widely scattered over the land in which his 
worship prevailed, as are the temples whose vestiges still remain 
along the borders of the Nile j nor would such a prolusion of monu- 
ments to the Divine Being, all of the same description, have been 
thus clustered together on the barren sands, any more tfian those 
superb edifices which were reared in honour of the gods they adored, 
and which were as exteAsive in their positions, from the frontiers 
of Ethiopia to the borders of th^|||||L as they were varied in their 
sizes, their forms, and their dec0HR)ns. • 

It is singular enough that this writer, De Paiiw, has himself 
noticed the first of these Pyramids, under a name which no one 
else would certainly conceive to imply a monument erected to the 
Author of all Good, and which could only have arisen from some 
misconception, In endeavouring to disprove their eligibility for as- 
tronomical purposes, he says, ‘ It should be remarked that the 
Egyptians observed no determined proportions between the breadth 
of the base and the height of the Pyramids ; and, as their dimen- 
sions varied so considerably, no idea could be had of having re- 
course to them, in order to find out the equinoctial days. The 
Pyramid, called El Haram el Kebeer el Kouhli by the Arabs, has a 
base much broader in proportion to its height, than the Great Pyramid 
of MAiphis.* The fact is certain j but this name, which literally 
signifies ^ The great robber of the upper country, could only have 
been an answer to some ill understood question, proposed, perhaps, 
by some traveller who did not understand Arabic 3 or, possibly 
an evasive reply of some eccentric peasant to a demand made in a 
moment of petulance, and committed to the journal of the inquirer 
without knowing its meaning. 

It w’as nearly noon when we returned from our excursion to these 
Pyramids of Dashour, and not an air of wind was yet stirring 5 the 
Arabs, however, towed us along the western shore for three or 
four hours, until we reached the little village of Cafr labt, when, the 
wind springing u[) southerly, we were obliged to bring up, and moor 
to the bank, in company with several other boats who were bound 
upward, on the same course as ourselves. 

I had already dined on a rice pilau, and exchanged pipes with 
the Reis, or Egyptian Captain, a tranquil and venerable old man, 
punctual in his ablutions and prayers, and fond of stroking his 
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white beard with great gravity of countenance, which was all that 
I yet knew of him ; and, as h^ffered^ to accompany me, we walked 
together over the village, and even entered into some of the dwell- 
ings there. The women were less scrupulous of showing their 
faces than 1 had before found them, the children less afraid of ap- 
proaching strangers, and every thing wore a greater appearance o£ 
amity 3 but the same filth, the same poverty, the same wretched- 
ness every, where prevailed. Their huts were only walled dung- 
hills, in which single inclosure, without bed, nuit, or covering of 
any kind, lay frequently a family of eight or ten in number on the 
damp earth 3 to which might be added the occasional visits* of 
sheep, goats, ftiwls, pigeons, fieas, and mosquitoes. The males, 
from the age of ten to twenty, were all employed in the cultivation 
of the ground, and in watering it from the Nile 3 the females, be- 
tween the same ages, in carrying burthens, and in the performance 
of all the inferior offices of labour, for thi&ir husbands or fathers f 
and the children, from the TtfUtjffdnt of their walking alone, until 
the period of their being capa^e of assisting in the duties of the 
field, were occupied in collecting* the dung of animals while yet 
warm on the earth, and moulding it into cakes, which, being dried 
in the sun, forms their only fuel, as Egypt produces but little wood, 
except the palm tree, and this is carefnlly preserved for the dates it 
supplies 5 while the charcoal from Mount Sinai, and other parts, 
can only be pro(jiired as a luxury by the rich. The whole pro- 
perty of these oppressed and degraded beings, moveable and im- 
moveable, seldom exceeds, for a whole family, the amount of 
twenty piastres — less then a guinea sterling. Of furniture or 
utensils, they have none beyond a kettle for cooking, some large 
jars for 'water, and a few vessels for butter, milk, &c. The hus- 
band is well clad if be can procure (a coarse browm goat’s hair 
shirt of his own weaving, and a w^hite cotton cap for the (head 3 
a simple blue chemise, with a square piece of the same kind 
thrown over the^ead, comprises all the wardrobe of the wife 3 and 
few of the children of either sex, before the age of eight or ten 
years, know any thing of the burthen of being dressed, or of wear- 
ing garments of any description. 

One of the most interesting subjects on which the mind can em- 
plqy itself, when traversing a country renowned for its celebrity in 
history, is the comparison of its modern with its ancient manners, 
and the tracing out such deviations and coincidences as may most 
forcibly arrest the attention. It was thus that the features given 
of the early Egyptians by the diflFerent writers of antiquity were 
frequently recalled to my remembrance by some remaining trait 
which 1 occasionally perceived among their descendants 3 more 
particularly those minute yet striking characteristics preserved of 
them by their most copious and faithful historian, Herodotus : 

' The Egyptians,’ says he, * born under a climate to which no 
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other can be compared^ possessing a river, differing in its nature 
and properties from all the rivears of the world, are themselves dis- 
tinguished from the^ rest of mankind by the singularity of their in- 
stitutions and their manners. In this country the women leave to 
the men the management of the loom in the retirement of the 
house, while they themselves are engaged abroad in the business of 
commerce. Here the men carry burthens on their heads, the wo- 
men on their shoulders 3 the women stand up to do that for which 
the men stoop. The offices of nature are performed at home 3 but 
they eat their meals publicly in the streets. In vindication of this 
they -assert, that those things which, though necessary, are un- 
seemly, are best done at home 3 but whatever has no shame at- 
tached to it should be done openly. Other nations will no;t suffer 
animals to approach the place of their repast 3 but in Egypt they 
live promiscuously with the people. They knead their Qough with 
their feet, whilst in the removal of mud and dung they do not 
scruple to use their hands.* — ^Euterp^|||| 5 , 3 ff. 

At present the freedom of the Egyptian women, and their occu- 
pation in the business of commerce, is principally restrained by the 
inffuence of the Mohammedan religion 3 although they still possess 
the same disposition to manage their husbands* affairs, and evince 
it on every possible occasion, when called on to assist in the sale of 
the products of their harvest, the barter of their flocks and poultry, 
or their necessary transactions in the public fairs and bazaars. The 
burtheirs of the men are still carried on the head, and those of the 
women, particularly the water-jars of immense weight and size, on 
the shoulders 3 the former still stoop on certain occasions, and the 
latter fulfil the same purposes while standing 3 and, while to other 
duties are given a becoming jirivacy, they still affect to eat in 
public, both because it is an act of which none should be ashamed, 
and becaffse they conceive it to display an openness of hospitality, 
and to imply a tacit invitation to all who ^ass by to partake of their 
humble fare. Their animals, of every kind, still live promiscuously 
with the people 3 and, though 1 am not aware of their continuing to 
knead the dough with their feet, they still employ their hands with- 
out scruple in the removal^f mudknd dung. 

Nothing can exceed the fertility of every portion of this part of 
Egypt, within the range of the river*s inundation 3 for, wherever^ 
the swelling waters spread, vegetation seems spontaneous, and de- 
mands but little aid from the hand of labour 3 less,' perhaps, than 
in any other country on the face of the globe. Volney has there- 
fore well observed, that 

' Toute Texistence physique et politique de I'Egypte depend du 
Nil : lui seul subvient k ce premier besoin des 6tres organises, le 
besoin de Teau, si fr^quemment senti dans les climats chauds, si 
vivement irrit^ par la privation de cet Element. Le Nil seul, sans le 
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secours d'un del avare de pluie, port partout Taliment de la vege* 
tation } par un sejour de trois moil; il Timbibe d'une somme d'eau 
capable de lui suffire le reste de Tann^e. Sans son debordement^ on 
ne pourroit cultiver qu’un terrain tres-born^^ et avec de soins tres* 
dispendieux ^ et Ton a raison de dire qu’il est la mesure de Tabon- 
dance de la prosperit^^ de la vie.' 

Nor are the testimonies of the ancients less descriptive of its 
modern state, whether we regard the acknowledged bounty of 'its 
waters, so often alluded to by Moses and the dhrliest historians of 
the Jews ; the threats of barrenness, contrasted with its astonishing 
fertility, in the lofty denunciations of the Hebrew Prophets ; its 
fame, so often ebaunted by the Bards of Greece, from Hesiod and 
the father of the Epic song, to the humblest muse that ventured to 
re-echo or repeat their strains ; or the latter efforts of Roman verse^ 
from the I^antuan flatterer of Augustus^ and his polished contem- 
poraries, to the poet who noU^ared to espouse the cause of liberty 
against the mighty jCssar, jH*rear a monument to its defender 
i^mpey, whom Lentulus, afite^. his defeat at Pharsalia, thur^- 
dsmees ; ' ’ : .V 

* Abounding Egypt shall receive thee yet, ' ’ 

And yield, unquestion’d, a secure retreat. 

By nature strengthen’d with a daugerom^laid. 

Her syrts and untried channels guard Jr land; 

Rich in the fatness of her plenteous 
She plants her only confidence in Nile.’ 

Lucan, Book vIII. 

In directing my inquiries to the subject of the tenure on which 
the people held their lands, I found an Albanian soldier in the vil- 
lage who spoke Italian, from whom we received much information, 
in addition to what bad been conftnunicated to us by the Arabs 
themselves in their own houses. ,1 learnt from these that tihe whole 
soil was the property of the Pasha, who farmed out every district to 
such Turks as might be found to offer an adequate price for them^ 
investing these military chiefs with unlimited power to remunerate 
themselves by any means which might appear most eligible to 
them 5 and warranting every act gf tyranny which they might com- 
mit, in order to wrest from the country a fortune for themselves. 
JThe established rate of rents for the lands in the neighbourhood of 
this village was fifteen piastres per harvest for every plot of twenty 
feet square j and, this harvest occurring regularly twice in the year, 
the revenue yields by so disproportionate a tribute was •immense. 
Nothing, indeed, but the extreme fertility of the soil, and the cheap- 
ness of living, from the poor and miserable sustenance of the inha- 
bitants, could enable them to pay it. Yet, far from being satisfied 
with a tribute so ample, these barbarous despots furnish themselves 
with every species of provision for their household without pay- 
ment j and even warrant the most insolent robberies and abuses by 
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th^r licentious soldiery, who practise on the peasantry every specm 
of cruelty and oppression whic|| man can exercise upon his f^ow. 

It is as painful as it is surprising to behold a land thus teentin# 
y/fiih plenty, and a crowded population, subjected to a scatterS 
horde of tyrants, whose forces are, in every point of view, contempt 
tible, and whom, beneath the guidance of an intelligent leader, the 
people might sweep utterly away between the rising and the setting 
sun 5 buti born in slavery, they neither know nor value freedom, and 
are satisfied with bdlieving that they outwit their oppressors by neg- 
lecting as much as possible the culture of the soil ; on which prin- 
cipld*, they often suffer castigation, want, and all the ipconveniences 
of persecution, with pride and firmness, if they can thereby secure 
from the rapacity of their tyrants a hidden treasure that tlfey dare 
not themselves ever openly enjoy. It is the same, too, with their 
buildings ; they raise walL^ of mud, and cover them with roofs of 
straw, to answer the temporary pun>ose of their own existence. 
Their children must labour for tbefimves, and build their own ha- 
bitatioris j those of the parents b^ng so fragile, that, but for thb 
climate, they would be inadequate to serve even the present genera^ 
tion, as the mildest April shower that England ever sees would melt 
whole villages by its fall, so that every trace of them would be lost 
in the vegetation that would soon cover the surface of its prolific 
mud. 

All that one beholds, in short, in this den of slavery, guarded by 
brutal,’ ignorant, and unfeeling monsters, is calculated to oppress the 
heart with sadness, when it forces on the mind, by the power of its 
melancholy contrast, a remembrance of its ancient grandeur, wealth, 
and happiness, either under the government of its early monarchs, 
or in the brilliant reigns of th9 Ptolemies, when 

• Jove’s favourites, heaven^rotected at their birth. 

Held the bright sceptre o’er the subject earth. 

While, rising from the rich, prolific shower. 

Wide plenty waved, and myriads bless’d their power. 

Secure from ravages or. slaughtering arms. 

The rustics reap’ithe produce of their farms ; 

Pastured their Was whei:% Nile overflows the coast. 

Nor fear’d the navies of th’ invading host.’ 

Theocritus, Id. 17. • 

On returning to our bark, we found that a misunderstanding bad 
taken place, which, if aggravated, would pfobalj^y have terminated 
unpleasantly, but which, by a lucky accident of the moment, bad the 
best effect. Some insolent Turks, who were in one of the boats 
that were moored near to us, after rising from their sun-set prayers 
and washings, had been very liberal in their abuse of my servant, 
and continued to reproach us, as infidels, with being the cause of the 
calm that prevailed, and retarded their progress. The young Greek,, 
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who spoke the language of the Turks with great fluency^ had re- 
plied to them with more warmth thS 4 i prudence^ and the quarrel had 
already drawn a crowded circle round our boat. We pushed through 
them^ however^ amid their vociferations of the foulest kind^ of which 
&w people are more liberal. A large meteor was just falling in the 
lur : their extreme ignorance and astrological superstition induced 
me to take advantage of the moment^ and, pointing towards it with 
an air of forced gravity, I pronounced, in a lengthened and solemn 
tone, the name of 'Allah!’ They regarded tke extinction of the 
meteor with silence, and gazed on me with a stare of stupid inquiry. 
We had scarcely stepped into our boat, however, before a light air 
of wind, sweeping tdong the river from the northward, enabled us 
to make sail : and, accoi^ing to their own confession, which both our 
Beis and my servant heard, some were disposed to believe that I had 
demanded this double proof from heaven, namely, the extinction of 
the meteor, and the springing up of the^breeze, of my not having 
merited their accusation 5 whlte«others insisted that it was a species 
of magical power wlbich 1 had bossessed from the devil, and tha^ 
it ought rather to be con^derea as a proof of their being origindljl 
right in supposing me to command an infernal influence over the 
winds themselves. Our own crew even began to talk of this event ; 
and this circumstance, joined to the consideration of my going to see 
the ruins of antiquity, which they believe to have been the work of 
magicians, so strengthened the suspicion of my being one of that 
mysterious order, that it was little short of absolute belief, more 
particularly as they had often noticed my being provided with books, 
maps, and charts, as well as with instruments of a kind they had 
never before seen. Its effect, however, was of the happiest kind on 
all parties 5 for, whether 1 held my commission from above or below, 
they were unanimous in considering^e as a controller of nature, 
and ^ery peaceably submitted. Jt was the first time ofrmy ever 
having been vested with the honours due to supernatural powers ; 
and, perhaps, 1 never could have received them in a moment of 
greater need than the present, wh^ the impressioB they created had 
served to check the influence of fiinaticism, haughtiness, and fe- 
rocity. *r 

We continued to make but walow progress, from the frequency of 
the boat’s grounding, although the clearness of the evening, and the 
bright moonlight, would have enabled our crew to keep sufficiently 
near the shore to avoid the greatest strength of the current, without 
approaching it so Close as to get aground ; but all reasoning with 
them on this point was useless. They were convinced that it was 
impossible to proceed upon the Nile by night ; and, when the moon 
had set, though it was still quite clear with a bright star-light, we 
again made fast, by mooring to the shore of a small island in the 
middle of the stream, there to await the break of day. 
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. Before I slept, I exchanged pipes with the Reis, at his desire, and 
profited by this opportunity toi describe to him something of sea« 
navigation, as he saw so much peril and difficulty in river-sailing. 
But, though he had lived upon the water for nearly half a century, 
yet he had never once seen the sea •, his voyages being confin^ 
entirely to the Nile, of which he considered himself one of the oldest 
and most experienced pilots. Our conversation was, therefore, of 
that description, in which it would be difficult to say whether his 
surprise at the sinQilest facts, or my amusement at witnessing it, 
was the greatest. 


To Depart is Better. 

• 

Sue said she would th^t ahe were dead, 
For that this world was full of strife. 

And all the transient hopes had fled 
That once conferr*d a charm on life. 

I ask'd her if she, then, could leave 
The green earth, and her soul unwed 

From all its tender ties, nor grieve 
At parting ? ‘ Yes, I could,* she said? 

I did not — for I could not-— chide 
The hopeless maid when she preferr'd 
" That place where man is deified. 

To this where human monsters herd. 

• 

I My heart was full ^ l^ut, though 1 knew 
Her accusations of the earth 

Were all by sad experience true, 

1 treated them with seeming mirth. 

And is there none, I ask'd, can give 
A happier colour to thy fate. 

And make thee yet desire to live 
To some far-distant future date ? 

Then with a conscious look 1 gazed 
On her pale cheek, and sought reply ; 

Her dark blue eyes to heaven she raised. 
And answer’d : ' None ; I'd rather die !* 

Ahis ! and is the teeming earth 
A parent so perversely blest. 

To give to fairest children birth. 

For whom she has no mother's breast ? 


Qvxvis. 
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' Implora pace* 

One draiight> kind Fairy ! from that fountain deepi 
To lay the ^antoins of a haunted breast. 

And lone anections, which are ^efs, to steep 
In the cool honey-dews of dreamless rest ; 

And from the soul the lightninj^-marks to lave— 

One draught of that sw€et wave ! 
Yet, mortal, pause ! — within thy mind is laid 
Weidth, gather^ long and slowly ; thoughts divine 
Heap' that fiillSeasure-house ; and thou hast made 
^The gems of many d spirit’s ocean thine : 

*5hall the dark waters to oblivion bear 
^ A p) 7 amid so fair i 

Pour from the fount ! and let the 'draught efface 
All the vun lore by Memory’s pride amass’d. 

So it but; sweep along the torrent’s trace. 

And fin the hc&ow channels of the past I 
And from ho^om^a inmost-folded leaf 

Haze the one master-grief ! 

Yet pause once more ! AQ, all thy soul hath known. 
Loved, fhlt, rejoiced in, from its grasp must fade ! 

Is there no voice whose kind, awtdtaiiiiig tone, 

A sens^oC spring-time in thy heart hath made i 
No eye whose glwce thy day-dreams would recall ? 

Think — wouldst thou part with all 2 

FUl with forgetfulness ! — there are, there are 
Voices whose music 1 have loved too well ; ^ 

Fyes of deep gentleness ^ but they are £ar. 

Never, oh I never in my home to dwell ! 

Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul-^" 

Fill high*the oblivious bowl I 

Yet pause again !-^with Memory wilt thou cast 
The undying Hgus-away, of Memory born i 
Hope of rdunl99w|rt -to heart at last, ^ 

No recess do^lt^f^i^veen, no rankling thorn k , 
Wouldst thou ernse^ reepvfis of delight. 

That md|s such viricms hf^t i 

Fill 5^th forgetfulness,, fill high 1 — ^yel stay— 

Tls from the past we shadow forth the land, 
l^ere smiles long lost again shall light our way. 

And the sonFs friends be wreathed in one bright hand : 
Pour the sijfeei waters back on their oivn rill — 

I MUST remember still ! 

For THEIR sake, for the dead — ^whose image nought 
May dim within the temple of my breast. 

For their love’s sake, which now no earthly thought 
May shake or trouble with its own unrest. 

Though the past haunt me as a spirit^— yet 
1 ask not to forget ! 


F. HiMANa. 



The Tea Monopoly. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the expediency 
of depriving the East India Company of its exclusive privileges at 
the expiration of the Charter, or of entering into some arrangement 
respecting them before that time, it must be admitted, on all hands, 
that there is no pretext of policy or justice for removing any checks 
'which may be placed on their abuse, or for extending them beyond 
their -strict letter by forced and arbitrary constructions^ In a*paper 
published in ' The Oriental Herald’ for last December, we en- 
deavoured to show, by reference to official documents, and •by ar- 
guments raised upon them, that the commercial policy of Le^en- 
hall- street is directly opposed to the commercial policy of Whitehall, 
and that the restrictions on the Chinese trade and4he traffic in tea 
were of a nature to embarrass our«colonial system, and to exclude 
from the carrying trade of Europe the merchants and shipowners of 
Great Britain. When the laws which secured those monopc^ies to . 
the Company were enacted, we have shown that Government wat 
not conscious of the immense importance of the grant, and that the 
inconveniences which have since resulted from it were not in their 
contemplation. It certain^, does seem to us that, in a matter of such 
vast importance to the imiastry and prosperity of thetcountry, some 
method ought to be devised to prevent the full completicm of that 
ruin which the prodigality of ISIS must inevitably create. That the 
Government of 1891 were of this opiidon is clear, from the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Canning al^ the Directors ; and we are 
sure that all well-informed and impartial men will agree, that the 
new system of trade will have no fiur trial until, by concessions 
from thePCompany, or by the omnipotence of Parliament, our Asia- 
tic commerce be placed on the same fopti^ as that the rest of 
the world. 

We wish we could discover,^ hi and declarations of 

the present Government, seme symptofiblf^a^erence to the policy 
of their former c^lectgues, some ^^ound of hope that the blessings 
derivable from extended intercourse with Asia were no longer to 
filter in scanty rivulets through the house in LeadenfaSllrStreet f 
and that, instead of consjpirlng unth the Company to defraud the 
public, and seeking apologies and constructions to secure from the 
niost trifling invasion a monopedy at variance wifh the general po- 
licy of the empire, their subordinate officers had evinced some incli- 
nation to givejo the population of these countries the full benefit of 
the law as it stands, and to affix such a meaning to the kiopholes 
and ambiguities which the lawyers might have left in the text of 
the Charter, as might be wnducivc, through extended trade, to^ the 
general comfort of this people. 
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We have often had occasion to insist, in this Journal, on the com- 
paratively trifling progress, of late y^rs, observable in the consump- 
tion of tea. Notwithstanding the prodigious increase of population, 
it appears that, although the use of other articles of economical 
beverage, such as beer and coffee, has, during the last twenty years, 
l^n stationary, there is little sensible advance in the consumption 

tea. No person can live six months in England without being 
fully convinced that the infusion of this plant remains almost the 
only luxury enjoyed by a great proportion of our population ; and 
we all know that the revenue of the country is as much concerned 
in its extensive use as the happiness and morals of the people.* We 
have seen, in former Numbers of * The Oriental Herald,* that the 
Sing’s jGrovernment have recently been humble suitors^ to the 
Directors of the East India Company for increased facilities for the 
mportation'of this very article, and that the reftisal of the Company 
to accede to the^ reasonable demands add just application was, six 
years ago, the subject of much*remonstrance and expostulation on 
the part of committ&s of both Houses of Parliament. 

The ^ly legislators for the East India Company, in the midst of 
the pfoftision and extravagance of their successive grants, not 
altogether unmindful of the interests of the people of Engl^ ‘ . The 
first charter of the Company, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
power to put an end to it on giving two years’ notice, if it was found 
not to be condccive to tbe profit of the Crown and realm 5 and from 
that time downwards, the interests of the people of this Countryhave 
always the object of special and distinct provisions, later times, 

the benefit likely to arise to the lower orders of the community by 
introducing ati agreeable and wholesome substitute for fermented 
liquors, was distinctly foreseen ; and^ in all the acts of the last four 
reigns, special enactments may be found to secure this vitally im« 
portant object. * * 

' . Thus, by tte IBth sectum of the Act of Geo. II., 'in order to 
keep the price of tea in Ais kii^om upon an equality with the 
price thereof in oth^ n^digld^rii^countries of Eui^pe,’ a power 
was reserved to the Treasury to |;ermft Its importatirni 'from any 
ports of Europe,* when its price should exceed that marked in 
the foreign quotations.t 

* The 14 Geo^ VI., <^4, s. 3., repeats, word for word, the provision 
to license private trwrs to import teas, in case the East India 
Cennpany should neglect to import a sufficient quantity to keq» the 
prices on an equality with those of the eontinent of Europe, and tbe 
Ogoie provision may be found in the 16 Geo. III., c. 51. s. 3. 

♦ 

• Vide ' Oriental Herald* for December. 

t Vide Report of the Liverpool Association. 
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The Commutation Act of 1784 annuls none of these provisions. 
On the contrary, it makes farther provisions, (as far as regards the 
CcSinpany’s modes of sale,) for ^ecuring to the public cheap teas. 
It tells them that it is just and reasonable that they should contri- 
bute their utmost endeavours for securing to the public the full 
benefit which will arise from an immediate and permanent reduc- 
tion of prices ; and, although, since the year 1784, tea is the subject 
of no less than fourteen statutes, in not one of these is there a 
syllable tending to repeal the provisions previously enacted for the 
security of the publig. 

The principal Acts regulating the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany; are the two last charters, that is, the statutes of 1793 and of 
1813. The first of these makes no specific mention of the tea 
trade, except in so far as it confirms with trifling and valueless 
exceptions the whole monopoly as it stood before the passing of the 
Act 5 which, in law and reason, is surely a confirmation of what was 
•enac ted for the advantage* of the public, as much as of what was 
enacted against it, that is, in favour of the East India Company. 

In the last charter, the monopol]^ of the tea trade, and the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading to the dominions of the Emperor of China^ 
are left untouched to the East India Company. The open inter- 
course with other countries of the East, and in all cmumodities tea 
excepted, which was then conceded to the nation, called for express 
provisions in favour of the East India Company : they are accord- 
provided by the and 8th sections ^of the AfiA, In the first 
of "uiese it is provided that the monopoly ^lall be exercised con- 
formably to former Acts not repealed in present $ and, among 
such repealed Acts, those securing i^dieap teas to the public are 
most unquestionably not inchidei^'^^^ tbi^ be so without a 

most flagrant neglect of its ^ the part of the l^e^slature, or 
a collusion between it and the Bast lnd&iCompany to defraud the 
public.^ • 

Down to the year 177 ^,* the East ap to iia^ 

felt the necessity of complying^wil^ 'Mie wl^ we hia^e 

quoted. In that year they ostehtafmi^^tipttf ibrth a statement to 
show^ that they sold tea by 48% jper cent, cheaper than the Swedes, 
by 34% per cent, (beaper tha^Jbe Dutch, and by 15% per cent, 
<>heaper than the French. ^ 

At the period in question, the East India Company had to com- 
pete only with monopoly corporations like themselves ; and, with 
a better market and a larger capital, it was no^very dfifficult matter 
for them, if they thought proper, to undersell such competitors. 


♦ Vide Report of the Committee of the Liverpool East India Associa- 
tion, pag;e 8. ♦ 

Oriental Herald, VoL 20. 2 F 
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This state of things, however, was not of long continuance. The 
East India Company insisted upon extravagant monopoly prices, 
and upon these extravagant monc^ly prices the State charged 
excessive duties. ^ 


The Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French, and others, took advantage 
of this state of things, and illicitly poured such a quantity of tea 
into this country that, at the passing of the Commutation Act in 
1784, it was computed that they furnished two-thirds of the whole 
consumption of the kingdom. At this period, the nations in question 
exported from Canton to Europe no less than lfi,469,890lbs. of tea 
yearly; whereas the East India Company exported only 5,450,614 
lbs. After the passing of the celebrated Commutation Act, which 
may safely be described as a measure of the Minister of the day to 
support the East India Company at the expense of the nation, the 
duties ^ere reduced from 119 to ISJ per cent., and a window tax 
was imposed to make up the expectation of a loss to the yearly 
amount of 600,000Z. to the revenue. The tea trade of the East 
India Company was improved ; *for, in the second year, when the 
Commutation Act csftne fairly into operation, the Company’s sales 
rose from 5,857,883 lbs. to 13,V)81,737lbs. ; but the nation was 


evidently worse off than during the smuggling system. The sum 
total of the advantage which, tl^ public derived from this measure, 
as far as the East In<fra Company was concerned, was a reduction 
in the pric? to ammint of eom^i^^tes than 6d. a pound on 

TheXing’ai^t^ bn the commenced^t 

of tW Company preserved, 

firom :fhe per^';tjff^e Act until then, its monopoly 

entire* The now no competitors, either 

m the'shapfif ^ at free-traders. No means 

existfd for sold flieir teas cheap or dear. 

They forgot held their charteV. The 

b^slature made no effort to 
pi^tect #p^^ss.^pressioB. ' 

Ih order ^at the Com* 


pa;ny dp Monopoly so compl^y 


of tih(>^;be put j^|. thi 
expected tike inf 


^ prices at which the first sales 
ntiiig out the rates at which it 
I be supplied. It is remarkable. 


that the Com^uy’S prices down "to the present hour exceed this 
“hy full fifteen^icr cent. ; while, in their turn, they exceed the quota* 
tioW ^ffthe New Yurk Market by no less than forty-three per cent. 


J he following table, exhibiting the comparative prices of English 
Dutch teas, in I 772 and 18^7, will afford a very curious and a 
, very instructive exposure of the Company’s evasions of the statutes 
made for the protection of the public. Fronar this statement it ap- 
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pears that the Company’s teas, since 177^, have fallen in price 
about 25 per cent, only, whilst those of the Dutch have fallen 
aBovc 6G per cent. ^ 

London Prices. Dutcli Prices. London Prices. Dutch Prices. 

1772. 1772. 1827. 1827. 

J. rf. s. d. s, rf. $. d. 

Bohea.... 1 10| 2 0 8-16th3 1 7 0 5 2-5ths 

Congou . . 3 Oi 3 71 2 5 S-lOths 1 0 9-lOths 

Hyson... « 7 4 6..811>16ths 4 11 2 7i 

’Average.. 4 0| 4yiil-16tks 2 11 9-lOths 1 4 47-lOOtbs. 
The following co?respondence on this subject has recently taken 
place between Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and others, of Liverpool, 
Mr. Fortune, of London, and the Lords of the Treasury. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners^ His Majesty* s 
Treasury, the respectful Petition of the undersigned Merchants 
of Liverpool ^ 

She WETH, — That, by the 11th section of. the 18th of Geo. II., 
cap. 26, in order to keep the price* of tea in this eoiintiry upon an 
equality with the price thereof in •ther neighbouring countries of 
Europe, it is provided as foUo'^s : : 

‘ Provided always, and be it forther enacted, % tbe authority 
aforesaid, that if the said United Company of Morchunis Upland 
trading to the East Indies, shdl *at any time negl^t tU koep this 
market supplied with a sul^dent quantity of tea* at i^^oni^le pric^ 
tov^swer the consumpj^a thereof in Great, it and 

may be lawful to aud for ^e &ai4..Com4;i^^ion^ of iiie Tremry, 
or any three or more of them, <w^ tljuB 4^ for the 

time being, to grant licenses 0' a^^fierj^^(h,j0:per8ioB3, body 
or bodies, politic or corporate, from 

any parts of Europe,^ in sUclf '{bad siibje^ to 

such dutfes, and under such resl|j^Q^^d. i^itatinus, and upon 
such notices, and wlthJuich 

and directed with respect to tea,^to'' parts 

Europe, by t^ saM United ^ Englsm 

trading to the East Indies, any thii^ Act or Acts 

of FarGament to llie c^ntiary thj^f ' 

That the same prbvisloti 

III., cap. 13, sec. 3, by the III., cap. 3, ad^ 

by the 16th Geo. Illi, cap. 51, seo.4| havmg niiicr since been 
repealed, of course remains hi force. 

‘ That the price of tea, at the last sale ' of IheiUinted East^ India 
Company, at their house in Leadenhali-street, in the month of June 
last, was as follows ; 

s, d. s, d. 

Bohea * < 1 5 to 1 6} per lb. 

Congou kind, an® ^ngou Packages 1 7i to 1 8i 

■■ ■-■ — common 2 2 to 2 3i 

mm I - good 2 3 to 2 5 

2 F 2 
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8 . d, . 5 . d. 

Congou, fine 2 6 to 2 11 

Pekoe kind ^ . 2 7 to 3 4? 

Pekoe 3 ,9i to 4 7 

Campoi 2 7 to 3 2 

Souchonfr 3 1 to 4 8 

Twankay, common 2 IJ to 2 24 

good 2 34 to 2 10 

fine 3 0 to 3 74 

Hyson kind 3 9 to 4 24 

Hyson Skin, common 2 Ij to 2 4 

Hyson> common 3 10 to 4 0 

" y good 4 3 to 4 6 


■*■ ■■ fine 4 11 to 5 8 

^Oaper, common and good 2 6 to 3 0 

Gunpowder 5 9 to 5 10 

That thd prices at which the same article may be had in various parts 
of the continent of Europe are very materially lower, particularly at 
Hambur^^ where, as your petitioners are prepared to prove, it can 
be shipped at aboul the following prices, viz : 

8, d. 8. d, 

BobeaV.Hk 0 57-lOtkstoO 86-lOthsperlb. 

Coni|fat)i>oTdinaiw middling 0 9 S-lOths to 0 10 fi-lOths 


5 7-lOtks to 0 8 6-lOths per lb. 
9 5-lOthB to 0 lOfi-lOths 


Twiiikjety, 


lhiddh% 0 105«10ths to 0 11 4-iOths 


X]xi^rial,;3^ 
Hyson .i \i 




1 1840thstol 23.10ths 

da Cloths toO 105-lOtbs 
0 to 1 04-10th8/ 

©n4.10thsto4 14.10thst 
0 7©-10thsto0 lU-lOths 
Q 8 3-lOths 

2 2 6^10cbs to 2 3 6-lOtbs 


.'.Tbsd and, indeed, has long 

eKtsteil,^^ t<^ 8^;ainsr%hk^ the Legislature reserved to the 




nr sothe dti 
quantity df not eatm 


Aug^ft, 1^8. 


lyilh the ^elusive ^privileges 
py to, liodividnals the right of 

^j^>£urope; 

petition that your. Lord- 
a li^pise ta import^^rom 
port, into this country, a 
>ns 'Of pounds weight. 
3ropp£r, Benson, & Co. 
(And others.) 


To Messrs, Cropper^ Benson, and Co*, Liverpool. 

* Downing-street, 20th August, 1828. 

Gentlemen, — I am desired by Mr. Gj|lilbum’ to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter to the Duke erf Wellington, inclosing a 
petition from the merchants of Liverpool, requesting, for the reasons 
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thirein stated^ that a license might be granted to them to import 
from Hamburgh, or some other^continental port, into this country, 
a quantity of tea not exceeding two millions of pounds weight j 
and I am to acquaint you that the 18th Geo. II., cap. 26, on which 
the petitioners rely, was certainly, as they state, continued by seve- 
ral Acts, but was ultimately repealed by the 6th Geo. IV., cap. 105,. 
sec. 90. The last Act which recognised it, was 2d Geo. IV., cap. 43, 
sec*. “21, and that Act was expressly repealed by the 6th Geo. IV., 
cap. 105, sec. 358. ^The provisions, therefore, on which the peti- 
tioners call upon the Treasury to act, have been repealed. But, in 
additfon to this, the 4th Geo. IV., cap. 80, sec. 9, an^, lastly, the 
6th Geo. IV., cap. 1 07, sec. 52, expressly prohibit the importation 
of tea, unless from the place of its growth, and by the Eas4 India 
Company, and into the port of London. I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Edward Walpole. 


To the Right Honourable the Lordk of the Treasury, the Petition 

of Francis Fortune, of 29, Lombard-street, Merchant, for him-^ 

self and others. 

Humbly SHEWETH,^That, by the Act of 18 Geo. II., cap. 26, 
passed in 1745, it is atatuted and ordained, that ' the East India 
Comjpany shall import such a’quantity of tea as to kfep th^ ^ice of 
itilithis country upon an equality with the , prices thereof the 
neighbouring continent and that it therein further .enact^, 
' that, if the East India Ck)mpaoy 5hall!ht^^ny to keep 

the British market supplied with a quantity of at rea- 

sonahle prices, it shall be tay^j^ul |^^e;L9rd8 of the^Treasury to 
grant licenses to any person or jf^tle ot corporate, 

to impoA tea into 

And your Petitio^^ further teea in thi« 

country are very&r from the prices 

thereof on the Continent ; andlhat such in Holland 

as tp enable thfim^ import it sell it in the 

i^itish msurket at a much pricesjof the sales by 

the East India Company 3 and yt^ 'petitioners further state, that a 
sale of 17,488 chests of tea is to be haade at Amsterd^a in October 
next. 

Your Petitioners humbly pray that your Lordships will grant them 
a license, under the Act of 18 Geo. II., to imj^rt the said 17,488 
chests of tea, or any part thereof, into Great Britain. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, 

(Signed) Francis Fortune. 

London, September, 1828. 

N.B, The Act of 24 Geo. Ill,, confirming Act 18, Geo. II., not 
inserted in this Petition. 
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To Mr, F. Fortune, Merchaift, 29, Lombard'-street, 

Treaeury ChainbeTs, October 3, 1828. 

Sib, — Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury your Petition, praying permission to import tea 
from the Continent of Europe, under the regulations of the 18th 
Geo. II., cap. 26, 1 am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint 
you, that, under the Act 6, Geo. IV., cap. 107, tea is restricted from 
being imported into this country, unless freftn the place of its 
growth, mid by the East India Company, and that your request 
cannot be coinplied with. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, * 

(Signed) J. Stewart. 


To the Righi Honourable the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty^s 

Treasury, the humble Petition of Francis Fortune, of Lombard'- 

street, London, Merchant, for Jiimself and others, 

Sheweth, — ^That*your Petitioner, having applied to your Lord- 
diips for a license to import tea from the Continent of Europe, un- 
der the regulations of 24th Geo. III., your Petitioner has been in- 
frirmed in answer thereto, that, under the Act 6 Geo. IV,, tea is 
restricted from being imported into this country, unless from the 
place of its growth, and by the East India Company, and therefore 
that Bcenseiic^uired could not be grahtcd to your Petitioner. 

Ymst Pefrtionar, with deference, again trespasses on the 
attention of yqiir l^rd^lps, and begs to submit to your Lordships, 
the Act of the 6th Geo; . IV. in no manner whatever repeals the 
Act of the 18th Geo, IL, hut. distinctly states in its preamble to be 
only a repeal of the several law^ relatv^g to the Customs,^ and hav- 
ing no reference whatever to the repeal of the Act of the 18th Geo. 
11., or any of sjubsequeat A^ the relation of the East 
India Companyl 

Your Petitioner also humbly b^ to remind your Lordships, 
that, hy the Act of the ^th Geo, HI., the very same provisions 
contained in the IBth Gei^. El. ate« repeated, nea^ word for U%rd, 
as regards the license to priv^ timers to impoirt tea, in case the 
East India Company should to import a sufficient quantity 

to keep the fnd<ces on an a^^ty with those of the continent of 
Eurc^. 

Tiy the Commut^on Act, passed in 1784, the same principle, and 
l^ic^ has now been continued for upwards of eighty years, remains 
unalt ^^ ) und your Petitioner humbly submits to your Lordships, 
that, by an Act of the 6th Geo. IV,, no repeal whatever has been 


* 6tli Geo. IV., cap. 107, ‘ An Act for the General Regulations of the 
Customs, July 5, 1825.’ 

Restrictions on Importation , — ' Tea, unless from the place of its growth^ 
and by the East India Company, and into the port of London.’ 
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xflade of any of the statutes passed for regulating the East India 
Company 5 and that the enactment of the 52d section of the said Act, 
as regards the prohibition or restriction of certain goods, is not re- 
pugnant to the previous provisions of the Act of the 24th Geo. IL, 
but confirmatory thereof, inasmuch as tea could not be imported 
into the port of London except by the East India Company, unless 
by your Lordships* license, the power of granting which your Peti- 
tioner most humblj^contends has never been abrogated, annulled, or 
repealed, by any express enactment w^hatever. much less by the Act 
of the 6th Geo. IV., which w»as alone passed for the regulation of 
thelaw’^s of the Customs. Your Petitioner, therefore,*humbIy prays 
that your Lordships will be pleased to consider the prayer^f your 
Petitioner’s former petition, and grant him a license to import teas, 
under the provisions of the said Act of the 18th Geo, IL, or afford 
him such other relief as t8 your Lordships shall seem meet, 

(Sigaed) Francis Fortune. 

Londm^ October 25, 1828. * 


It is perfectly clear, from this correspondence, that the point thus 
raised by the merchants of Liverpool and Mr. Fortune, was new to 
the gentlemen at Whitehall, and equally clear, we regret to add, that 
they have viewed it with a strong leaning in favour of the East 
India Company. Mr. Stewart is commanded by their Lordships 
to say, that, by the 6 Geo. IV., c. 107, the importation of tea is 
prohibited, except from the place of its grow^th, and by the East 
India Company. True j in the schedule of that Act tea is included 
among the articles the importation of which is prohibited \ and that 
this is, and has for a long tiHie been, the general tule, there can be 
no sortyof doubt. But the ques^on is not as to the law, but as to 
the power of dispensation existing in the Lords of the Treasury; 
and, accordingly, we find their Lordships, apparently distrusting 
Mr, Stewart’s construction, more communicative in their reply to 
the Liverpool memorial. They admit , the continuance of the 
134jeo. II,, c. 36, by the suci^ssive statutes to which we have 
referred, but contend that if was ultimately reiiealed by the 
6 Geo. IV., c. 105, s. 90, and that the last Act which mentioned it, 
3 Geo. IV., c. 43, s. 31, was also repealed by the 358th section of 
the same statute. No doubt they were ; and, if the question 
depend on those two Acts, the Treasury cannot now license impor- 
tations of tea from Europe. It happens, however, that among the 
444 statutes repealed by the 6 Geo. IV., neither the 14 Geo. III., 
nor the 16 Geo. III., is numbered ; and, inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of those Acts arc quite as extensive as those of the repealed 
statutes, and totally independent of them, we conceive that, unless 
the Treasury feel their discretion fettered by the schedule of the 
Customs’ Act, (which, by the bye, is pure nonsense,) there is 
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nothing to prevent them from licensing the importation of tea from 
the ports of Europe. It ib, however, in truth, more a point of 
policy than of law. If the power of the Treasury have been re- 
strained by recent statutes, there is nothing to prevent its enlarge- 
ment. The restraining laws may be repealed without the slightest 
infringement of the charter, or the smallest pretext for complaint on 
the part of the East India Company. 

The best mode, therefore, of effecting the* object of the me- 
morialists, is to present a petition to Parliament on the subject, 
and endeavour to obtain a discussion upon its niciits. We 
trust that tlie merchants of Liverpool will not relax in their 
meritorious exertions to open this branch of our domestic trade, 
and that some patriotic Membi r of Parliament may he found to 
enforce the ‘jprayer of their petition. It L really too bad that the 
only’curb on the monopoly of one of the principal necessaries of 
life should be removed like a cobw eb, by the carclebsiiObS of those 
■who undertake to amend and consolidate the laws , and that the 
people of this country should ttius be left a+ the mercy of a set of 
men who appear to have no object in \ iew but to supjdy , by the 
exorbitant profits of their China trade, the wasteful extravagance of 
the system which, for the benefit of themselve& and their rHations, 
they seem determined to perpetuate in India. 


Since writii% the above, W’e have received the petition of the 
merchants, bankers, and other inhabitants of Live^ppol, in which 
thift subject^i(f4lhe forego^ paper and corr^ssponden^ ts embodied. 


are ha 
petitionei^ 
m early 4i 
as thie|;m 
trust that t 


gf.toinfor 
& U^ruijt i 


ll^S. is the intention of the 

bring this subject at 
of Commons^ and, inasmuch 
are matter of universal concern, we 
bh taken by other towns ahd cities 


To th& Commons ^ the United Kingdom of Great 

* IBmSn'amtf eland in Parlitment assemb^, the Petition of the 
Bankers* Merchants, and oilier Inhabitants of Liverpool 

Subweth, — Tliat the present price of tea in London, 
fSree of duty, being more than 100 per cent, above the price in the 
neili^ouring portii. of Europe, a burthen is thus imposed upon the 
l^eofde of thfc country of upwards of two millions and a half 
sterling per annum, for the sole benefit of the East India Company, 
whilst the Legislature has declared its intention that Great Britain 
should be supplied with tea as cheaply as Continental Europe. 
That, by the 18 Geo. II., c. 26, s. 11, a pow^r was reserved to the 
Lords of the Treasury to grant permission to individuals 1o import 
tea from the C oiitinent of Europe in case the East India Company 
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should neglect to supply the market with a sufficient quantity of 
that article, in order, as is expt^ssly declared by the Legislature, to 
keep the price in this country upon an equality with the price in 
the neighbouring countries of Europe and that, so late as the 
year 1822, by the 3 Geo. IV., c. 43, s. 21, this la^v of Geo. 11. is 
expressly recognised as existing unrepealed and unaltered. That, 
in^the year 1825, being the 6 Geo. IV., an Act, c. 105, Avas passed 
for the i>urpose of Repealing a great number of Acts of Parliament 
relative to the commerce of this country, in order to simplify the 
laws, of the customs, with tlie avowed declaration, as is stated in the 
preamble, that the purposes for wdiich those Acts had been from 
time to tiiiie made should be secured by new enactments exhibiting 
their prov isions more conspicuously. That by this Act ofHhe 6th 
of the present reign, the power for securing to the public a supply 
of tea as cheap us it miglii be in other neighbouring countries, w'as, 
it jiresumed, unintentionally swept away from the Statute Look. 
That, in same Session of Parliament, and simultaneously there- 
with, another Act was passed, c. WT, which, w^hilst it professes, to 
secure bv rc-enactiiient the purposes for which the Acts so repealed 
were mjide, not only omits to secure to the Lords of the Treasury 
a power which had been so wdscly given, in respect of the supply 
of tCvi, but absolutely restricts the importation thereof from any 
place out tliat of its growth, and by the East India Company, and 
into the port of London. That, thus, that salutaty and equitable 
])roti£ioh^,jteVi8ed by the wisdom and justice of previous Parlia- 
ments, aas'wft ^Yho^|^^^og«q;ed , no equiv^ifat advantage 


was given to the 

lias been inadvertedlipimt&iMH 
competent to the Le^filMMenR^ 
restort^ to the Lords ot the 
revoked. Your petitioners, thelM 
brought into y^^ur Honourable 
form the purposes of the IB^MIM 
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The WARRioie^’ij Lapy E30wctiag her haiSSm 

A LETTER from a foreign land * — It is my dear lord^^est-V - 

Dry up, my tears j my trembling lips his signature 'Save 
He says, ere this arrive, his foot has touch’d his native shore 
My God 1 I thank thee, he is. safe ! wh^t cfyi I ask for 

Come to my arms, my cherub sweet ! — my love^, darlin^lshild ! 
These four long tedious ye&rs hast thou my loneliness beguiled j 
Oh ! I ha\ e sat and gazed upon thy father, in thy face. 

Till through my tear? his lineaments no longer I could trace. 

Thy dear papa is coming home^ — how thou dost leap for joy ! 

O he wdll doat upon thee so, I shall be jealous, boy — 

He’ll gaze upon thy bright blue eyes — thy glossy auburn hair 5 
But thou wilt not have all his heart — he’ll see thy mother there. 
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Perhaps, e’en now, he homewafd hies — perhaps, this very hour. 
My longing eyes may gaze upon Ihe husband I adore ! 

Haste, maidens — deck my favourite bower with things most fair 
and sweet. 

Let all things breathe of love and joy, my lord’s return to greet. 

Here — aid me to adorn this form, neglected days and years, 
Since he, for glory, left his bride to loneliness and t^ars ; 

And bring my most becoming robes, my jewels rich and rare — 

I would appear like what I was when he pronounced me fair. 

You say the rose has come again upon my faded cheek — 

Yes, girl, my heart’s best blood springs forth its bosom’s lord to 
• seek: 

And do 1 Jook so well Indeed, I would look well, that he. 

The honoured and beloved one, may tihd no change in me. 

There, now — call’s /ight—comfe, come away — here, in this turret 
high, * 

We’ll watch. — See, see, a horseman comes ! ah me ! he passes by; 
Another ! but he does not bear my love’s majestic form — 

His stately mien — his noble port — his every graceful charm. 

My babe ! I press thee to my heart — ^how calmly dost thou sleep ; 
To think upqp thy father, dear, and gaze on thee, I weej) j 
’But these are tears of joy, not like the bitter ones I’ve shed, 
When, dreadful thought I I feared they might bedew an orphans 
head. 


Nurse, bear my darling to hi* couch — Ah ! he awakes — yes, dear. 
Thou shalt be told when he aTrives-<»-Forget ? O do not fear— 
Yes, thou shalt draw his sword— ^oor child, he thinks it bi^t a toy. 
Thy tiny hngers could not clasp its hilt, aspiring boy ! 


Could’st thou ? — and mount his charger ? — ^well, to-morrow we 
shall see 

What mighty deeds of horsemanship shall be performed by thee : 
This one kiss more— do th^ gefed nurse, to-night smooth down 
his bed ; ' 

^Oh ! may Heaven’s choicea|4lfessings rest upon my infant’s head ! 

The sun is sinking in the west— I would that he were come ; 

Go, let the banquet be delayed un^ my lord be home : 

Oh, I have watched, and watched in vain— how tedious this delay! 
The sun has set — I’m sick at heart — ^why does my hero stay ? 


How bright the moon — there, twelve has struck— O shield him. 
Heaven, from ill — 

Hist ! heard ye aught 1 I heard a sound — again ! ’tis nearer still— 
A thundering hoof is on the lawn — I see a steed of foam ; 

I hear, 1 hear my husband’s voice !— my lord !— roy life ! I come ! 

E. D. 
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Ox THE Civil/ jATION OF AfrICA. 

Not many years ago, the interior of Africa was considered by us as 
an immense forest, interspersed with vast deserts of sand, throughout 
wfiicli wandered at^ random some hordes of savages. Numerous 
geographical discoveries, achieved by the enterprise of travellers, 
have^at length dissipated this prejudice. It is now ascertained that, 
beyond Sahara, the continent of Africa contains a gr<tat number of 
populous and fortified towns. Some of these towms have markets 
regularly frequented by caravans, and furnished with a variety of the 
merchandise of Europe. Exchanges are effected by oceans of dif- 
ferent sorts of money ; im some places cowrie shells, imported by 
the Arabs and the English, form the circulating medium ; in others, 
small pieces of linen cloth serve the same purpoae 5 in some countries, 
they have also a metallic money coaisely made. The European coins 
pass among the merchants, and letters of exchange are not abso- 
lutely unknown. Many of the central regions of Africa are in a 
high state of cultivation, and there the properties are divided and 
inclosed j but in some other countries the land which remains 
un tilled for the space of one year belongs to the first occupant. The 
negroes also possess some arts of ingenuity and fhdustry 5 they 
erect iiouses, temples, and fortifications ^ they work in wood, 
leather, and iron ; they fabricate webs of cotton, of linen, and 
also of silk. There are some African kingdoms which can send 
out an army of one hundred thousand combatants, infantry and 
cavalry. The greater number of these warriors are armed with 
arrows,^pears, and lances 5 some wear steel coats of mail, like those 
of the Roman soldiers, or like our ancient knights j some of them 
have fire-arms 5 and many of the natives are acquainted with the 
process of making gunpowder. These troops have their tactics, 
their words of command, and their discipline. A certain degree of 
art is observed in their attack, a| weli%s in their defence, of places. 
Among some of the nations of ^A^ica justice is administered by 
assemblies of the oldest and modnlluential men. They have also 
political assemblies and free instit^ons. The negro is naturally 
good, humane, affectionate, and hospitable. He is passionately fond 
of music, dancing, eloquence> i^d poetry. They have some musical 
instruments, the notes of '^ich are not desntute of sweetness. 
Their orators and their poets have fire, imagination, and enthusiasm.. 
The higher personages of the country greatly dread their satires, 
and are very covetous of their praises. Sometimes, in order to 
obtain them, they engage themselves without reason in the 
most disastrous wars, — the too frequent effect of an ill-directed love 
of glory, from which Europe herself is not exempt. 
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The negroes appear to have made great progress during the lact 
century. Cannibalism, that horrid? custom which has probably 
stained the infancy of every nation, seems to have disappeared from 
the continent of Africa. The human sacrifices which characterise 
the second stages of society no longer offend the eye of the traveller, 
except amongst the people of South Guinea. Towards the north of 
Africa the manners of the negroes have some traits which strikingly 
resemble those of the Greeks of the heroic centuries, or of our 
Europe in the time of the troubadours. These two epochs 'were, 
both ift the one country and the other, the commencement of civi- 
lisation. The^ same social development is, perhaps, reserved for the 
Africans. These people are in a state of advancement. This is an 
import^it and decisive fact ; for it proves that they arc capable of 
being civilised. 

But, it will be asked, is tbe block race ^isceptible of a civilisation 
so developed as that of the race, of whites t Does it not exhibit, 
compared with that Vace, an intellectual inferiority vvhich seems to 
be occasioned by a different conformation of the brain ? Does not 
the climate which they inhabit, in rendering their w^ants almost 
nugatory, oppose an obstacle almost insurmountable to the progress 
of their industry ? And can it be said, that the negro, placed by 
natutc under a burning and stormy sky, exposed to a temperature 
which to the most sudden changes, surrounded by fero- 

cious beasts ana devouring reptiles, assailed by myriads of insects, 
which incessantly annoy him, devour his property, and endanger 
even his very life— can it be said that he is without wants ! The 
inhabitant of tbe polar regions excepted, it is he, of all men, who 
has the most. Has he not bis luxuries : are not his wives vain 
and coquettish in their way r Those nfen, in fact, must have real or 
fictitious wants^ who, to satisfy thep, outrage humanity andinature, 
by enslaving one another, and selhu^i^e^^r own offspring ! 

Can it be true, on the other band, |pt the men 

^has divided among them, with so IJttle equality, ffie'most precious of 
his gifts, intelligence ? 

We could oppose here, to prejndides against the black race, exam- 
ples as numerous as bright. But let us leave those which may be 
c&lled, without doubt, exceptions, and examine the general facts, 
^.The mind of the negro is acute 3 his imagination is lively 3 his 
perception rapid. His ideas appear to fall short chiefly from want 
of application and •perseverance. Superior, perhaps, to the white 
« in all that depends on instantaneous conception, he is inferior in 
that which requires cool observation, study, and calculation 5 from 
whence it follows, that between black and black, you do not remark 
the same intellectual distance, as that which exists between white and 
white. The riches of the mind are, among the chiefs, more equally 
distributed 3 and Africa is less acquainted with the aristocracy of 
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knowledge, more valuiible in Europe than that of titles. But in a 
country, which, to this day, has ottered so little security, where the 
representative sign of riches is tijarcely known, is it astonishing that 
but a small number of men should devote themselves to studies 
which retjuire, at the same time, case and repose 3 that science, as 
well as industry, should count so few capitalists. Let us add to the 
other causes which prevent the progress of the blacks, the immense 
extent of the continent which they inhabit. It is a great advantage 
for nations to be separated by the sea, which offers, at the same time, 
a barrier against conquest, and a highway for commerce. The 
progress of nations is almost always in proportion to the facility of 
their maritime communications 3 and all the large coptinents have 
risen by slow degrees in the career of civilisation. But, even sup- 
posing that the brains of the blacks are less happily constructed than 
those of the whites, is this defect irremediable ? Do not we always 
see exercise developc thatipart of the body to which it is applied ? If 
the leg of tlio dancer and the arm of the fencer increase in vigour 
and in size by the practice of their* arts, why s^iould not study, that 
gymnastic, of the brain, produce an^analogous effect ? Why should 
not the development of that organ transmit itself from the father to 
the child? Foolishness i,s unquestionably hereditary. It is thus, doubt- 
less, that the. descendants of so many barbarous nations, the Goths> 
the Vandals, and the Huns, whose savage ugliness formerly terrified 
our ancestors, now rank among the most civilised peo^ of the 
globe. The same modification operates among flill &msed na- 
tions j why might it not also operate among the black race ? 

But how does it happen that the Africans, after so long inter- 
course with the whites, have so little profited by their example 
in the cultivation of the arts, while the latter, without models 
and without masters, have efcvated themselves to such a degree of 
superiqgrity ? This is a question^easily solved, if one considers that 
their intercourse with race has hindered, rather than 

favoured, their progrfe^y rapthit the effect constantly produced 
by the efforts of more a^^iced of the two, is to preserve and 
promote the ignorance of the other. 

The whites of Asia, the Barb^uresques, the Numidians, the Per- 
sians, the Phoenicians, the Moors, and the Arabians, having been 
since time immemorial masters of the northern rivers of Africa, 
have never ceased to levy upon them a tribute of blood. Tlie 
Christians, after having exterminated the peaceable inhabitants 
of the New World, have undertaken to repcopje it with slaves, by 
establishing markets for men on the western shores of this unfor- 
tunate continent. The horrors of the European slave-trade are 
■well known 5 there can be but one opinion in regard to this traffic 
in all civilised countries. The slave-trade of the Moors is stained 
with the same crimes ; and the sands of the desert, less yield- 
ing than the weaves of the Atlantic, constantly exhibit to the 
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notice of the traveller the traces of caravans which carry the slaves 
to the Barbary markets. On the north as well as on the west of 
Africa, the white race behave themsflves so mercilessly towards fhe 
blacks, that the oppressors cease to deserve the name of men, which 
they refuse to the oppressed. If an attempt were made to estimate 
the population of which this double calamity has deprived Africa, 
the results of such a calculation would be appalling j but this evil is, 
nevertheless, the least of those arising from the traffic in slaves. 
Our greatest crime towards Africa is having made the hunting, of 
men the most lucrative of all occupations. Themie the laws of nations 
and of nature are trodden under foot, and the social and family ties 
are every instant broken ; thence the inhabitants of the coast abandon 
all sorts of useful occupation in order to prosecute the slave traffic 5 
chiefs ^re always armed against their neighbours, and hunt down 
even their own subjects 5 villages are destroyed as soon as they 
are built j \he people rush fiercely against each other •, and all the 
peaceable arts are neglected for a war of plunder, in which man is 
the booty. ^ • 

As one ought, however, to bejust towards all the world,, even to- 
wards slave-dealers, I must admit that there were times and countries 
in which the slave-trade may have been in some respects beneficial : 
for example, where it was the custom to devour the prisoners, or to 
sacrifice them to the negro idols, avarice may have sometimes served 
humanity 5 but, now that these acts of barbarism have generally 
ceased, the continuance of such a traffic is the most enormous of 
crimes, and Europe ought to blush to see her children concur with 
, the Moors, whom we reiiise to count among civilised peoj^le, in its 
perpetration. 

For three centuries, the thirst of gain, and of an immediate gain, 
hai^^one attracted Europeans to Africa. The aim of all their actions 
has been to build forts, to usurp the territory, and to seize the people 
and their gold. With a climate less hospitable, and a peSple less 
brave, the fate of Africa would have been the same as that of America. 
During these three centuries have the Europeans ever thought of 
communicating to Africa an^ moral ideas, or any of their arts? 
So far from that, they have eiily ^thought how they might deceive 
them, in order the better to enslave them. The Portuguese formerly 
aent missionaries up the Congo 5 and, although the priests were 
Smost as ignorant as the people whom they went to catechise, 
they nevertheless made, even anmng the chiefs, numerous prose- 
lytes. AVith a little more effort, a great part of Africa would have 
becomfe^ Christian. ‘'This result was soon foreseen, and the civilisa- 
tion of Africa was sacrificed to colonial policy. Deception and vio- 
lence continued ; and the Negroes, more frightened than seduced 
by our arts, saw in us only objects of dread and abhorrence. More 
lately, some European nations, in the first rank of which it is just to 
place England, have acknowledged this fault. It has been felt how 
important it is to Europe to communicate its manners to an im- 
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ineiise continent situated so near to us, and to render it tributary to 
our industry. But it is now too late^ the spirit of defiance has taken 
roiit in the minds of the negroes *, they have every where thrown 
obstacles to our going amongst \hcni 3 and, in this career, so long 
abandoned to the Arabs, our boldest efforts ha\ e as yet made but 
little progress. 

The Arabs, it must be confessed, have some advantages over us : 
they are more on a par with the negroes, from their climate, their 
colour, and the degree of their civilisation. After having brilliantly 
distinguished themselves in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, we 
have seen tnem all of a sudden stop short 3 and, as, in the forced move- 
ments of the human mind, it is necessary for people either to advance 
or go back, the Arabs have retrograded. To what cause clo we assign 
this social pheomenon r I see two principal causes, — the union be- 
tween civil and religious law, and polygamy. Held back by these 
two tics, the Arabs have n^-er got beyond the poetical period of the 
existence of society. All their life is occupied in travelling, in 
lighting, or in singing. To their eyes, houses are like tombs ^ and 
work, the iot of the slave. They take delight only in tw’o profes- 
sions, plunder and commerce 3 theSe tw^o professions, which they 
carry on at the same time, conduct them into the most remote re- 
gions. Sober, courageous, patient even to heroism, they delight 
to combat the rigours of nature. By means of the deserts, which they 
have made the channels of their industry, they penetrate to every 
point of the African continent 3 they travel over it ha all seasons ; 
they encircle it wnth their caravans. They impose upon the 
natives by some remains of their ancient arts, and by the fire- 
arms which they procure from Europe 3 they excite these credulous 
people to arm themselves one against the other 3 they put themselves 
at the head of their expeditions^ acquire, as merchants, those slaves 
whom, as warriors, they fail to capture 3 and, dragging after them 
this doulde prey, supply the Musutoan markets, from Fez and Mo- 
rocco as far as Persia and Hindostan. But, m their way, too, they 
have transmitted to the Africans, along with some commercial notions 
and habits, their language, writing, and religion. I'hese were for a 
long time confined to the eastern shores of Africa. To the north, as 
far as the 10th degree of latitudcplilmost all the negro people have 
adopted Islamisni 3 every day this worship makes new progress, ^ 
effecting in Africa a slow but remarkable revolution. Among the> 
results which this revolution will produce, there are some of which 
no friend of humanity can mistake the advantages. Thus, ferocious 
and absurd superstitions will be abolished 3 s^’ret societies, or 
sects, formerly the abettors of crime,* will be dissolved 5 manners 


* The poiirrah, a sort of congregation, or free-inasonry of robbers, 
who govern many states, and, among others, the Timanni. The moungo* 
joungo, or moumbo-joumbo, is an association of husbands for the punish- 
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will become softened \ the abuse of strong liquors will be repressed^ 
and polygamy restrained 5 lastly, and this will be the greatest benefit 
of the revolution, the sources of the^Iave-trade will be by degrees ^en- 
tirely exhausted j for the law of Mohammed interdicts every Musul- 
man from reducing another Musulman to slavery. Thus, in those ex- 
peditions which are made for the sake of carrying off slaves, the 
Mohammedan population arc spared by those of their own religion. 
Their inducement, therefore, to adopt Islamism, is a most power- 
ful one ) and the period is not far distant, when, the Koran having 
subjected the whole of Africa, the exportatioR of slaves will cease 
on all its shores. 

But serious inconveniences oppose themselves to these benefits. 
Civil law', incorporated with religious law, will become, like it, 
statidftary. Free institutions w'ill perish, stitled by the influence 01 
the priesthood. Bornou is the country which offers us the best 
illustration. Fatalism benumbs the ^spirits. The communica- 
tions with Europe become every day more difficult. This dif- 
ficuKy arises, in a great meusitVe, from the inflnence of the Arabs, 
who, dispossessed of the exclusive commerce of India and.^iqfe 
Mozambique, wish, at least, to preserve the monoiulya. ^^ 
Tirabuctoo, and of the other great markets of Ceutri|t^iAfm^ 
They intetcept, with armed bands, the passages of tUtf^esert^ 
they propagate among the negroes all sorts of errors and^rejudices 
hostile to the Christians 5 sometimes they describe then? as caffres 
or idolaters, %vhdse aspect alone inflicts death; sometimes they 
are represented as cannibals who devour the negro slaves bought on 
the coast, whilst the slaves of the Moors recover their liberty, as they 
pretend, as soon as they have reached their destination, and are 
even permitted to wear red garments. In short, the conquest of 
India, the expedition to Egypt, the feombardment of Algiers, the in- 
BUirection of the Greeks, &c., are related and commented on through- 
out Africa, with a view' to pershMe its princes, that the of the 
Nazarenes is to get possession of their territory ; and that too 
much care cannot be taken to shut up from them every avenue of 
access to it. How' will H be when the whole of Africa shall have 
adopted the Musulman frathi end manners } 

Besides this, polygamy, which h limited by the law of Mohammed, 
would become still more deeply rooted in the institutions of the 
^ country — polygamy, the greatest obstacle which can be opposed to 
the progress of civilisation. Where polygamy is practised, one half 
of the human race is necessarily enslaved ; and the influence of 
woman, so gentl# and beneficid to the progress of society, is para- 
lysed in its very origin. AVl^rever this baneful institution prevails, 
domestic enjoyments are ifhknown. Encircled by a numerous 

ment of wives. A King having revealed the secret of this association to one 
of his wives, whom he tenderly loved, both w'cfe stabbed by a member 
of this society, clothed in the costume of the mwingo-joungo. 
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ofFspnIig, amongst whom Lis affection is, as it were, dispersed, the 
fsflher treats them rather like a flock of cattle than like children. 
These children, inheriting all xhc jealousies of their mothers, are 
more like rivals than brothers 3 and the throne, nay, even a hut or 
a tent, is often obtained at the price of fratricide. It is polygamy 
which has, more than any thing else, retarded the advancement of 
the Eastern World, The Greeks and Romans were almost solely 
indebted to monogamy for the rapid strides which they made in 
civilisation 3 and th® matrimonial institutions of these two nations, 
combined on the one side with Christian morality, and on the other 
with.the respect felt by the natives of the north towards females, 
are the sources of European civilisation. * 

But, moreover, have not Europeans also good cause to dread 
such an event as Africa becoming entirely a Musulman country ? 
What would be the situatjpn of Europe, immediately o|Jposite to it, 
should this continent acquire, through Constantinople and Egypt, our 
military discipline? If, by the propagation of Islamism, the 
Arabs, auJ Barbaresques, should find a deficiency in black cafreSi 
would they not seek for a reinforcement of, their slaves, , from 
amongst white cafres ? At present, four or five thousand Christians, 
captives in Algiers and other kingdoms, suffice to satisfy the avarice 
and inhumanity of the Moor ; and some prizes from the 

weaker powers, some shipwrecks on the northern of Africa, 

and the carrying off of some fisherncMm and peasants irom the coaste 
of Italy and Sardinia, easily furnish this fontipgepey of victii^. 
But, when the true believers shall no longer obtain slaves but 
the Christian dogs, is |o be |^ed inbhbitante. of our 

own shores, and 

be dragged aw^ay under the Barbs^ pirates V _ ^ 

Thus, whether as regards ; its Hegfo population or its Mooi^h 
conquefTirs, Africa ought at nmi^t the 

of the statesman, as well wSat dthe^f ^ 

can be taken but to draw it by dvili^On ^ 

We have already explained^prm^l^^ul^s; which hayeimpe|^ 
our progress amongst the 5^ all is Mie 

which they entertain of our a au^ieion but 

jristified by our acts. What have dems^ed from 
the three last centuries ? Gold ahd slaves. What have 
in return ? Guns and gun-powder, to enable the children 4 c 

destroy obe another 3 strong Hquors to stupify them 3 alfew articles 
of frivolous luxury 3 amber, glass beads, laced *hats^ and mounte- 
bank dresses 3 these *have been the price of the liberty and life of 
man ! Thus, civilisation, flying our approach; has hidden itself as it 
were in the interior of the country. And when a nation, which 
partly from philanthropy, partly from policy, lately made some 
generous efforts in Africa, the results but ill answered its hopes : 
the civilisation which it desired to effect, has remained limited to 
Ofiental Herald, Fol 20. • 2 G 
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its establishments j the towns which it founded, and peopled with 
slaves taken from the slave ships,. excited tlie alarm of the natlives 
of the country, who saw in this enterprise nothing but the design of 
obtaining possession of their territory and subjecting themselves ^ 
and the impetuosity of these barbarians, directing all its efforts 
against this advanced post of civilisation, lias several times 
triumphed over European tactics. England appears to be quite 
tired of the losses she has sustained from the establishment of Sierra 
Leone. Independently of any other circumstances, the project 
of this establishment was not well conceived ^ complete civilisation 
cannot be at once transported amongst a barbarous people a tree 
must be pfanted young in the soil which is to be shaded by its 
branches. Civilisation must conform itself to the climate, to the 
nature and productions of the country, to the chanictcr of the in- 
habitants,* &c. It does not consist an any particular mode of 
lodging, feeding, or clothing, but in ilie development of the phy- 
moral, and intellectuaUfaculties, and in their application to 
th^ocial duties afid well-being of life. 

This development, which is\be fruit of perfect liberty of person, 
opinion, and property, can only be gradual amongst nations, 
as it is amongst individuals. If, then, European nations are 
desirous of accelerating the progress of social happiness amongst 
the blacks, they , must endeavour to do so, not by striving to 
noake them suddenly,, comprehend and enjoy the wdiolc of our 
system of eivnisation, .but tiy gradmdly suggcfatiiig to them the 
of d^^eloping that of which they idready possess the germ. 
At the same time that they strictly proscribe the slave trade, they 
must no longer give to Africa, in exchange for the numerous pro- 
ductions Of its soil, lirnis aiid spir^ous liquors, but tools and in- 
struments of agriculture. The slaves taken from the slave ships 
should be first placed for a certain length. of time in the Workshops 
jbf our African possessions, land s^j||^back to their native 
country with the instruments new profession. These men 

doubtlessly know but that little would be appro- 

priap^ to the benefit of^^^untry. Workmen should be engaged, 
Europeuns, or m<3i from our colonies, to settle for 

Bdme tSmq in the midst of communities, in order to disse- 

^ihmate ambngst them the I^^ledge of our arts. He who should 
introduce amongst the blacks the use of the wheel, the spinning- 
yvkeel, and the niill 5 he who should teach them to construct dikes, 
'^ridges, and road|, and to preserve their habitations from the annoy- 
' S^noe of insects without filling them with smoke, — would have effect- 
a great step towards African civilisation. And he would have 
done still more, who should have given to Africa an alphabet with 
which to write the dialects of the country. Hitherto Arabic has been 
almost the only written language throughout Africa. Now this 
language is not in common use there, and therefore subjects the 
Africans to the Moors and Marabouts, who can alone teach it, afid 
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who gi\re them no other books than the Koran and its conimen- 
taftes. Tlie Arabic language to Africa what the Latin was to 
Europe during; the middle ages , to escape from the darkness and 
ignorance of which period, each nation toniid it necessary to adopt an 
idiom of its own, and form for itself a national literature. 

The employment of such measures as we have here proposed 
gradually strengthening the confidence of the people, and the ces- 
sation of the slave trade rendering the civil wars of the natives 
more rare, it W’oulcf become much less difficult lo penetrate into 
the country. The chiefs who go\ ern itwvould in time consent, for 
the sake of the duties on merchandise, to permit their territory 
to be crossed for the purpose of trading with their neighbours. 
The germs of this system already cxi.st in some countries^, and 
the results cannot fail in time to convince these princes, that it is 
entirely lo thcii advantag#. A commerce might then, by employ- 
ing Uie natives of the country, be carried on between the coast and 
the interievr, either by ascending the rivers by means of steam- 
boats, or by tlie establishment of^ caravans like the Arabs. The 
establishment of commerce would necessarily bring in its train, 
knowledge, improvement, and civilisation. In the present age, 
commerce is the most ])crsuasiv.. of all missionaries. Neverthe- 
less, why are not some efforts made to convert the African nations 
to Ciiristianity > Tlie superiority of this religion, in its humanising 
influence, wffiich is the only effect we have taken into iJOnsidcratioD, is 
too ev ident to need any proof here. Were Christianity only to abo- 
lish polygamy, the cause of civilisation would be gained wherever 
it was established. . 

IL must not be believed tha^j^lygamy is inherent in the man* 
ners and physical constitutio!! the blacks. Montesquieu attri- 
butes tljjs custom, of wffiich sjavery of women is the necessary 
consequence, to the at which they become marriage- 
able in hot coiintries^^. W&etf te he says, ‘ demands empire^ 

reason refuses it j when rCc'isbn^ii'^^ftain It, beauty no longer jo- 
ists. Women must therefore remain |^^#tate of dependence.’ This 
observation, how^ever, is by no meaRi"SpiC>licable to “The Negroes : 
whilst in the north of Africa, tbl women of the Arab race, of Bar- 
baresques, are marriageable at ten years of age, thos€s of Bomou 
20 degrees south are not so until fifteen, that is to say, later even 
than in Italy. So little, indeed, is polygamy founded on an excess 
of prolific qualities amongst the blacks, that Europeans travelling 
in Africa are every where importuned by peoplJ who solicit reme- 
dies for inability. Polygamy did not exist amongst the ancient 
Egyptians. What cause, then, has introduced and supported in 
Africa this monstrous institution } The same which established it 
amongst the barbarians of the north, — ^the abuse of power. 

The negro is more strongly inclined towards the use of spirituous 
liquors than to a plurality of wives 5 and yet he every where 

2 G 2 
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ranges himself under the latv’ of Mohammed ; the greatest obstacle, 
therefore, to the adoption of Chtistiaiiity, is not in the [manners 
and customs of the negroes, but rather in the progress of that faith 
so extravagantly extolled by the Moors, who, whether merchants 
or brigands, penetrate and govern throughout all Africa, and have 
inspired its inhabitants with a kind of superstitious terror. Thus, 
by abstaining from all prosclytisni, Africa must be abandoned to the 
disciples of the Koran ; by endeavouring to introduce the Chris'tian 
faith, it must be exposed to the horrors of religious warfare. The 
alternative is dreadful, and can only be averted by associating with 
the propagation of Christianity, that religious tolerance which is 
the greatest blessing that Heaven can accord us, and the purest 
worship that man can offer to the Creator. 

Wc have ventured to trace out the ulan which ought to be pur- 
sued by the European nations for accelerating the ci\ ilisiition of 
the Negroes ; the following i%a resume of its principal points : 

1. To complete* the blessing of the abolition of the slave trade, 
by obtaining the concurrence of the Powers which still continue to 
tolerate this traffic, and by redoubling the efforts made to seize all 
slave vessels. 

2. To place those negroes freed from slavery in workshops, and 
afterwards to send them back to their Jiati've country, furnished with 
the instrumeftts of the particular professions they may have learned. 

3. To engage either Europeans or half-castcs, exercising mechani- 
cal professions, to follow them. , 

4. To give to the Africans, in exchange for the prodaictions of 

their soil, instruments of agriculture, and other tools, of which they 
should be taught the use. ^ 

5. Tul indhee the black princes, bjr the payment of certain dues, to 

open their territory to European or other merchants 5 and to set 
on foot, at the expense of Government, some expeditions, employing 
Iffir this j^rpbse either or caravans. 

6. To appropriate tfe^^uropean alphabet to the most widely 
extended, African dialects ; and lo form, b;^the means of mutual 
instruction, dnstitu||6ns wfcieh would by degrees propagate know- 
ledge in the inter^. 

7. To disseminate, gratuitously, throughout Africa, books written 
in these dialects j such as an abridgement of the Bible, almanacs, 
treatises containing the simple principles of arithmetic, geography, 
the mechanical arts, morals, &c. 

8. To endeavour to introduce Christianity into Africa, taking at 
the same time the greatest precautions to implant a resect for 
religious liberty. 

The results of this plan would be slow and almost insensible 3 but 
they would therefore be more sure. Let those who would act for the 
benefit of future generations imitate nature in the gradual develop- 
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ment of its productions. Every enterprise, the aim of which is to 
modify the institutions and nianne|“s of a people, should take time 
for its auxiliary : the slowness of its march is almost a guarantee 
for its success. 

The Moorish population, which inhabits the north of Africa, is, in 
a great degree at least, originally Arabian : like the strata of lava 
>vhich hove issued from a volcano, the different masses of which it 
is composed still exhibit in their character and manners the various 
dates of their migrations. Those who first arrived on the African 
soil have taken root there and become agriculturists 5 and the others 
will gradually yield to the same influence, with the exjception of 
The desert hordes. Even the desert, sterile as it is, has been divided 
by tliese hordes, each of which acknowledges a boundary, unfl is 
denied the right of encroaching on the lands of the neig\ibouring 
tribe, 'I'he passage of cara^lins has already traced on these sands 
some iiiiCvS wiicrc eommerce dispenses its beneficial influence. 

is requisite to render this passage more frequent, and these 
lines ]noro numerous r That the i^ppulation of Central Africa 
should increase, and become civilised } that the Moors should aban- 
don a portion of their fanaticism, and should learn that it is for their 
interest to favour the intercourse of Europe with this continent. 

If we were not much deceived, the Musulmau religion is becoming 
les*^ rigorous among its followers. The Sultan, it is said, calls his 
subjects ti. his standard without any distinction 0? faith 5 the 
Tasha of Egypt sends his to obtain information amongst us 5 and 
an ambassador from Tunis attended the coronation of the King 
of France. Let European nations enqjurage by their example the 
sjurit of tolerance which apjf>eara , to be so rapidly gaining ground 
amongst the Turks, and which ^iU be transmitted by them to the 
Moors ; kt us communicate to tjjem our arts, and strive to 
convince them of the reciprocfij l^vantages which would arise 
from a friendly commerce. They vyould by degrees see those 
Governments, now so terrible, relent, iti^prder to consolidate their , 
power ; those people now so savage. civilised, in order 

to enrich themselves. But, in Uie x£uakt of the g| 5 neral im- 
pulse which seems to attract all nations towards a better order 
of things, there is one which seems to remnin immoveable : Algiers 
is stilf the same ferocious Algiers. But whence emanates the 
Government of this pretended kingdom ? From the Grand Signor ? 
Nr). From the natives of the country ? Still less so. A few thou- 
iand adventurers have formed in Algiers a tyrannical militia, which, 
at its sole pleasure, creates or overthrows a despot, always chosen 
from its body. This militia is recruited from the dregs of Constan- 
tinople and othei Turkish towns, and is, properly speaking, the 
aristocracy of vagabondism. These, then, are the men who, erro- 
neously called Algerines, oppress the natives of the country, ex- 
cluded, hke schismatics, from all share of power 3 who, often mas- 
ters of.''runis, impose their own barbarity on all the neighbouring 
coast by^means of the terror which they inspire 3 who, every day. 
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seize from vessels^ and even from the very shores of Europe, a frejj^h 
tribute of ! and yet Europe hesitates to send an army of twehty 
thousand men to take possession of this town, to drive out the sol- 
diery by which it is oppressed, to free the black and white slaves 
who are lingering there in wretchedness, to destroy the arsenal, dis- 
mantle the place, and give over the government either to the Sultan 
or the natives of the country, stipulating for a free passage to Cen- 
tral Africa ! T\ever would an army have mo^e truly deserved the 
name of liberators : it would be so to the Europeans, the Negroes, and 
even to the Moors j and tlie disinterestedness which Europe \yould 
display in making a restitution of her conquest, would gi\ e a ]>ower- 
ful and effectual impulse to that general movement towards eivilisa- 
tiozi wTlich is now operating even in Africa, and which will sooner or 
later unite 9II nations in the most sacred bonds of mutual good-will 
and brotherhood. I 


QriET. — IN TWO Sonnets, 

* 1 . 

Dark as this world appears at times and wild, 

A guardian spirit she jiossesses still, 

Which, in its fond caresses, sweet and mild. 

Soothes her swolh bosom’s keen distracting thrill 5 
ISoftpulift IS tot guardian spirit fair, 

' Which pleasant summer even, 

Down tovely valleys of the air, 

. Chpd in the pUWe^ligbt that ]|ives in heaven. 

How ioTlhgJy its d^lki^ 

, lies how upon her dlte^ntrotihJcd breast ! 

How, softly Evening sH^es her placid face, 

* Mraid of breaki«5to, • 

s%hto 

Save my own heart|a^^^ 'breathing — deep and slow, 

' ■ Hqt?? terrible be, . how, to see 

l^^vengefuL^ flasliing from on high. 

And burning, in horrid glee, 

; ^ -Soft Quiet’s which now so calinly lie 

tipoo the world, that siparcely stirs a dry 
And withered leaf ! How terrible to hear 
The rugged thunder rolling through the sky. 

And with its awful voice commanding Fear 
And dark and dreadful Agony to spring 

Again within the w'orld’s frail slumbering breast-;^. 
And to her tenderest jdaces deeply cling, 

And rouse lier wildly from her balmly rest, 

^'o gaze with magic-bouud distracted eye. 

On the dread powers that sweep along the sky! 

* From c'lii article fii^ncd ‘ClmureV in a recdiit Number of 
Ehevdopedique.* ^ 
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On the Revenues of the Kast India Companv, particu- 

LAHLY THOSE COLLECTED AT MadRAS. 

In all measures undertaken for the government of the people of 
India, it seems ever to have been the first consideration how it 
would be possible to promote the interests of our own country. This 
purpose hj.s not merely been pursued by vulgar and ignorant men, 
by amateur politicians and parliamentary orators : one individual of 
high character and reputation, to whose authority the welfare of 
many millic«ns of our Indian fellow-subjects has been delegated, 
declared before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1813, 
that he looked upon the success of our ascendancy in the Ee^st as para- 
inouni to all other considerAions, or, in other words, that a hundred 
mlL'ions of people, the subjects of the same Sovereign as ourselves, 
were to hr ruled with a single view to our own advantage. We 
make no doubt that the opinion gratefully received within the 
chambers of Leadonhall -street, and that it was immediately voted to 
b.^ the very perfection of human wisdom and pbilanthrt^py. But 
we can tell Sir John Malcolm, (to whom we are ellmling,) that, 
thougli the e?vi)ression of such sentiments may appear advantageous 
to him in ('ertain societies, they are not calculate^ to make the world 
in gciierai entertain very exalted notions either of hisfee^n^sor of his 
understanding. But we will not now turn aside toeomtuent on mjutims 
of pohliciil philosophy. It is suflftdtept ,tp remark, that in the anxiety 
of Indian statesmen to into practice and to pour 

into the treasury of Eo^lhd plundered from a pec^lc 

they professed to protect, they hhfe completely outwit 
selves. With all their extortipuarv with all^lbeir promi^esr 

of surpliif revenue, and their the upp'ropria*. 

tion of it, the India Company home to 

they anticipated j but they 
and to country with a debt erf 

And if, indeed, this were the ^lent by the 

Coinjiany, it might be sufficient shmdd j&y thepe^ty. 

of their folly. But, when we look to tiose statements to . 

India which have appeared during the last few years, the ^ 

practical effects of their government, — ^tliat during a peri<4 of half 
a century, by means of an exbi*bitant taxation, and a mean and illi- 
beral system of commercial and political restrictiors, tliey have com- 
pletely cliecked the progress ofhuman happiness and improvement, 
we cannot but be sensible that faults hu\'e been committed which 
the authors can dfiver expiate, and wdiich must be left inadequately 
censured amid the concurrent execrations of mankind. 

The East India Company have not only sujiported an over- 
whelming fiscal system, but the objects upon which it has fallen 
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have not always been very happily selected. In the following pages, 
we propose to consider the princip|l taxes of India, both with 
spect to the policy of their imposition, and the mode in which they 
are levied. For this purpose it will be necessary to make a few 
preliminary observation?. 

It is well known that the principal revenue in all Eastern coun- 
tries has been draw’n from the soil in the form of a land-tax. Un- 
der different circumstances thi^ tax has been collected in very dif- 
ferent ways, which ha\ e all been partially refained. The Mogul 
conquerors of India introduced what is known by the name of the 
Zemindary Sjistem. Under the Indian princes, the Zemindars were 
simply tax-gatherers, stationary in particular districts, where they 
were r^ponsibleto the Government for the revenue (*ollected. They 
received a pcr-centage on that revenue for their recompense. The 
office of Zemindar w'as hereditary. I 

The system introduced by Lord Cornwallis into Beng.al and other 
parts of India, was in some degree different from this. lie bestowed 
on the old Zemindars a proprietary right in the land over which they 
had before presided 5 he assessed the land at a certain r:jl^,-in 
money 5 and, in failure of regular payment, he ordered as inu^fik of 
the Zemindary to be sold as equalled the amount of the deffciency. 

The Village System was of much higher antiquity. This was a 
mode of farming out to some imlividunl that portion claimed by 
Government of the. landed produce of single village?, or of a number 
of villages, always giving a preference to the chief inhabitant, if he 
were willing to enter into the contract with Government. 

The third is the Ryotwary System : it consists in the actual 
assessment of the tax upon the land ot^each individual Ryot or culti- 
vator by the agents of Government. This system has been re- 
cently introduce by Sir Thomas Monro into the Presidency of 

not pur infention to ei^f^on all the details of the vexata 
\'quai$ifo rclafive to the these different methods of raising 

the kpd-tax our is of another nature j but it may be 

, of 40ifle .utility towards a ^j^it O^&rstanding of the subject under- 
taken to make a feur ol^r'^bns upon them. AVhen Lord Corn- 
V^allis, who was, witbo^ a very intelligent and benevolent 

''man, brought forward’ bis new Zemindary system, he supported it 
by arguments such as these : He alleged that the Zemindars,, being 
now the hereditary possessors of the land, w’ould naturally feel a 
stronger desire to improve it than the revenue officers, who, under a 
Ryotwary system, come in contact with the cultivators. He hoped 
by this measure to avoid those scenes of tyranny and vexation which 
had otherwise been so frequently experienced. He contended that 
the Zemindar and the Ryot would now have a reciprocal interest in 
promoting the advantage of each other. But it must here be re- 
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marked^ that, according to the terms of the lease which the Ryot 
h^ of the Zemindar, the former was perfectly independent of the 
latter, so long as the rent was* punctually discharged. Now, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the landlord could feel any great interest 
in the improvement of an estate which, whether in a state of prosperity 
or not, was alw^ays to bring him in the same amount of rent j but it 
is obvious that the Zemindar W’ould often think he had an interest 
m ruining his fanner, in order to expel him and introduce another 
R.yot upon terms loore favourable to the property. Still, it is not to 
be denied that the Zemindar had a certain degree of interest in aid- 
ing -tind supporting his Ryot j for, while the Ryot remained in pro* 
SjKTitVjhis rent would be regularly paid, and the Zemindar would be 
able to meet the demands of Government and his own necessary 
oxptmses. But thi,^ consequence was too remote for the peibeptum 
of a ])rcjudi(*ed and ignorant man. It is the peculiar, feature of a 
vnlgfir mind to prefer thechance of large future advantage to a mo- 
derate and actual good. The beqpfit of the system depended upon 
the Zt'mliidar p/'rceiving it to be his interest foster the prospe- 
rity of his Ryot. True it is, tbat#Lord Cornwallis proposed expe- 
dicnt< against tyranny and oppression on the part of the superior j 
but they appear to ba\ e availed but little : whenever the Zemindar 
desired it, he has quickly reduced his inferior to ruin. 

TIio Zeinindary System has, confessedly, failed in relieving the 
Ryots from the want and degradation in which tj^ey were found,, 
and ii has in most cases brought bankruptcy and misery upon 
Zemindars. One of the causes of this misadventure was, un- 
questionably, the ignorance and fatuity of the principal character to 
whom the trial was intrusted : the system called for intelligence, 
activity, and prudence j the Zemindars were generally the descend- 
ants of ancient families, indolent, unenlightened, and sensual men, 
who mver hesitated to plunge i»to acts of idle expenditure, when- 
ever the ceremonies of their country afforded them an opportunity. 
But the radical evil is of another nature ; it is the grand scourge 
which has converted the mighty rejg^ons of India, with all their ad- 
vantages of soil and climate, into one frightful scene of moral and. 
physical desolation 3 it is the ^stem which sweepl*into the Com- 
pany’s exchequer nearly the entire net produce of the land and labour 
of Hindostan. The fertile province of Rajamundry, from the day 
of the permanent settlement down to the present hour, has never 
paid nearly the sum assessed on it. 

The Village System has failed, and from cau.-ies very similar to the 
preceding. 

The Ryotwary System, which found such strenuous adv^ocates in 
Lord Teigmiiouth, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Monroe, and 
some others, appears to have urged the po])u]atioii of India into a 
more precipitate ruin than the other tw^o 3 and the change introduced 
into the Madras territory, under the auspices of Sir Thomas Monroe, 
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very quickly diminished the amount of the public revenue. The 
system bears on the face of it the strongest evidence of inexp^ 
diency 5 for it is most fearfully complldited. The agents of Govern- 
ment, under this arrangement, receive the land-tax immediately from 
the cultivators ; the European collector, by means of a most for-^ 
midable array of Native assistants, descending in a variety of gra- 
daiionSj obtains the regular assessment without the intervention of 
a middle-man. 


The Zemindar y System failed in a great degree* as we have seen, 
from a deficiency of integrity and intelligence on the part of its 
agents, who were very few in number. It would hardly retiuire any 
great acuteness to perceive, that a system which stood in need of 
honesty, activity, and good sense, on a far more extended scale, must 
undergo a similar fate. Sir Thomas Monroe’s })lan had one peculiar- 
ity : a Ryot was called upon to make goo# the deliciencies of his 
neighbour, to the amount of ten per cent. ! A. might be industrious, 
prudent, and fortunate, but this was all to little purpose : liis sur- 
plus earnings were liable to be taken from him, to compensate for 
the folly and iudolenee <rf jB. ! It is jl*ally quite impossible to imagine 
any scheme better calculated to annihilate the springs of industry, 
or to involve a nation of agriculturists in one common state of 
beggary and despair. 

It would T^oVhq^ey^r, be quite fair to dismiss the subject of the 
Ryotwary Syatem#W%]tdut some of the advantages which 

to ..have recommendM it mr, without some mit jgating cir- 
cmoisbiuucesj it! scares^ &£ credible that acute and able men 

eouM ^aye yielded it support ,: benevolent men, such as 

]i^nyr>f the Directors nw, could piS™ the happiness of nations 
bs hsa^ded by trying such an eaiperiment. Tlic peculiar 
‘ phutoi of the^Ryotieairy setttesiht Was this, that the place of the 
the i^drant renters, was supplied bf the 
oiiicei^ of GovernrUimt, who bow came in immediate con- ^ 
I It is to li;rfi^fs4, however, that little was " 


[ in; w^ty this 


, . ^ , , "ihe promotion of the Com- 

^ s depende^:/^ much on the temporary aug- 

ip( their dktin^Jfor them to display too. great 

to tW interest d 
V us how consideir th^hllief Jadces of India. 


; is in India a tax called Mohiurfah ,* this falls upon miscel- 

robjecta admitting of no easy classification. The tax 
jgracratty appears undef the head of land revenue, because, besides 
^j^jSecting herdsmen and butchers, it includes in its anomalous 
embrace a species of ground-rent. There is another tax, known by 
the name of Sayer, which falls upon various kinds of consumable 
commodities. The salt-tax, the duties on stamps, judicial fines and 
fees, Lic post-office and the mint duties, comprise nearly hll the 
remaining sources of the East India Company’s landed revenue* 
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Befare we attempt to determine on the policy of these various 
imposts, it may be useful to fay a word or two on the nature of 
taxation j and to take a cursory view of those principles of the sci- 
ence on which the wdtld has commonly agreed. 

The annual produce of every country may be divided into three 
distinct portions : first, that wdiich is destined to replace ilie capital 
afiinually consunicd ; secondly, that vvhich is destined to increase na- 
tional wealth ) and thirdly, that which is destined to form the income 
for the personal expenses of each individual. 

lt*is upon the last of these divisions that taxation should fall ; and, 
by coriliniiig itself to this limit, it merely places at the disposiil of 
(Tovermnent a moiety of that wealth which individuals would other- 
wise apply to personal expenditure, and which they could inore or 
less easily dispense wdtlw but, when taxation presseis upon this 
bojndary, when individuals have resigned the luxuries and eonve- 
nieiiL-e^ of“ life, and Government is,still unsatisfied, they must retain 
the uiears of i)roviding themselves with neccsearies, and hand over 
to the hix-gatlicrer that portion of* annual produce which was des- 
tined to improve their estates, or, in other words, to increase the 
capital of tlieir country. The circumstances of a people thus bur- 
thened will not perhaps deteriorate ) but it Is obvious that they can- 
not improN e. Siiould the state require additional contributions, the 
public can only abandon their capital, that is, the remainder of their 
property, and enter upon a condition 6f absolute dlstitution. The 
is indeed a sacrifice to which no peopte would probably be dis- 
])osed to submit, and w^hiqh nq ,^qvernment can satfelj demand* 

It has been observed hV Ad^%mitb, that the following principles 
of taxation have reconmienjjed ^Sl^selves more or less to the at- 
tention of all nations, from thea: obyioaas Justice and utility ; ^ All. 
persosis should contribute a state, as nearly 

as possible in proportion to .abilities. The 

imposed should be fixed, and n^^rhitrary | the time, the mapper;, 
and the extent of each indiWdi^ s contrihotion shouM be cfcarly 
laid down, otherw ise every one w'at:^;be placed more or less at tb® ' 
discretion of the tax-gatherer, very tax. should ^collected at flie 
time, and in the manner, most convenient to the eontributmj.' hoA, : 
lastly, taxation should draw from the purses of individudb'telMe 
as possible over and above that which it provides for the pu^ic 
treasury : otherwise a tax might prove, at the same time, ruinous to 
the subject and fruitless to the state: the ^charge of collection 
might be so great as to consume the chief part of the produce. 

Having premised thus much, let us come to a consideration of. 
the Company's tfixes in India. We have before stated, that the land- 
tax has always been the most prolific source of revenue among 
Eastern nations. The proceeds of this tax, in the Presidency of 
Port St. George alone, are averaged at about 3,500,O0OZ. sterling. 
The inquiry immediately suggests itself, from what source is 
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this enormous income derived ? Is it drawn merely from the funds 
apportioiu-d to private purposes, or does any share of whj^ 
should be the national capital enter infc its composition r We be- 
lieve it is only necessary to look abroad upon the people of Hin- 
dostan, to observe the perfect absence of every thing like luxury 
or superfluity among them, and the general stagnation or 
diminution of capital, to give an unljcsitating answer to this 
momentous cpicstion. And such is the result of British as- - 

cendancy ! Mr. Mill, a writer whom we wouW. always wish to 
notice with respect, has amused himself with j)anegyrising the (go- 
vernment of the India Company, and has spoken elocpicntly v»f 
its generous intentions and beneficent conduct ; but, among ihe 
fond speculations in which we have occasionally indulged, relative 
to the duties of Government, we had supposed that the j)ara- 
mount office of the rulers was to provide^for tlicaeZ/hre of the 
people for W'hom they undertook to legislate ; that it was incumbent 
upon them, above all other conside^rations, to [)roniotc the moral 
improvement and soCiaMiappiness of their subjects ; to consult, on 
every occasion, the extension of tlA'ir agriculture, their manufac- 
tures, and their commerce. We had even deemed that these were 
the conditions of sovereign power, duties from which it could never 
be disjoined, without rendering the obedience that it claimed a very 
questionable obligation. But have the India Company observed 
these conditions } Let the history of their transactions answer. 

The tax passing under the name of Mohturfnh is included in the 
land revenue, because some of the various objects upon which it falls 
belong to agrictifeure. 

The revenue collected under this head in the Madras Presidency, 
is derived principally from tliose provincesicalled the Ceded Districts, 
and amounts to about five iaas of rupees, or 50,000/. Tlje Mohturfak 
comprises, besides ground-rents, a upon looms, upon herdsmen, 
atii upon butchers, ‘These are the pHncipal objects. To tax looms 
is to tax the various descriptions of Soth which they produce : of 
these, the finer sorts are luxuries, and, so far as the tax affects 
them, it is judiaietrjsly applied ; for here, the demands of Govern- 
ment are provided for out of the fimds for individual expense* 
Coarse cloths, liowever, are a necessary of life, and w^ould therefore 
be very unjustly subjected to taxation in any country 5 but, oppressed 
fc as the people of India are known to be, by an exorbitant system of land 
' ^revenue, this tax is most pernicious. It is obviously, for the greater 
part, abstracted from tlw means of increasing national wealth ; but, 
besides this, there is another very important objection, in no other 
regulation being observed for collecting it than mamooL* 

We find by a minute of the Board of Revenue at Madras,^ 
Aug. 29, 1814, that the Collector of the northern division of Arcot 


* Local custom. 
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says, ^ The tax on trade and professions is acknowledged to be un- 
?^ual in this district : in soiije places, it is stated to vary from two 
to eight j)er cent.* The Collector of Belhiry says, ^ The tax varies 
in its proportions in every district, and almost in every village/ 
The Collector of ("uddapali says, ^ No weaver can possibly know 
what he has to pay to the sirkar, till the demand (‘omes to be made, 
for his having exerted himself during the year/ It would be easy 

multiply authorities, if such apjieared necessary ) but, without pro- 
ceeding further, may safely conclude that the MohHufjali (which 
is generally exceptionable) is, when it fulls on coarse cloths, in every 
potiit of view vexatious, impolitic, and pernicious. It would also ap- 
pear highly injudicious, by taxing herdsmen and butchers, tooj)pose 
any obstacles to the increase of uittle in India. There ar^ in that 
country immense plains, well calculated for pasture, now lying })er- 
fectly idle and unj^roducavc, which might afford a rdady means of 
i^■'Jrca^ing tlie capital of the country. Considering it as a tax on 
animal Ibod, it is to a very large number of men a tax upon the 
necessari^wS of life, and conseciuently highly objectionable. So much 
for the land revenue of India. ^ 

The tax second in importance to that imposed upon the soil, is 
called the Sayer : it consists of a sort of toll levied on consumable 
commodities passing from one part of the country to another. The 
Sayer is collected on articles which sometimes constitute the luxu- 
ries and superfluities, sometimes the necessarie»*of life 5 the for- 
mer, as we have j)reviously stated, are the legitimate objects of 
iiscal enactment; they are purchased by the weaUhy, and the 
money they bring in to the public treasury is diverted from a pro- 
per source. With the necessaries of existence the matter is far 
otherwise ; a tax is there^ unjust, because it is measured not by 
property, but by consumption : it falls lightly on the rich, and crushes 
the diedy : it is moreover injufic^s in India, as it is another means 
of absorbing those funds which ^ould they accumulate, would offer 
a reward to industry, and a sti jj’^ulus to virtue and intelligence. But 
the Sayer is particularly objectionable on account of the prodigious 
outlay for collection. In the district of Masulipr^am, where the 
charges are stated to be less* than in any other province of the 
Madras Government, the Sayer revenue is gathered in at a cost of 
30 per cent. 5 added to which, from the nature of its collection^ it 
is exposed to the peculation of Native officers, and is consequently 
exceedingly deficient in some of the first requisites of a |K)lLtic tax. 

But, before quiting the Sayer, it may be'^as well to say a word 
on the subject of duties levied on grain exported from the Com- 
pany’s territories. A tax is imposed on the transit of grain from 
Masulipatam, Bellary, Cuddapah, and other districts, into the 
Nizam's dominions. We presume it will be admitted that no grain, 
the produce of Masulipatam, will find its way into the market of 
the Nizam’s country, unless the price of it there shall equal the 
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money it would have fetched in the Masulipataiu "district, together 
with tlie charges of ooiiveyance. ^t will hardly be supposed 
the Ryot, or grain merchant, would be so blind to his own interest as 
to send grain to a great distance^, and then sell it for less than he could 
have procured for it at home. The tax then must be added to its 
price when offered for sale in the Nizam’s country, or the merchant 
would be a loser. Let us trace the effect of this, know that 
the dearer any article is, the less of it is consumed j these duties, by 
rendering the grain of higher price, diminish Mic purchasers, and, 
consequently, decrease the extent of the market for the produce of 
our own districts. The tax appears to fall on llic inhabitaifis of 
another state* hut, in reality, it returns upoti, and greatly injures, 
our o\vi cultivators. 

It must be obvious to every one, that there are commodities of 
which the consumption must be pretty hicarly the same by cveiy 
man to whatever rank of society he may belong ; to tax such com- 
modities is consequeptly unjust, for it is a means of compelling the 
poor man to contribute in the s^me proportion as the rich towards 
the exigencies of the^ state. This is one very general objection to 
taxes upon the necessaries of life 5 and a tax upon -^salt, though it 
appears to have Existed iay^^ry remote ages, andininost countries, 
is certainly liable to this objection in the higbestjdegree ^ but more 
especially in India, where the vegetable food dhietly Ubcd by the 
Natives render# ^is condiment indispensable. 

Within the Madras territory it brings in about 27 lacs of rupees 
to the public treasury, or 270 , 000 /. sterling. 

The remainder of ^e Company's, taxes con&isl generally of the 
stamp duties, judicial lines and fees, the post pfhee, and the mint. 

We have thus taken a short survey of the taxation of our Indian 
pfroyinces near MadniB. It ap|^ats4hat, though in some a^spects 
public reveiK^e is injudicio^y levied, still it is the degree 
lutber than the nature of th,e tsQ^jon that has impoverished and 
exhausted this mighty empire’ %na so completely overthrown the 
early ex^^<^tions of the In^Company. What would have been 
the effecti of different sy$t^ I Lgt us suppose the landed assess- 
ments considerably the consequence would be an increase 

^ weMth among the Ry^ I taxation M^ould no longer abstract from 
individuals that portion '^ annual produce destined to augment 
national wealth, and much larger crops would be gathered from the 
soil j but, grain be^pg a necessary of life, nearly the same propor-^ 
tion is consumed, except in extreme cases, whether it be compa- 
ratively scarce or abundant ; and we believe it is a fact well known 
to all persons engaged in the revenue administration of India, 
that in the years in which crops are most abundant, it is most 
difficult to collect from the Ryots the Government taxes. There 
may appear something paradoxical in this averment, till we investi- 
gate the causes of the operation. It is well, known that a com- 
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iKiodity is valuable according: to the price it will fetch in the open 
i^rket. Now, in years of aI)undaTit produce, there is considerable 
competition among the sellers* and consef^uently any given quantity 
of grain is of smaller value than in years of scarcity, and nearly 
an equal portion is sold in both. The Ryot, therefore, suffers, and 
has difficulty in paying his rent. This evil has, however, a simple 
remedy : give the cultivator a market for his surplus produce, and 
4iis prosperity is ensured. It is true, within the Madras territory 
inufli could not l»c effected in the WMy of exportation. A con- 
siderable trade might be established between Tinnevelly and the 
neigribouring island of Ceylon • but in general the superior quality 
and ehciq)nt‘ss of the grain of Kahar and Orissa woflld exclude the 
corn of ^Madras from foreign markets. But do not throw gratuitous 
«’»i)stacks in the way : abolish those absurd, short-sighted, and 
hii(;aitous restrictif)ns, which jealousy and ignorance have imposed 
upon the ])eople of this Presidency in common with the rest of 
Indi.i It may be that the present produce of Madras cannot 
])rolit;Lbi\ suffer exportation j but, were the iiifpediment a thousand- 
fold greater than it is, wc w^ould 6nly require fair play for the facul- 
ties of the Natives, — and sxire we are, that they would ere long 
either enlarge the present channels of commercial enterprise, or 
fttrike out some new and uuimagined path to national and individual 
prosperity. Only remove the weight that now oppresses them, let 
their energies be but open to the stirring call of iijterest, and pre- 
suiT!j>tiiQUs indeed would lie the man who should venture to pro- 
iirnmcc on the consequences. 

In tiic. mean time the imposts we have pointed out should be 
withdrawn from the commercial and manufacturing classes ; by this 
means their numbers wouldjincrease, and the home consumption of 
raw produce w^ould 'extend itself in like proportion. As in the 
statestsof Europe and America^, would quickly be discovered in 
India, that demand and supply Reciprocally stimulate each other, 
population id ways increasing yith the means of subsistence : in 
fact, no disadvantages of peculiar faith of local position, ,po— nor 
even poverty itself, the greatest of all present iph^tacles,’ could 
retard the triumphant jirogresstbf civilisation and improvement. 

We know that there are many persons in England who. are ac- 
customed to consider every portion of tlie’ -globe that is subject ^o 
our authority as being actually in the enjoyment of enviable happi- 
ness and distinction. We hope we have shown satisfactorily in 
what way this blessing should be estimated with respect to India. 
We look upon the dominion of the East India Company as radically 
unwise and systematically oppressive; for enlarged and liberal 
views of legislation are utterly inconsistent with the spirit of mo- 
nopoly and exclusion. 

It has been said that the people of Hiodostan, with all their 
acknowledged hardships, arc in a better condition now than under 
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the best of their Native Princes ; and that, if they have gained nothing 
else by the transition, they have acquired security of life and j^o- 
perty. We do not entirely deny this j although, when the niiJs^L is 
made of this concession, it will be seen that they have very little 
left that is worth securing. But upon what princiide of reason 
can we retain a distant peojile in such galling subjection,— treat 
them upon every occasion as the mere instruments for advancing 
OUT own fortunes, — shut up to every individual among them iijl 
avenues to wealth, to power, to civilisation, aiid then boast that wc 
have conceded them a just equiv’^alent in tbc careful administration 
of their own laws ? It is a mere mockery. When the India { oin- 
pany wrested from a whole nation whatever wms most dear to them, 
and reduced all classes to a state of suffering and degradation j 
then, Indeed, to be jealous that they did not tear from cacfi other the 
crumbs gathered at the foot of their table, the unkind pittance tliat 
still keeps them from starving, is surely conferring no verj weighty 
obligation ! Yet this w'e firn^ly believe is the extent of those 
blessings which wej:iave bestowed upon India. The Native IVince^? 
were, beyond a doubt, desjiots in their day ; but, after all that can 
be said, we question if any modification of human society caii assign 
to men a more ungrateful lot than hopeless toil and irremcdialile^ 
wretchedness, which is and must be the case w’hile India remains 
subject to the Company’s Government : but this period, we hope, 
is now fast drawing to a close. 


] . Hishembrance. 

I remember— the hpur when first we met. 

Nor can I tbiak of that swr^t hour, without a soft regret 5 
It minds me bow my fondw. liK>{)es and sweet imaginingis 
Have all been blighted, and tlw now are dark and cheerless things, 

I rememb^ — I remember — ^thy first, thy purest kiss, 

Tbaf made my youthful boisom thrill with ecstacy and bliss : 

1 reck’d nSTfben that thou wouldjst steal my bosom’s peace away — 
'I deem’d those blissful feelings aye would round that bosom play. 

• I remember— rl remember — ^thy warm, thy solemn vow j 
Bemember too, the feverish flush that pass’d across thy brow ; 
*Twas sunset, and the glowing shades shed beauty on the spot. 
But now, alas ! Ihc vow you gave is broken and forgot. 

I remember — I remember — ^the last time that we met ; 
Bemember too my pallid cheeks were with thy false tears wet : 
My heart will still remember thee, though thy strong spell is o’er. 
And woman’s pride will teach that heart to trust thy vows no more. 
Manchester, Jan. /, 1829. 
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Letters f?|om tub jEgeax.* 

In the Number of ‘ The Oriental IJcrald’ for January, 182(), we 
bad occasion to speak in terms of high approbation of a former 
work by Mr. Emerson, on the condition of the Greeks in 1825, 
Since that ])eriod, every circumstance regarding this ill-fated coun- 
Try had tended to confirm the opinion we at that time expressed, of 
the justice and correctness of the philosophical and political views 
respc'ting the Cireek question vrhich this meritorious traveller then 
ad^ anced. His ^ Picture of Greece, in 1825,’ served^ effectually to 
place in tlicir true light, before the British public, the situation and 
resources of the (irreeks, and to tear away the mask beneath*which 
fanaticism or intrigue had, up till that period, concealed, at a culpa- 
ble rislf, file decayed and imbecile condition of the nation which they 
profe&ed to support. It was,* in fact, a principle equally false in 
iu-'clf and insulting to the character of Englislynen, which led his 
predecessors to the dissemination* of error or the suppression of 
truth, on the supposition that those to whom they made their appeal 
would be nn)re ready to sympathise with success than to assist mis- 
fortune. The contrary has been evinced by the fact, that no efficient 
services whatever were rendered to the struggling Greeks by 
their European friends during their entire career of pretended 
triumph j and it was only when their real misery published to 
the world by Mr. Emerson and those who followed him, that effec- 
tivc ste[)s were taken to thwart their enemies, and insure their future 
independence. 

In the work to which we have allu^d, Mr, Emerson had embo* 
died a. mass of political and statistical letails connected with Greece j 
but, he ^observes in his present pfefJe, ^ on coming to look over 
his notes, he found that he had st^ remaining many characteristic 
sketches of manners and scenery, j^hicb, though perhaps amusing 
ill themselves, were properly orairted in a work, whose object was 
less picturesque than political, and whose detail^ were confined 
almost exclusively to the Morea^and Iloumeli.’ The sketches re- 
ferred to form the matter of the "Letters from the .®geanj* and 
subjects more attractive, certainly, an author could scarcely h<^ to 
have before him. His former volumes were conversant with the 
cabinet councils of Grecian statesmen, military manoeuvres, naval 
engagements, and all the • „ 

‘ Pomp and circumstances of glorious war:* 
the present abound with pictures of sunny isles, ruined temples. 


* Letters from the iEgean, by James Emerson, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Colburn. London, 1829. 
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dilapidated cities, and dark-blue seas, interspersed with glowing 
descriptions, and graphic anecdotes, and 

' Moving accidents by llood'and field.' ^ 

‘ Greece, in IS'SS,’ w'as written for Downing-street and the Stock 
Exchange ; the ' Letters from the JEgean* are for the drawing-room 
and the sofa: The latter are among the few volumesof travels, with 
w’hich we are acquainted, that pretend to be merely amusing ; and 
yet they contain a quantity of information not always found in those - 
ponderous tomes whose object is professedly to r.istriict. It is true 
that the information is not uniformly of the most important cha- 
racter, and we could have wished to see niorc dei)th of observation 
displayed in some of the details : but, on the whole, it is jdeasingly 
andgraesfully communicated ; and, if it does not afford a philosojdiical 
analysis, it certainly presents a very picturesque portrait of Ottoman 
life 5 nor are *^1116 author s descriptions, with, perhaps, some imma- 
terial exceptions, less accurately than vividly expressed. 

The route descrihq^l comprises all the most interesting spots 
of the ^gean and of the shores of Asia Minor j Sunium, Scio, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, and Magnesia ; 
together with Patinos, Paros, Delos, and all the princij)al islands of 
the Cyclades. Every page is replete with anecdote and informa- 
tion } and, in lieu of dry details, or monotonous topography, every 
letter contains some national illustration or characteristic anecdote* 

The following description of Smyrna is rich and vivid : 

^On coming upon deck we were involuntarily struck with the 
beauty of the splendid pano^rna in the midst of which we were 
placed : behind us v/na the (mlf of Smyrna by which \vc had en- 
tered, its then turbulent wate% now p^^ieid ar, the brow of infiincy, 
and glittering in the beams of &e morning sun, like plates of silver 
on a warrior’s mail, whilst the s^jowy sails of the Levantine barks, 
which glided along them, were»< scarcely to be distinguished from 
their own dazzling whiteness. Okevery side ar^^und us, the boats, 
with gilded sterns, peculiar to the Day, were passing and repassing 
amidst ships, masts of which floated the flags of every trading 

nation, a crowd of hardy Greeks tugging at the oar, and a stately 
Turk, with graceful turban and flowing robes, smoking in haughty 
cf&se at the stern. 

^ The gangways of the frigate were surrounded by shoals of little 
trafficking barks, laden with all the produce of the country ; baskets 
of blushing peaches * pears, the amber hue of which was streaked 
with tints like the rose j and heaps of purple grapes flung down in 
sutffi luxuriant profusion, that their luscious bunches were hanging 
in the rippling w'ater. 

' Around us were the sunburnt hills of Asia Minor, their sloping 
and rugged sides, studded with white cottages, and variegated with 
plantations of olives and fig-trees, w^hich stretched to the rich gar- 
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dens at their base, washed by the waters of the bay. Before us 
rested in calm repose “ The birth-place of Homer/’ “ The ornament 
Oi^sia,” “ Izmir the lovelyi’ " The crown of Ionia and well do 
its splendid situation and commanding prospects merit those impas- 
sioned epithets of its ancient chroniclers. 

^ At the foot of a steep hill, the summit of which is crowned by 
the ruins of a castle of the Lower Empire, the city stretches along 
^ the sloping beach, its flat-roofed houses mingled with the domes of 
marble mosques ,and lofty groups of minarets and muezzin 
towers 5 wdiilst its outskirts are bordered by the waving groves of 
funjeieal cypress, which mark the last resting-place of the followers 
of the Prophet. ‘ • 

^ The long line of the Marino is bordered by a train of tonsular 
residences, over each of whicii floats the flag of its respective na- 
tion. The quay presented a novel spectacle, crowded with the in- 
habitants of every quarter of the globe ; — the swarthy Nubian and 
the homeless Arab mingling with the fair-browed sons of Europe 
and the West, whilst the phes ” * of the Gfeek, and the crimson 
bonnet of the Armenian, w^ere grAq^ed with the varied turbans and 
glittering costumes of the children of Mahomet. The Turk was 
louiiging, with his long chibouque, on the beach j the Drogueman, 
in his enormous white head-dress and brown jubee, was leaning 
against the gate of his consulate 5 and the cry of the itinerant vender 
of sherbet and iced orgeats on the shore, blended VMth the capstern 
sor.g of the British sailor in the offing, or the ballad of the merry 
Greek, as he gaily trilled in his caique the deeds of Boukovallas and 
his Kleftis. The scene was altogetb|r Oriental j and our only re- 
gret was that wc bad not dropped i Jo the midst of it at once from 
Europe, instead of becoming partiJly familiarised to its objects 
through the gradual medium of ^reece and the islands of the 
JEgea^.’ 

The story of W containe^n the second letter is extremely 

interesting and curious 3 and regret our inability to give it at 
length, whilst any curtailment would be prejudicial. 

The Greek ladies of Smyrna lure sketched con amori : 

'The daughters of the old gentleman were two of the most 
beautiful girl^ I had seen in the Levant : their costume was rather 
of the Itfdian than the Greek taste, but combined the elegancies of 
both 5 their light silk dresses w-ere made to suit accurately to the 
figii]^^ instead of flowing loosely and ungraceflslly as in the Morea* 
A slipper with a high heel, such as are generally worn in the north 


* ' The phes <l>€s) is the little red cap worn by the inhabitants of 
the Levant ; the Albanians, and tlie majority of ‘the JMoreots, wear 
no other head-dress, w hilst the Turks conceal it by the ample folds of 
their turbans.’ 
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of Italy, richly embroidered, and covering only the front of the foot, 
showed to full advantage a delicately turned ankle, through a 
stocking of netted silk fine as gossanver 5 whilst their turbans 
transparent gauze, ornamented with a glittering aigrette and a 
wreath of golden flowers, rather enhanced than shaded the glossy 
ringlets which flowed over brows fair as polished marble. 

' Their accomplishments too had not been neglected, and I. never 
heard the songs of Greece sound so enchantingly as when breathed 
by their sweetly-toned voices, accompanied by a guitar, to some of 
the native airs of Britain, and especially to Mozart’s delicious one 
of Life let us cherish,” which seems a universal* favourite with 
the Greeks. Their manners appeared to be a combination of the 
three classes with whom they, had associated, — the grace of the 
Italian, the sprightly vivacity of the Greek, and the stately tournure 
of the Ottomans 3 whilst all three were enhanced and blended by 
an air of fixed and interesting melancholy.* 

The following genwr^l description of the scenery of Asia Minor is 
highly characteristic : 

^ There are few spots of earth visited by the traveller calculated 
to excite emotions more melancholy than those experienced by such 
as have passed over even the most frequented portions of Asia 
Minor. Except in the immediate vicinity of its cities, he en- 
counters few traces of life or civilisation ; all beyond is barren and 
unprofitable 3” his path lies across jdains tenanted by the stork and 
the jackal, or over hills whence the eye vanders along valleys 
blooming in ull the luxuriance of neglected, nature, or w ithering in 
loneliness and sterility. Throu^out lands once adorned wdth the 
brightest efforts of genius and « art, and rife with the bustle and 
activity of a crowded populaAn, his ^footstep wnll light upon 
nothing save the speaking monuiLen^s of decay, and his eye meet 
no living forms excej)t those of hJL^ompanions, or by chance d'dini 
prospect of the weary caravan, thaiLcreeps like a centipede across 
the plain, or winds amidst the mazeft .of distant hills. 

^ There are ^wj. scattered hamlets, and no straggling abodes of 
mankind 3 danger and apprehension ^ave forced the remnant of its 
inhabitants to herd together in towns for mutual security, and to 
leave the deserted country to the bandit and the beast of prey, llie 
wandering passenger pursues his listless route surrounded by priva- 
tions and difficulties, by fiCtigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks 
to guide his course, land few hospitable mansions to shelter his 
weariness. By night he rests beside his camel in the karavan-serai j 
and. by day he hurries along with no comforts save those which he 
carries with him, and no companions but his thoughts. But these 
are sufficient, and they spring up with every breath and at every 
turning : his very loneliness is sublimity 3 his only prospect. 
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beauty ; he reclines upon earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of 
<^reatt2ess, and he is canopied by a sky 

So cloudless, pure,' and beautiful. 

That God alone is to be seen in heaven.”^ 

We would willingly have given the sketch of Sardis, which is 
attractive, though too inflatedly written ^ but we must, owing to its 
length, refer our readers to the book itself. The following story 
of Crcvelier is iflteresting from its similarity in several particulars 
to that of Lord Byron’s Corsair. 

^ The little bay in which w^e had dined at Paws has been ren- 
dered conspicuous in the annals of the Levant by the deeds of two 
individuals who have associated their names with the scene. It was 
in a fortress, whose remains are still to be seen, jiear the shore, 
that the gallant but unfortunate Yenieri defended himself against 
the arms of the renowned Barbarossa, in the reign of Solyman the 
Second ; and, in later times, the harbour Marmora was the fa- 
iTurite resort of Crevelier, t^e corsair, whose intrepid exploits, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, were, for nearly 
twenty years, the terror of the .^gean islanders. The name of this 
singular man is still vividly remembered in the Levant 5 but I do 
not recollect that any English traveller has yet given a sketch of 
his career. He w^as a native of the South of France, and his youth, 
till the age of five-and-twxnty, had been spent in trading from 
Marseilles to the Moreii, and the various ports on the coasts of Tur- 
key. Here he had gained the most accurate information of the situa- 
tion of the Greeks, and the grindiig oppression of their Ottoman 
masters : he saw', too, their evidfjt discontent and repinings, and 
the inability of theTurksHo keepAem in proper subjection, owing 
to the daring presence of the^Kafghts of Malta, who had driven 
almtfbt every Moslem from the ^clades. 

^ Crevelier w^as a man of acij^ observation, and the most grasping 
and restless ambition. The memory of the easy dominion obtained 
by Sanuto, and held by his descendants, was stil^fresh in the minds 
of the adventurers of Europe*; and it was only a few years before 
that the Marquis de Fleuri, a Marseillese, with a small force, had 
l^ttempted the capture of Naxos, and was prevented only by the pre- 
fi^ce of the fleet of the A'enetijins, who haid made it an article of 
p^ce with the Porte that they should maintain a squadron in the 
.&gean for the protection of the Turkish possessions. Crevelier, 
fired with the same object, employed his superior local information 
regarding the Greeks to secure his success. 

' The Mainotes, the modern inhabitants of ancient Sparta, have 
been to the present hour the most turbulent and rebellious portion 
of the population of Greece ; nor have the arms of all the Sultans, 
since Mohammed the Second, succeeded in thoroughly subduing 
them, or destroying their spirit of impatient independence. It was 
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by their alliance that the adventurous corsair resolved on attempting^ 
the conquest of a portion of the Peloponessus ; and, for tlliat p;:r- 
pose, he entered into a treaty with Liberaki, the chief of Maina. 
By his advice, Crevelier passed up the Gulph of Kalokythia, and, 
with 500 men, laid siege to a castle upon the shore, which was held 
by a garrison of Turks. Here he was joined by a jiarty of his al- 
lies ; but Liberaki, instead of bringing, as he had promised, 5,000 
armed followers, appeared before the. castle wjjth merely 800 at- 
tendants, and even these unprovided with arms or ammunition. 
Crevelier was not, however, to be daunted by one disappointment, 
—he united his band with those of thl^ Greeks, and intrepidly com- 
mencec^ the assault. 

' During five successive days, his efforts to expel the Turks were 
unavailing j ‘and, although he had succeeded in making several 
breaches in the wall, and in defeating the garrison in every sally 
which they attempted, still he *wts almost as far as ever from at- 
taining possession of^'thc fort. Besides, his allies were rather an in- 
cumbrance than an aid to him 5 thby were totally deficient in courage 
and enthusiiism in an open assault, and Crevelier was on the point 
of abandoning the attempt, and betaking himself again to sea, when, 
on the morning of the sixth day, a Maltese galley, manned by a 
body of the Knights, entered the bay, and cast anchor beside him. 

' In passing by 2ante, they had heard of his expedition into the 
Morea 3 and, in pursuance of their oath of eternal hostility to the 
Turks, they had hurried to his assistance. But, unfortunately, they 
only arrived in time to witneiw his defeat. The Mainotes, alarmed 
at the appearance of the Kni^ts of St. John, and aware that they 
would not tolerate their supinl less as the weakness of the French 
had forced them to do, betookyhcmselves in a body to their moun- 
tains, and abandoned the siege fiie strangers. The Turks now 
gained fresh confidence by the si^t of the departing host, and, is- 
suing in a body from the fortress^^ove the troops of Crevelier to 
their ships, and forced the Maltese, after sustaining heavy losses, to 
re-embark, weigh ancUi!^ and steer from the Gulph. 

' Hugo now saw that the enterprise on which he had staked his 
i^rtunes was thwarted ^ and, mad with disappointment, he resolved 
on abandoning his home and his country, and becoming a corsair 
amidst the seas that had witnessed his defeat. In the course ot a 
Verfishort time he collected round him a fleet of twenty sail, manned 
hpftalians, Greeks,*^Iainotes, and Sclavonians, who had joined his 
^Kg, and with these he pursued his course of lawless rapine. No 
^prner of the .^gean was safe from his presence j he swept from 
^ shore to shore, and passed from isle to isle, with the gloom of a 
spirit, and the speed of the lightning. One by one the whole circle 
cf the islands became his tributaries ; and, at stated periods, the 
galleys of Crevelier were seen entering the harbours of the Archi- 
pelago to receive his annual imposts, and, on their ready compii- 
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ance with his demands, returning again in peace to the retreats of 
their chieftain. His career, however, was unmarked by murder, 
anh his excursions unstained by needless bloodshed. He was, in 
fact, rather a favourite with the Greeks, nor had he, in any case, pro- 
ceeded to use violence towards them, save- in the solitary instance of 
the island of Andros. 

-fefn ' The natives had insulted his officers and refused to contribute the 
* sums which he demanded ; but, in the silence of midnight, the 
galleys of Hugo cast anchor beneath their city : he landed sword in 
hand, and, ere morning dawned, liad pillaged it from the cliffs to 
the sea 5 the houses of the inhabitants were robbed of their wealth, 
and the warehouses of the merchants were burst open and emptied 
by the pirates. Crevelier sailed off with a booty sufficient I0 have 
enriched his family for generations j nor did he ever re3tore a single 
crown, save the property of one French gentleman, which he re- 
turned to him at the request of the Marquis de Nointel, the Am- 
bassador to ffie Porte from the^Court of Franypr For fourteen years 
he continued to infest the shores />f Turkey, nor were the efforts of 
the Capitan Pasha ever able to discover his haunts or destroy his 
squadron. His favourite retreat was, however, the island of Paros i 
and it is said that the fortress near Marmora, and the talcs of the 
islanders relating to Crevelier, gave to LordByron the idea of Con- 
rad, and the scene of the Pirate’s Isle. 

* Amidst all his exploits, his chef oeuvre was the taking of Petra, 
one of the principal towms in the island of Metelin, which he ac- 
complished in the year 1676, nor has the unfortunate district ever 
yet recovered from the effects of hisjhevastating visit. Ilis follow- 
ers landed on the shore in the eveni» and, having marched for the 
distance of three leagues into ihe ifterior, scaled the walls at mid- 
night.^ The terrified Moslem s,ia\^ing from their slumbers, fled 
in haste to conceal themselves, abandoned their houses to spo- 
liation and plunder. During hours, the band of the Corsairs 
were employed in securing th«r prey, and at day-light returned to 
Crevelier, who had remained in the galleys to gujrd the shores till 
their arrival. They brought \^Mth them a horde of five hundred 
slaves, and a quantity of plate, rich garments, silken carpets, precious 
stuffs, gems and money, whose vdue is stated at a sum aln^|st ba- 
ybnd credibility. 

* Hugo was now about to abandon his lawless pursuits for ever, 
^d betake himself to home and retirement 3 • and, as a finishing 
^low against the detested Ottomans, he resolved on concluding his 
career by the plunder of a rich caravan, which was expected to pass 
from Alexandria to Constantinople. His squadron was despatched 
on „the look-out to the various islands in the vicinity of Cyprus, 
whilst he himself retired, with two other galleys, to the harbour of 
Stampalia to await their report, before completing his decisive ar- 
rangements for attacking the convoy. But here his career was des- 
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tined to close : he had on board his vessel, as his valet, a Savoyard, 
whom he had rescued from slavery |tid imagined he had atta^ed 
to him by long years of kindness. One day be had given him a blow 
in anger •, but his resentment soon died away, and he fancied it was 
forgotten. The wretch’ had, however, treasured up the wrong, as a 
miser guards the talisman of his fortunes, nor was an opportunity 
long wanting to revenge it. .p 

^ Crevelier, unsuspicious of injury, had often -Jntrusted to the mis- 
creant the key of his sainte-barbe, or powder-room ; and, on the day 
when he was about to sail from Stampaliu, the Savoyard had ne- 
glected to return it to him. He went below, attached a slow match 
«.to one of the massy barrels, and, returning on deck, rowed on shore 
with one or two of his companions, with a smile on his treacherous 
lips and lightness at his livid heart. The corsair was seated in his 
cabin, on the poop, with the two other commanders, when the 
match communicated. The vessel, bursting into a thousand atoms, 
was hurled into tk/^i^air, in the midst of a volcano of flames and 
blazing timbers 5 and, when the^terrjfic explosion had subsided, their 
bodies, and those of two hundred of their murdered companions, 
were washed by the agitated waves on the shores of the island.’ 

How far the above details may warrant Mr. Emerson’s publisher 
in announcing this as the original of * The Corsair,’ wt 3 are not 
prepared to 5 but there is unquestionably a striking coincidence 
in the general character and habits, the retreat and exjdoits of the 
two heroes ; and, if we are to consider ‘ Lara ' as the continuation 
of Conrad, the Corsair of rornance, as well as this Corsair of history, 
was a foreigner, and not aSpreek. Lord Jiyroh has certainly an- 
nounced no prototype for*^ s freebooter, though he has quoted 
some parallels *for him j yet b^^ie can tiardly suppose that a traveller 
so intimate with the Levant his Lordship, could have b^gn igno- 
rant of a story which must ^ there so current as that of Cre- 
velier. 

Throughout the work Mr, ErSferson has inserted frequent illus- 
trations of /)bi^ure passages as references in Scripture, by ad- 
ducing the customs and observariqes still prevalent in the East. In 
these he has not been uniformly successful ; some are, in our opi- 
«mo», rather far-fetched, and betray an unnecessary display of erudi- 
tion on the part of the author. Not a few of them are, however, 
striking and curious ; and, amongst others, the following explana- 
‘ tion of the term Ptorte, applied to the Ottoman Cabinet . 

1 do not remember to have any where seen an allusion tCf the 
' coincidence between this title of the Grand Seignior, or rather the 
= l^rkish Government, and the constant application of the term Gate, 
throughout the sacred writings. The Baba Hoomajun, tha Sub- 
- lime Porte, is one of the gates of the Seraglio, and from it the 
' Ottoman Emperor derives his singular appellation. 

^ in the same manner, the word ' gate* in its various applications 
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throughout the Scriptures, signifies powers as in the instance when 
God promises Abraham that h|s posterity should possess the gates 
of tneir enemies/ Gen. xxii. v* 17- And, the gates of Hell (shall 
not prevail against the Church,) Matt. xvi. v. 18 ; the gates of 
Death, (Psalm ix. v. 13) j the gates of the grave (Isaiah, xxxviii. 
T. 10 ) 5 the gates of righteousness (Psalm cxviii. v. 19) 5 and va- 
rious other passages, convey the same import. 

'Again, gate signifies, in another sense, justice and judicature, or 
the place of assembly where judgment is pronounced ; for example, 
— t^e gate of Bethlehem, where judgment was given between Boaz 
and Naomi's relation, in the matter of Ruth's maraiage. (Ruth, 
iv. V. 1.) And in Lamentations, v. v. 14, it is mentioned thus; 

' the elders have ceased from the gate/ that is, from frequenting 
the council-chamber. , 

' Another, amongst many significations, is a multitude or a 
family ; thus, when Boaz tells Ruth, (chap. iii. v. 11 .) that all the 
gates of his house know she is virtuous j it m()artls literally, the per- 
sons of his household. s 

'Influenced by that unchanging tone of habit and feeling which 
characterises the Orientals, it is easy to account for the assump- 
tion of this poetical and patriarchal epithet by the Sultan j and the 
passages I have quoted, assigning to it power, justice, and niultiiude, 
render it exiiressive, as well as tasteful and magnificent.* 

At the little island of Castelorizo on the coast of Karamania, Mr. 
Emerson describes a cistern for the collection of rain-water and, 
in speaking of the frequency of suq^ contrivances, as well as of 
fountains in the East, he appends t\«ollowing ingenious illustra- 
tion of a passage in John : • J 

' T^oughout the East, the cust^, so often alluded to in Scrip- 
ture, of its being the duty of fer Ales to gp to the wells, seems to 
have prevailed from a period o^^ the remotest antiquity, and is as 
prevalent at the present momiht as when Rebecca assuaged the 
thirst of the servant of Abraham, ' at the time of^he evening, even 
at the time when women go ouh to draw water,’* or Wien, the wo- 
man of Samaria met Jesus by t&e well of Jacob. 

' This very edifice, too, and others constructed for a simihir pur- 
pose, afford a striking illustration of the peculiar force of Ihe pas- 
sage to which I have last alluded, besides several throughout the 
New Testament, in which the word ' well’ is erroneously tratis* 
1a$ed. ' If thou knewest (said Jesus to the woman) the gift of 
G^, and who it is that saith unto thee. Give me to drink, thou 
wouldst have asked him, and he would have given unto thee limng 
water. The woman saith unto him. Sir, thou hast nothing to 
draw with, and the well (to ^peop) is deep 5 from whence then hast 


* Gen. xxiv. 11 . 
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thou that living water ? Art thou greater than our father Jacoby 
who gave us the well [to ti>peap,) aud drank thereof himself, his chil- 
dren, and his cattle '> Jesus saith unto her, Whosoever drink<^h of 
this water, shall thirst again. But whoso drinketh of the water that 
1 shall give him shall never thirst j but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be unto him a vjell (vrjyrj OBaros) of water springing up 
into eternal life.** (1 John, v. 10 — 14.) 

* Now, in the above passage the words and trm have beeL 

indiscriminately translated “ well j** whereas'" the latter, which is 
applied by our Saviour to the "living water,” signifies k fountain, 
a constant spring, in which sense it is employed in the Epistle by 
James — " Doth a fountain saith he, " send forth at the 

smne^ place sweet water and bitter ?” and the former, <l>p€ap, which 
should be translated a cistern or reservoir, from the Hebrew 
signifies literally a pit, as in Luke xiv. 5. " Which of you shall 

havean ox oran ass fallen intoapi^” <Ppfap €fjLT(cr€irai, &c.) ; and in 
Hevelations, ix. IJ2. the key of ^he bottomless pit (v k\us rov (ppearos 
rris ajBt/(r«row) • and to ^pcap njs afivcrcov, he opened tlie bottomless 
pit, 

* The import of this passage, therefore, is, that the woman of 
Samaria stood by the cistern of Jacob, and hesitated to give Jesus to 
drink of the stagnant water collected within it, whilst he, had she 
known to ask it, could have given unto her to drink of the fresh 
fountain that sj[)ringeth up into endless life. 

^ I may be mistaken in this interpretation ; but the frequency of 
Both wells and reservoirs throughout the East, and the superiority 
of the one to the other, serv^to countenance the conclusion I would 
draw, and to mdd fresh for<WfO the import of the sacred text. To 
him, however, who has nev<f panted beneath the burning sun of 
Asia, nor trod its scorched an&gtewing soil, whose eyes have never 
turned upon its cloudless skies/^r shot wistfully along its'parched 
and endless deserts, the frequenti^ention of water and its important 
uses in the Bible can come with brClittle weight; and he alone who 
hai toiled through the privations of India, or writhed beneath the 
withering sdhbeams of the East, can enjoy in their full richness and 
luxury the sublime allusions of the* Scriptures.' 

Passages such as these are very numerous, and form some of the 
most valuable portions of the book. In addition to these, the work 
is diversified by several tales and narratives which are illustrative of 
Oriental life, and some poetical translations of modern Greek songs, 
which appear to be both literally and gracefully executed. There 
is a short history of the Dukes of the Archipelago, a race of feudal 
who held possession of the Cyclades from the 15 th to 
the 17th century, which possesses considerable novelty and interest* 
The author has likewise given us a system of geographical happi- 
ness for females, in which be attempts to demonstrate that the 
harshness or affection by which they are treated by their husbaniJs, 
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is regulated by the latitudes in which they live. We apprehendf, 
how^yer, that this theory is deigned less for philosophers than for 
the ladies. 

The chief defect of this work is in the style, which, as the reader 
will perceive from some of the foregoing extracts, is often much 
too flowery and poetical. It is most graceful and pleasing when 
ambitious. Like the dress of his Orientals, it is too much 
bedizened and be-ge^med with ornament for sober English taste. 
The heart of the author, however, is evidently in his subject : and 
his writings evince much elegant acquirement, shrewd observation, 
and genuine good feeling. There is throughout the work an air of 
honhowmie and amiability 3 and his Oriental enthusiasm has suffused 
his pages with a sunny brilliancy which, in spite of excess of* deco* 
ration, harmonizes agreeably with the scenes he describes. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the w’ork is so decidedly calcu* 
lated for the drawing-room instead of the library 3 but, at the same 
time, it forms no unworthy counterpart to M^Emerson*s former 
production ; and both give good pfljmise, in so young an author, of 
those talents which we hope one day to see devoted with still higher 
success to more arduous and important pursuits. 


Sonnet to Autumn. 

Time of the rushing flood, and^dying flower ! 

When the changed gjpve, wit^J russet garments sear. 
Yields its last chaplet for the^aded year. 

And desolating tempests thiif the bower. 

Making wild music to the, wanderer’s ear, 

I love thee for thy melai^holy power ; 

There is a moral on thy faded leaf, 

A sympathy within thy cjbuded sky. 

Well suited to the softening hour of%rief. 

And not ungrateful to the tearful eye. 

Or heart,— which gives the imprisoned thought r^ef 
In unrestrained complaint when none isjby. 

And fancies in thy breeze’s solemn tone. 

The answering sigh of Earth responsive to its own, 
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On the Administration of Justice in India^ and th^ Qua- 
lifications AND Numbers of European Judges. 

From the notice which we have already taken of Mr. Miller’s 
work on ' The Administration of J ustice in India/ our readers may; 
have collected the chief and characteristic features of the jurispf'h- 
dence there established. They will remember that it is not a well 
digested^ well ordered code of consistent and connected constitu- 
tions, enaejed after careful and mature deliberation on the ancient 
laws and existing usages of the people, but a system at first formed 
of Various and discordant materials, and since fashioned more on 
the suggestions of unforeseen but urgent inconvenience than on an 
enlarged and comprehensive scheme of rational improvement. Re- 
gulations thus hastily assembled, some formed on British, others 
on Eastern prindples of law,* often vitiated and perverted by for- 
cible adaptation^ circumstances with which they but indifferently 
assort, alwayjs more or less impairing the authority of recorded 
precedents or established custom, could only be made conducive to 
the due dispensation of justice, by committing an extensive trust of 
equitable authority to those by whom they were to be administered* 

The qualifications, therefore, the education and characters of those 
who fill judicial offices under the Company, are in every point of 
view subjects of tbe highest concern. If there be one branch of 
their service to which it is the interest of the Directors more tlian 
another to attend, it is undmbtedly this. The men who represent 
them on the bench in India), should not only be expert in the Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan lawL, but also well versed in the general 
maxims of natural justice 3 Vhey should be familiarised by long ex- 
) erience to the application of »such maxims in the ordinar business 
jf life, and accustomed to the adjustment of the intricate and un- 
precedented differences wlqch d^'^ after day arise among men in all 
conditions of society, barbarous or civilised, rude or refined. These 
are quali^atibns essential to the adequate discharge of the duties 
of a judge, whatevej^be the sphfere of his authority. Even where 
laws are positive, consistent, and clear, where former decisions 
are carefully recorded, and vigilance and skill incessantly empbyed 
to prevent surprise or inadvertence, legal studies alone, however 
pretfound, will not enable a man to perform the judicial functions. 
Suspicious narratives must be scrutinised, ingenious fallacies de- 
tected, conflicting testimonies weighed, much must be learnt which 
is jDtot ill written books, nor is the knowledge of law more requisite 
jiian tl^e knowledge of mankind. Not less surely is this the case 
' India, where it has been our policy to exclude Natives from 
offices of trust and to commit the whole administration of our in- 
congruous and uncertain system of law to the hands of Europeans. 
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Let any man reflect on the condition in which an Englishman even 
of mature years and competent information is placed on his first ar- 
rival in^our Eastern territories. JVhat a prodigious difference must 
he observe between the religion, customs, manners, prejudices, 
principles, and dealings of the society which he has left and that to 
which he is newly introduced ! How often must he find the ob- 
vious dictates of morality and justice conflicting w'ith the esta- 
blished usages and consecrated errors of a semi-barbarous people ! 
iftw often wdll his inyaerfect knowledge of the language, and his 
utter ignorance of the- characters, of those about him, conspire with 
their ujiiivallcd cunning and duplicity to betray him into irrepara- 
ble errors ! To guard altogether against such inconveniences, 
Europe cannot supply adequate education 3 but means might be 
taken both here and in India to render their occurrence less fre- 
quent; and it is clearly the duty of those who claim despotic power 
over so many millions of their fellow-subjects, to spare no expense 
and no exertion to protect them against the perversion and delay of 
justice, which are the necessary effects of incompetence or igno- 
rance in its ministers. ^ 

' The present,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘ is not the time for placing half- 
taughi men on the judgment-seat in any part of the world. Briga- 
diers or major-generals are not much respected now, as Chancellors 
in the West Indies ; yet they are just as well qualified to fill such 
stations as a Company’s factor or junior merchant to be con- 
verted from a collector of revenue, which he, perhaps, was the 
week before, into a Zillah Judge, which he becomes the week fol- 
lowing. He ought to be fit for his place when he enters upon it, 
and not become qualified for it when he'ds about to leave it. The 
administration of justice is no^an easv\ task any where, and Hin- 
doostan is not the place where an unedu^^ated European can attempt 
it most si^ccessfully. He must be, io ^ great degree, a stranger to » 
the language, characters, and habfts of the people around him ; he 
has the astute and often corrupt officers of hisr court to superintend ^ 
the opinions of Mohammedan an^ Hindoo lawyers to approve or 
reject : he has to determine how far the law of the^district is af- 
fected by the Company’s regulations ; and, if no native la^ or writ- 
ten regulations exist, he has to settle in what way the principles 
of natural equity bear upon the dispute between the patties. It is 
apt to be forgotten that the duties of a judge are, or ought to he, 
far more difficult under the Company, than they were imder the 
Native Princes. The Company has thought fit to^create a regular 
system of law and procedure, both of which till their time were 
unknown in India. This law and procedure must become more 
complicated, as deeds, contracts, and agreements become more 
numerous and the enforcement of them more certain. All this not 
only points out the necessity of rendering the Judges a separate 
body of officers, as they were wisely made by Lord Cornwallis > but 
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obviously demands firom them qualifications which no adequate 
means have yet been taken to furnish.* 

* The Native population of British India/ says Sir Edward ^Hyde 
East^ in his first letter to Lord Eldon, * may anjount to about fifty 
millions, of whom by far the greater part is under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency. The number of British Judges and Magistrates here to 
dispense justice to this multitude is about 150, dispersed throughout 
an immense area. The execution of so arduous a duty hy so 
small a number, being physically impossible, is appalling enough df 
itself. Think, then, how the duty must necessarily be performed 
when the greater number of the administrators are scarcely more 
than boys, having no particular turn or talent for judicial pursuits, 
and without any judicial education or training whatever. I am 
afraid to say more upon the subject, even under the protection of 
your Lordship*s confidence.* 

Mr. T 3 d:ler, who was himself a Judge, describes the way in which 
those gentlemen enter on the p/^rformance of their functions in the 
following manner^— ' Relieved from the trammels of college, no 
inconsiderable portion of the young men^lead a life of comparative 
indolence and extravagance, as assistants to collectors and commer- 
cial residents. The rest, entering the judicial line, are burdened 
with the cares and invested with the power attending the office of 
a judge, while as yet they have scarcely one qualification for the 
situation, except the knowledge of the langufige.* He afterwards 
adds — ' Under the present arrangement, although the young civilian 
has attained a competent knowledge both of Persian and Bengalee, 
yet he often finds himself in a wilderness when he enters the court 
and commences his first cau(e. He is, in fact, for a while exposed 
to the concealed, but continqed, ridicule of his inferior officers. It 
is not likely, indeed, that hi should* discover this, as the lowest 
Natives around him possess a thorough command of countenance, 
united to the most finished politeness.** 


' In Europe,* says General Leith, ^ a merchant is a trader, and 
the judge a man of the law. ThS establishment of the Company*s 
f?ervice has not^yet arrived, or is not supposed to have arrived, at 
diat perioef^ when these professi0.ns come to be separated and as^ 
signed to different classes of servants, who in their early studies are 
be Inftrueted in those branches of science most suited to the pro- 


fi^ion for which they are intended. Men are one day employed 
iU'tlie commercial department, the next in the diplomatic line, and 
wards find themselves placed upon the Bench. The conse- 
ee is as might be expected ; judicial duties are discharged 
bout much intelligence or method. How then can it be a matter 
^auiprise to find that the progress of the courts is tardy, judg- 
saaniii contradictory, and appeals frequent } There is a vulgar preju** 


• Tytler on India, vol. i,, pref. p. 14. Ibid., vol. i., p.„]g2. 
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dice that imputes to a regular establishment of courts of justice 
an occasion of litigation and the prevalence of law-suits. Ex- 
perience has proved how unjust^ this opinion is founded. During 
the p^iod that a Mayor's court existed in the different Indian capi- 
. tals of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the prevalence of litigatiou 
was much greater than at present, when men’s rights are assured to 
them by the forms of law, the advantage of a regular bar, and the 
^learning arid integrity of well-educated judges.’* 

* ^ Not only,’ saysMr.JVIiller, ‘ does it seem meet that those youngmen 
who are destined for the judicial career should be afforded sufficient 
means of instruction, but also that there should be some trial of the 
bent and extent of their capacity by showing what influence the in- 
struction which they have received has had upon them. This exami- 
nation ought not to be unnecessarily rigorous ; but, if it were of such 
sort as to be undergone at all times and by aU persons, the effect of 
it would be eminently beneficial. The importance of the appoint- 
ments now in the hands of the Directors, -would, it is true, be some- 
what reduced j but they would still be abundantiy valuable. It is 
quite saflicient . for the person in whpm the patrolTage may be vested 
to have the privilege of nominating one promising young man to 
be sent out as a judge, instead of one still abler who might have 
obtained the appointment if it had been open to general competi- 
tion. That a certain number of incompetent or thoughtless young 
men would, by such an ordeal, be deprived of a comfortable provi- 
sion for life, to the loss and disappointment of themsflves and their 
relations, is true 3 and this is the very circumstance which demon- 
strates its utility. Severity, in rejecting a young man unfit to be 
a judge, is mercy towards tliose over whose persons and properties 
he aspires to sit in judgment. 

* This is not meant to convey any general reflection on the ability 
of the judges in India. An inapecdon of the two volumes of 
Reports and ^Memorials, made by the Judicial . servants of the Com- 
pany, and printed by the Court of Directors, and to w^hich such fre- 
quent reference is made in these /^es, proves a certain proportion 
of them to possess a strength of judgment, and an aptitude for ju- 
dicisd business and arrangement 5 ,^*which would have d9he, honour 
to any age or country. But the same volumes show that they afe 
not all entitled to this high commendation ; and none of those i 
whose productions are there to be seen ai^ likely to Ik among the 
most incompetent in the department to which they belong. I rely 
upon the acknowledged principle, which 1 believg the amj^est indi- 
cation of particulars that could be made in this case would only 
confirm, that men will always be pressed into situations for which 
their talents are unfit, unless diligent precaution be taken to ex- 
clude them. That none but young men of first-rate understandiog. 


Leith, p. 9S; sec also p. 34. 
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shall ever be employed in the administration of justice in India^ it 
would be idle to expect , but it surely is not unreasonable to provide 
that they should exhibit proofs of their judicial qualifications, both 
later in life and more decisive in themselves than those whictf any 
examination now undergone at Haileybury or in India can afford. 
Whether the Directors are prepared for such a change or not, the 
time seems to be fast approaching when no alternative will be left 
them, but either that of selecting their judges from a list of re- 
gularly educated lawyers proposed to them by the officers of the*" 
Crown, or of bestowing more attention on the natural and acquired 
endowments of those of their own appointment.’^ 

Taking leave of the qualifications of the Company’s European 
judges, let us now pass on to a consideration of their numbers. 
At pr&ent, there are between seventy and eighty separate courts, be- 
tween 110 and 120 European judges, and between sixty and 
seventy European Registrars ^ which last, besides discharging the 
duties of Registrars, occasionally perform that of judges also. It 
thus appears, that^upon 200 Europeans, or thereabouts, all im- 
portant causes devoive, which afise among a population of about 
ninety millions of inhabitants, scattered over a surface of upwards 
of 1,500 miles in length and about as much in breadth, and exhibit- 
ing endless diversities of religion, manners, habits, and institutions. 
The jurisdiction of each Zillah Judge throughout the Presidency of 
Madras, appears to contain on an average from 250,000 to 300,000 
souls.t Each^of the Zillahs in Bengal contains from 800,000 to 
1,200,000. That of Ruiigpore is said to contain the enormous 
amount of two millions and a half. No reasoning or explanation 
can either enfeeble or fortify ^the inference to be drawn from the 
simple statement of these particulars. Wliatever a judge’s capacity 
and zeal may be, it is impossible he £an accomplish what is here 
demanded of him. Making all ajlowance for the simplicity which 
pervades the transactions of Eastern society, and the general ^joverty 
of its populatipn, if the Zillah courts fail to be choked up, it can 
only be becaifse the suitors are ab^plutely debarred by expense and 
distance from resorting to them. Surely such an order of things is 
neither calc^datdd to secure the honesty and contentment of the 
Company^ subjects, nor the prosperity and stability of their Go- 
vernment?^ Why then, it may be said, is not the number of the 
European courts augmented ? Undoubtedly it ought, provided the 
chief part of the judicial business in India is to be conducted by 
Eurogjfe agency, and upon as extensive a scale as may be necessary 
for ^Proeqaate dis^nsation of justice. But European agency is 
not^fcnomical. The climate demands many indulgences, and 
and fashion have superadded others, until the resources of 


• Miller, p. C3. . 

t Judicial Selections, vol. ii., p. 153. Miller, p. 67. 
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the Company, abundant as they are, can scarcely defray the cost of 
their original establishment. Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell declares 
that^the salary of each Provincial judge ought to be, at least, 
thirty-five thousand rupees, or about 3r,500L, and that of each of the 
Zillah judges is now about 2,500?. 

The whole judicial expense of the three Presidencies is enormous. 
The charges of that of Madras, exclusive of prisoners and the po- 
^“lice, amounted, in the year 1811-12, to no less than 348,262/.,^' and 
that of Tlengal, in the year 1809-10, rose to the extraordinary sum 
of 870,000/. Instead of increasing the number of European courts, 
no fewer than nine Zillah courts were reduced within the Presi- 
dency of Madras between the 9th of February, 1821* and the 7th 
of March, 1823. Of this reduction, it is true, the Court oflj^irec- 
tors thought proper to express Jicir disapprobation; but, down to 
the date of the very last printed judicial letter which was*sent by the 
I>irectors to Bengal, they express their inability to make any addi- 
tion to the number of their Europkcan law-officers ;t and, wffien it is 
considered that to discharge the duties now imj^sed on the judges, 
their mimbers ought to be at onc^ trebled or quadi'upled, it is ob- 
'vious that all expectation of such reinforcement is absolutely hope- 
less. J'his, however, is no answer to the complaint against the 
present system of administering justice in India. The Government 
is not released from its obligation to provide justice; and, if it cannot 
afford Europeans, it is bound to call in speedy and gffectual assist- 
ance from other quarters. 

After these extracts from The Judicial and Revenue Selections,’ 
and from Mr. Aliller, we may be permitted to pause, and to 
inquire what pretence there is for the assertion so frequently 
hazarded by the servants o^ the Company, that its Government 
has been conducive to the welfare and happiness of the people ? 
On tbet evidence of their own servantS,^ summed up calmly and 
impartially by Mr. Miller, they are coni^icteil of wilful, deliberate 
abuse of the highest trust committed , by . Parliament to their 
care, by plficing beardless and ilfexperienced boys upon the seat of 
justice ! Yielding to the persuasions of that carru^t influence 
which is the mainspring of their whole system, they have alienated 
the affections of the people from the British name, and taught them 
to consider the very courts which were established for their protec- * 
tion as engines of plunder and oppression. 

Not content with raising ignorance and incompetence to the 
bench, their miserable parsimony has suggested^o them a diminii- ‘ 
tion in the number of the judges, in the teeth of their own admis- 
sion that they were not sufliciently numerous to dispose of the ex- 
isting arrears. The administration of the laws is one of those 


* Papers laid before the House of Commons. 1819. 
t 'Judicial and Revenue Selections.’ Vol. iv. p. 35. 
Orkntul Herald, Fol 20. 2 I 
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duties of which Lord Grenville said, that ^ they attach on Govern- 
ment, in all its forms, are the price and condition of obedience, sa- 
cred obligations from which no sovereign power can ever re- 
leased, due from all who exact to all who pay allegiance.* If the 
Company were to be tried by this principle of reciprocal obligation, 
how long would their dominion continue ? Not one year, we fear- 
lessly assert. England has destroyed the trade and agriculture of 
India 5 it has reduced the peojde to a state of miserable bondage, un- .. 
paralleled in the annals of the world 5 England, has introduced no arts 
or institutions ; England has established no manufactures, erected 
no churches, no hospitals, no schools j England has built no bridges, 
made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs. 
Eve^y other conqueror of every other description has left some mo- 
nument of state or beneficence behind him. Were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed, during the inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ouran out9.Dg or the tiger.* 


The Song of the Last BARD.f 

The sun is blotted from the sky. 

The moon, hath lost her brilliancy, 

Its trackless way the wandering star 
Speeds in terror from afar. 

Roving in the realms of space, * 

To seek his once-bright dwelling place. 
Manliness and strength have perished. 

True love long observed and cherished ; 

Wife and husband, sister^: brother. 

Father fond, adoring mother. 

All the good thaf m^fii could boast, 

All he loved ^nd honoured most. 

All have perished, all are gone, — 

The minstrers art refcains alone ; 

,j,Nor want nor p«n subdue the fire 
That doth the minstfel’s breast inspire. 

It looketh down on joy and sorrow. 

Trusting in a happier morrow 5 
Ever beauteous, ever bright, 

It cheers the deepest gloom of night. 

And stieds a brighter, lovelier ray. 

Upon the cloudless summer day. — 

But it is past, my lay is sung. 

My palsied lute is all unstrung. 

And this last spark of heavenly fiame. 

Must seek the spheres from which it came. 

• Vide Burke'g Speech on Mr. Fox’s East India Bill, 
f From ' The Opening of the Sixth Seal, and other Poems.’ 
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SoMK Pabticulars respecting the Death of the late 
^ ^ Emperob Alexander. 

[The followiog statement, which we have received frrmi a very respectable quarter, will 
prove interesting:, we conceive, to many readers, from its tending: to elucidate a recent po- 
litical event of no slight importance— an event which, at one time at least, from the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which immediately followed it, seemed to be involved in a con- 
siderable degree of doubt and mystery.] 

• I have been much surprised to find an opinion very generally pre- 
valent in England, fliat the late Emperor Alexander was murdered. 
Much as his death might have been desired by the abettors of an ex- 
tenslv e conspiracy throughout Russia, — though it is ^ell ascertained 
that his assassination was actually decided upon, the volunteer assas- 
sin appointed, and the day fixed for his destruction, — yet the cUtcum- 
stances of his death were so natural, and the manner of it, even 
supposing him to have been poisoned, sc/difiTerent from that con- 
templated by the conspirators, that not a suspicion arose in Russia 
of any unfairness in his end. It nlay be supposed, perhaps, that no 
one would dare to express his thoughts on thef subject in a country 
every where pervaded by a systeiS of espionage 5 but the fact is, 
that, out of Petersburgh, and perhaps Moscow, opinions are in Rus- 
sia most daringly aiid incautiously expressed. 

I was residing, when the Emperor died, at Odessa, and had the 
means of knowing, from individuals residing at Taganrog, most of 
the circumstances attending his death, and wrhich were indeed very 
simple. Alexander’s strength was declining when he left Petersburgh 
for the south of Russia. It is supposed that he left the capital on 
account of some important intelligence being conveyed to the Go- 
vernment, concerning the conspiracy which broke out on the acces- 
sion of Nicholas. That sucli a conspracy'esusrted, had been known 
to the Emperor for some time l^fore- ' He „set out for the Crimea 
contrafy to the advice of his physiciauV^V 

risk he incurred of catching the fever^ sdmost invariably at- 

tacks visitors unaccustomed to^be climate, the season when he 
determined to take the journey. He nevertheless persisted in visit- 
ing this province j and the consequence was, that fhe fisver attacKed 
him a few days after his urrivaF at Taganrog, and Wished his ex- 
istence in, I believe, about two weeks, lliis was, therefore, all ip 
the tpttural course of events. 

Among several similar instances of death occasioned in the same 
way, was one which came under my own observation about the very 
time when Alexander died. A young Englishman, secretary to a 
Russian nobleman, who arrived at Odessa from the Crimea, sickened* 
in a few days after, and died in a fortnight of the Crimean fever, in 
spite of the best medical assistance that could be found at Odessa,— 
which, by the by, is indifferent enough. 

Alexander for some time refused to take medicine, and only, when 

2 12 
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it was too late, yielded to the importunities of the Empress, and of 
his own personal physician, Sir James Wylie, who induced him to 
swallow some unavailing draughts. The Empress was his iiurse^and 
Sir James Wylie his physician : they watched him to the last," and 
certainly they could neither wish for, nor have any interest in, his 
death. The melancholy end of the Empress, a few weeks after, was 
hastened by grief and fatigue : she died at an obscure place, on her 
road to Petersburgh, whither she was going to attend the funeral of 
her husband 3 and, as for Sir James Wylie, ho certainly lost much 
of his influence and power at Alexander's decease, and yields now 
in importance to another Englishman who is Court physician. 

For a fortnight after Alexander’s death, there was no official 
publisatipn of the circumstance. The newspapers were totally silent. 
We knew, indeed, of the Emperor’s decease from hearsay, and the 
theatres wei'e directed to be closed by the authorities, but no reason 
was given for the order. This was the only official hint that was 
afforded to the gaping public. We knew we had lost one Emperor, 
but we could form conjecture who was to succeed him j and at 
Odessoj a party of quid-nunc pe^tjonts were clapped into prison for 
speculating in the streets upon the probabilities of who was actually 
head of the state — Constantine or Nicholas. Such are the barba- 
rous despotic fetters which still control the deeds and words of the 
Russians. Then came the farce of proclaiming Constantine Empe- 
ror, and making the whole nation swear fidelity to the sovereign of 
a week. Nicholas played first mountebank, and wswore the first oath 
of subjection fo his brother’s rule. This was called setting a good 
example. Then came Constantine’s refusal of the crown ; though, 
to iiiy thinking, he was very loth to let go his grasp of it. But he 
was at Warsaw, and could not help himself. The farce concluded 
with the tragedy attending the refusal of certain regiments to swear 
the same oath of allegiance to Nicholas, which, a week befofe, they 
had sworn for Constantine. These non-juring savages * were sig- 
nally punished for their obstanacy^ some thousands were killed on 
the Isaac’s Place, at Petersburgh. ^ I know this from an eye-wit- 
ness, althoi^ the official statement limited the number of the slain 
to five hunefeed. The night succt^ding that day of blood was Em- 
ployed in getting rid of the corpses, which were literally heaped upon 
Isaac’s Place. They were removed by cart-loads to the out- 
side of the town, and thrown into pits hastily prepared for^their ^ 
reception. 


• ' I call them savages, for they were, indeed, with the exception of the 
iU^calculating and irresolute ringleaders, brutally ignorant. There was 
a cry raised, on the day of the insurrection, of ' Constantine and the 
Constitution for ever !’ Several of the crowd inquired what Constitution 
meant ; they had never heard of such a person or thing. They were in- 
formed by others, more enlightened, that Constitution was Constantine's 
wife, and they immediately joined in the conjugal cry ! 
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Cxapperton’s Second E3rt*EDiTiON into the Interior or 
Africa** 

Captain Clapperton made his first journey into the interior of 
Africa in 1823 and 1824. A few months after his return to Eng- 
Jand in 1825^ he set out on this Second Expedition, and proceeded 
by sea to Badagry (fti the Bight of Benin, under the 3d degree of 
east longitude. He was accompanied by Dr. Dickson, Dr. Morri- 
son/Captain Pearce, and an English servant, Richard Lander. Dr. 
Dickson intending to travel to Soccatoo by a western route, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party, and went to Dahomey, =• from 
whence he WTote to the coast announcing his arrival, but 'was never 
afterwards heard of. Dr. Morrison and Captain Pearce fell victims 
to fevers in the first sUige of the journey ; and none but Captain 
Clapperton and his servant Lander, -with their Africiin guides and 
interpreters, reached what may properly be 'piled the interior of 
the country. The Captain left Badagry on the 7th December, 
1825, travelling about 60() mil^ north-eastward (without including 
the sinuosities of the road) to Kano, where he first touched the 
line of his former route, and lodged in the house he had occupied 
in 1824, Thence he proceeded 250 miles westward to Soccatoo, 
the residence of the Sultan Bello, which he had al»D visited in the 
former expedition, and where his active and intrepid spirit was 
destined to close its career. The pestilential influence of the 
climate, aided by disappointment arising from the suspicious and 
unfriendly conduct of the Sultan, . undermined the strength of a 
hardy constitution and a powerful frame, and he died in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital we liave named on the 13th of April, 1827, 
sixteei^ mouths after his depaiture firtmi ^^dagry. liis servant 
Iiander, with no common share of eouragw^and address, found his 
way back to the coast, bearing with him hia;|iapers, a trunli con- 
taining his clothes, and various^ther articles.? His Journal, with a 
register of meteorological observations, a short nari^ative of Lander a 
return, and a few other documeifts, form the body of^the present 
wodt. Though he has himself perished,^therefote, the result of 
his labours has not been lost ; for bis Journal contains a record of 
everjUthing he* saw, and every thing that betel him, to within a few 
weeks of his death. It consists of the Notes he took from day to 
day, intermixed with some general observation* on the state of the 
country, and the arts, manners, and character of the people. It 


• Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa, from 
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will not be very interesting to general readers, and yet we hav^ re- 
ceived more pleasure from its peri*sal tljan the apologeticaj, lan- 
guage of the editor in the preface led us to expect. The discoveries 
made are not equal in value to those made in the former journey 5 
but still they are of much importance. 

Central Africa presents two leading objects of research, the one 
belonging to physical, and the other to political geography. Th^.** 
first is to discover the course and termination *of the Niger, which 
has long been a subject of dispute and speculation j the second to 
ascertain the number, condition, and situation of the ditferent states, 
which occupy the country lying on the north side of that chain of 
mousitains which was supposed to pass quite across the continent 
from east to west, about the 8th or 10th parallel. 

To begin with the subject of jihysical geography — the new facts 
which this volume supplies are of considerable value. In the first 
place, though Captain Clapper\on’s observations have established 
the existence of a fchain of mountains in the situation alluded to, 
they have shown us that it is liiueh lower than was imagined, and 
about 150 miles nearer the coast. .Our traveller carried a barometer 
with him, and from the register of his daily observations, we obtain 
the most satisfactory ideas respecting the elevation of the country 
as far as Kano in of north latitude. At the point where he 
crossed the chain, (4® east longitnde,) its south side Is about 100 
miles from the coast, and its breadth is about eighty miles. In the ’ 
pass or valley which led through the chain, the average height of 
the barometer was about ^28.7', or one inch lower than at Badagry 
on the coast. The height of the pass may, therefore, be assumed 
to be about 900 feet above the sea, axd as Clapperton estimates that 
the mountains rose generally from 400 to 800 feet above the road, 
the entire height of the chain at this place must be abopt l,7Q0 
feet. This is a much inferior elevation to that of the chief moi^- 
tain ridges of Southern Africa. Table Mountain rises about 8,500 
feet above the level of the bay wlStch laves its base \ and some of 
the peaks Jki the interior of the Cape Colony are computed to be 
iat l^st double that h^ht. We^have reason to believe, too, that 
this small elevation of the mountains of Central Africa isi^not 
peculiar to4b^ part of the chain where our traveller crossed it 5 for 
oh the former journey Major Denham saw mountains in tlft same 
‘ parddel, ^ut 700 miles farther east, which he estimated to rise only 
I 'fiOO feet above •their base, and that base, apparently, was not 
high'. scenery of the mountains is beautiful j they are gene- 
rally hooded, and the valleys are fertile, thickly inhabited, and dili- 
•‘^ntiy cultivated. In the torrid zone, mountains of moderate 
are invariably the most healthy and desirable peaces of resi- 
dence. They, besides, afford better means of defence than level 
open districts ; and hence, where men require protection both from 
a scorching sun, and the lawless habits of their neighbours,^ the 
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mountains will generall)^ be found to be more populous than the 
plains. We have little doubt that the long ridge alluded to, the 
Gib%el Kumrah, as they weft formerly denominated, support a 
greater number of inhabitants than any equal portion of surface in 
Africa. 

The following extracts afford us a lively and interesting view of 
the mountain scenery of Central Africa, and a pleasant glimpse also 
*of its good-humoured and hospitable inhabitants : 

‘ The approach to the town of Laboo appeared by the moonlight 
quite enchanting, being through an avenue of tall majestic trees, 
with fetish houses placed here and there, and a solitary light burn- 
ing by each.’ 

Further on he observes : 

^ Our road lay through winding and beautiful valleyS formed by 
rugged and gigantic blocks of granite, which in some places rose to,^^ 
the height of six or seven hundred feet above the valleys in which 
W'e travelled. Sometimes the valley is n, ’ a ^undred yards broad, 
at others it may widen out to half a mile j in one place we bad to 
travel over a wide mountain plain. The soil is rich, but shallow, 
except alongside the fine streams of water which run through the 
valleys, where large tall trees yiere growings the sides of the moun- 
tains are bare except in the crevices, which are filled with stunted 
trees and slirubs. The valleys axe well cultivated, and planted with 
corn, yams, &c.* 

^ The country from Erawa to Chaki was well planted and thickly 
hdiabited, till we entered the last-mi^tioned mountains, which were 
more broken than those we had Mtherto passed, and appearea as if 
%ome great convulsion of rifttiire had thrown the immense masses 
of granite into wild and terrific^ odqfusion. The road tljrough this 
^ountiin pass was grand and imposrhig, ^metimes rising almost 
perpendicularly, and then desceridingin the 'tmdst of rocks into deep 
dells ; then winding beautifully XoUnd' the side! of a steep hill, the 
rocks above overhanging us in fearful xmcertmnty. In ever^ cleft 
of the hills, wherever there appeared the least sio, '^ere cottages, 
surrounded by small plantations* of millet, jams, or pWntains, giving 
a beautiful variety to the rude scenery. The road continued rising, 

' hill ibove hill, for at least two miles, until our arrival at the lar^ 
and populous town of Chaki, situated on the top of the very highest 
hill. On every hand, on the hills, on the rocks, and crowding on 
the road, the inhabitants were assembled in thdusands 5 the wofnen 
Welcoming us with holding up their hands, and chanting choral songs, 
and the men with the usual salutations and every demonstration of 
joy. The caboceer was seated om the outside of his house, sur- 
rounded by his ladies, his singing men and singing women, his 
drums, fifes, and gong-gongs.' 

. We find from the barometrical observations, that the surface of 
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tlic country northward never descended belo^ the level of the valleys 
in the chain, but rather rose as he advanced inward. On the banks 
of the Quorra, (Niger,) and at Katunga, in its vicinity, the obs^va- 
tions indicate a height of 1,100 or 1,200 feet above the sea 5 and at 
Guari, 200 ; and at Kano, 300 miles beyond the river, the height 
seems to be from 1,500 to 1,G00 feet. The interior of Africa, 
therefore, from the Gibbel Kumrah to the neighbourhood of Tripoli, 
may be considered as a plateau, elevated from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
above the ocean. 

But what abbut the Niger ? Is the problem as to its termination 
solved? We answer. No! though this journey has greatly 
strengthened the opinion of those who assign it a southward course 
to thobBight of Benin. Mr. Clapperton has traced it to Funda, in 
the latitude of 8^ 20', within 220 miles of the coast. Here it is only 
70 miles frotn a river, falling into the Gulf of Guinea, and marked 
I in our older maps as the river Benin. The two point so exactly in 
the same direction, that if either -were prolonged, it would meet the 
other. Is not the probability great, then, that they are the same 
river r It is true, as the editor^ of the Travels observes, that the 
intervening space of seventy miles is occupied by mountains ; but 
if we may trust the map, the river Benin has been traced from the 
sea almost across the chain 5 and according to Clapperton s objcr- 
vations with the barometer, the bed of the Quorra 01 Niger at 
Comie, where hf crossed it, was nearly 1,2()0 feet above the sea, or 
300 feet higher than the road by which he crossed the mountains. 
It did not, therefore, need a valley quite so low as that by which he 
travelled, to find its way to the Bight of Benin. We know% too, 
that the waters in the interior of a country generally, or rather uni- 
versally, seek their way to the ocean tb^oiigh the lowest part of the 
barrier that confines them. We think, then, it will puzzle theeditoV 
to discover why as low a valley acibss the chain should not b^ fotincL 
in the longitude of 7 deg. as in that of 4 deg. •, and why, since # 
valley existed, opening to the coast 200 or 300 feet lower than the 
river’s bed in the interior, the diluvkl currents of early times which 
cleared out the pj;^sent river courses, did not chopse this valley rather 
than proceed eastward to the Tchad, or the Nile. Every 
thing, ^ short, is in fafour of the course to the sea, except the 
vague^ecounts delivered down ^ the ancient geographers 5 for 
Strabo, Pliny, Mela, Ptolemy, andf we> believe, Edrisi and Lef, all 
describe the Oir and the Niger as either losing themselves in the 
, interior, or pursuing»their course to the Nile. 

Supposing the Quorra to be the Niger, and to join the sea at Be- 
nin, it is tanusing to observe how it has shrunk in its dimensions, 
when we consider it in reference^to the notions which the ancients 
entertained. Its whole course, as now known, is about 1,800 miles 
in length, and the distance between its spring and its estuary is but 
1,000 miles. Now, the old Mauritanean king, Juba, who was quoted 
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as an authority by the Roman writers, held that it rose in the north- 
ern parts of Morocco, within 3()0 miles of the Straits of Gibraltar j 
that it formed a lake named liilis 3 that, after leaving this lake, it 
sank\nder ground, then re-appeared, then sank a second time, and 
crossed the desert by a subterranean course of twenty days’ journey. 
On emerging, it first divided Africa from Ethiopia, then flowed 
through a part of the latter country abounding in forests and wild 
beasts, and finally became the Astapus, or western branch of the 
iNile. Thus, according to Juba, it flowed round nearly ail that was 
then known of the African continent, and had a course of 5,000 
mile,s in length. The later writers abridged its length considerably; 
Ptolemy especially, whose notices respecting the Gir tind the Niger 
have served as the foundation of modern maps down to the present 
day. It should be mentioned, lo Juba’s credit, that his wild hypo- 
thesis was deduced, with some sagacity, from facts in -natural his- 
tory. Tlie INTauritanean river, which he regarded as the source of ^ 
the Nile, had a periodical rise at the same time with the latter 3 like ^ 
it. had cataracts, bred the same species of fisl^ and, in particular, 
nou^^l\ed the crocodile, which wa| then believld to be peculiar to 
the river of Egypt. 

The political state of the districts through which Captain Clap- . 
perton ]}assed is extremely similar to that of the countries he visited 
on his former journey. Prom the sea-coast to the great desert, the 
territory is divided into negro kingdoms from l(X)^o 200 miles in 
diameter, which are ruled by despots, who keep large seriiglios, and 
make slaving expeditious into each other’s territories. The people 
are good-humoured, kind, and honest, fond of music and dancing, 
and, in fact, great children. When a king or chief got a present of 
a sword or a shawl from Clappcrton, he would I4|p, run, and caper, 
nke an overjoyed schoolboy. Their honesty is attested by the se- 
curity jvith which our unproteetdd -traveller w^as able to carry with 
llim, over a space of one thousand miles, so many articles which 
must have appeared desirable to th^. The country is well culti- 
vated, but the greater part of tlie labour is paformed by the women. 
Doura or guinea corn, millet;, yams, maize, indig<^ potatoes^ and in 
some places rice, are product }fl considerable quantiti^. The arts 
in which they are most expert are, dyeing, weaving, and the mann- 
&cture of pottery. The loom and^uttle are like ours, butthe warv|f 
is oidy about four inches broad, ^heir houses are round fautSi built 
of sun-dried bricks, and roofed with thatch 3 and the mansion of a 
great man consists merely of six or eight such huts, joined by walls, 
so as to inclose an area, l^targe cities, containing from J5,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, are numerous, and are always surrounded with 
brick walls about twenty feet high. In one case, Clapperton found 
a city protected by natural ramparts of a peculiar kind, formed by 
a creeping, briar-like evergreen, which first climbs the trees, and 
then descends to the ground like curtains, and constitutes a thick 
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and matted fence, impenetrjable to every tfiing but a snake. The 
warlike arms used are bows and arrows, swords, spears, and shields, 
and a very few muskets, Sultan Bella having only forty musbsts in 
his army of 50/)00 men. The religion of the people is partly Pa- 
ganism and partly a loose Mohammedanism, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the professors of the latter are the most intolerant. They 
are addicted to gaming, and both men and women intoxicate them- 
selves with palm wine, and another fermented drink, called bouza^ 
The slaves are more numerous than the free population, but we do 
not credit the statement of an inhabitant of Kano, that the propor- 
tion is as thirty to one ! These Africans had the greater merit in 
treating our tfraveller kindly, as they believe that the while men eat 
human flesh. The hours of labour are short, and methods are used 
’ to give toil the character of a froliCi as Cobbett expresses it. At one 
place, Clapperton found bands of male and female slaves, who were 
carrying water to masons, singing in chorus, and attended by per- 
sons playing oo flutes and druu^. 

Our traveller visjjted the place where Mungo Park lost his life in 
a fray with the natives, of whi<Sh he got many circumstantial ac- 
counts, peeing generally in the details. It was at Boussa, on the 
Niger, under the tenth parallel. It is melancholy to think that this 
adventurous traveller, after performing a perilous journey of two 
thousand miles, perished when his object was so nearly attained, 
for, at Boussajrbe was only three hundred miles froi i the sea-coast 
in the Gulf of Guinea. Captain Clapperton made eager inquiry ^er 
his papers,but could not recover them. Horneman, another intelligent 
traveller, who l^d performed a still longer journey, from Egypt, 
perished near the same spot. 

In ‘ Tfee Qdlherly Review,’ just ^published, we find that t|^ 
writer of the article on this work (Mr. Barrow, we presume) still 
thinks tliat the Quorra, instead of flowing southward to tVs 
of Benin, turns east and joiiis the Shary, which falls into the Lake 
Tchad; and; he reinforces this conclusion by the high authority of 
Major Reimell. His arguments, which rest entirely on the testimony 
< 4 ^ Africans^have produced no change in our opinion. But contyo- 
irersy will soon be at an end, for a» short run 250 miles along the 
^^Ver Benin to Funda will settle the question 3 and our new settJe- 
^.ment at Fetuando Po will aflbr^lpreat facilities for performing such 
a journey. ' 

In the foregoing sketch, we have availed ourselves of the aid of 
"a very intdligent ^^rites in * The Scotsman,’ whose judicious obser- 
^^oUiiBre well deserving of a more permanent channel of drcula- 
piPf tiian the columns of a provincial newspaper. We conclude with 
l^vdler’s curious accomit of a dramatic entertainment which he 
Witnessed while on a visit to the King of Youriba : 

* It is the custom, during the time that the calteceers from 
different towns remain on their visit to the king, to act plays or 
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pantomimes^ or whatever they may be called. I shall attempt a 
description of the one I saw to-day. The place chosen for this 
pastime is the king’s park^ fronting the principal door where his 
majesty usually sits. A fetish house occupies the left side ; to the 
south are two very romantic and large blocks of granite, by the 
side of which is an old withered tree. On the east are some beau- 
tiful shady trees } and on the north his majesty’s house, from whence 
4 ie views the scene. In the centre are two beautiful clumps of 
trees j in one of vifhich is a tall fan-palm, overlooking the whole 
area, a space that may include some seven or eight hundred yards 
square. Under these clumps of trees were seated the actors, dressed 
in large sacks, covering every p^ of the body ; the head most fan- 
tastically decorated with strips of rags, damask silk, and cotiwn, of 
as many glaring colours as it was possible. The king’s servants 
attended to keep the peace, and to prevent the crowd from break- 
in^inio the s^juarc in which the actors were assembled. Musicians^ 
also attended with drums, horns, Und whistles, which were beaten 
and blown without intermission. ^ 

' The first act consisted of dancing and tumbhngin sacks, which, 
they performed to admiration, considering they could not see, and 
had not the free use of their feet and bands. The second act con- 
sisted in catching the boa constrictor : first, one of the sack-men 
came in front and knelt dowm on his hands and feet 3 then came 
out a tall majestic figure, having on ahead-dress arM masque which 
bitees all description : it was a black glossy colour, sometimes 
like a lion couchant over the crest of a helmet 5 at another like a 
black head with a large wig : at every turn he made it change its 
appearance. Xhia figure held in its right hand a sword^ and-by its 
%uperior dress and motions appeared to be the (fflfector scene, 
for not a word was spoken by tjje actors. The manager, as I shall 
t^call tllb tall figure, then came up to ^ man who was lying in the 
sack 3 another sack-daiicer was brought in his sack, who by a wavd^^ 
of the sword was laid down at the o^et*s head or feet 3 he having 
unsown the end of both sackf> the two crawled into one. There 
was now great waving of thefianager’s sword y 4 ndeed 1 thought 
that heads were going to be taken off, as all the actors w<n:e 
assembled round the party lyingdown 3* but in a few minutes^i^y 
iil cleared away except who gave two or thi^ 

flourishes with his sword, whenihe representation of tte boa con- 
strictor began. The animal put its head out of the bag m which it 
was contained, attempting, to bite the mana^r 3 but at a wave of 
the sword it threw its head in another direction to avertj/^ blow $ 
it then b^an gradually to creep out of the bag, and went through 
the motions of a snake in a very natural manner, though it appeared 
to be rather full in the belly 3 opening and shutting its mouthy 
which I suspeet was the performer’s two hands, in the most natural 
manner imaginable. The length of the creature was spun out to 
about fourteen feet 3 and the colour and action were well repre- 
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seated by a covering of painted cloth, imitating that of the boa. 
After following the manager round the park for some time, and at- 
tempting to bite him, which he avei ted by a wave of the swprd, a 
sign was made for the body of actors to come up ^ when the mana- 
ger approaching the tail, made flourishes with his sword as if hack- 
ing at that part of the body. The snake gasped, twisted up, and 
seemed as if in great torture ; and when nearly dead, it was shoul- 
dered by the masked actors, still gasping and making attempts tp " 
bite, but was carried off in triumph to the fetish house. 

^ The third act consisted of the white devil. The actors having 
retired to some distance in the back ground, one of them was left 
in the centre, whose sack fallingigradually down, exposed a white 
head? at which all the crowd gave a shout, that rent the air ; they 
appeared, indeed, to enjoy the sight, as the perfection of the actor’s 
art. The whole body was at last cleared of the incumbrance of the 
sack, when it exhibited the appearance of a human figure c^ in 
white wax, of the middle size, miserably thin, and starved with cold. 
It frequently went ^irough the motion of taking snuff, and rubbing 
its hands ; when it walked, it wasVith the most awkward gait, tread- 
ing as the most tender-footed white man would do in w^alking bare- 
footed, for the first time, over new frozen ground. The spectators 
often appealed to us, as to the excellence of the performance, and 
entreated that I would look and be attentive to what wris gojng on. 

I pretended t»be fully as much pleased with this caricature of a 
white man as they could be, and certainly the actor biirlesquedlflie 
part to admiration. This being concluded, the performers all re- 
tired to the fetish house. Between each act, we had choral songs 
by the kill's women, in which the assembled crowd joined their 
voices.*— ^p. 53-^56*. 

s 

Causes or Chime in India, and Suggestions fob theih 
Prevention. 

Many of the greatest crimes in jLndia may be traced to the follow- 
causes, viz. gaming, drinking* and a regular system of higb- 
. why Tobb®, patronised and protected by the Zemindars. Blood* 
shed is sometimes occasm|i|^ by accidental quarrels, arising 
from disputes about landed property 5 but, as the regulations of Go- 
vernment become better understood, and the rights of individuals 
are as(fertained, the crimes.arising from the latter cause 

wil^j^fllmally cease. 

and drinking are vices which chiefly prevail in large and 
prii^ous towns, to which those who are too idle and too l%zy to earn 
^velihood by honest industry, resort from the country round, in 
hopes of gaining a subsistence by easier means. Gaming is their 
first resource, and this vice leads to drinking spirits, to the use, of 
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intoxicating drugs, to debauchery of other kinds, particularly with 
women, and ultimately to theft, robbery, and murder, 

Th^re is another descripti<fii of offenders who are born and 
brought up in large towns, and who at an early age become ad- 
dicted to drinking and the use of intoxicating drugs, attach them- 
selves to prostitutes, and are led into expenses beyond their means. 
To enable them to support this extravagant course of debauchery, 
they take to theft and robbery, and frequently associate in parties or 
gangs, of ten, twelv^, or fifteen, and carry on their depredations in 
concert. These parties or gangs of robbers usually contrive to ob- 
tain the secret protection of some individual belonging to the police, 
who, in return for being admitted to share largely in fheir plunder, 
assists in preventing their apprehension, and in screening them ftom 
detection and punishment. 

To prevent the perpetration of offences in large and populous 
towns and their vicinity, it appears to be necessary, first, to prohibit 
gaining of every description most sfrictly 5 secondly, to prohibit the 
sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs of alfkind^, under severe and 
heavy penalties. These prohibirans, with a strict and vigilant 
superiutendance of the police, it is hoped, would «oon put a stop, in a 
great degree, to offences which originate in gaming, drinking, and 
debauchery. 

If tlie Dnroghas and other Natives employed in the police depart- 
ment /'were to be selected from the Native officers anti sepoys trans- 
fer^l to the invalid establishment from the military branch of the ser- 
vice, it is probable that the duties of that department would be faith- 
fully conducted, and with more vigilance and effect fhan at preseyt. 
These men, bred up in habits of subordination and obediepe, would 
execute such orders as they Aceived from the magistrate with more 
promptitude, exactness, and energy, than any other description of 
people that could be employed. They have a character, as old 
soldiers of approved fidelityi to maintain with a high degree of pro- ^ 
fessional pride ; and if any descr^tion of Natives are, to be trusted, 
(as we think they ought to be,) these men surely have good claims 
upon our confidence. The situatiop to them would bff comfortable, a$ 
they would enjoy the half-pay of their rank in addition to th^ police 
pay. The adoption of this measure would strengthen and'^confirifr j 
the attachment and fidelity of the ttiilitary class of Native subjects 
to Government, by opening a new source of advantage and benefit 
to those who were nd longer capable of performing the active duties 
of their profession, as well as release Government of a part of the 
heavy burthen arising from the invalid establishment. 

The other class of people who disturb the peace of the country, 
under the countenance and protection of the Zemindars, took their 
rise at an early period in the history of Hindoostan ; for we find iU 
the regulations "of the Mogul Government, framed by the great 
Akbar, that the Zemindars were held strictly responsible for all 
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thefts and robberies committed 'within their zemindaries. Since the 
fall of the Mogul empire^ almost every chief and every Zemindar 
of any consequence, has, according to his means and opj)ortunity, 
maintained in his service parties oi armed men for the purpose of 
robbing and plundering on the highways, and shared with them in 
the spoils agreeably to fixed regulations. The. Mahratla chiefs had, 
till a recent period, their Pindarics, their Grassuas, and their Bills j 
and the late Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultan had their Booties to let ^ 
loose on the neighbouring countries to rob an(^ plunder them ^ white 
the Zemindars of the Dooab had their Mohwatties and other de- 
scriptions of thieves in their service, for robbing and plundering on 
the roads ; .nor has this system of brigandage entirely ceased, 
although they are now obliged to practise it with more caution and 
circumspection than formerly. 

. To eradicate the offences arising from this cause, it would be ne- 
cessary, in the first instance, to reduce the power of some half inde- 
pendent Zemindars in the Dooab, to a level with the other Zemin- 
dars and inhabitant of the country, and' render them subservient to 
the laws and regulations* of Government, in like manner as all other 
subjects 5 for, until this is done, thieves and robbers will always 
find shelter in their torts, till they have an opportunity .of effecting 
their escape beyond the frontier, and, when the business blows 
over and is forgotten, will return to commit again fresh depre- 
dations. ^ 

The principal places whict at present afford shelter to tbieve^nd 
robbers, are Hattras, Moorsan, Ayah, and Sudhanna. When these ^ 
and some other places in the Dooab are properly subjected to the 
atlthority of the magistrate, a regulation rendering responsible the 
Zemindixs for the full value of ail property robbed or stolen within 
their zemindaries, conforinably to the Mogul institutions, if strictly 
enforced, would most effectually fiut a stop to all offencej of this 
f nature. 

To those imperfectly acquainted with the manners and customs 
the people this regulation may aj5pear hard ; but such, in reality, is 
"^^ot the case. Those who rob on the highways are generally well 
'^own,ahd have accomplices in ^most every village in the quarts 
.^^Wre tbej are in the habit of committing their depredations, with 
^'whom.ih;^ deposit the spoil in a pursuit; in which event the 

Zemindar usually takes the lion's share. It being his intere&t, then, 
countenance robbery, as long as there is no responsibility attached 
he will, of course, continue it ; but make him responsible 
and you change his situation entirely, as it then becomes his inte- 
rest to prevent robbery and detect the robbers ; and, as no stranger 
can ento any village belonging to his zemindary without his know- 
vledge, the apprehension of suspected persons, who could not give a 
distinct and satisfactory account of themselves, would at once put a 
.stop to robberies of every description. 
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In the last Number of ' The Oriental Herald/ we offered some 
remarks on the conduct of the Jamaica Planters, in contumaciously 
refusing to adopt, in their Slave Code, the ameliorations recom- 
mended by his Majesty's Government and by the voice of the 
British nation.* We turn now to the eastward to survey the state of 
Slavery in the Mauritius, — that beautiful island of the Indian Ocean, 
with the name of which we were wont, in our younger years, to asso- 
ciate so many pleasing and romantic ideas, from its being the scene 
of St. Pierre’s pathetic tale of 'Paul and Virginia — but which, 
•now that the illusions of fiction are withdrawn, seems destined To be 
in future chiefly remembered from its having been the foul and 
abhorred scene of a long series of almost incredible cruelties, and 
of cold-blooded, grinding oppressions, inflicted by the white inha- 
bitants upon multitudes of innocent? Africans, torn from their native 
country by every mode of treachery and violence, and literally 
worked to death under the lash, t# glut the sorAid avarice of their 
inhuman taskmasters. If thia be strong language, it is but too well 
warranted by the facts of the cose, which we now proceed to sub- 
mit tc our readers : And first, a few words as to the state of the 
law. 

The slave kiws of the Mauritius have recently befen rendered ac- 
cessible by being called for in the House of Commons, and ordered 
to be printed in July, 18 ^ 8 . They are contained in the Parlia- 
mentary document, No. 526 , of last session ; and it appears that 
until last year the whole slave code of this colony was comprised 
in an edict of the King of Ffance, issued in 1723 , and reived and 
modified by a decree of the local^govemnaent of September, 1767. 
Of thif^ code it is sufficient here to remark that, like similar slave 


* Since we printed the article referred to, we have learned that the Ja- 
maica Legislature, which niet for jfts annual deliberations in. the month uf 
November last, was called upon to re-consider thfwnew consolidated'' 
slave law, with a view to modify' those objectionable enaqtpients ^ 
which it received his Majesty's disallowance. ' It was, however, 
without a single alteration ; and when sent back from the Cotmeu, wfQbji 
amehdj|;nents embracing the modifications urged by Government, was 
still, ill defiance of the wishes of Ministers, pertinaciously re-enacted 
in the identical words in which it was originally passed. Eventually the 
Council yielded to the obstinacy of the House o?. Assembly; but the 
Governor, from a sense of what was due, not only to the claims of justice 
•and humanity, but to the authority under which be acted, rejected the 
hilU The case of contumacy, therefore, for which the Parliament, 
according to Mr. Canning’s proposal, was to wait, before it shonJd resort 
to the last remedy, — that of exercising its paramount jurisdiction over 
the Colonial Legislatures, — ^is surely at length sufficiently demonstrated 
by the incurable obstinacy and presumption of the slave-holders. 
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laws of most other European cdonies, it was, as a whole, extremely 
severe and oppressive 5 and while it armed the master with abso- 
lute power over the slave, affoirfed to the slave no eflfectual 
protection, scarcely even the shadow of protection, agai/fst its 
abuse.* Such was the character ,of the Mauritius slave law at the 
time when the island came into the possession of England. From 
that time to the end of 1820, a period of sixteen years, with a single 
exception, no modification of it took place. This single excej)- 
tion consisted in an ordinance issued by Sii Lowry Cole, on the 
13th of December, 1820, to regulate the w'eight of the chains which 
masters are authorised by the existing law^s to fasten uponU-heir 
slaves at their own discretion. But we shall find an opportunity 
hereafter to revert more particularly to what has been effected/ or 
professed to have been effected, by the several English Governors 
of the Mauritius towards the amelioration of the old French code. 
Our present object is to examine the practical operation of the slave 
system in this colony, — where, in point of fact, all laws, divine or 
human, which ha 4 any tendency to restrain the despotic power or 
criminal passions Cf the slave-pwners, or to interpose the shield 
of justice or the voice of mercy in defence of their wretched bond- 
men, have been audaciously set at nought. 


Most of our readers wdio have attended to the debates in Parlia- 
ment on the subject of our slave colonies, will recollect that the 
state of slavery at the Mauritius has been, during the I'V^t two or 
three years, repeatedly alluded to in terms of severe reprobation, 
especially by Mr, Pow^ell Buxton, the eloquent and intrepid successor 
of Mr. Wilberforce in the House of Commons as the champion of 
the abolition cause. The unfortunate condition, however, of the 
slaves in this colony has been hitherto considered by the public in 
general, as a point of secondary importance to that of the effectual 
suppression of the illicit slave traffic, wdiicb, during the w^hol^ course 
of Sir llobert Farquhar s administration, is now known to have 
existed to an enormous and most destructive extent, and wdiich, in 
spite of the p>orc energetic exertiois of his successors, has not yet, 
it is suspected, Ijeen utterly put down. But it now appears that the 
Anti-Slavery Society, at the samli,time that they were exposing to 
merited opprobrium the shameful and felonious infractions of the 
^^Abolition ^t, were also collectit^ a mass of most important evi- 
dence illustrative of the deplorable condition of the slaves in this re- 
mote, and (so far as humanity is concerned) most scandalously ne- 
glected colony. This mass of information, obtained, as we are in- 
formed, by the careful examination of not fewer than three hundred 
independently of a large portion of official and documen- 


• This code may be found fully detailed in the Parliamentary Paper 
above refeiTcd to, (No. 526, of 1828) ; a correct abstract of it is also 
contained in * The Anti-Slavery Reporter,* No. 42. 
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tary evidence to the same effect, has been printed and circulated by 
the Society within the last two months, in a very condensed, but 
clear and perspicuous, form 5 apd, as w’e consider the subject worthy 
of th^ most serious attention of every man who has at heart the 
honour of our country, the character of our beneficent religion, or 
the cause of our common humanity, we now proceed to incorporate 
the greater part of this appedling statement into our pages, believing 
that it is not likely to meet the eye of the majority of our readers, 
especially in the colonies, in such a complete shape through any 
other channel. 

‘ Progress of Population in the Mauritius, 

' We shall begin with an attempt, though it must of necessity be 
an imperfect one, to ascertjiin the probable extent of the destruc- 
tion of human life which has been regularly proceeding in this 
colony. We might here produce the testimony of numerous 
living witnesses 5 but this, though sfrong and decisive, would neces- 
sarily be too vague for our purpose. At present, therefore, we 
shall confine ourselves to the less disputable evpience of statistical 
returns. 

^ By a report from Sir Robert Barclay, the collector of the inter- 
nal taxes- dated November 2 D. 1823, it appears that the slave popu- 
lation of the district of Port Louis amounted, in 1822, to 7,456 
males and 3,6t’9 females 5 in all, 11,125.^ By a retiirn of the inter- 
ments of slaves occurring in the same district, during the years 1815 
to 1820 inclusive, the number of deaths amounted to 6,5G5, being 
nearly at the rate of one death yearly in every ten or eleven persons, 
or about ten per cent, of deaths per annum ; the ordinary mortality 
of Europe being not more tlj^an an average, on all ages, of from two 
to three per cent, per annum. 

^ Now it has never been asserted, that there is any thing unfa- 
vourable to negro life in the climate of the Mauritius generally, or 
of the Port Louis district in particular. The contrary, indeed, may 
be proved by the returns of the whole free black and coloured po- 
pulation of the island during nearly the same perio^l, viz. from 1816 
to 1821 inclusive. The averagi^bf the population of this class for 
those years was 11,06^ I* The annual average mortality during 
the same six years was 295, being one in 37 or 38, or about^ 
“2 2-3ds per cent. 

' On nearly the sapie number of slaves, however, in the district of 
Port Louis, the annual rate of mortality was 1C04, being little less 
than four times that of the free population of the colony. And, sup- 
posing the same rate of mortality to extend over the whole slave 
population of the island, we shall have, as the result, not less than 


• Parliamentary Papers of May 30, 1825, No. 301. 
t See Parliamentary Papers of March 4, 1823. No. 89, p. 127. 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 20. 2 K 
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about 7,,Ocio deaths annually, or about 156,000 deaths in the eighteen 
years we have possessed the island ; a mortality nearly equal to 
killing off the whole of the slaves existing at any one time twice 
told 5 a number equal to which must have been supplied by ^neans 
of importations, and by the consequent accumulation of the well- 
known atrocities from which alone such importations could be 
obtained. 

* A farther proof of the dreadful extent of the mortality prevailing 
among the slaves in this colony, may be drawT- from the case of the 
estate of Bel Ombre, belonging fo Mr. Telfair, the private Secretary 
of Sir Robert Farquhar, and the humane treatment of the slaves on 
which estate* Sir Robert, who was himself a constant visitor upon 
it, liighly extolled in the House of (Commons, representing it as a 
pattern for good management, and one of the best regulated in the 
island. Now, even on this well-regulated estate, the decrease 
appears, from authentic documents, to have amounted annually to 
about 15 per cent. The returmfor 1810 gives 64 deaths and 15 
births on a population of 378, being an actual decrease of 55, or 
185 per cent. ; artl the return />f 1855 gives 55 deaths and 16 
births on a population of 375, being sin actusil decresise of 39, or 
10| per cent. 5 or, on an average of the two periods, a. decrease of 15 
per cent.* The mortality in the first year wsis sis high as 17 per 
cent., and in the second as high as 15 per cent., being an average 
of 16 per centj 

‘ Now, if this \vas the mortality on one of the best regulated 
estates, what must it have been throughout the whole island ? And 
what must have been the continued extent of imj)ortalions indis- 
pensably required to maintain, as has been done in the face of this 
decrease, a population numericaily alif ost undiminished ? But, even 
if we were to deduct from this fair but frightful estimate a fourth, 
or a third, or even a halt^ enough will remain to prove th(j terrible 
effects of that system of coercion and privation, by which the slaves 
are in this colony worked and starved to death ; and the unspeaka- 
ble atrocity of those wholesale miarders which this country con- 
tinues to tolerafe, but which no man, who has not the heart of 
a demon, can even think of withput emotions of indignation and 
horror. 

' * And it was in the face of many of these facts, then accumulated 

at the Colonial office, and in despite of the loudest protestations 
and remonstrdhees, on the part of those who believed, but were not 
then in a capacity absolutely to prove, the enormities since brought 
to light, that Government proposed, and Farliamcnt consented, to 
jgive, by fiscal encouragement and protection, an increased impulse 
n the cruel and sanguinary cupidity of the planters, or rather 


* Parliamentary Papers of May 1, 1827, No. 285, pp. 34 — 39. 
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pirates of the Maurithib. Is not this a national crime of the very 
deepest dye ? • 

^ Ae whole community have of late had their feelings violently 
and universally excited by a series of acts of cold, calculating, deli- 
berate, and bloody-minded ferocity, which have been judicially 
brought to light at Edinburgh ; and no man, who has a single 
fipark of humanity in his frame, can view them in all their dimen- 
sions of iniquity wifliout a thrill of horror. But if, even to these 
appalling discoveries, we were to add the deeds of Corder and 
Thifrtell, and of the murderers of Marr .md Williamson, combining 
with them all the murders which, during the last twenty years, have 
called down the vengeance of British law on their perpetrators f w 
doubt whether this collective mass of crime would be found greater 
than the regular, business-like, daily march, for a like period, of 
that system, which, on many estates as well-ordered as Bel Ombre, 
steadily proceeds, for^nds equally Sordid, in so torturing and raur* 
Uering. inch by inch, the cultivators of ifieir soik as that one in ten 
shali be regularly slaughtered, ev«ry year, to glut the cupidity of 
their savage owners. Wherein do the unflinching and resolute ad- 
ministrators* of such a system morally differ from the smooth- 
tongued and remorseless villain who, in Edinburgh, is now about to 
suffer the penalty of the law : They differ only, as it appears to 
us, in the deeper malignity and inorci heartless hai'barity of tlieir 
conduct. And yet, under all the circumstances of the case, are 
not their crimes ours Are ice not partakers in their guilt ?* 


* While this sheet is passing through the press, another ‘ Reporter* 
issued by the xVuti-Slavery Sociejfy for the present mouth, (February,) has 
reached us, coinaining further proofs of the enormous destruction of 
human life in this colony, and of th«? continuance, to a very recent date, 
of large Anportatioiis of new slaves. These additional proofs are derived 
from an examination of the official returns, printed by order of Parlia- 
ment, of the population of the island during the six years elapsing from 
the 1st of January, 1821, to the flose of 1826. The followmg are the 
results as given in the summary issued by the Society; • 

' The free black, and coloured population of the iMauritius is stated 
as follows : 1st of January, 1821, 6,121 males, 6,939 females, in all, 
13,060; 1st of January, 1826, T,\bb males, 7,9/0 females, in all, 15,125 ; 
showing an increase of 2,065 ; from which, if 414, the number of manu- 
missions in that time, be deducted, it leaves au increase of 1,621 by 
natural means, being at the rate of upwards of^two per cent, per 
annum. The births, however, in those years are given as 3,450, the 
deaths as only 1,460, leaving an excess of births over deaths of 1,990, 
which, if correct, would exhibit a still higher rate of increase, amounting 
to two two-thirds per cent, per annum. ' 

‘There is also an enumeration of the slave population, for the six 
years in question, which betrays some very strange facts. The total 
amounts of the successive years, beginning with 1821, are ^as follows : 
66,162; 63,099; 63,076 ; ‘65,037; 63,432 ; 62,588. If any dependence 
could be placed on these returns, and if we could assume that there liad 

2 K 2 
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But it is time to come to particulars. We have dwelt hitherto 
in generals. Our first illustration shall be taken from the estate 
already mentioned — Bel Ombre. We have now before us^some 
lengthened details respecting Mauritius slavery in general, and this 
plantation in particular, of which we shall merely give the outline. 
The period to which they refer is the years 1821 and 1822. 

^ General Treatment of Slaves in the Mauritius, ^ 

* Over night his food was usually delivered out to each slave for 
the following day. It commonly consisted of three pieces of baked 
manioc (cassada) of the size and appearance of muffins, and w\iich, 
in tjje Mauritius, go by the name of " Manioc Cakes.” This food 

been no importations, the irregularities would still be very extraordinar\\ 
On this point light may be thrown hereafter. In the details of the above 
enumeration, however, we have, as it appears to us, clear and irrefraga- 
ble presumptions of a frightful wa'ste of humanmfe, and of the continu- 
ance of large importations. In 1821 the males amounted to 58,634, the 
females only to 7,^8; in 1822 <^he males were 55,878, the females 
7,221 ; in 1823 the males were 57,134, the females 7,903 ; in 1825 the 
males were 50,788, the females 12,644; in 1826 the males were 53,682, 
the females 8,906. 

' Now, in 1815, by actual registry, the numbers were 56.684 males, and 
30,668 females, being a little less than tteo males to one female ,* but in 
1821 the propoftion was eijrht males to one female, varying little in the 
following years from this proportion, except in 182.0, when, all at once, 
wc have an increase of 5,249 females, which number is as suddenly de- 
creased in 1826 by 3,738. In no possible way, vve apprehend, can these 
singular and anomalous appearances be accounted for, but on the hypo- 
thesis of an immense mortality and ai^ immense importation. If the 
30,668 females of 1315 were really reduced to 7,528 in 1821, the mor- 
tality, independent of births, and even supposing no women to have been 
imported, must have amounted to 23,140 females in those six yenrs j and 
supposing a proportionate number of deaths to have taken place among 
the 66,684 males, it would have amounted to about 42,000, making a 
total mortality of upwards of 65,00(fchuinan beings in six years. We 
admit there may l>e some fallacy in these returns, which we had not seen 
when the last fieport was published.*^ Still it is for those who have fur- 
nished such appalling data to give us* the key to them, and to tell us how 
^ the sudden increase of women in 1825, and the other phenomena, are to 
be explained. We look with much anxiety to the steps which Govern- 
ment shall take respecting the Mauritius. Wc may regard it as certain 
^at under the anomalies we have pointed out, a mass of horrors, of 
which this country kas, as. yet, no conception, will be found hidden. 
And yet it was to this colony, this Mauritiu8,[this human slaughter-house, 
lidiat in that very year of 1825, the Government and Parliament of Eng- 
land persisted, in spite of every remonstrance, by relieving the sugar of 
*the Mauritius from the protecting duty which they continued to levy on 
the free-grown sugar of India, to give a new stimulus to the growth of 
sugar in that colony, and to that multiplication of murders in which 
it could not fail to issue. The case must be searched into. It is a case 
of blood. 
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is described not only as unpalatable^ and also unsatisfying in its 
nature^ but as extremely insufficient in quantity, more especially 
when ^he continuity and intensity of the labour exacted from the 
slaves IS considered : the day’s allowance being often barely enough 
for a single good meal. It was prepared beforehand in order to 
save the time which it would require to prepare it if it were given 
to the slaves in its raw state, and because it became less necessary 
to allow them a cessation of labour in order to their eating it. It 
might be eaten while*they continued at work. This wretched and 
scanty aliment was eked out by drinking large quantities of water, 
which distended their stomachs, and by eagerly devouring, at the 
risk of punishment, every species of disgusting offal* and carrion 
which came in their way ; and it was considered as the fruJEfHT 
source, combined with their hard labour, of those dysenteries 
which were constantly s\vceping so many of them into d premature 
grave. 

‘ The daily labour Wirted from fheni extended to from sixteen to 
nineteerj hours in the d:«y, even out of crop. No time was allowed 
them for breakfast,* the eating of^a manioc cake requiring no re- 
spite from work. For dinner the slaves had nominally two hours 
allowed them 5 but, in this time, they had to cut a bundle of grass or 
wood for the master, which, on leaving off work at night, they had 
to deliver at his house. This wood or grass was frequently difficult 
to be obtained 5 and a large proportion of the two holirs was, there- 
fore, often spent in obtaining it, so that the period of repose was liable 
to be abridged by half an hour, or even an hour or more. 

' On most estates, the slaves were summoned to their work in the 
morning, by the cracking of the drivers’ whips ; but, on some of the 
larger estates, they were previously roused by a great bell. On Bel 
Ombre estate, the bell was generally rung at three in the morning, 
sometimes earlier, but seldom later j and they continued to work, 
without any interval for breakfast, and with only the interval already 
‘described for dinner, until so Jate in the evening as eight o’clock, 
and, on light nights, even an hour or two later. 

' While the slaves were at work, they were followed by drivers, 
and were continually receiving blows and lashes, and were even oc- 
casionally taken out from the line and punished with twenty or^ 
thirty lashes, and then sent back to work. But these occasional 
inflictions were scarcely regarded in the light of punishment, but 
merely of discipline. The regular punishment# were reserved, on 
Bel Ombre, (a practice, however, differing from that of many other 
estates,) for Sunday, a day which, there, never failed to be ushered 
in with severe floggings. The offenders of the week were reserved 
in chains (in which they were made to work) for that day ^ and they 


On some estates, the practice differed on this point. 
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were often *mimerous, generally about thirty, and amounting, on one 
occasion, to about fifty. 

^ There was no difference in the way of punishing male and fe- 
male slaves 3 but there were two different modes resorted ^to of 
punishing both. One was by erecting a frame-work of three poles 
in a triangular form, with a bar across, and fastening the hands of 
the sufferer by a rope to the jfiace where the three poles were united, 
his or her body resting against the cross-bar. The other was by, 
placing the sufferer prone on the face on the ground, or on a ladder, 
his or her hands, if on the ground, being held extended by four other 
slaves, or firmly fastened to the ladder, as the case might be. Being 
thus placed, aftd the body being bared, the sufferer was flogged on 
tlx posteriors, either by one driver, or, in cases deemed more hei- 
nous, by two, one stationed on eacli side 3 and, if the driver failed in 
inflicting the punishment to the satisfaction of the master, he ^vas 
liable himself to be made to change places with the offender. The 
instrument with which the punishment of flogj||ig was inflicted, con- 
sisted either of a or of the split rfittan 3 and opinions greatly 
differ as to which offthese was th^ most cruel. The wliij) varied in 
size. Its handle was of wood, from twm to three feet in length, 
and from an inch and a half to two inches in dkimeter 3 and the 
thong was from six to eight feet in length, and, at the thickc‘^t part, 
from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half inches in diameter, tapering 
towards the las^ or cutting part. The rattan was a cane of about 
five feet long, split into two or three parts from one extremity to 
within a foot or eighteen inches of the other ; the unsplit j^art serving 
as a hanuie, and the rest forming a tremendously powerful cat of two 
or three tails. Either instrument would make incisions into the 
flesh, and lacerate it at every blow 3 ancj the sharp edge of the split 
rattan wmuld sometimes divide the flesh like a knife. Military flog- 
gings, numbers of soldiers testified/* were nothing to these. 

* There a})peared, in practice, to be no limit to the number 0/ lashes 
inflicted on offenders but the discretion of the master or manager, , 
SeldomHto than fifty, and often a iiundred or many more lashes, 
were giv^ in the,w^ay of regular punishment 3 and, by this extent 
of infliction, the parts, generally thd posteriors, were always reduced 
to one bloody mass of lacerated flesh 3 and to this was often added 
the further excruciating torture of the application of lime juice, or 
salt and pepper, on the pretence of keeping the wounds from fester- 
ing. The punishment of a collar and a chain was often superadded, 
and also of confinement in the stocks for an indefinite period; during 
the intervals of labour, as well as during the night. The collar was 
r Ml? d on, and, with the chain, often 'worn for months. The use 
qjSKe collar and chain was so common that it ceased to excite ob- 
except when the collar w^as adorned, as it often was, with 
three or four projecting prongf, the object of which was to render 
it difficult for the bearer to make his way, in case of absconding. 
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either through the cane pieces^ or through the bushes or woods 
which cover the uncultivated parts of the island. A further effect 
of th^e prongs was to render k impossible for the wearer to extend 
himsdf at full length on the ground, for the purpose of repose. The 
slaves so chained were, for the most part, confined in the stocks at 
night. Sometimes a heavy weight was attached to the chain, and 
sometimes they were chained two and three together. 

• * All these variousjmnishments might be inflicted, at the sole will 
of the master or manager, on men, women, and children alike, for 
■ anyjoffence he might choose to deem desert ing of it. lUit the most 
usual occasions of the heavier punishments were either the thefts, 
to which the slaves were driven by hunger, or the ffight int o tlig. 
woods, to which they were driven by the excess of labour, or tlie 
dread of anticii)ated punishment. 

As to cl(jthing, the field slaves in general had very little,* the 
men none beyond a^lband round ^he waist, and the women very 
little more, except what they sometimes obtained by prostitution ; 
the dn\ ers and headmen alone formed an exceijtion. They had no 
bedding, not even a mat given them, much less a rug or a blanket, 
to repose U})on at night. They commonly lay down to sleep on the 
bare and often wet ground, 'fheir huts were usually of the mean- 
est and iiiost miserable description, pcrvi«.>us to the weather, and so 
small as scarcely to aflbrd space for the seven or eight human beings 
who were frequently crowded into each, to extend tlAmselves at full 
length on the floor. 

' in the time of crop the slaves retired from the field somewhat 
earlier than at other times, in order to take their turn of labour 
during the night in the maijjufacture of sugar. If they fell asleep 
during their spell of night labour, they were liable to be severely 
flogged : but sometimes, so irresistible was their drowsiness, that 
their hinds were apt to be drawn into the mill along with the canes, 
and completely crushed and inangied.t 

^ Marriage was unknown am»ng the slaves but the most open 
prostitution prevailed universally among the fenyiles. Ladies, so 
called, often hired out their neg^esses to the soldiers, by the month, 
for this purpose. 

/ The slaves were generally excluded from all moral or religious 
instruction j and to teach plantation slaves to read was almost un- 
exampled. Indeed, this might be said of the whole slave popula- 
tion. * 


* The most we hear of was two yards of very coarse calico in the year. 
+ It is a curious confirmation of this statement, that in the list of 
the slaves at Bel Ojnhre for the year *l8iy, printed by the House ,of 
Commons, on the 1st of May, 1827, No. 285, we find three of the slaves 
described as ‘ cstmpks ties deux mains,' ‘ mutilated in both hands.* 
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‘ The above account would apply, with slight occasional variations^ 
to the estates in general throughout the island, as well as to Bel Om- 
bre. On some the slaves might be better off in one or more particu- 
lars, and on some they might be worse off. But the sketch now ^ven 
may be considered as a fair representation of what was the ordinary, 
every-day treatment of the slaves on those estates which Sir 
R. Farquhar might designate as well regulated. This treatment, 
however, was wholly independent of those more exemplary inflic- ^ 
tions of punishment which occurred from time 4o time, and which, 
though not productive of so great an aggregate of misery as flowed 
from the calm, steady, regular course of plantation discipline, yet 
concentrated into a brief and narrow space a greater portion of the 
nKT^^evolting horrors of the system.* 

• Cases of Cruelty. 

Of cases of individual cruelty and atrocity, tljp Society have given 
a considerable number, which, however, they state to be a selec- 
tion merely from the^*mass of materials in their possession. Most 
of them are stated upon the authoAty of persons who witnessed the 
facts they relate. The majority of these witnesses arc said to be 
persons of humble station, private soldiers and their wives, who 
had been stationed among the plantations in the interior of the 
island ; but others, as we have heard, are civil and military officers, 
some of them of*distinguished rank, and all of them of undoubted 
intelligence and unquestionable honour. Of the case*; thus de- 
tailed, and of those also which are derived from the official records 
of the Colonial Courts of Justice, we shall (..ait several, partly for 
want of room to comprise the whole in a single Number of ^ The 
Oriental Herald,’ but chiefly on accouiif of some of them (even of 
those abstracted from official docuiqpnts) containing details too hor- 
rible and revolting for a micellancous publication such as oura : in 
several of those that follow, we have likewise omitted some of the 
most shocking particulars, though our readers, we doubt not, will 
still find them sufficiently appalling. - ® ♦ 

^ We again take* Bel Ombre as our first and one of our most 
striking illustrations. An eye-witndss, who resided on that estate 
six months in 1821, saw two young women punished for the 
crime of running away. They were both advanced in their preg- 
nancy, and were both ordered to receive the same punishment, al- 
though one of them had been a fugitive only for one month, and 
the other had been two years in the woods. The former entreated 
tbat^^ punishment might be delayed, at least till she was delivered,. 
thaf»er child migjit not suffer as well as herself. The overseer 
'that, as she was so knowing as to make such a request, she 
should be made to suffer the n^re on that account. The pumsh- 
ineflt of this unhappy girl then began, and our informant was re- 
solved to see the end of it ; but after 160 lashes had been inflicted, the 
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shrieks of the sufferer beciuiie so piercing that it was ^impossible 
any longer to endure the spectacle. On returning, hoWever, some 
time after to the spot, our informant learnt that both fhis and the 
other 'girl had gone through the whole of the punishment assigned 
them. They had afterwards collars with projecting spikes fastened 
round their necks, these collars being attached to each other by an 
iron chain. 

• ' Another individual who resided at Bel Ombre for some time, 
during the years 182f) and 1821, confirms most of the general state- 
• ments iiiade above, and particularly the fact that the regular punish- 
ments were usually administered at Bel Ombre on Sundays. This 
informant often counted the lashes, and never knew any of the of- 
fenders to receive less than one hundred, excepting two youths, 
received about seventy each. It was common to rub salt and pep- 
per into the wounds, which it w'as alleged would prevent them from 
festering, and enable the sufferers the sooner both to return to la- 
bour, and to be.L.* a i cjjetition of puhishment, if it should be thought 
right Tv) inflict it. The pain of this application is described as ex- 
cruciating. 

' Toe same person states that, in the month of July, 1820, being 
on a plantation, he saw’ two slaves brought out to be punished. They 
were placed Hat on their bellies, extended on a wooden beam, to 
which they w'cre fastened, while two men held their hands and two 
their legs, and a driver, who struck alternately, wal placed on each 
sido of the sufferer. The whips employed were unusually heavy, 
and 120 lashes were inflicted on €ach. On the following Wednes- 
day, having occasion U go to the room used as an hospital, he saw 
laid out the dead bodies of the same two slaves. The wounds were 
putrid, and sent forth a ratik smell j and he afterwards saw them 
both carried out, tied up in mats.« to the buridl^-ground. 

* Oiif informants in the above cases of cruelty have expressed 
their readiness to appear as witnesses of their truth, either in a 
court of justice, or before a mjtgistrate, or before a Committee of 
the House of Cooftions, whenever they shall be called upon to 

do so. ’ ^ ^ 

• 

^ But it will perhaps be said, that such atrocities as these could 
never have been permitted, but must have met with condign punish--^ 
ment, had they been made known to the local authorities at the 
time. The statements we are now about to submit to our readers 
will prbbably convince them that such a course would have led to 
no l^neficial results as respected the -slaves, seeing how often it 
issu^ in impunity to the guilty, in inconvenience to those who at- 
tempted to bring them to punishment, and in aggravated misery to 
the sufferer. The instances are drawn from the official records of 
the colony. 
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The Case of the Negro Girl Firginie. 

* The proccs verbal in this case, signed by V. Delafaye, officer of 
police, states that this girl, the propefty of one Ollier, otherivise 
called Lailette, a Creole, of the age of fourteen years, was found 
creeping on all-fours in the streets of the town of Port Louis, by 
the police patrol, and biought to the police-office, on Thursday, the 
11th of October, 1821. She had fetters on both her feet, and was 
dragging after her a chain and a weight of about fifty pounds ; the 
whole of the irons she bore weighing about seventy pounds French, 
or seventy-six pounds English. These chains had been put upon 
her on the preceding Saturday, by her master, because she had 
deserted his house on account of ill-treatment ; and she exhibited 
hePdCdy to the police, which was found martyred {'" martyrise") 
with the blows of a rattan. When taken up in the streets, she was 
again attempting to escape from the house of her master, to im- 
plore assistance from any who mi^ht afford it. 

'M. Lavergne, a surgeon, the officer of health, having been called 
on by the police, certified that he had examined this girl’s body, 
and on cither side of the posteriors he observed two wounds in 
particular, which seemed to have been inflicted with some blunt 
instrument, and in a great degree to have been the cause of the 
fever which was then upon her. Besides this, he testified that she 
had massive iron rings on both her ancles, and moreover dragged 
after her a heaf'y chain, w’hich of itself was fifty pounds, (fifty- 
four pounds English,) and W'as attached to the rings, 'fhe irons 
were removed, and the girl sent to the hospital. 

* The next step in the process was a reference of the case, on the 
following day, to the Attorney-General, Virieux, who forthwith 
submitted it to the Coi)||^t of First Instance, which on the very same 
day pronounced judgment upon it. ' The judgment of one of the 
judges, M. PQFtalis, is in the following words : 

^ Havii^^een the procts verbal in police, and the report of 
Lavergne, and having considered that^the said Ctyier, or Lailette, in 
inflicting the punishment of flogging on his slave girl A'^irginie, has 
only done that allowed by law, and naving considered likewise that 
the weight of chain i« not excessive,* since it has not hindered the 
skive girl escaping again from her master’s house, we order that 
the said girl Virginie shall be returned to her master with the chains 
sh^re.” 

*^his is followed Ify the further judgment of the president of the 
^^Qurt, J-L. Lefebre, dated the someday, the 12th of October, 18® 1, 
ai follows % 

'"Having examined the case, and considered that, although 

* About five times the weight of the heaviest chains with \vhich feldlis 
are double-ironed in England. 
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Ollier, or Lailette, the proprietor of the girl Virginic? has only 
inflicted the punishments which belong to the authority of masters^ 
in flogging and chaining the said Virginie, who had b^n guilty of 
running away, yet, according to the police report, it is implied 
there had been excess : — we order that the said V'irginie, placed in 
the hospital at her master’s expense, shall be given back to 
him, along with the chains to which she hftd been attached ; and 
that he be charged to treat her as a father, {en pere de 

* The sentence, jMstifying the conduct of her master, and im- 
^ pugning that of the police, was forthwith reported, with all the pre- 

riouK proceedings, to Sir R. Farquhar, then the Governor.’ 

• 

^ The Case of the Negro Man Azov, 

* The proch verbal in this case, signed by D. Virieux, first as- 

sistant of police, states, that Azor, belonging to Maddme Michel, 
bad, on a Sunday, without leave from his mistress, gone to see a 
fete called Yamee (annually observtid by such slaves as were natives 
of India ) ; that on Monday morning he had returned to his mistress, 
who put him in chains j but that afc four o’clock ’Ae had escaped, and 
came to the police-ofiice, to complain of having been chained un- 
justly, and to request that he might be relieved from them. 
The chains (which, it ai)peared, weighed thirty and a quarter 
pounds English) were taken off by order of the chief commissary of 
police. * 

* Azor’s case having been submitted to the Court of First Iii- 
stanco, by the Attorney- General, Virieux, on the 9th of October, 
IS'?!, the judgmejit of that Court was given ^ and first that of M. 
Portalis : Having considered,” he says, the proces verbal, 
and the weight of chains, irj^iluding the collar and fetter, put upon 
Azor, twenty- eight pounds,* (French,) and hHving also considered 
that A^r has not been corrected by his mistress, and that he has no 
complaint to make of her, but that, in punishing him for having 
absented himself from his >vork, she had linjited that punishment to 
putting upon him cUains, of wliich the weight was not excessive, 
that punishment being authorised by the law ; — ^d since no one 
has a right to use the liberty of .taking olF from a negro the chains 
which his master may put upon him, without the order of the pro- 
per authority, I require that Azor be forthwith sent back to his'^ 
mistress, with the chains which have been taken off him ) and that 
the police be forbidden to allow itself to relieve a black from his 
chains, dntil the same be ordered by the competent authority.” 

^ ISsG president of the Court, Lefebvre, concurred in the sentence 

* The Is'^gest weight allowed by Sir Lowry Cole’s new law, (passed 
Dec. 13, 1826,) was six pounds ; and ten pounds is the usual weight of 
double irons in England for felons, the very highest being fourteen 
pounds. 
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of his associate^ adding‘s that " the punishment of the domestic 
chain belongs to masters^ agreeably to the colonial laws and regula- 
tions 5 and n6 one has a right to interfere in this domestic discipline, 
so long as there is no excess, which there is not in this case j and 
that it concerns the public order that masters should not be hin- 
dered in the exercise of this right of discipline. We order/’ he 
adds, that Azor be replaced in the chains to which he had been 
subjected by his mistress, and sent back to her domicile and disci- < 
pline, she being enjoined to treat him with paitntal care,* (en bon 
p&re de famille,)" 

• ' The Case of the Negro Man Pedro. 

man, a slave, belonging to a Mr. Christin, a planter of the 
district of Moka, presented himself on the 7th of January, 1818, to 
General Hall, at his residence of lleduit. He had been suspected 
by his master of having given information of some new slaves that 
had been smuggled into his plantation, and he now related various 
particulars of cruel treatment which he had been made to undergo. 
Happening accidentally to tread on a young duckling, and crush it 
to death, he had been tied up and punished with 100 lashes. His 
master had also suspended him for a time with a rope by the neck, 
letting him down before he was quite dead, though nearly strangled. 
His food w^as insufficient and of bad quality, being a pound and a 
half of sweet potatoes a day, an allowance totally inadetjuate to the 
sustentation of one who had to work hard like him, and who had no 
respite from labour on Sundays or other days. Pedro’s statement was 
corroborated by his personal appearance. He seemed hardly to 
have strength to tell his tale ; round his neck the mark of a cord 
was visible ; and his body, from his shoulders to his legs, was all 
over wounds and sore% ^ 

^ A surgeon, M. Bertin, who was made to examine Pedro on the 
same day on which he presented himself, bore the following testi- 
mony to his state at that Jime. He found Pedro lying at length on 
the floor, complaining of a great pdln in the lower extremities of 
his belly, without, ^however, haying, in that part any external marks 
of violence ; but M. Bertin found two remarkable sores, which he 
describes, on the buttocks, and many contusions and erosions, and 
slighter rents ef the skin on (^her parts of the body, frbln the nape 
of the n^ck downwards. And M. Lavergne, the surgeon of the po» 
lice, w]p>aw him on the 8th, stated in a legal proems verbal, that 
■ S 

% know not whether this lady' be the same Madame Michel !mng 
at|l|pirand River of Port Louis, of whom one of our informants testifies 
t)i||^e once saw, at her residence, seven negroes with their necks fas- 
in a kind of wooden pillory, while their feet and toes just touched 
the ground ; and that in this perpendicular position, nearly suspended by 
the neck, they were kept for several nights, being at the same time made 
to work during the day as usual. 
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he recognised the marks of strong pressure round the neck, as 
though by a strong cord ; and that there were two serj|bus wounds 
of considerable depth , and of# about four inches broad/ on the but- 
tocks? and two others in the middle of the thigh ; adding, that it 
was urgent to send him to the hospital to avoid a locked jaw. 

^ Both these statements, of which only the substance is here 
given, were extracted from the minutes of the Court, before which 
the case afterwards was brought, countersigned by Mr. Husson the 
registrar. ’ * 

* <i^othing w’as produced to rebut this evidence, excepting the ex- 
culpatory statements of Mr. Christir himself, and hi^j son, the pur- 
port of which was, that the pressure round the neck arose fro ^^ 
iron collar, and that only Iwcntj -five lashes had been inflicted on 
Pedro. On being further questioned, the elder Chris tip was forced 
to admit that he had given two twenty-fives nearly together j but he 
gave no farther explanation respecting the pressure round the neck, 
which could only be adequately accounted for in the way Pedro had 
explained it. ^ 

* The sentence pronounced in this case by M. Lefebvre, the Pre- 
sident of the Court, on the 26‘tli of January, 1818, was, that [Mr. 
Christiii, on paying the medical expenses of IVdro’s treatment in the 
hospital, should be discharged, and enjoined, in future, to use 
greater moderation and humanity towards him. ^ 

^ I'he sentence does not expressly order Pedro to be returned into 
his power ^ but, as the contrary was not ordered, such must have 
been the inevitable effect of it. 

^ The Case of Antoine^ a Male Slave. 

^This slave was the prope*ty of a widow lady, a Madame 
OzugHree. Her son, named Desiri^ Ozughree, a young man of 
about twenty years of age, was accused of having loaded a gun 
with shot, and placing Antoine a few yards from him, fired at him, 
but from his being a bad raafksman did him no material harm. 
The case, having been referred tg the Attorney-General for prosecu- 
tion, was tried before the Coflrt of First Instance on the 8th of 
June, 1818. The Attorney-General, M. Pepin, in a report which 
be officially made of the trial, in a letter of the 25th of June fot 
lowing, coolly remarked, ” that young Ozughree was not right in 
firing off a gun at this slave ; for, although it did not occasion any 
wounds, yet the consequence wight have beerf fatal.** He goes on 
to state, that he, the Attorney-General, though the gun had been 
loaded with shot, yet taking into his consideration the absence of 
all criminal intention on the part of Ozughree, and the state of in- 
discipline f the black, (a fact which appears to have stood on the 
bare assertion of the accused, and was not in proof,) had only re- 
quired of the Court, “ that Desire Ozughree should be strictly 
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charged nc^t to carry himself again to such lengths, under pain of a 
greater pujjishment, and that Antoine should be gkcn back to 
Madame Ozughree.” ^ f 

‘ The sentence of the Court, signed by its President, Lefebvre, 
followed the lenient suggestions of the Attorney-General, and was 
in the following extraordinary terms : Considering that Ozughree 
had no criminal intention, and that he has even reproached himself 
that the act had no unfortunate result for Antoine, who w^as in a 
state of indiscipline j* and rendering justice to the conclusions of 
the Attorney-General : — we forbid to M. Desire Ozughree t-;:; be 
guilty of a repetition of such conduct, and require liiin to employ 
fijjggns of repression to his blacks in conformity w'ith the laws j and 
wetnerefore order that Antoine shall be given back to his mistress, 
charging her to treat him properly in the manner of a father of a 
family.” 

* Thus was disposed of this wilful and wanton outrage, which, in 

England, under Lorji Ellenborough's Act, might have cost Ozughree 
his life. i 

^ Case of Le Coite, a Ma?i Slave. 

^This man was the slave of a person named Noel Bastcl, in the 
district of Moka. Having absconded on account, as he alleged, of 
hard treatment,^ he was seized, and Bastel, with his own hand, in- 
flicted upon hiin between 200 and 300 lashes, and then cut off his 
right ear, which it w'as further affirmed he forced him to eat and 
swallow. The only point in this case which was disputed, was the 
eating of the ear. The fact was strenuously affirmed by the slave. 
But Bastel, who admitted the lashes, a^d the cutting off of the ear, 
affirmed nevertheless, that what he had given the man to eat, 
telling him it was his ear, was nof in reality his car, but a^hit of 
leather from the sole of his own shoe, which he had substituted. 
He did not, however, deny that he had led the man to believe that it 
was his owm ear, (w^ho, by the way, ^ould hardly have mistaken it,) 
and such was also the belief of the other slaves Who w'cre specta- 
tors of the transSetion. In point of turpitude it was not very 
material which version of the story was the true one. It was fur- 
rier in proof, that, after all this had been inflicted on Le Cotte, he 
was put in chains by his master. 

* The case was tried before the Court of First Instance. All that 
the substitute of theiAttorney-General demanded in his conclusion, 
was, that Bastel should be deprived of the means of committing 
similar acts, by rendering him incapable of holding any slave pro- 
perty for the future j and in the propriety of this sentence, one of the 

* Did not this very circumstance undeniably prove that he had 
a criminal intention ? He re^Tetted he had not killed or wounded 
Antoine. 
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judges concurred. But he was overruled by the other jifdges,* and 
the judgment was merely, that the sufferer, Le Cott^ should be 
confiscated*Ho the GovernmenJ. / 

% 

* The Case of Edward, a Man Slave, 

' This man, who had been very recently imported, wms, on the 
11th of October, 1818, severely punished by his mistress named 
.Marianne. Being found in the streets by the police, he was, on 
the 16th, sent to th# hospital, and on the 5‘2d he died of a locked 
, jaw. ^ surgeon, describing his state on the day he died, says, " He 
cths«ot remain in a rccumbont posture, but stands in a half-bent 
position, leaning forward 5 he appears much reduced in strength, 
with large drojis of sweat on the forehead 5” and the chief mo^^std 
officer of the island certified nis death in the following terms: 

The slave Edward died in the civil hospital on the 22d instant of 
tetanus, following from a punishment as reported.*’ He also ap- 
peared,” it was staled in the report of one of the surgeons, to be a 
new slave.” . 

criminal proceedings ap^)ear to have#been taken in this 

case. 

* The Case 0/ Juguste, a Creole Slave. 

^ Auguste belonged to M. .lean Louis Diott, of the district of 
lliver Rempart. On the 26th of March, I8I7, he wins sent to a dis- 
tance to fetch some water, and, staying longer than was thought 
right, Diott ordered the driver, Louis, to seize and flog him. Au- 
guste was accordingly flogged from the shoulders down to the 
breech, both back and buttocks, and then, with a pair of pincers, 
seven of his teeth were, by ihe driver, either torn out or broken in 
his head, three from the lower and four from the upper jaw. After 
this, Auguste was .sent to work j but, not being able to bend his 
back, from the severity of his recent punishment, he contrived next 
day to quit the plantation, but was soon picked up by some one, and 
taken to Mr. Stokes, the civil commandant of the district, who 
called in M. Vigoreux, the civil commissary, to hj^ assistance. They 
sent for M. I. Renau, a surgeon,^ to examine Auguste ; and a proces 
verbal was drawn up and signed by him and the two magistrates, 
purporting that they found, throughout the whole extent of tht/ 
back and buttocks, longitudinal sores in a healing state, which the 
black stated to have been occasioned by the strokes of a whip, and 
which, from the nature of the marks, appeared probable. The black, 
besides, however, had shown the places where seven of his teeth 
had, as he asserted, either been wrenched out or broken in his head.” 

' The case was brought before the Court by the Attorney-General. 


^ The courts are composed of several jiuiges, who exorcise the double 
functions of judge and jury. 
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DJott adrfiitted that he had caused Auguste to be flogged by the 
driver^, anU he also admitted that the driver had tom the teeth out 
of the boy\ head ; but then he said^that Louis had dcftie so, not by 
his orders, but by those of his father. On inquiry, however,' it was 
found that the father had been dead a year. In short, this was ob- 
viously a mere pretence for evading the charge, he having been the 
|>erson who, in reality, had ordered the whole punishment, standing 
to see every part it executed. 

' On the 22d May, 1817, the Judge, Mr.^-Christie, pronounced 
the judgment of the Court on Diott in the following remarkable- 
terms : 

" Considering that humanity carries the father of every family 
Tii interest himself in the happiness of his children, his apprentices, 
or his slaves, in short, of all depending upon him, the law has con- 
fided to him the power of punishing them for their faults or disobe- 
dience, without, however, exceeding the bounds of a just modera- 
tion ; whence it follows, that air chastisement of an excessive nature 
inflicted on those whom it is his duty, no less than his interest, to 
protect and cherislf, degenerates vlnto cruelty that requires to be re- 
pressed by the magistrate ; 

' Considering that it results from the information taken in this 
case, that Auguste, slave of Jean Louis Diott, has bad s 'ven of his 
teeth torn out by pincers, or broken in his head, by L; uis the com- 
mandeur (driver) of the said Diott, acting under the orde'-i, as Au- 
guste still insists on asserting, of his said master,* and that this lat- 
ter onl) excuses himself from so barbarous an action by throwing 
the atrocity of the action on his late father 5 

^ Considering that it is proved that the said Auguste has had his 
flesh torn from the shoulders to the breech, by a punishment w’hich 
the said Diott admits, by means of his driver Louij, to have in- 
flicted within the last few days on Auguste ; 

* '' Influenced by these motives, we request that the civil com- 
missary of the district may carry % particular watchfulness on the 
conduct of the said Diott towards his slaves in general 3 and that, as 
to Auguste in particular, be is required to sell him within a fortnight 
from the' signification of the present order at the bar of this tribunal.’* 

^ ' So that, by this iniquitous sentence, was Diott allowed to receive 

tlfe ull price of his maltreated slave, while the po(^ slave was to be 
■H to some one who might be the instrument of Diott’s vengeance 
him. Diott sifstained no other punishment than this, either in 
Mprse or in person, heinous and indefensible as had been his conduct. 

' Case of Two Negro Boys. 

' Colonel Barclay had been s^t to seize some new negroes 
estate of a Mr. Carsenac. In a report of his proceedings, datJ^ne 
11 th of June, 1818, is this passage, " I feel it a duty which I owe 
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to humanity to report, that, during my examination of the outhouses, 

I passed two boys, apparently from ten to twelve yearwof age, who 
had been most severely flogged. These wretched cnildren were 
most 'heavily chained by their necks, and were placed, with their 
faces near the ground, so as to expose their naked lacerated poste- 
riors to the sun. On expressing my horror at witnessing such cru- 
elty, and inquiring what crime they could possibly have committed, 

1 was informed by Mr. Carsenac’s nephew that they had marooned,’ 
(runaway,) ^and seft fire to some sugar-cane. The children ac- 
Jknowledged their having marooned. In consequence of my inter- 
fer’feflce, they were removed into one of the buildings.* There is no 
sequel to this tragedy. 

Oise of Seraphine, a Negress: 

^ This negress belonged to a French woman named liosette Bar- 
bier, residing at tfie entrance of Port Louis. As General Hall was 
•coining into that town, on the 22d of October, 1818, he heard the 
most piercing shrieks. He immediately leaped ijver the paling from 
which the sounds proceeded, and there he sawtflh negress Seraphine 
tied down flat on her face with cords, her posteriors completely ex- 
posed, and a strong athletic negro lashing her with a cart-whip, 
which inflicted terrible furfows, while Rosette Barbier stood by, and 
witnessed the punishment. She claimed Seraphine as her slave, and 
told the (i neral that the punishment was inflicted alt her desire : it 
was suspended on his interference. He immediately wrote to the 
chief of the police, Colondl Wairen, and orders were given to Dr. 
Burke to visit the slave, who was sent to the police. Rosette Bar- 
bier rested her defence on that clause in the ordinance which allowed 
masters, when, in their opinion, slaves deserved it,, to chain them, 
or to flog them to the extent of tfirty Vand she had not ex- 
ceeded, she said, that extent! The result icf' this . -case is unknown. 
General Hall was recalled soon a^r it hap^nM> ' 

‘ We might add,* says the Editor of the !$hti- Slavery Reporter, 

‘ to the above horrific details iiAny olhets equalljnjg, if not exceed- 
ing, even these in atrocity 5 butjibose we have given a^e probably 
sufficient to satisfy our readers that, when we affirmed Impimity 
which, in the Maurij^ius, almost always tblldwed crimes tlie^ 
part of masters towards their slaves, even when such crimes ^ere 
proved, we proc^ieded on solid grounds.. We could, however, go 
much farther if we w’ere to relate facts which we have heard from 
individuals on whose veracity we rely, and wlfo have confidently 
assured us of their truth, but of which we have been unable to ob- 
tain the judicial records. Several of these, which our informants 
state to have occurred in 18^2^ and 18*23, exceed in horror any thing 
to^^ch we have yet called the atontion of the public and, as 
th^^ave given authority, should it become necessary, to use their 
names, we will advert to a few of them. 

Oriental Herald, Fol, 20. 2 L 
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* The first weehall mention occurred in 1892. A man of the name 
of Peter CVtry, fitting near Grand Port, having suf^ended a negro 
belonging td him under the arms, wl^de his feet scarcely' coudied the 
ground, beat him most cruelly with a stick, and then, anointing the 
calves of his legs with fat, set dogs on to bite them. The poor crea* 
tare calling for water to assuage his thirst, urine was given to him. 
At last tl e monster Cotry **********, The slave expired 
under the operation. Cotry was taken up, but was allowed to 
escape from prison, and it was reported that he had destroyed, Ji;im*- 
self. He re-appeared, however, two years afterwards ; but no notice 
was taken of his crime. 

^ ^ T he daug^iter of one Bauvet, a cooper, put to death a boy of the 
a§?of 14, who, she thought, had too tardily executed a commission 
she had given him." He was suspended somewhat after the manner 
of Cotry, and a large weight was placed on his head. He was then 
beaten with a split rattan till he expired. 

‘ A blacksmith, named Rocan, fiving near Grand Port, not far 
from Cotry ’s residehce, had sent a slave on an errand to a distance, 
which caused him* a hot joumef of tw'enty miles. On his return, 
being put to blow the bellows, he besought his master for some- 
thing to eat, as he had been fasting for nearly twenty-four hours, 
rnstead of supplying him with food, his master beat him with great 
violence, and with the blow of an iron bar laid open his skull and 
killed him. It was attempted to excu^ or palliate tn»s enormity, 
by saying that the slave died, or would hare died, of hunger. 

' It IS of this same t^blaoksmi^, Rocan, living near Grand Port, 
that another informant testifies, that be saw one of Rocan's slaves 
chained to the hallows, whom Rocan frequently stri ck with the 
hot iron drawq f|om the^ forge. The body of the y jox slave was 
covered with i^ats and wounds mfimted in this manner. This was 
ip 1817v- ,, » * 


* A stSI^iaore horiid tale xemains to be told. A v/oman of some 
t^.i3ame oi Nayle, living at Flacq, harboured a runaway 
^antation. Tke owner of the negress, hearing pf it, 
weu^to tltei^sidenceof Madaine Nayle, and demanded the runa- 
way; Nayle, learning afterwards t^t the person who had 

^ luibis case information to the owner#: was a female slave of 

Jier pwn, pbee^ed to punish her. This she di4 first by tearing 

« t^^e tenth but of her head; next by cutting m her nose ; and 
en her ears ; andklast of all *** ******* ^ under which last ope- 
4 ration she expired. The slave was then buried. 


^A z^ourof this horrid transaction having reached the magis- 
trate of police, he took measures for having the grave examined. 
Madame Nayle being apprised of his intention, she and her tw o 
sons employed the night in digging up the body of the md ^Bl red 
negress, which they burnt to cinders, and, placing a dfead pig in the 
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grave, filled it up again. When the commissary of police, therefore, 
arrived, aJid proceeded to the place where he was toly the negress 
had be^ interred, he found, indeed, a grave of dimeni/ons adequate 
to r^eive a human body; but, on the earth being removed/ the car- 
case of a pig was found there instead. Madame Nayle, being 
questioned on this extraordinary appearance, alleged that she was 
always in the habit of burying such pigs as died from disease. 
, (This, if true, was contrary to the usual custom, which was to burn 
thipi, to prevent rtieir b..’:ig eaten by the negroes, who, in case 
^ dead pigs were buried, would infallibly dig them up and devour 
thcwi.) She was then asked to point out any other grave of a pig, 
but this she could not do. Though this affair thus rendered so 
notorious, and the main facts of the case were doubted by no -L .aft, 
Madame Nayle was not taken up until news arrived (this was in 
1823) that his Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry were likely soon 
to arrive in the island ; though, from unexpected delays, they did 
not arrive for some years after. ‘All was now bustle and activity; 
and the arrest of this woman was then ordere^. Not a shadow of 
doubt existed as to her guilt ; byt the judges infused to avail them- 
selves of a humane provision of the ordinance of 1723, which 
authorised them to resort to slave jsvidence, when white evidence 
could not be obtained, and when that of slaves was indispensable 
to the en(]« of justice, Madame Nayle, therefore, after being de- 
tained in a Kind of anomalous state for some time^ in the house of 
the keepe* of the prison, where her apartments were fitted up with 
a piano- forte and other ornamental appendages, and where she 
freely received visitors a^ h^etofore, was at length permitted to go 
at large, and the transaction sunk intd oblivion. 

^ We have heard of oiily one , case, occurring nearly about the 
same time with the last, wbe^eip the perp^ttatdr of tiw cruelty met 
with the fate he merited, before the alarm caused by the ap- 
proach of the royal commissioners had reached its, height, a white 
man named Maurice Prevost, a tannery cruelly murdered a, female 
slave of his, by mangling and mutilat^g her. in a n^st 
atrocious manner. This occasion of gaining credit ^th tha'lOam- 
missioners and in England wast*^g€riy seized, ^ The n^an tried 
and executed. This single exception from the common epUfse of 
proceeding, it was'^'doubtless hoped, being recent, would, sited 4 
kind of lustre^ver the judicial administration of the colony, would 
throw into the shade all former delinquencies, and fully establish its 
character for humanity and justice. ^ » 


* When the rumour of the intention of Government to send out Com- 
missioners of Inquiry to the Cape of Good Hope reached that colony in 
1822, it produced a similar effect upon the Government and Court of Jus- 

S l^there. A young man of the naihe "of Ghebardt, who. had caused a 
VC to be logged till he expired under the lash, was condemned and 
executed, ivith the obvious design of recommending the authorities to 
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SUmer^in the Mauritius, 


* Long before teaching this point of our progress, our readers must 
have been and disgusted with the details which we have been 
compelled to' give. We can, howevei; assure them that we have not 
yet exhausted even a tithe of our materials. 'We have at thii^ mo- 
ment before us, wholly untouched, the statements of upwards of 300 
individuals, who, without any preconcert or communication with 
each other, and without any wrong motive that can fairly be attri- 
buted to them, have, singly, and separately, yet with a unity of. 
judgment and feeling which is ^most remarkdble, borne a con^- 
rent testimony to the main features of that state of society which we 
have now endeavoured faintly to pourtray. The agreement of these 
parties would * indeed be marvellous, on any other hypothesis than 
of the unquestionable prominency of the facts of the case, 
and the truth and accuracy of our representations of them. 
Such a*flood of light was never before poured, we believe, on any 
similar inquiry 5 and, while it banishes all doubt from our own minds, 
it leaves us no choice as to the duty of fiiUy exposing the case to 
the view of the Parliament and people of this country. We are 
under the necessity, however, of setting narrow bounds to this pre- 
liminary statement, and we shall now merely observe that the 
parties from whom we obUiined our information, are ready to be 
produced, whenever we are authoritatively called upon to produce 
them. At present we shall abstain from harrowing up the feelings 
of our readers, by farther instances of individual or judicial atrocity, 
and content ourselves with exhibiting a few specimens of the lan- 
guage whk'h the numerous witnesses, to whom we iiave alluded, 
employ, in conveying the impression made on their minds by their 
«tperience of the slavery existing in the Mauritius $ and we vouch 
for their being fair sampleis of the entire, mass. * 


* No, 5. I conceive that the slpves are treated more like Brutes 
than any ^iflg^else. They are hot in any instance whatever treated 
as human beings. You could not make a brute happy in the way 


of hie Majesty^s LommissioDers, and ofthe Government 
athoiue.^'^This wasHhe first instance known at the Cape of a slave-owner 
being e&^taUy punished for the inurdcfrof his slave, notwithstanding that 
«^Uiner^Us instances had occurred of a much more, aggravated character 
than Xxhehstfdr s, who, though highly criminal, does not appear to have 
really aimed at the life of* the victim. Ghebardt died very penitently, 
justice of his sentence ; . but said to a eler|^man who 
aiflpKd him in his la^t moments, and who related the cireuinltaHces to 
tl^witer of this note, that he fell a victim to the infiuence of a detestable 
demoralising system ; adding most truly, ' Slavery is a bad and evil 
gptem. Sir ; U is even loorse for the master than the slave ,* — Ed. 

* 'Almost all the witnesses we are about to cite here are persons be- 
' longing to the lower classes, and therefore themselves accustomed Jto 
labour and privation. Not only were their opportunities of QbservS(i|Pi 
^eater on tlnS account ; biat their estimate of the parallel condition to 
their own which they were wntemplating, likely to be more just. 
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* No. 6. " Badly off as many are in this place^ (^ford^) the 
slaves are worse. I never saw Jiny thing so wretcbld.** 

* No. 26. There eannot be a lower state of degradaicion than that 
to wBich the slaves are reduced in the Mauritius.” 

* No. 27* “ If I were used as some of the slaves are used^ I would 
sooner die than live. Sometimes they kill themselves. 1 have 
known instances of it.” 

• ^ The slaves are more like dogs than human beings. I 

saw any peoplfe so wretched-^never.” 

^ . 'Nc. 28. “ There is no comparfson to be made between the state 
of ilie slaves and the most destitute in this country. No man in 
England would use a mad dog as bad as the slaves ate treated.” 

‘ No. 43. The slaves have certainly no knowledge of coniioft 
or happiness. They are the most miserable beings on earthy worse 
than the most barbarous animals. A wild animal call get out of 
the reach ot barbarity ; they cannot.” 

^ No. 52. “ The slaves are treated more like brutes than human 
beingc.” , 

* No. 60. I think the slave% are most ifiserable. They are 
quite starved.” 

* No. 74. As a married woman^ 1 do not think it possible that 
the female slaves, treated as they are, could multiply fast.” 

* No. 82. The slaves are no better off than cattle, nor so well 

used as many.” * 

‘No. 92. “An Englishman could not bear a quarter of the 
punishmeat or work of the slave.” 

‘ No. 102. “ They are the most miserable people upon earth.” 

‘ No. 108. “ I never saw human^beings in this or any country 
so wretched. 1 have heard of tb^ killmg themselves in conse* 
quence of ttie cruel treatment of their masters.” - 

‘No. 113., ‘ They are most!/ staryed>.a^ are actually harassed 
out oftheir lives,” ^ 

‘ No. IK “1 have heard of slaves l^illing themlelyes^ to, f scape 
from their cruel treatment.” - . 

‘ No. 122. “ No one could tempt me to be a slave. 4>would 
rather be the most miserable o^^e beings.” * ' - ' • 

' “ The slaves are treated more as brutes thati men.” 

^No. 126. “ The slaves cannot be in a worse state than th^ ara! 
They are treated no better than cattle.” > 

‘ No. ^8. “ 1 consider the slaves are in a most degi^^ state, 
and the induct of the masters, in a moral ^oiut of view, worse 
than that of the slaves.” 

‘ No. 147. “ Their lives must Be a burden. I should prefer death 
to living as they do.” 

‘ No. 169. “ The state of a plantation slave is as bad as misery 
be.” 

No. 171. “ I never met with 
blacks in the Isle of France.” 
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^No. 20^ "They are treated with the greatest barbarity.’* 

‘ No. 21A " l am sure I could not use my dogs asJt^e slavesaire 
used/' ^ ^ 

^ No. 224. " The slaves are most barbarously used. The misters 
siebdf to <5are no more about them than they do about a d<^.” 

* No. 256. " They are a thousand times worse off than any per- 
sons here. They are worse off than any people I ever saw.” 

No. 262. “ I would rather suffer death than be a slave.” 

'No. 318. "My opinion is, ,^t the slave* is one of the Ifest 
wretchedest creatures in existen^/^ 

' No. 337. " A slave is one of the most miserable creatures^hat 
can be. He il u .ed worse than any beast in England, or any beast 
flSet^. They treat their beasts much better than they do their 
slaves.’* 

' Many also of the persons whose words we have cited, besides 
thus expressing' the general impression produced in their minds by 
the sight of Mauritius slavery, ‘were the eye-witnesses of acts of 
atrocity which they describe as' equal in horror to almost any thing 
we have detailed abfcve. What an aggregate of misery must, there- 
fore, have been condensed within the narrow limits of this single 
trade which has been incited in Madagascar, and on the African 
continent, to supply the perpetual waste of life caused by this mur- 
derous system ! 

' Here then/ Continues the Anti-Slavery Society, ' w^e exJiibit our 
picture of thi^lavery of the Mahritms, which Great Jlritain has 
not only ettoured for twenty years, but has protected by its civil 
and military power, and fed and encouraged by its fiscal regula- 
tions ] and we now solemnly fcafl upon the Governm^^nt and the 
Parliament and the people of this coUi^ry to regard it with the at- 
tention which it deserves. « 

' But how it come to pa^/ it may be fairly asked^ th&tt this 
case have obtained publicity at an earlier peric^, and that 

no ad^^iste theai)^^^ should have beeg hitherto adopted for drawing 
the^Usittdu of f^liameht to a state of things so fiagrant and out- 
rageous We stall abstain, ftn> the present, from entering at 
length 'on a reply to this reasonabfe inquiry ; but it may probably 
Homi, m no long time, the subject of grave discussion. Our readers 
will remeipber, that in 1926, an attempt was made by Mr. Buxton 
to lay bare this evil in all its bearings and dipiensioiis, winch led to 
the appointment of s^Oommittee of the Houses of CommoR for in- 
vestigating the matter. T^e Committee, however, had .scarcely 
^entered bn its labours when Parliament was prorogued ^ and it has 
not since ^ been renewed, partly through the frequent changes in his 
Majesty’s Government, and their unwillingness to enter upon it, 
but chiefly, perhaps, through the severe illness which prevei^^ 
Mr. Buxton from carrying his purposes on the subject into effect. 

' It seems, however, im|l^ssible to permit the Parliament and 
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public to continue longer in ignorance of this frightf^ caac^ We 
have therefore given an outline^ and nothing more th^ an outline^ 
of its geSeral nature ; and, /eeble as is our repres^tation of its 
enoilnities, and inadequate as we feel ourselves to be to do full 
justice to the subject, and especially to the claims of the Unhappy 
victims of our snpineness and neglect, we yet trust that such a case 
will not be suffered to drop into oblivion, or, after having excited a 
, few passing expressions of regret or indignation, to remain, ^ke 
many similar entpositions, w^out investigation or remedy. 

r , * It seems especially to belong to those who have administered 
government of the Mauritius at home, as well as abroad, to 
show that they are guiltless in this matter. Mu'^h the informa- 
tion we have now brought forward has been long in the possesaibn 
of the Colonial Department, and attention has been frequently 
called to it. It will doubtless be made to appear wha.t steps have 
been taken to remedy the evils complained of. If we were only to 
look to the tone of our diplomatic communications with France 
and other Powers, on the subject of their sl^ve trade, we ought to 
feel it incumbent upon us to 4 )rove that vie have neglected no 
means in our own power, in consistency with our urgent admoni- 
tions and remonstrances to them, and our own high professions of 
attachment to the interests of humanity and justice, of setting before 
them a pK;ctical example of efficient and well-directed zeal. 

^ In Parliament we cannot doubt that many wiM be found, espe- 
cially among our rising statesmen, who will feej^^emselves im- 
peratively called upon npt to, suffer such a stigr^^to rest on the 
character of this country as must follow the neglect and impunity 
of such crimes ; involving,’ aa ibey do^ the misconduct of so many 
public functionaries, and fite misery and. jthe murder of so many 
of our fellov.'-subjects. * % 

' the British public at large, wp yrpuld likewise renew our 
appeal, and we would put it to their co^ienc^, whetf^l'.,they can 
miy longer submit, not merely to tolerate, but to support ,iind en- 
courage such atrocities y andT whether they do ndl, in fact; support 
and encourage them when they consume th9 sugar whicli is the 
direct produce of so much blbod and wretchedness, and stifl jpore 
when they even give it protection against sugar prbduce^l by frjie 
labour. ^ 

^ Ani we would,*in conclusion, call on the clergy of itbe land, • 
and inOTe especially* on those of them who profess a more than com-* 
mon zeal for the glory of God, and^ahe happiness, temporal and 
Spiritual, of their fellow-creatures, to look at the case we have now 
exhibited, and to say whether they can any longer refrain from 
Hfting tip’ their voices against this crying national iniquity. And 
no one lay the flattering unction to his soul, that he may inno- 
cently continue to look with indifference, and in silence, on the 
'gravated evils of Colonial Slavery, anci^eave the temporal and spiri- 
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tual well-behg of 825,000 of our fellow-beingwS and fellow-subjects, 
to the tended mercies of those who profit by their stripes and their 
chains. No^et it be imagined, for oye moment, that, r^fvolting to 
the last degree as is the picture we have now drawn of slavery in 
the Mauritius, it differs in its principles and in its tendencies from 
that which pervades the whole either of our or of any other Euro- 
pean colonies. The system of negro slavery is radically and essen- 
tiflPy the same wherever it prevails, and is only varied in some of 
its effects by peculiar and local circumstances* In Bahamas §|id 
Bermuda, for instance, the driving' whip cannot be used as in the 
sugar islands. The West Indies generally are much more remote 
from the slave markets than the Mauritius, and are also more within 
the reach and observation of the mother country. But, allowing for 
such accidental variations, and for differences of soil, &c., slavery 
is the same incurable evil in all of them. It is despotism and 
cruelty on the part of the master, or the master’s delegates — misery 
and mortadity oh the part of the slaves — excess of labour and scan- 
tiness of food — ^and a consequent waste of human life ^ a waste 
which, though in the West Indies it may fall below the Mauritius, 
is unparalleled in any other part of* the world.* 


SoNj^ET ON Slavery.* 


By T. Pringle. 

On Slavery ! thou art a bitter draught ! 

And twice accursed is thy poison'd bowl. 

Which taints with leprosy the wiftte man's soul 
Not less idmn his by whom dregs are quaff’d ; 

• The siiAY® Sinks down, overcome by cruel craft, 

Xdke beast of burden on the earth to roll ; 

msTm, though in luxury's lap he loll, 

;£ee!s tfe |bul venom, like a rsSikling shaft, 

throt^h his veins, if a demon laugh’d, 

; He, laughing, treads his victim in the dust — 
victim of his avarice, rage, or lust ; 

:Bu|-tbe poor prison's moan the whirlwinds waft 
To beaven-^not uniVenged ; the oppressor quakes 
With secret dread — ^and shares the ^ell he maups ! 


• Tiys sonnet is not new to most of our readers, having formerly 
appear^’ in ' The Oriental Herald’ as a contribution from the author to 
our On his return from a slave colony. It forms, however, so 

appropriate a sequel to^the preceding article, that we need not apologise 
for its repetUion here; 
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£ep8^t of the Public Meeting at liiVER^OL. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 2B, 18^9, a most respectable and numerous 
meeting of biinkers, merchants, and other inhabitants of this town, 
assembled in the Court Room of the Borough Sessions House, pur- 
sruant to a notice issued by the Mayor, on the requisition of one 
hundred and sixty of* the most ii^ential persons connected with 
trade of the port, ' for the pur^se of taking into consideration 
the bbst means of removing the restrictions imposed upon Com- 
merce by the present Charter of the East India Comppany, and of 
prevailing upon the Legislature to secure to the public all thos9 
benehts which a free commercial intercourse with India and China 
is capable of affording.' 

At twelve o'clock, Nicholas Robinson, Esq., the Mayor, en- 
tered the Court Room, attended by several of the gentlemen who 
had been engaged in the preparatory arrangem«nts for the business 
of the day, and, having taken hi;9 seat on the bench, shortly after- 
W'ards rose and said, that, having received a requisition, most nume- 
rously and respectably signed, requesting him to call a meeting of 
the inhabitants of the town, for the purpose of considering the best 
means of rt: oving the restrictions imposed by the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter upon the trade with the East Indiesiand China, and 
being ready and anxious, as he hoped he should be^Jbund at dl 
times, to the utmost of bis means, to advance the interests of his 
fellow-townsmen, he had, in compliance with that requisition, gladly 
issued the notice by wht^ the present meeting hhd been called to- 
gether. In order to place^^efore them, the precise businei^ upoiL 
which they were now assemble^, he. requested the town-clerk to 
read i^e reep* sition and notice. I’hese; dopuments having accord- 
ingly been rjad, ‘ ,1 - 

Mr. Glapstone rose and said, that the requisition which luui just 
been read b} the worthy 4owrf^clerk, had informed the gem^emen' 
whom he had the honour of addressing, that the great objects of 
their meeting were to oppose the renewal of the exclusive prtvil^es 
which the East India Company had so long enjoyed 3 to obtain ne% 
access to, and free trade with, India, both with the coast and wit& 
the interior 5 and also to open the trade with China. They bad fre- 
quently Ihet under th% influence of conflicting; opinions, each party 
impressed with their^own views, and determined to oppose those of 
the other 3 but, on the present occasion, he was happy to think that 
they would all be found in one mind, all desirous to promote the 
priiici^es of free trade and equal rights, not only for their own par- 
ticular advantage as merchants of Liverpool, but for the bqpeflt of 
the kingdom at large, of their felloiv-subjects generally^ and those 
of the other outports. {Applause,) ljj|e noble Premier (the Duke 
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of Wellinhtoo) had recently said^ that he considered the settlement 
of a certaiv great question as necessary to the well-beings not only 
of the county generaMys but of the j^olHibitants of tl>e ^nole empire 
individually. Now^ the question before the meeting waSs^n^his 
humble opinion^ one of equal importance^ and deserving equal con- 
'sideration. Before^, hawevers he proceeded to trouble the meeting 
wUh the few observations which he should think it his duty to sub- 

C to^thems prior to moving the resolution which he held in hi£i 
he should read the resolutipn for the information of the meet- 
mg. [Here Mr. G. read the resolution.] Such was the res(>u 
lution which he should have the honour to submit to the meeting' 
before he sat down. This was the third time that he (Mr. G.) had 
^ had the honour to appear in the ranks of those who had been op- 
posed to the exclusive privileges of the East India Company. First, 
in the year J792, when the merchants and inhabitants of Liverjiool 
took the field against that overgrown monopoly. At that period, 
they made some progress, it isdrue, but it was of a very limited 
extent. They obtained permission to export to India a limited 
quantity of goods^ fiut, in so doing, they were confined to the ships 
of the Company, suojected to fi^eights and charges imposed by that 
body, end were allowed to make such export through the port of 
l^ndon alone. Thus limited and shackled, the outports could only 
ii]L a very, trifling degree participate in this extorted permission ^ for 
such was the force of prejudice, suth the power and influence of the 
Company, that more could not, at that period, be wrung from the 
I^islature. f it was then urged, among other reasons for renewing 
the Charts for twenty-one that the Company were at that 

tune in debt, and that they were entitled to that term to enable them 
to reduce the amount of their debt, wh^ph was then above six mil- 
but ^ debtj instead of being reduced at the end of twenty- 
ime )ws,.bad^|iicr^as€d to abova^^nty.millions ^ it had gone on 
iocreas^ firm lhat day to this, and it now amounted to a vefy con- 
aderablemp^ "I'he secoi^ lime was in the years 1812 and 1813, 
fbe honour ta be deputed, along with his worthy friend, 
!&. Baurnb, then Mayor> and other gentlemen, to proceed 
to in Ofdd^ to oppose the renewal of the exclusive privileges 

^he East ^India Company had* too long enjoyed. Thei^e we 
t|^naet by deputations of merchants or manu%turers from every 
eoBSiderable town in theAkingdom, with the chief magistrates 
^h atrtheiirbead. He hoped that the same plan, the same system, 
wbtdd adopted on^4.he present occasion, and that tbe diputation 
u^ich might be sent from hence would have at their head the clurf 
magistrate of the town. The presence of the chief magistrates was 
fmmd^ giye great weight and induence to the deputations, and 
conridembly to promote the objects of the mission. On that :O 0 ca- 
siDR, ‘eoirtain 'Amber eoncessions were made to the outports. Maaqr 
of those concession^w^e made/ too, in spite of the active oppositiem 
df the Company and ^ir^ends. The outports were then told. 
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that they had obtained a free trade to, and fi^e intercAin^^ii^; 
India 3 but in his opinion, it was no better than delusiojTto'^yibat 
they had obtoined a free tmd^ to India. They were rjraied all in- 
terbodrse with the interior of that vast continent. They wefe htttii- 
percd by licenses, the issuing of which depended on the will 'of Ihe 
Court of Directors, subject, it was true, to the revision of the Bb^ 
of Control. If they obtained permission to visit or reside in the 
•interior of the country, they were not permitted to leave the Presi- 
dencies without a si^cial license, ^ien reluctantly granted, in which 
tljf object of the journey was paTOcularly expressed. Their ships 
were HmHe^ to tonnage, and they were compelled to send vessels of 
an ingjnvement size. The owners of these vessels were answerable 
for the number and return of their seamen, and compelled to ao- 
count for every one of them, under heavy fines and penalties, even 
if there happened to be the slightest deviation, through causes over 
which they could have no control, from coercive regulations. The 
outports were also denied a full participation in the import trade 
from the East, certain articles of import, such jls silk goods, having 
(though since abandoned) been/estrlcted to\^ondon for sale, and 
obliged to be forwarded thither for ‘that' purpSae^ though imported at 
Liverpool, as if Liverpool was unworthy of that confidence which 
London obtained. In short, their hands Were tied, their fefet were 
shackled, and every step which they took Was attended with diffi- 
culty hnd expense. The wonder was, bow, restrigted as the trade 
has been, the outports had contrived to carry it on at all to advan- 
tage. That they had done so, both with success and with profit, was 
a striking instance of the energy and enterprise of the British taer^ 
chants 5 und the extent to Which the private trade to India was ifow 
carried, might serve to s^^w the still greater extent to which it 
might be carried, were the lilteroourse With the East ttnrestri<^ 
and free. Such were a few ofiKe difficulties with which the out- 
port^had to contend in their traffic with India. His friends who 
would follow him would point out others eiqliaHy oppre»Bfv‘e3 and, 
as they were more confipeten^to the task tltaif he, jplace this 
in a detailed and striking point of view before me meeting 3 bttt, 
being impressed in the mariner which he had*stated, he thought 
that he should have been waiiting in bis duty, both to the town 
large and to himself, if he had refrained from communicating whifc 
he was now relating to the meeting. How the difficulties which' be 
had enumerated were to be overcome, was the question that they 
now to' conrider. Those diffiorilties Were ^rtaitil^'great ; brithe® 
trusted, and 'strongly felt, that, by proper exertion, they must arid 
rihduld be overcome. He was persuaded tbat, if the counti^ felt, as 
he trusted it would leel, the importance of this ^eat queslfen, and 
united shmiltaneoirsly forthe promotion and support of the object 
^y had in view, they would succeed, in spite of ttie |iw)weiHfriS ve- 
Sistanee of the East India €ompany. t^pplause.J He" wjihpeak- 
ittg not merely of the Directors df tlilteoinpany, but of mat body 
•4 ^ 
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whose peifeomd interests were involved in its affairs^ and by whom 
those Dir^tors were appointed ; that body consisted of soldiers, sail- 
ors, inercba|pts, bankers, brokers, an(}«ivilians •, of inen,^onien, and 
children, who, by 4be most extraordinary anomaly which this^ world 
ever produced, were intrusted with the political management of the 
government of a great empire, the population of which consisted of 
four limes that of the rest of the British empire. But could it be 
beliei^d that men who had not been accustomed to affairs of statQ, 


who had not acquired, by experience and training, the qualifications 
requisite for duly and properly Exercising the onerous and intrica^ 
duties of government 3 could it be believed that the^ men, iatieh 
from all clasps of life, were so competent to the pro]^ care of‘.the 
^concerns of the great and numerous population which Britisli India 
contains, as those experienced statesmen who legitimately exercised 
the functions of government in this country ? It did seem to him 
the greatest anomaly in government which ever presented itself to 
the consideration of the human mind. But he would not enlarge 
upon this branch of the subject in that place, impressed as he was 
with the cohvictioi^ that what m^ht be considered as the political 
part of the question: must shortly come under review in that arena 
(the Legislature) where the whole question would have to be fully 
considered and ^termined. The object of the present meeting was 
commercial, and not political. . It was one which interested not 
merely the merchant, the shipowner, and the manufacturer, but the 
agriculturist alfe. {Applause^) Having thus stated to the meeting 
what he conceived to the difBculties which at present obstructed 
. thek-iutereourse with India, their object was to obtain their removal. 
At the time when the commerciai monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany was first conceded to them, it wa^ sanctioned by the Govern- 
nmit^ because it was supposed .to be shsolutely necessary to do so 3 
for, at; that; period, capital was linrifed, and individuals were inca- 
paye of cfligyingipn entarprises of such magnitude as tbe mians of 
a larg^ wheii combined tc^theri, would enable them to exe- 
^ ,3he (Company, therefore, in consideration of the risks which 
^la^iisks which were of l^s e<&sequence to a body than they 
WO^ihave been .to individuals, received certain exclusive privileges 
fo a limited period. These considerations were exhausted : the 
and limited periods having repeatedly expired, and the 
neeessityforthembaving long since passed away, it was high time that 
exclusive privileges should be abolished. Capital was now 
^pbudant, and the ej^terprise of private individuals might be seen 
^mcompassing tbe globe, and forcing its way into ever)r channel, and 
rm ^ 7 !^ dkection. The only difficulty now seemed to be, not to 
&d ripital, but markets for the consumption of the products of our 
industry, and fields sufficiently extensive for the enterprise of private 
trades. {Applause.) What reasems, then, bad not Britith merchants 
to renewal of the Company’s exclusive privileges ? If 

the. Company could comp^b with them, let them meet the private 
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traders with their united resources, let them try the eiperiment 
honourably, fairly, and openly j but let them not heap Zp against 
the private trade those obstacle^ which their territorial ^ssessions 
enabled them to raise, but from which their trade was free ; let them 
meet the contest fairly and honourably, and the outports need hot 
fear the result of the competition. (Loud cheers.) If the country 
generally set their shoulders earnestly to the work, and insisted on the 
great, object of obtaining access to the interior of India, he did not 
despair pf success. British merchants and manufacturers were, no 
^oubt, anxious to find new vents fdf their products by the unre- 
stricted opei^g of India to their enterprise ; but it was also to be 
hoped, that meir intercourse with the interior would* improve the 
civilisation and moral feelings of the Natives, and that several of» 
tlie cruel and sanguinary rites of their superstition, the mere mention 
of which was revolting to the feelings of humanity, would, in process 
of time, be wholly extinguished. These, of themselves, were not com- 
mercial objects 5 but they were only a few of the advantages wl^ich 
might reasonably be expected to flow from an unrestricted intercourse 
with India. By permitting Englishmen to reside and possess lands 
in the interior of India, the cul&vation of her staples would bo 
greatly extended, fheir quality improved, and additional funds thus 
created ibr the payment of our manufactures, the demand and con- 
sumption of them being only limited by the of means fbr pay- 
ment. Having said thus much on the subject of India, he would 
say a few words with respeefc^not to their present relations, for be 
was sorry to say that none such at present existed, but to, he hoped 
and trusted, their future areMip&s with China. He remembered, 
when in London with the deputation, in 1813, just before the last 
renewal ot the ('barter of t^e East India Company, they had an in*, 
ter view witL a very distinguish^ st|Ltesmaiir^ In the course of the 
conversation he took thempportHnityt^ asking that gentleinah liow 
it happened that, the Legislature m^m^ to give a manbpoly ^ 
the trade with India only to the Company, > timt With Ciiina, ntr' in* 
dependent empire, should have been included in theit Charter ? !nie 
only explanation which he c<?uld give oi that circumstance^' "tiSfns; 
that it was intended that they should have the iSxdusxve trade tct 
India 3 the fact seemed at* the same time to have escaped the 
parties who granted the privilege, that China lay to the east 0(9 
Hindostan. (Laughter.) They had been, told as one ^reason why 
the privilege should still be confined to the Company; that thdr 
supercargoes were so well acquainted with habits and regula*^ 
tions of the Chinese Government, and the crews of theh* ships were 
so well regulated, that it was easy to check any irregolarity^nd to 
prevent attempts at smuggling.^ The latter purpose was alsWtated 
to be more easily attainable by the employment of the larger ships 
of the Company. But what was really the case in these respects 1 
Did they not see vessels of all sissas, and from all other cs|ptiles, 
trading with China, without difficulty, ciSnger, or complailil|^ while 
ours alone w^ere branded as such that it was necessary to exclude 
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them froi^t the ports of China ! As one instance^ in illustration of 
the injuria, effects of this exclusive system^ he might mention^ that, 
'when the islands of New Shetland yirere first discovereu, they were 
found fto contain immense numbers of seals, whose skins were of 
a very peculiar and very valuable description. British and American 
vessels resorted thither, to pursue this lucrative branch of traffic. 
The Americans carried their skins directly to China, for the markets 
of which country they were peculiarly adapted ; but the British wer^ 
entirely excluded from all resort to so advantageous a market for 
the disposal of their goods, and Were obliged to bring them to Eng;- 
land, and dispose of them here as they best might, buL|o much less 
advantage^ pther nations also carried on, through ous indirect 
^nd circuitous channels, a trade such as the Company would not 
ev€^ avail themselves of, whilst they excluded every other British 
subject from doing so 3 and our laws admitted foreigners to load their 
ships in our porta for China, whilst we were compelled to look on, 
denied permission to do so, absolutely excluded ^and shut out j — was 
this, he. would ask, to be borne and still submitted to ? If the trade 
to China w^ere opened to-tnorrow, would it not be possible to obviate 
dangers which it is pretended ^ould be the consequence, by the 
af^iqtment of consuls, as th^ are appointed in other countries, 
wJm) would represent; the King of England with much greater dig- 
nity and effect than the supercargoes of the Company’s ships 
now reinresent the twenty-four gentlemen of Leadenhall-street ? 
The. Chinese Svould, undoubtedly, be better pleased at trading 
dkiectly with the C^vemment and people of Great Britain 
than, through a mere incorporated ^b^y of individuals. They 
would, no doubt, be infinitely b^ter satisfied at the removal of such 
intericentioD, were they fully aware of the disadvantages with which 
it is attended. so far frqp thera’ being any danger from the 

a&eg^,Wu|^dinatiQn pf the crews of piivate merchantmen, were 
theise ^ ^<i^!^deitcjJ^e^eanS;Of keeping it in cheekowould 
ha such .^ arrangement, than any that are 

of the Copapany^s agents. Private traders would not 
ha^ pt spare for the purpose of sending them to risk offending 
naHv^es ^ tor, whilst the Company's ships contain crews of 150 
men or ibey would each have but twenty or |hiity, who 
«iV^c.ild be ^ fully occupied with their business 1h^ they' would find 
'tititle or nd^^^me to enjpy themselves on shore as the Company's 
seamen do. These were the bugbears employed by the East India 
|,^Cmpaiiy to preven^he opening of the trade to China. The ad- 
' vantages of an opening would be immense andtmmerous ; it 
prpu^furnish a greatly-extended market for our productions, 
wU^l^ow find their way thither through indirect cliannels, in 
limited .quantity, and loaded with heavy charges and duties at every 
step i it .would enable us to import the productions of China for 
cair .oigi consumption and that other countries ; It would employ 

A gm^llr increased number c^f shipping, an improvement of which 
thatgreat national and important interest stands in much need at 
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the present time. 5 and it would also employ a greater , mum her of 
seamen, a point of some importance, as, in case of war/ this trade 
would furn»h-a most valuable supply of seamen for themaanning of 
the Navy, who would really be bailors, and not that noniiescript 
of hali-seainen and half-landsmen, such as those of which the crews 
of the Company's ships are in a great part composed. There could 
be no doubt that such a measure would be followed by a great re- 
duction in the price, and therefore increased consumption of tea, as 
'^^ell as of the other products of those countries, and, consequently, 
by such an improvement in the revenue as would enable the Chan- 
•teilor of the Exchequer to relieve the country of some portion of 
that mterna^rect taxation which now weighed heayy on the ma- 
nufacturing, the agricultural, and the commercial interests, and, in»> 
deed, all classes of the community. {Applause,) He had now 
pointed out a few of the evils of the exclusive system of the East 
India Company, and enumerated some of the advantages which 
might be reasonably expected to' yesult from a contrary line of 
policy. If we put our shoulders to the work, and set an example 
to the rest of the kingdom, and if we followed it*up with energy and 
perseverance, he was sure he shoiild not be dedned presumptuous 
in promising them complete and decisive success \ we had justice 
and common sense ori our, side, whilst the principle which guided us 
could neither be denied )#or resisted on Adr and honest grounds* 
{Continued applause,) Mr. Gladstone concluded by moving the 
resolution. ’ 

Mr.W. Rathbone said, — Having been, I may say, urged to second 
the resolution proposed by Mr.^^Gladstone, I have pleasure in doiujg 
so ; for, though I can unaffcfCtedly declare that I feel out of place, 
yet it is gratifying to me te^come fprvrard in a cause in which my 
hither laboured so long, and wfth ^h unwearied ardour. Hie 
merchants of Liverpool, with ot# worthy duef Wi^istrate at their 
Lead, have, with a unanimity end zeiJ^ alme creihteble to 

their sagacity and to thek sense of jaitid^ 
which will, I trust, continue uuat^U;^ till iMs motic^y 

^8 overthrown; a monopoly Svhich has -not only' deprivrf tte 
country so long of a trade which individual entet^rise would have 
made productive, but will also Entail upon it an i^rmous and ac- 
cumulating debt, created by misrule and mismanagement, and sdllo^ 
more by those cruel and desolating wars which have disgraced t^ 
British name in India,^ — an accumulation of evils and enormitks 
which have only been permitted to continue l:;^caase unknown to 
the British nathln at large. ^Jn the efforts we are now making, we 
have the high gratification to feel, that, while we are promotii^^ur 
true interests at home, we are also the advocates of millions 
East, to whom we owe a long arrear of justice. It is not, Sir, ne- 
cessary at this time of day to dwell at any length upon the fact, 
that unrestricted commerce is the .firecursor and promoter gi the 
blessings of civilisation and Ch^tianity. I venture, therefi»e, to 
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hope, that our union and ardour this day will give a pledge of the 
strenuous Efforts we are determined to make, and secjire a hearty 
concurrence in the resolution I have# just had the honour to second. 
(Great Applause,) ^ 

Mr. Cropper, on proposing the second resolution, said, — After the 
very able manner in which the business of this meeting has been 
opened, it would be a waste of its time to dwell upon the topics 
which have already been spoken to. I shall, therefore, read the re- 
solution which I shall propose, and then nuifie some remarks upon 
it. (Mr. Cropper here read the second resolution, and then pw* 
ceeded.) In speaking of the increase of trade or commerce, we are 
, accustomed to estimate it at so much per cent. now the general 
trade of Liverpool has increased about one hundred ])or cent, in the 
last twenty years. The import of cotton has increased one hundred 
per cent, in ten years 5 but one hundred j^er cent, is but an addition, 
of one-fold, whilst in the export of plain calicoes to the East, w^e 
have an increase of ninety-three-fold in thirteen year? i and all this 
increase, notwithsttinding all the orders and regulations of the Com- 
pany, the direct object of wliich would seem to be the prevention 
of such increase, or, indeed, the suppression of the trade altogether. 
The Company, indeed, seeni to consider it as a criminal act to be 
found trading in the interior of the country without their special 
license, which is sufficiently proved by an edict of their own, dated 
so lately as thi end of 1 836. Mr. Cropper then read the following 
order : 

* Fort William, General Department, Aagust 4, 182(>. 

* It having come to the knowledge of Governmeiit, that Europeans 
are in the hubit of visiting the Upper Provinces, in the prosecution of 
commercial speculations, or for the temp»irary purpuscs of disposinpr of 
investments of ^oods, without having, obtained the previous permission of 
Government to proceed to the intenor, notice is hereby given, that in- 
structions will be issued to the magistrates of tlie several! districts 
bordering on the rivers, to stop o/r Europeans, wliether British-born 
subjects or otherwise, and Americans, not being in the service of his 
Majesty, or in the civil or militai^ service or employment of ihe 
Honourable Comjtany, who may be found in the interior, at a distance 
of ten miles from* the Presidency, afyl unprovided with a passport. 

t ‘ Applications for passports are to he made in writing to the Secrc- 
* tary to Government in the General Department, and are to contain the 
following particulars : — 1st, the name and occupation of the person ap- 

S ing; ' 2d, the time of his arrival in India, and whether with or without 
cense from the (>urt of Directors ; 3d, the place or places to whicli 
the individual may be desirous of proceeding ; and 4tliJ the general object 
of hU journey, 

^by command of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council. 

^C. Lushington, 

* Chuf Secretary to the (Jovernment* 

Another order, as arbitnary tind illiberal as the one 1 have just 
read, was issued by the Company^bout the same time^ this direct- 
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ing that a person, having had a license to reside in India, i’eiurning 
1o England^ should bring with him a certificate from pc Com- 
pany’s servifhts abroad, that his conduct in India had been to their 
satistuc4ion, otherwise a license to return to India shfmld »ot be 
granted to him. Thus, the Company, instead of increasing in 
knowledge and liberality by w^hat was passing around them, instead 
of fostering .the advantages which would accrue to themselves, to 
India, and to Great Britain, from the extension of trade and com- 
merce, are actually lycjoming more exclusive, and any increase 
y bich has taken place has not been with their concurrence, but in 
gf them. The jjresent export of cotton goods and twist 
amounts to about ten millions of pounds, being, probably, about one- 
lenth part of the consumption of tlie United Kingdom, with a po-^ 
pulation of about tv^entv millions, whilst in India there is a popu- 
lation of about a hundred millions, and the quantity we supply 
them vMth can only be a very small part of their present consump- 
tion, ihough it is wfil knowm that, we can furnish them with arti- 
cles of bettor fabric and at a cheaper rate than that at which they 
can be manufactured in India itsflf. There has*also been a large 
increas^^ in our exports of hardware, of metals, dF earthenw^are, and 
of woollens, to India., some of them 100, 200, or 300 per cent.; 
blit the article of greatest importance is cotton goods, and hence 
tht encouriigeinent of the culture of cotton as an article of export 
from thence is of first importance. The cotton of India is of very 
inferior quality, not from any fault of the soil, but Trom the want 
oi' British skill and capital being engaged in its culture. Egypt 
lormerly ])roduced a very inferior species of cotton ; but how' has it 
been improved within these few years ! — wdiy may not the same 
improvement be effected in India ? There is now grown, in the 
immediate neighbourhood oftalcutta, cotton of so good a kind as 
to prove, that all that India wants ta produce any quantity 6f that 
article, jof the best quality, is the application of European skill and 
capital. (Applause,) At present, a large proportion of the cotton 
we consume is su])plied to us by the Americans, and they, knowing 
our dependence on them for fhree-fourths of our supply, do not 
hesitate to lay heavy duties on oiv manufactures, <and enact prohi- 
bitory tariffs. But "let us cultiv*ate our own dominions, and show 
them we are independent of them for any supply of cotton we may 
require. (Immense applause ,) " The same rernarks apply to many * 
other articles, which it is not now necessary to enumerate. From 
what we have seen, then, of the extension of om tnide with the 100 
millions of India; under all the restrictions and disadvantages to 
which we have been exposed, w’e may form some idea of what 
would be the advantages of a trade wuth the 250 millions of China. 
The Chinese, as well as the Indians, w^ear cottons, and these have 
been sent to some, though not a great, extent from Calcutta to 
Canton, proving that they do not manufacture cheaper in China 
than in India. This country possesses peculiar advantages for the 
Oriental Herald, FoL 20. 2 M 
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trade with China ; we all know that trade consists of ap interchange 
of productions, and England is in thcj, habit, more than Siny other 
country, of the extensive consumption of tea, a habit which has 
been gradually increasing through about two generations. Our 
consumption is now estimated at about thirty millions of pounds 
annually, whilst the annual consumption of the whole continent of 
Europe does not probably exceed four millions of pounds. We 
have, therefore, advaiitages which no other country possesses, for a 
trade with China , — we make the chea})est cotton goods, and we 
consume the most tea. Eut great as our consumption of t^a 
compared with other nations, it is little to what it would be if it 
\ 7 ere to be had on fair terms : we are now paying more than 100 
per cent, higher than the prices on the European continent. The 
consumption of tea for every individual in the United Kingdom is 
about twenty ounces annually, whilst that of aged paupers in the 
Liverpool Workhouse is fifty-two ounces each per annum. (Ap- 
plausej That of the population of New i>outb Wales, who have 
carried English habits wath them, aiout sixty-iive ounces each per 
annum ; but the allowance to the nurses in our U'orkhouse is one 
hundred and four ounces per annum. Let us consider what our 
consumption would be, if we suppose such a state of things as 
may raise the British population to the condition of the nurses in 
the Liverpool ^Vorkhouse, or even that of the paujiers in that esta- 
blishment. — (Laughter,) Weil then, supposing thi^, immense in- 
crease ill the constimption of the country, the teas must be paid for, 
and there is little difficulty in conceiving how this to be done, since 
we can manufacture cotton and other goods much cheaper and bet- 
ter than they can do il for themselves, and we should thus have 
millions of consumers for our manufactures. Another article of our 
manufacture w’ould also meet witbP the most extensive demand ; the 
250 millions of people in China are all tea-drinkers, and thejj there- 
fore will want tea ware 3 this is even now shipping at Singapore for 
Canton, but it is impossible to say to what extent tliere may be a 
demand for it, provided we make it Cheaper and better than they, if 
we are allowed an^'anrestricted intercourse with them. We know but 
little of the interior of China, but wTe have reason to sujipose its po- 
\pulation is farther advanced in civilisation and improvement than the 
Hindoos, and that the use of tea is extensive amongst them. From the 
immense population of that country, I can imagine no difficulty in 
finding a market su^cient for our goods to pay for what we may 
want from them ; nay, it is probable that the want of a profitable 
market for returns, which now limits our trade wdth India, would 
do the same with China. But, happily, we may hope this trade 
will bring with it its remedy. We have known the beneficial effects 
of the opening of a trade with 15 to 20 millions of people in Mexico 
and South America 3 but from this we can form but a faint idea of 
the opening of a free trade with, probably, 250 millions, being not 
very far from half the population Of the globe, possessing a country 
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and climate exactly suited to the mutual exchange of pFoductions, 
the only trt.e species of commerce. If we trade with Europeans, 
from tjie sin^larity of climate ^nd productions, we meeft witlj rivals 
at every step j but in the East, \vc have no such disadvantage to 
contend with, for their habits, manners, climate, and productions, 
arc different from our own, and there may trade be carried on to 
the best advantage. — (Applause,) Is it not a remarkable circum- 
stance, then, that frcjjn all resort to the extensive market thus of- 
fered us, from all intcrc*ourse with these myriads of people, w’e have 
'been excluded by the monopoly of the East India Company ! — 
(Gre^ Applause.) The \a3t increase of trade and employment 
wliicli must be the consetjucnce of unrestricted intercourse W’ith 
the East, must improve the wagos of labour and the profits of trad^ 
and ’with them the condition of the people j and in the improved 
power of consuinption will be found a boundless market for the 
T-Toductions of those tropical countries. Another subject of very 
great imjiortance, is. tlie improvement of the moral condition of the 
peupb >‘f India, for whom so j^tlle has hitherto been done. We 
have the concurrent testimony of* many who have long resided in 
India, that the residence of Europeans is productive of this effect 
on the Xatives around them ; and I am happy in believing that, even 
for the s ike of their own interest, ihose who settle in India will do 
all that lies in tlieir jj(Aver to promote the temporal and moral im- 
pro' eiiient of the Xatives of that hitherto neglecte(> portion of our 
domminns. — (Applause,) But as this is a subject which will be 
folly treated of by those who arc better qualified to do justice to it, 

I shall not furthei trespass on the time of the meeting than merely 
to propose the resolution. — (Great appUdise,) 

Dr. C'rompton made a few remarks on the importance of unani- 
mity in tlie ]>roceedings of the meeting, and, with reference to an 
accideital error in one of the numerical statements made (but cor- 
rected) by Mr. Cropper, on the necessity that the resolutions of the 
meeting should go forth to the world without being weakened by 
any inaccuracies which might? in the least degree, be detrimental 
to the effect they were meant to produce. • 

Mr. Cropper explained the ’manner in which the error , in the 
statement made by him had arisen j and with respect to the popu-/ 
lation ascribed by him to China, said, that he had seen the popula- 
tion of that country ^scribed as amounting to 300 millions ; and 
that it was well knowiTthat the country was of|immense extent and * 
extremely populous, though Europeans had hitherto possessed no 
means of ascertaining either point with eTmetness. 

Dr. Crompton admitted that the explanation was satisfactory, 
and again commented on the importance of accuracy in all the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. Henry Booth, in rising to support the second resolution, 
congratulated himself on the opportunity thus publicly afforded 

2U 2 . ' 
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hinij of protesting against the further contiauance of .a system so 
fullK)f evil bofh to this country and to, India. Foriunatel\% in tjiese 
realms, the public voice needed only to be firmly and udequivv^cally 
declared, to be duly attended lO} and he could not for a moment 
doubt, that when the true character and complexion of the C om- 
pany‘s monopoly was explained, and fully comprehended by the 
country, the extinction of that monopoly would follow. The East 
India Company was understood to consist of ^bout five thousand 
individuals. Now, however insignificant a number five thousand 
m^ht be, as compared with the twenty-throe millions which com- 
posed the population of these kingdoms, or the hundred rations 
i^’hich constitute the population of British India, still there was 
something respectable in the number of five tbousand j even the 
term ihousctnd carried with it the idea of magnitude and impor- 
tance 3 — but what would be the feelings of most who heard him, 
when they were informed, that of the five thousand who constituted 
the East^'Tndia Company, more than four thousand nine hundred 
and fiftrj had actually no more to^ diS with the management of the 
East India Company’s affairs, and have no more participation in the 
emolument and patronage which accrues from the mimanagement 
of their vast concerns, than any individual in that assembly 1 The 
thirty or forty Directors, with flieir immediate friends and con- 
nexions, usurped the whole patronage and j)rotit : upon them, 
therefore, devolved the heavy responsibility attached to their pro- 
ceeding-. Mr. Cropper had very properly adverted io the pojmla- 
tion of other countries, as supplying markets for otir marmfiictures, 
and compared it with that of India and China. The meeting would 
recollect iiow the recogni:ii)n of the ind^oendcnce of the Kepublican 
States of South America was hailed by this country with general 
satisfaction, as opening new mark^s for the products of our manu- 
facturing industry j but what is the population of these estates, 
amounting to some six millions 3 or the whole population of South 
America, amounting to about fifteen millions, compared with the 
114 millions of British India, and tlie 160 or SOCr millions of the 
Chinese empire ? 'The people of lodia, too, it must be recollected, 
were not a nation of half- naked*^ savages, — they were a quiet, 
'fthrewd, and rather a cunning race, having already a taste for 
British manufactures, and being quite aware of the soundness of 
that maxim in political economy which av^jp, that it is, generally, 
the wisest course to />btain the commodities we want at the lowest 
possible cost. Looking, then, at the resources of these vast coun- 
tries, the fertility of soil, and the richness of their climate — ► 
looking at the capabilities of this country — her manufacturing skill 
—her commercial capital and enterprise, it was not easy to set 
bounds to the mighty results which would follow a free commercial 
intercourse with the Eastern World. Even Ireland, that unfortu- 
nate country, might now behold a gle«am of light in the darkness of 
her horizon 3— the prospect was now before her, and, he trusted, 
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not far distant, when her hardy but overgrown population might 
find employment and subsistence: — when the peopl<ff of England 
should longer view with fear and jealousy the importation of 
human beings from the sislqir island, as bringing wity it a reduction 
of tAe wages of British labour, — but when they would b® received 
with welcome, as helpmates in furnishing forth manufactures for 
the Indian markets j — when even the calm and calculating political 
economist shall view the rapid increase of our numbers without 
alarm or anxious foreboding — without being frightened from his 
propriety by a fin,^r on the wall, pointing to the Malthusian theory. 
The English people were famed, and he believed justly so, for the 
m^iplicity of their benevolent institutions — for their promptness 
ittTOming forward fo promote any scheme which laid for its object 
the iijcliotation, the comfort, or the well-being of society. But wj^ii 
•was there an opportunity like the present ? When was there scope 
for so much good to be achieved for the human race, -as might now 
1)6 accomplished hy the union of the whole peojdc of these king- 
doms, to endeav our to promote*thc civilisation, improvement, and 
hapjjin^ss of tlie vaot population of India, by means of the activity, 
enterprise, and coiisecpient contort and happiness of our own in- 
dustrious pojnilaiion ? It liaa been very properly stated, that one 
of the prominent effects of a free commercial intercourse with India 
and China would be, to secure to the people of this country the pro- 
ducts of the East in greater quantitieb, of better quality, and at a 
cheaper rate ; — and these were advantages to wj(icli, certainly, we 
we’“e fairly and justly entitled. Still, however, in his mind, the 
liTcat and important results to wdiich the attention of the public 
sliould be mainly directed, were those he bad briefly alluded to, 
namely, the employmeht and subsistence of our active and indus- 
trious pijpulation : — ^witht him, the object was, not so much that 
the rich man might have tea, as that the jioor man might have bread, 
Mr. Booth concluded by seconding the resolution which Mr. Crop- 
per'liad moved. 

Mr. Ewart, in moving the third resolution, said, he could have 
wished that it had been intrusted to abler hands, and hoped, that 
the important matter with which it is replete might receive ample 
justice from some one more <sfficient, who luiglit do him the honour 
of seconding what he had to propose. He then referred to the gra- 
tifying fact of increased demand for British manufactures, caused 
by this very partial opening of the trade, as contrasted with the 
gloomy anticipation# of the East India Directors!, which must hav^ 
been repeatedly urged when this questionlwas last generally dis- 
cussed. It. was held as an axiom, that the simple habits of the 
Natives were unchangeable,, and, without referring to the taunts of 
specul'-Hive rashness, and even ignorance, with which the advo- 
cates of free trade were then not urifrequently assailed, in the 
course of the discussions at the East India House, in the early part 
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of the y|?ar 1813, he ventured to recal to the meeting, tliat Mr. 
Grant, who had some right to make deductions as to the future 
from the pj^st, stated, that ‘ there cpuld not be any greater increase 
of tht exports, nor any increase of the sale of iinported^goods/ 
He (Mr. Grant) called in aid of this position, forty years’ per- 
sonal observation, and preceded to say, ' in spite of this array 
of facts, and experience, the petitioners of different manufactur- 
ing towns of Great Britain wish to try the experiment of ex- 
porting their goods.’ Such >varnings werei* reiterated by many ; 
the views of the merchants of the outports and manufacturers were 
held to be delusions, upon which disappoint nicnt and disaster 
must await.* It is now proved with whom the delusion cxis^^j and 
♦v.that the taste for the luxuries and comforts of life is limited only by* 
the means of obtaining them, is a doctrine becoming um applicable 
to the Hindoo as to the Briton. The inference, therefore, is not 
unwarranted, that the removal of these restriction;? vvill further pro- 
mote British commerce, and extend British manuf.icture j and that 
the substitution of some more secure for the present precarious 
tenure by which property in the East is lield by European settlers, 
would afford some* inducement to the application of Ih-itish capital, 
and the extension of British skill. The capabilitv of this vast and 
varied territory for the abundimt production ofcrittoii wool ha^ been 
attested by authority entitled to every consideration j and, in this 
country, wherp the manufacture of this article employs large a 
proportion of Jts vast population, a varied source of "Upply of a raw 
material so vitally essential is u matter of permanciit iuiportanee, 
while the main dependence for it upon any one • country involves 
most serious risk and apprehension, (Great applause.) 

Mr. W^LL-^CE Cua.niE said, that he only knew, at a very late 
hour the night before, of the honour intended him, by a wij'h that 
he should second the present resolution. It was not Iiis intention 
to say any thing on the very interesting details relative to ques- 
’ tion before the meeting, which had been already ably stated, and on 
the accuracy of which their value, ,as had been said, entirely de- 
pended. A few words he would say on the general principles of the 
measure which if was 'their object* to attain. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance in favour of any raeasttre, that its advocates could with 
confidence refer to the past in corroboration of the justice of their 
wishes. Mr. Ewart had just alluded to the gloomy predictions of 
the late Mr. Grant, the India Director, anc^iad shown how they had 
been refuted by experience since the partial opening of the trade. 
But one important circumstance should be noticed. At that time, 
owing to the maritime supremacy of Great Britain during the long^ 
preceding war, she had become almost the uncontrolled mistress of 
a great portion of the trade of the world : but now, owing to the 
happy continuance of peace, other nations had turned their thoughts 
to commerce, and endeavoured to emulate Great Britain in the 
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career she had so successfully pursued. To further this, each country 
began to adopt its own commercial regulations, and Ifhe effect of 
them to restrict the trade of Great Britain, who was obliged to 
meet these changes by a rel^ation of her navigation laws. Many 
clashes found thems(flves sufferers, and especially fhat sumerous 
body, the shipowners, not exceeded by any class in enterprise, intel- 
ligence, and activity. They have complained repeatedly of the hard- 
ship of their peculiar situation, and, in the prosecution of their 
• claims, have exhibited an extraordinary combination and concert, 
deserving of imitarton. The present occasion furnishes them an 
admirable opportunity for joining the manufacturer, the agricul- 
turist, and the landholder, with the zeal shown for their own interest. 
TMlfr combined exertions must be of essential service, and ulti- 
mately ensure tlieir own as well as the general object. Much stass 
had been laid on the dangers arising from colonisation j but, in fact, 
the cxperimeni liad never been tried. It is well known with wliat 
views Eiigiishnitn now go to India, — to make their fortunes and 
hurry home. 1 iie v have not the inducement to cultivate the affec- 
tions ?vnd study the habits, and humour the peculiarities, of the Na- 
tives, which would present themselves, could* a man look upon In- 
die as bis second home. IndeeS, the English*.did not appear before 
the Natives in the most favourable view, judging from what passes 
at home, — he meant as tax-collectors. Had they the power of taking 
out their wives and children, and seeing their families and descend- 
ants sitting around them, how powerful would be^ the moral support 
V hich tlie British Empire in India’would receive 1 A few words as 
ic' China. — Eact.s passing under our own eyes produce the greatest 
iuipresa'ion. It has been said by ]Mr. Ciladstonc, tluit it w’as very 
mortifying that other nations should come to Great Britain, load 
their vessel's with her u^inufactures, and proceed freely to a very 
lucrative market in China. Now, though w'ell known to iiiercbants, 
it might not be generally so,* that this very occurrence frequently 
tooit place in the port of Liverpool. IMessrs. W. and J. Brow n and 
Co., one of the principal houses here, frequently received AmcTicsaii 
vessels, which loaded for China, as stated. This was, in itself, suf- 
ficiently vexatious 5 but on fiow absurd a ground was the restriction 
of the trade with Chii^ji to thoEast Indict CoHftpany’s vessels justi- 
fied, — viz., that, if other English sailors were allowed to put their 
noses into the Celestial Empire, (all that any foreigners were allowed 
to do,) they would be guilty of riot and disturbance, which would 
make the Hong mejehants .shut up their stores. But did the Ame-^ 
rican sailors behave ill? and cannot English |ailor sand supercargo** 
conduct themselves equally well ? Be&kles, if any casual disturbance 
were ever to occur, self-interest would forgive it 3 and, if the Chinese 
did meet with some unforeseen indignity, they would not allow that 
to prevent their making a good sale of tea. Mr. Gladstone had well 
said that the present enterprise is one of serious magnitude, not to 
be settled in raonllis, or perhaps years. Those who embark in it 
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must, therefore, press firmly on, encouraged by the past, and with 
confidence for the future. On such an occasion, it was jpot for any 
man to shri^ik back. No effort, hqwever humble, will be useless 5 
and thut idea must be his (Mr. Currie's) jf^ology for seconding the 
resolution. {Great applause.) 

Mr. Alston having read the fourth resolution, said, that it had 
already been so ably stated ho\v blind and jealous the policy of the 
East India Company* had been, that he could add little more upon 
that point. There was, however, one gratfiying exception to the 
general principle of their exclusive government, as the culture of 
indigo had been of so little importance as to induce them to*[)ermit 
Europeans, "oy sufferance, to cultivate and luaniifacture it for a 
^•period of upwards of forty years, and wliich they had now done to 
such an extent as to produce upwards of two million- sterling in 
value, annually, superior in quality to all others, and nearly su})pl\- 
ing the consumption of the world. Before European^ underti)f»k 
its manufacture, East India indigo was iinsalcaldc any foreign 
country, while it .had been acknowledged by ihc Directors of the 
East India Company themselvesf that it had not onlv in many cases 
been the means of doubling the value of the soil, ])ut had been the 
precursor of good order, comfort, and ci\ ili 5 ati{>n wherever it was 
iritfoduced. This solitary instance proves, therefore’, what could be 
done by European intercourse in improving the moral well as 
the agriculturi.l powers of that great country ; aral it was unne- 
cessary for him to dilate upon the importance and value of indigo 
to our manufactures, at a meeting in th? county Ihit lie ^^as 
sorry to say, that in an article of still greater raomciii lo our manu- 
facturers, the policy of the Company and the bigoted ign? 'ranee of 
the Natives have prevented benefits arising from the po^se'sion of 
so extensive a territory, and mad^ us depend upon foreign counlries 
for our supply. At this moment three-fourths of the cunsumptioii 
of cotton wool in this kingdom is imported from the Fnito?! States 
' of America j while not one-thirtieth part of the quantity used is 
grown in India, And what is the l%use of all this ? How does it 
happen, that with a country com^ted at nearly 600,000 square 
miles in geographical^xtent, with, every Variety of soil and climate, 

^ we cannot raise enough of good cotton to make us independent of 
• foreign countries ? The answer is plain : the absurd and blighting 
principles and regulations of the Government there keep the Natives 
from any intercourse with those who ship to Europe, and induce 
them to be contei?ted with the practices and systems pursued by 
their ancestors for centuries back. It was a fearful consideration 
that this country depended so much for the principal raw material 
of 'Our manufactures upon a country foreign to us, with which we 
so lately ha\ e been at war, and which had the power, at any time, 
of restricting our supply. Cotton wool is as essential to our exist- 
ence as a manufacturing nation, as the air we breathe is to the 
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human body, and there was perhaps no point, either political or 
mercantile, in which this question could be viewed, more impor- 
tant thlin this, as it might affect our future supply, and make us 
inc^pendent of America. The opening of free communication' With 
the East would undoubtedly dispel all anxiety on the siibject, and ^ 
he could not help looking here to the great advantages Liverpool 
enjoyed, in our able and intelligent representative, Mr. Huskisson. 
There was no man in the kingdom more competent, from his 
powerful mind aryl general jmnciples, to sweep away the cobwebs 
of sophistry which might be opposed to us by the Company : 
and he concluded by expressing his entire confidence that the country, 
determined and united as he expected it would be, must at length 
carry the llrilish flag into the ports of China, wheire it had been de- 
graded and excluded, and ^.hat the Hag of monopoly and restric- 
tion would be sunk in the Eastern seas, to rise no more . — (Great 
appla ast . ) 

Mr. OiniKKi iJ IIkyw^obth,* in seconding the fourth resolution, 
s ii l, that the objects the meeting was called to consider were the 
most inrportant that could occupy their minds as commercial men,— 
the benefits that would fo]lo^^*f^om the allowance of a free trade to 
India and China. It was a subject of no small satisfaction to him 
to had that his fedow-tc wnsmen were so ready to meet, and lend 
their aid, in order to hasten the arri/al of so happy an era, both in 
i commercial and moral sense, a- that which would follow the un- 
restrict( d admission of Ilritish enterprise, ingeliuiiy, and industry, 
into India and China. Such an admission would be attended with 
great blessings to Great Britain, and could not fail to be accom- 
])anied by still greater blessings to the inhabitants of our Eastern 
possessions. The Introduction of British man ufeictu res into India 
and C hi nil, and the increased cultivation and sale of the productions 
of those countries in Great Britain and elsewhere, could not fail to 
bt mutually advantageous to all ; it would also be a means of dis- 
seminating more widejy the Word of God, and promoting Hie .tem- 
poral and sjiiritual imprj^ement of millions of their fellow-men. It 
was with the warmest ^timeins of approval that ho seconded the 
resolntion,^ {Jpplause^ . • 

Mr. 'J\ Littledale proposed the next resolution, and said, that 
as so much had been ably said in support of the previous tsSoIu- 
tions, and so much remained to be said respecting those which 
W'ere to follow, he would detain the meeting no longer than was se- 
quisite for the reading of the resolution he bad the honour to pro^se, 

Mr. David Hodgson seconded the resolution, and spoke nearly 
as follows : — In seconding the resolution which has jus|||be read, 
litllt seems necessary for me to add beyond the cordial expression 
of my concurrence in the sentiments which it contains ; because. 
Sir, the evils and restrictions inseparable from monopoly, and un- 
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fortunately so prominent in all our commerce with the East, have 
already been most ably exposed by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. One further illustration of the evils of that ^system, as 
more immediately connected with C^ina, (consequently not out of 
place h®re,) 1 will, however, venture to bring forward, because/Sir, it 
appears to me strikingly to demonstrate the superiority of free trade 
over monopoly. This illustration is atforded by a comparison of the 
grov^th and progress of the American interc’ourse with China, as 
contrasted with that of the East India Company ; and is so briefly 
and so clearly set forth in the space of one or ‘two pages in an able 
report, printed last year by a body of our townsmen, the East 
India ^^sociation, that with your permission. I will read a sho^t ex- 
traiet. plr. Hodgson her'e read an extract to show, that whilst in the 
(hort space of twenty-five jxars the American tnicie with China had 
increased 387 per cent., that of the Company laid only increased 23 
per cent. 3 and that the Americans and other nations supplied every 
other country with tea at prices less than half of those to which the 
Company subjected the people of England.] I am aware, Sir, that 
a participation with the Americans in the direct trade with China 
will be denied to us' by the Company whilst their Charter remains ; 
but, as my friend Mr. Benson will show to yuTi, we are not under 
any obligation imposed by the Charter, ])ound to forego, even until 
that period, the advantages of an indirect and clicaj) sui')ply of tea. 
But as this most important and interesting branch oi' the .sabjecl is 
about to be brought under your consideration by gentlemen by w’hom 
it will, I have no doubt, be ably developed, I will not anticipate, 
tbcfugh 1 cannot withhold the expression o’ my entire coiifideuce, 
should the measures about to be recommended b(* successfully imr- 
sued, measures which invohe. no les*? than the security to this king- 
dom of a supply of teo- at the contineiitq,! prices, that we shall im- 
mediately (if 1 may use a figure) place a hook in the nose 
of this Leviathan, which, for so long a period, has vexed and 
troubled our waiters of commerce, by which we shall iiifalliblj^ draw 
him to shore at the expiration of the Charter, if we do not succeed 
sooner, and fix him on our land, a usdte and stupendous monument 
of the iniquity, folly, and injustice oimonopolies to future ages. 
One observation iliore. Sir, and I ‘have done. In that observation 
I think we shall all agree, that monopoly is only enlarged selfishness 3 
it remained for this enlightened age to discover that monopoly 
always impoverishes, never enriches, a nation. Christianity forbids 
it 3 because Christianity cannot be exclusive. Its Divine Author 
has wisely and benqpcently ordered, that whatever promotes the 
highest interests of society must ultimately promote their temporal 
be^it. In opening a free trade with India and China, though com- 
m^^feal advantages be our avowed object, who is there amqngst us 
that would not hail the event as one fraught with blessings of the 
highest magnitude) nothing short, in fact, of imparting to tens of 
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thousands of human beings the infinite blessings of Christianity ! 
(Applause ») 

Mr. 1l. Benson rose to propose the sixth resolution, and said, 
witji reference to the striking difference in the pric4 of tea in this 
country and upon the Continent, that it was generally supposed that 
the proviso in the Act of Parliament intended to preserve an equality 
in lliis respect, had been withdrawn at the last renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter: and it was very little known, that so late as 1822 
an Act had been t»ssed which still recognised the wholesome regu- 
lation. In order to try the system, it had been lately thought 
df^sirable by some gentlemen of this town to petition for a license 
to import tons from the Continent, in pursuance of the Act of Par- 
iiament passed in the reign of Geo. II. The petition recited, ^ That 
by the 11th stc. of the ISth Geo. II., cap. 26‘, in order, a^the 
Legislature expressly declared, to keep the price^ of tea in the 
country upon an equality with the price in other neighbouring 
countries in Lurc^oc, it was ei)<actcd, that if they neglect to keep 
th:‘ uuirket supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable 
])rlct.>, it should be lawful for the Coimms.^idners M the Treasury 
t<k grant liconsos to any other* person or persons to import tea into* 
Great Britain from any })arts of Europe, in like manner as herein 
bcloiv prescribed with re pect to tea to be imported from any part 
of Lur()})e by the Company.* It stemed very natural, that in the 
regulations respecting the trade in an article of such general con- 
sumption, some provision should be made by* the Legislature in 
behalf of the public. He believed that the principle on which all 
inonopulies were granted, W’as the public advantage ultihratcly, 
tliougl), in the first instand, that might seem neglected iu favoui 
of private individuals. So far back as the time of James I., this 
principle seemed to actuate the Govenmjent. ' A pow^^er to annul 
the Charter, if it should be fftund disadvantageous to the Crown, or 
tVic country, was reserved. The same power had been subsequently 
specified, especially under Geo. Ill, During the correspondence 
of the Company and thgiR agents with Lord Melville, previously to 
the last renewal of the garter, an attempt was covertly made to 
get rid of some of the restrip tions on the exclusive privileges of the 
Company ^ but it was then expressly stated by the latter, that the 
trade should remain in the same condition as that in which itjbad 
been left by previous Acts of Parliament. From that time down 
to 1822, a period long subsequent to the last renewal of the Char- 
ter, that provision remained in force. It might be asked ho]|^*it 
happened that that fact had never been mentioned before ? The fact 
was, that up to 1798, the period at which the Continental troubles 
began, almost all other nations had companies of their own/and the 
price of tea in England and upon the Continent was pretty nearly 
the same. Up to 1772 the nations on the Continent imported three- 
fourths of the quantity of tea brought to Europe, and interfered 
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material^ with the profits of the East India Company. The smuggling* 
of tea into this country -was carried on to a great extent ^ and the 
Company, in order to prevent it, induced the Govemmeyit to lower 
the duties u^on teas. In. order to make up the deficiency in the 
revenufe arising from this reduction, the window-tax was iifiposed, 
and thus it was to the East India Company that the country owed 
the imposition of so odious a tax as that upon the light of heaven. 
From that period, up to the general peace which followed the fiill 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, the price of tea in England and upon the 
Continent did not materially differ ; it was only within the last ten 
years that such a difference had appeared. Another remarkable’ 
fact, illustrative of the effects of theComp;iin ‘s monopoly, wits fiir- 
nilhed by the tea trade with Canada, rrcvioiis to 1S35, the Com- 
pany sent none of their ships to Canada, and, for ten years previous 
to that period, the Canadians received their anninil supply of tea 
from the Americans, although they had ])rt‘viously done so from 
London ; for as foon as the Americans got free access to C'hina, 
they supplied the Canadian markets with tea, and that at so much 
cheaper a late, the/ those exports of tea from Engiiiud l eascd alto- 
gether., The Americans were tlvis able to drive their ri\'als tnit of 
tlie market, notwithstanding the heavy imposts fixed upon the arti- 
cle by their Congress. In a correspondence which occurred between 
our Government find tbe Company, permission was demanded, from 
the latter, for the Canadian merchants to imitori teas db’cct from 
China, or the Company were to send ships of their t>wn direct from 
„ China. They chose the latter, and since the Canadianb have 
been hotter and more cheaply supplied with teas than any other Bri- 
tish subjects, lie mentioned thiuiin illustration of the different 
prices demanded for tea according to the influence of the Compiinvj 
in Canada, though burdened by the Company’s heavy charges upon 
it, the inhabitants got their tea^for 9d, per pound less U;an was 
charged to their fellow-subjects elsewhere. The differeiioc in the 
prices of tea in this country, and at Hamburgh and other places on 
the Continent, w^as most striking. At Hamburgh the price of tea, 
free of duty, was 1,?. per lb., wjplst at the Company’s sale the 
price was 3^. per lb. (Great applause,) Putting these fiicls toge- 
ther, the difference on the 30,00{)*^X)0 of pounds forming the con- 
^ sumption of tea in England during 182S, was just 3,800,(XX)Z., 
cbeing the sum paid by this country more than it need pay if the 
importation of tea were allowed to British merchants as freely as it 
allowed the Americans. (Applause.) From this enormous dif- 
'ference in the prici, they were naturally kd to inquire how so 
salutary a law, as that which provided for its equalisation, came 
to^be, laid upon tbe shelf. The application for a license, pre- 
viously mentioned, was answered by a letter from Mr. E. Walpole, 
which he would take the liberty of reading 3 it was dated August 
20,1838: 
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‘ Gentlemen, — I am desired bvMr. Goiilbnrnto acknowledg-e the re- 
ceipt of yoifr letter to the Duke of Wellington, inclosing a ]>etilioii from the 
iTiercliaiits of Liveqmol, requesiing, for the reason^ thereju stated, that 
a liceiise might be granted to them to import into this counU-y, from 
Hamburgli, or some other continental port, a quantity of tea, not ex- 
ceeding two millions of pounds weight; and I am to acquaint you, that 
the ISth Geo. II., cap. 26, ou which the petitioners rely, was certainly, as 
they state, continued by several Acts, but was ultimately repealed by 
*the 6th Geo. IV, cap. H)5. sec. f)0. The last Act which recognised it was 
the 3d Geo. IV. cap. 35. sec. 21, and that Act was expressly repealed 
by the 6th Goo. IV. cap. 105. see. 358. The provisions, therefore, on 
which the petitioners call upon the Treasury to fict, have been repealed ; 
but in addition to this, the 4th Geo. I\. cap*. 80. sec. .9,, and lastly, the 
6th Geo. IV’. cap. i07. see. 52, expressly prohibits the importation of tea, 
unles.- from the place of its growth, and by the East India Company, ulid 
into the port of London.' 

The provision was repealed in the Act termed the Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 6th Geo. IVh cap, 405, an Act which was intended to 
gcr r..'« of agrc.ii deal of cumbrous rubbish; but wdiich, unfortunately, 
amongst tin* useless and mischievous enactments whiffi it repealed, 
let slip that useful and salutary one. lie tlieh read the following 
preamble of the Act alluded to : 

' VV’iit rcas llif‘ laws of tlic Customs have become intricate, by reason of 
the 'groat number of the Acts relating thereto, which have been passed 
tin* ‘Ugh a long i-:cries of years; and wliereas it is, therefore, highly expe- 
lir it, tor tiw uitere.5ts of commerce and the ends of justice, and also for 
aiVordiug convcnieuqe and facilitating to all persons who may be autho- 
rj.-.cd to act in idie execution thereof, that all the statutes noNV in force, 
relating to the (Aistoms, sliould^le repealed ; and that the purposes for 
which they have, from time to time, been made, should be secured by new 
enaolmcntf , exhibiting more^}crspicuously and compendiously the various 
provi>ioii& contained in them.' , 

Aicr reading such a preamble, it was natural to expect that such 
a rcgulaiion as that of the 18th Geo. II., certainly not a useless one, 
inasmuch as it preserved so many millions from imposition, would 
be re-established: and froi^ chapter 107 tb, passed the same day, 
and with the same preamble, that expeclatipn was still further 
strengthened ; but by it tea w»as only to be imported from the place 
wliere it was grown, to be brought into the London Docks, and 
be imported by the East India Company, and thus the country w^s 
left entirely at the mercy of the Company. Fortunately, however, 
this provision had been recognised long subsequently to the last 
newal of the Company’s Charter, and, IherCTore, it rested with the 
Legislature to retore that which had been so inadvertently withdrawn. 
They all knew how^ much cheaper tea was to be had at Hamburgh ; 
to bring it there, the ships of tlie Americans, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and other people, were to be employed, exclusively of the British j 
but it might be brought thence in the boats of the British, and 
it was of the utmost importance to Enghind that it should be so 
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brought, rather than remain in the hands of the monopolists. {Great 
applause*) 

Mr. Bj|ocki*;ebank seconded the resolution. His opinion ^was, 
that one condition of the exclusive charter of the East India Com- 
pany was, that the people of Great Britain should be supplied with 
tea at as cheap a rate as the people of any other country. He 
would rather that tea should be brought in cock-boats from Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, “and Rotterdam, than that tlv3 great body of the 
people should be taxed for the exclusive benelit of a monopolizing 
Company, though the privilege of importing tea? direct from Cl)ina 
to Liverpool was certainly much preferable to this. lie hoped 
that the measures adopted by the meeting would lead to so desira- 
bl^a result. 

Mr. S. Hope proposed the next resolution, and spoke to the fr)l- 
lowing effect Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — I rejoice at the 
opportunity thus afforded me of e!:pressing my hearty concurrence 
in the procee^ngs pf this day, and the high sense I entertain of 
their utility and importance to this town and the empire at large. 
The port of Liverpool has been raised to its present jiroud pre- 
eminence by the enterprise of its merchants, and, within my own 
time, has been elevated from the rank of a third or fourlli-rate 
town to that of a second. Though Liverpool has a leg tied up, 
she is now running a race with the metropolis ) they arc nock and 
neck, and let but that leg be^untied which now restricts the motion 
of one of the competitors, and we may ventiiic to anticijiate that the 
same enterprise which has cariried L^erpool so far,^will soon lead 
her beyond the port of London ilseu: {Applause,) This meeting 
and its objects arc imporiant not only Liverjiool, but to the 
country at large 5 the eyes of the country arc now directed t(^wards 
us 5 and every commercial and mahufacturing town in the king- 
dom is looking intensely towards the interesting and important 
spectacle we this day exhibit. There is now formed in Bristol a 
provisional committee, to give effect to resolutions of the same 
nature as our own ; in Manchester a Similar measure is contem- 
plated j and the example of these great towns will, no doubt, be 
followed by Birmingham, Glasgow, ^hd the country at large. The 
^estion is one of the most important natpre, not only with regard 
to the inhabitants of this country, but also to the population of In- 
, dia, which exceeds that of the hdf of Europe, and to the still more 
t-jmerpus inhabitants pf China. Its importance is sufficient not 
only to secure our most active and persevering endeavours in its 
beh^, but also to lead to its discussion with a temperance and mo- 
deifi^OD which will prompt us to do justice even to the Company 
thAuselves, whenever their conduct is such as we can commend. 
This Company has now existed for two hundred and thirty years j 
and though it began with a capital of only 360,000/., it has now be- 
come jich and powerful, and the influence it possesses it has always 
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employed to resist any attempt on the part of the people to partici- 
pate in th^ advantages wliich, in its career^ have led to power and 
allluence. The gentlemen whib undertook to prepare the resolutions 
have Acted discreetly in not embarrassing themselves by any refe- 
rence to the territorial revenue of the East India Company. We 
feel far more competent to engage with the commercial part of the 
question, and will leave other points to the consideration of a body 
^vhich cannot be indifferent whether the rich and extensive country 
of India shall belong to their twenty-four majesties of Leadeiihall- 
street j (laiighler and applause or v/hether the revenue, amount- 
ing to at least nine-sixteenths of the pro^Juce of the soil, shall be 
applied to the reduction of debt and taxation, or go trf the coffers of 
a wealthy combination ^ or whe ther the immense patronage po«si 
sessed by the Com])any shall remain in their hands, or be placed at 
the disj)osa] of the country. These are points whicli we do not 
upon, becaiis/i the discussion upon them will take place more 
appropriately elsewhere. There is* one point, however, in the consi- 
der;ul.-i' of this question which should never -be lost sight of, — a 
distinction ihoidd always be maie between thi? Company at home 
and their agents abroad. The Government in that country is con- 
ducted witli a humanity and talent which reflect the highest honour 
upon the gentlemen who have the management of it. I wish that 
we could pay the same compliment to the Directors here j but 
many of the diflicultiefc with which we and the nation at large have 
nos, r«> contend, are to be attributed to their administration of the 
duty they have taken upon themselves. We have now two leading 
objects in view, the first of which is the opening of the trade to China, 
It has been the remark of almost every political writer of eminence, 
that trade sliould be as free»as the air we breathe. This should be the 
general principle, and it was so gt a period much more remote than 
any yet mentioned ^ for, by 15 Edward III. it was declared, that 
' the ^cas shall be open to all mercht|nts to pass^with their mer- 
chandise whither they please.’ No exceptions to this general rule 
ought to be made but on the^ost mauifest evidence of their neces- 
sity, No such necessity now applies to the trade with the East. 
At the time of the formation of *the East India Company, indeed, 
there was not sufficient enterprise in private individuals to entei; 
into such a trade ; the risks were too great, and the .returns were 
too precarious j but the causes which justified the formation of the 
monopoly are no longer in existence to justify its continuance. Th^ 
merchants of Liverpool are fully able to condict the -commerce, ana 
that with much more advantage to themselves, their country, and 
the people of the East, tha^j^ the Company, {Applause,) Another 
great point is the right of an Englishman to reside in India, and 
ihe liberty of visiting it whenever he thinks proper. No danger 
can possibly result from the concession of the liberty to do both 5 
for it must be borne in mind, that none are likely to settle there 
but those wjio had become attached to the country, who had 
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acquired property' in it by their own industry, who might., therefore, 
be supposed to form the most useful und worthy subjects, and whose 
interests \vere^inrolved in the well-l;jeing and prosperity of the 
country which they inhabited. In an empire held on such conynu- 
nity of interests, such an intermingling of the strongest ties, no 
possible danger could result from its inhabitants. Another most 
important consideration was, that, by the skill and capital of such 
settlers, the indigenous productions of the country would be im- 
proved, both in quantity and quality, to an akuost inconceivable 
extent. There was plenty of room for such improvement in indigo, 
rice, cotton, and coffee, — the latter of w^hich articles was only recently 
introduced intoithe country by way of experiment, and it had been 
fouiiud that there was nothing to prevent its almost unlimited culti- 
vation. He begged leave to correct a very general error witli re- 
spect to that* meeting. An opinion prevailed that the efforts they 
were now making were immediately owing to the exertions of Mr. 
Buckingham, during the course of lectures which he recently deli- 
vered in this towit The gentlemen who attended those lectures 
must feel themselves under deep obligations to i\Ir. Buckingham 
for the talent and amenity of temper with which they were delivered, 
{Loud applause,) He certainly succeeded in diffusing a mass of 
most valuable information, in a manner which did the liigbest credit 
to himself j {applause ;) but, though it was not generally known, 
there existed, long antecedent to that period, a conviction that some 
measures should be adopted with a view to the great object they 
were now met to consider* They owed a larg : debt of gratitude to 
his A’\’’orship, the Mayor, for the manner in which he came forward 
at the conclusion of those lectures, {great applause^) and, without 
sheltering himself under the restrictive ^dignity of his office, too 
generally supposed to be inseparable from those walls, {great ap- 
plausCi) in his character of an Enghsh merchant, returned thanks 
to Mr. Buckingham for the information thus afforded to him. and 
his fellow-»townsmen.* {Redoubled applause,) The question before 


^ The following letterAppeared in * The Liverpool Times * of the succeeding 
week on this subject, 'f tiis subordinate qfiestion is, in our estimation, of less 
importance tlian either of the, individuals* who have entertained, it appear to 
l^nk ; hut common fairness requites that if the first be heard on the subject, 
tiSesccond should also have his share of attention. 


I * To Samuel Hope, Esq. 

OIL * Sin,— 1 am very nnwiUing: to flitter away strength in <liBCUssiiig with whom measures 
Originate, when all our s^engfh will be required to cany the measures themselves. Yet 1 
cannot permit an assertion of yours, in your speech on the. India question, to' be left upon 
lecerd without attempting its refutation. In that speech you contend that Mr. Buckingham's 
leches were not the immediate cause of the pidiUc meeting here. 1 venture. Sir, to differ with 
Tonltki opinion, and to think that we owe the sag^stiph of having a public meeting at this 
entirely to Mr. Buckingham. Had Mr. Buckingham not found the pile, he might have 
applied the torch in vain, tliere would have been no fire. Nor is it any disparagement of 
the zeal of the Liverpool mercha: ts, that the additional facts he communicated to the 
crowded audiences he drew t<3 his instruetivc lectures, and of which qren they were igno- 
rant, should have called their attention more immediately to the sulyect. The Liverpool 
merchants have already given proof ot their continued attention to the subject from the year 
1792 .IP thejire&ent time, and will, 1 trust, give sUU further proof how much they arc in 
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them WHS not confined to commercial subjects, but embraced a 
\ ariety ol^other most important considerations. V/hh their permis- 
sion, he would make a few re^narks ujum soim*. of tljc&e. It was 
said, JVislio[) Meber, that, in matters aifectint!' their tempofal inter- 
est-* or honour, no jieople were so brave and so resolute as the Eng- 
lish, but that, in pusliing on the higher interests of humanity, no 
}X‘f>j)le were, so dastardly and scrupulous. '\Mietlicr there might be 
any foundation for this assertion or not, he (Mr. Mope) would not 
pretend to say; hut Tie trus-ed that the people of Liverjiool would 
wipe oif the reproach so far as it might be supposed to apply to them. 
The burning of widows, the tax upon superstitions, and destructive 
jjilgriiinjgc"^, aial infanticide, were amongst the most»promincnt of 
the ahii'^cs to he reformed in India. In the nine years precedii^ 
iS'2‘5, tlic latest period to which official returns had been made, not 
^V\^cr than -i\ thousand widows had perished on the funeral piles 
ilicir husband", and probably two thousand more burnings of the 
,sarne kind, during tiu* same ]>eriod,* escaped observation, and were 
not in Mivined at a!I. At a recent meeting of thej£ourt of Directors 
in IwO'adon d was stated in the returns, that yidow’-burning still 
eontiLU'cl in the -*amo proportion and that the number of females 
who thu- [>erished m 18*24 was 5S3» in 18‘i5 it was C39, and in 
IS‘2() it was M S, The number of children thus thrown upon the 
V orld w'ith'iut father or mother, was, of course, proportionally 
grenh lliat a j^ractice ?o horrible as this should be suffered to exist, 
by a (it)vernment calling itself C'bristiarf, was strange indeed, and 
the repiatach was aug.nented by the fact, that they liad the powoi 
to tdfecr its complete abolition. (Hear, hear, hear.) He ought 
to add, tliat this horrid practice w’as not enjoined by the Hin- 
doo laws, and had only thct indirect sanction of the commentators 
on those law's, 'who said, that, if a woman, on the death of her hus- 
band, felt that she was not capable of leading a life of austerity and 
self-deiiiil, it were far better that she should perish than live to 
disgrace herself and the memory of her husband. There w^ere four 
principal jiilgri mages in India, ^ of which that to the temple of Jug- 
gernaut, at Orissa, was under the special protection and sanction 
of the (Government. The tempjfe w^as maintain^ by the (TOV'ern- 
ment ; the idol wa^ clothed in*thc finest broad cloths, and decked 
■with the gTcatest splendour, at the expense of the Government ; 
the priests, the servants of the temple, w^ere paid by the Govern- 
ment 5 and the Government even employed a number of officers, 
called Pilgrim-hunters, who made it their businiss to go about per- 


carne^l to promote their own interest and that of the country. In the mean time, I feel no 
hesitation (and I believe it to be a very general impression' in admitting my obligations to 
Mr, Buckingha* i for the increased interest he has given In the subject, for the important 
facts he has communicated verbally and through ** The Or cutal Herald,” and for the assist- 
ance he has afforded in leading the merchants to think (d a public mcctin||^at this time, 
thereby producing an effect which will, T hope, end in sen iiie: every man, however humble 
his station, in the kingdom, and will call down blessings on our heads from millions of our 
brethren iuthe East. I remain, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

’ 'W'.K.* 

Oriental IJerafd, Vol. 20. 2 N 
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suadiiig the people to go and pay their adorations at the temple, 
and who were actually paid so much ])er head for the po/^r j^eople 
they thus prejv ailed npi>n to go worfhij) the idol. (Hear, hear,} 
The nuiYiber of victims who perished aiuuialiy, in conseciuepce of 
those pilgrimages, would fall little short of from twenty to forty 
thousand. There were no inns, or other places, for the resort and 
accommodation of the majorit}'*of the pilgrims, who were thus ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and peri'^hed in great, 
numbers, to say nothing of those who were crtished to death under 
the wheels of the chariot of the idol ; {hear, hear ,) as many as 
ninety victims had been seen lying dead in a snirdl compass, ••per- 
fectly within ^^ew at once*. If it were considered too i)rcsimiing to 
recommend the Government to interfere for the prexv iition of this 
dreadful waste of human life, surely it would not be too much to 
request theifi not to pay the expen^'CS attendant upon it, not to de- 
rive a revenue from this horrid idolatry, {jjpphiuse,) ^^'i^h re- 
gard to the burning of widov.'s* the Government might aho be 
requested to put a^top to the j ractice, by a poslti\c prcdiibitory 
injunctlcjii, which, whatever migl^t be said to the contr;>r\, would 
not be j;rodnctive of the slightest e\ il const qiieiiros. There were 
innnv circumstances to show that the Hindoos w'cre not so in\io- 
lably attached to their habits and and prejudices as thc\ were repre- 
sented to be. When AVarren Hastings, a man who luid been sub- 
jected to inueh lindescrved oblociuy, look lllc’rein^ of go\crmaent 
into his hands, the persons of the ilrahunns were held to ]>t‘ sacred 
and 5 they, therefoie, enjoyed an immunity <'f crime, and 

they were addicted to c'very spec-ies of erimi.oal exee-s. Forgery 
was a crime wdiieh prevailed at that time to a considerable extent, 
and one to wliieli tbc' Ilrrlnnins were pt^rticulariy iironc. In order 
to put a stop TO tills, a law' was nroiuulgated, enacting that, for 
the future, every Brahmin should be as amenable to the laws as 
the meanest individuid. Not long afterwards, a Brahmif. w\'is 
guilty of forgery j he was tried and convicted ; Jio w'as executed 
within sight of Calcutta, in the preseijce of at least H)0,000 of the 
Natives, and not the least murmur was uttered, or the slightest 
symptom of diss^sfactiem evinced. Another striking instance of 
^the possibility of raterfering w ith Native prejudiers withoul evil con- 
sequences, was afforded by what bad been done with respect to in- 
fanticide. Captain Walker, for rescuing the children of one dis- 
trict from that horrid practice, was termed the saviour of the country. 
Lord W ellesley, haviAg found that the number of children destroyed 
in Saugur was very great, issued an edict, declaring that, for the 
future, mothers who committed that unnatural crime, should be 
deemed guilty of murder and, punished accordingly, and sent a 
company •of sepoys to enforce the execution of that edict; the 
practice in dbnse(|ucnce cca'^cd, and his conduct was regarded with 
reverence and gratitude by the inhabitants. The measures now re- 
conm;cnrl„d, and particularly a free intercourse with the Natives, 
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would afford many inoan«i of cffectiiii;* ibe objects deemed to be of 
such iniportiince by all, and he trusted that they wroiild be unani- 
mous in their adoption. It was eloquently .said by Ihirke, that the 
blood of man should never be* shed but to redeem the43lood of man ^ 
how ttcjiirable then, was it to prevent the sacrifice of human life, 
consc(p.ient irpon the superstitions and ignorance of our fellow- 
subjects in India ! {Great applause.) JMr. Hope concluded by 
reading the resolution. 

Mr. Katiiuoxk, (slu reply to Mr. Hope,) said he owed it to the 
commercial reputation of Liverpool not to let pa&s iincontradicted, 
the i.^^t'rtion that they considered a C.’onipany rich, who, by their 
(*\vn showing', were in -debt, in 180;, to the amount cjf ;K), 000,000/., 
‘and \s!iose dcl)ts. he believed, had gone on accumulating to an 
eiioruKui^i evtent. beySlid Jieir po\\er to pay — debts which fiad 
been wrung from the bard earnings of our artisans, and from the 
country geiiv rally • wliicli had been ineuried In aggressive wars that 
liad drained the hKn/a of our coiuitvymen, and by wliich both con- 
(jiiei- v’ and coiujiKu-ors had been injured. He considered it idle to 
call a i ompany in " uch circiiin-tanccs, prosperous j they were, on 
the ' Miitrars . in circumstances tif disgrace aiid*disaster. As to their 
intcriUii government, tliey were behindhand in knowledge, even 
with ilu' })ar!)arjan Ah*\andc:* : be kepi possession of Persia by mix- 
ing ilia v.uujuished with the conquerors and marrying his generals 
to the Pei'Man women ; but in India*, a lialf-ca^^te, though of our 
ow:: kindred and a pari of ourselves, was not even allowed to be a 
Common .•^iddier. (.Jpjtlause.) 

.Mr. S. Hope explained that he had spoken of the Company as a 
rich one, in the same manner tlnit noblemen with great patrimonial 
lio-isessioics, though over, head and ears in debt, were termed 
wealthy men. {A laugh.) With respect to the Government of 
India, the source of that was Lcadeuhall-street, and he considered 
that 4ill that was objectionable in it issued thence. 

Mr. C’. Tayleuu said that he would not trouble the meeting with 
any remarks of his owui, ajjer the details which had been so ably 
^rnished by other gentlemen,, but would content himself with 
seconding the resolution. 

Mr. A. IloiKJSON said, that, after the obs^ations \vhich ha^ 
been made, it would be unnecessary to trouble the meeting w’ith mafty 
remarks, in order to secure their concurrence in the resolution he 
should have the honour to jirojinse, and which he w^ould then reaj^* 
That the restrictions imposed by the East Iildia Company’s mono- 
poly were partial and oppressive, would not be denied by that meet- 
ing, or by any body of Uritish merchants, exposed as they were to 
the degr;. Jation of seeing the American‘S send their vc<5scl‘i to load 
in our ]>oi ts, with our manufactures, in order to pro-^ccute a traffic, 
which they, as British merchant.^, and because they were British 
merchants, were prohibited from {uirsuing. That it W'as injurious 

j 2 2 
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to t iii? country, and to the world at large, would be evident to every 
person who would give the subject a dispassionate consideration. 
But, when they recollected the magnitude of the private niterests 
involved thi^ great (piestion, the delhsions attempted to be prac- 
tised on the British public in the discussions which prccedou the 
partial opening of the India trade 5 when they considered how much 
they, at that time, suffered from the ignorance of those wl»o claimed, 
from long residence in India, unlimited credit for statement'^ which 
experience had proved to be most fallacious ; jvhen they reflected 
on the reluctance M’hich Government naturally felt to stir, without 
some pressing neecs'^ity, in a measure connected, as they must aclmit 
this was, with interior questions of policy, deep, difliciilt, and com- 
jdicated : — it was evident that nothing but an extended sA stoiu of 
co-?)pcration on the part of the British publi#couId enabh' them to 
secure the end they were then met to endeavour to attain. With 
respect to the injury they had formerly sustained from the igno- 
rance of those whose opinions were deferred to, Mr. Ewart had 
given a striking illustration, by referring to the incorrectness, as 
subsequently appcaretl, of the testimony of so able, so rc^pcetahlc, 
and so upright a mah as Mr. Grafit, who had so long rcbided in 
India. Under those circumstances, he was happy to lind that one 
of the objects of the meeting was, to secure a cordial and extended 
system of co-oj)cration ; and he rejoiced to sec, that L:verj>ooi, hy 
taking the lead in this business, was assuming the attitude wliic'h 
became her, and ftiltilling the responsibilities with which slie was 
invested by her growing opulence, her extended commence, and the 
number oi her active and intelligent population. The appeal she 
was that day making to the couiury, he was ))crsuaded, would be 
heard, and would ti'jd a respon^no feeling in every ijidividual in 
the country, not directly, or indirectly, connected with the ( Om- 
])any’s monopffly. They were embarked, as Mr. (iladstoue had 
.stated, in a most arduous contest j but he scarcely felt a doubt of the 
result, since he was satisfied they might secure a co-operation so 
cordial, so sustained, and so irresistible, as to render impossible the 
continuance of a monopoly which liad kmg lain as a night-marc on 
our commerce, had closed the most .fertile sourceis wdiich could b# 
opened to the lubuif([|||g cbisses of tbif country, and hiid raised arti- 
ficial barriers to the extension of civilisation and Christianity, which 
it "was the natural effect of commerce to diffuse throughout the 
globe, f Applause.) — Mr. Grant .seconded the resolution. — ^Mr. 
AMerman J. Bourne briefly proposed the adojition of the petition. — 
Mr. Leatiiom secondea the motion j and Mr. Statiiam (the Town 
Clerk) then read the petition ' respecting the tea-trade, which was 
approved, and carried unanimously. * 

Mr. T. Tiiornely then rose and said, the tenth resolution, which 


* This Petition will be found embodied in an article on the Tea Mono- 
pol}', in another part of the present Number, 
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he had the honour to propose, having for its object chiefly to carry 
into effect the resolutions already adopted by the meeting, would 
require little to be said in# support of it. He thoflght tiicy were 
undtr great obligations to the gentlemen who had j)repared the 
resoluti(ms which had been passed, because they contained details 
which it w'as of great importance should be known throughout the 
country, and of wdiich it might be supposed that many persons w^ere 
at i)rcsent quite uiiyiformed. If, however, he had any fault to find 
w’ith these roi-olutlnTis, it was that he thought they said too little 
of the right which belonged to the pcojde of this country to trade, 
for Instance, with China, as with any othev foreign country. (Cheers.) 
lH)r his own part, he felt so strongly on this subject, that he had 
not the least idea how».any Minister of the Crown, or any Meu/ber 
f)f either House of Parliament, could, for one moment^ enfertaiu the 
idea of the renewal of the Comjiany’s Charter, to the exclusion of 
the rigid of the people to the trade in question. (Great applause.) 
Hapuily the days of monopoly w'ere gone by, and the principles of 
free ri'idc were now universally admitted. (Gf'ttTt applause) And 
W'hen their wfirthy chairman y# and other intelligent gentlemen, 
should be deputed to w'ait on the Minister — whether the Duke of 
Wellina't^on or any other ^\er — ^lie really W’ould not have tliem 
proceed too much cap-in-hand j (Laughter and applause) he 
woiild rather ha\ e them say, My Lord, this is a right this country 
ha • l)('eii kept out of for a great number of ycavs,*and we are come 
to demand it j at the same time, if we can^be of any service in 
gi\ irig our assistance, waj arc ready to do so.” (Much laughter and 
applause) After all, this ought to be the business of the Govern- 
meiit : why should they be required tp be making arrangemenis 
for a labour of four years, •to accomplish the right they undoubtedly 
possessed to a free trade ? Th» Ministers ought to come forward 
and have them that trouble. They ought to say, for instance, in 
the Iting’s Speech, that, the Charter of the East India Coiiijiany 
being about to expire, they congratulate the country on the prospect 
of the great oiiening which #vill be afforded for the exercise of its 
skill and the extension of its trade.” (Much lau^Uer and applause) 
Some allusion had been mude^o the fact of Anjlhan ships carrying 
out gooft from this port to China. Now, whenever he saw one oS 
those vessels loading with the manufactures of this country, which 
our manufacturers w’ere anxious to dispose of, and conveying them to 
the Chinese, wdio were also willing to" receive them, tw'o fcelingi» 
came across his mind : — first, he rejoiced thtu, whilst our ow n Go- 
vernment prevented our own people from exercising the right to 
trade w ith China, there w^as yet, happily, another medium by which 
the trade might be carried on. {Applause.) Then came a feeling of 
humiliation, that our own peo^fle should be unjustly deprived of their 
right so to trade. {Much cheering.) ^^’hilst on the ‘subject of the 
China trade, he might mention wdiat w’ould be more important if 
he wa*rc addressing a manufacturing audience, that, on a late \'ibit to 
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America, he found that the best business done to China had been 
the export of British maiiufuctiires, (cheers,) and that, rhilst on 
tea there had often been very heavy Us>cs, great jirofits liad been 
made on*the export of British goods. (Much cheerirnf.) The tVme- 
rican tariff having uko been adverted to, he could not help expressing 
his surprise that so intelligent a people as the Americans .‘'hould hav e 
adopted the narrow-minded restrictive system, instead of perse- 
vering, as they had begun, in the liberal ])rirai])lcs of free trade/ 
(Cheers.) Had they consulted their own intelligence, or read the 
works of Adam Smith, Uicardo, M‘Culloch, or tlu- Frcnt h econo- 
mists, they nev^er would have adoj>ted .■?ueh a poliev ; indeefi he 
could not imagine how they got hold of it, unless their trade vvilii 
China had led them to adopt -the Chinese poliev. {Lnnu liter.) In 
this matter he had, personalh, almost no interest, lor he did not 
think he should ever adventure one sixpence in the trade, either to 
China or India 3 but, a< a friend to free trade, he could not a\ old 
moving this resolution. {Applause,) Still, he hoped the (lovcrn- 
mem would take-ti^e matter out of their hands, and >ave them the 
labour which otherwise they must* lav (iiir for themselves, 'fhey 
wxre under great disadvantages, from the weight cjf the national 
debt and the taxation 3 and (rovernment should eagerly embrace 
every ojiportuniiy to increa'^e the trade the country . Hxrcai 
applause.) Mr, T. concluded by mov ing the tenth resolution. 

Mr. T. B. Barclay seconded the ivsoJution. 

Mr. Cladstone 'proposed the next resolution. He said that, 
money being the sinews of war, andthev being about to engage in a 
protracted and extensive war, it wa‘< highly desirable that the neces- 
sary funds should be provided to carry i^ on. He was sure that the 
feelings expressed that day would meet with general and cordial 
co-operation, and that the subscription to be entered into would be 
most productive. *The various deputations to London on thisi ques- 
tion liad been attended with very heavy expenses, and he hoped that 
those of the ensuing deputation would be liberally provided for, and 
that the (corporation would manifest rtieir accustomed liberality and 
munificence on t^S)ccasic)n. (Apjtlausc.) He trusted that similar 
deputations woun^pee sent* from every town in the kingppm, and 
•^that the measures to be proposed would meet with general and in- 
dividual support. 

»• Mr. Cuoi'PER, in seconding the resolution, said, he would only 
^add, that, as there wis not a single individual in Liverpool, whether 
possessing property of wanting employment, w^ho wras not deeply 
interested in this great question, he trusted the subscription would 
be liberal and general. 

Mr, Glaustonl begged jnirdon while he mentioned one particular 
circumstance that had v:svai>ul Ins recollection at the proper time. 
Mr. Bolton, whose name stood at the head of the requisition, he la- 
mented tay, was prevented, by the ill state of his hi^alth, from at- 

* s, 
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tending the meeting that day 3 but he felt confident that he would 
not be backvrard in aiding the cause by his contribution in due time. 
Applaud.) 


Colonel IVii.LTA^rs then rclle, and spoke nearly innhe following 
terms : " Mr. Mayor, — After the glowing and golden promises and 
prospects which have been opened by the pre\ ious speakers, it may 
appear that 1 undertake an ungracious part if I attempt to throw 
damjj upon your exjiectations 5 but, when we consider how long 
this abu-^e has been l^jlerated by the nation, and supported by the 
Legislature, v.hen we see no alteration in the constitution of that 
corry])t body b\- wliich this flagrant monopoly was established, and 
has been so lor.g upheld, what hopes can we entertain of any change 
in the >yslom ^ The fact is, that this trade, which you seek to over- 
throw', is huj)portcd by that monopoly of power on the part of thfee 
hundred bon ujgh-inongers, which enables them to return a majority 
of llic C omiuons House of Parliament. {Shouts of laughUir and 
gwal f'hi>i-rhig.) Mr. Gladstone i5ay '5, that, if you put your shoul- 
ders T]»e wheel, lie 'vill venture to promise you success, and he 
sajs tiJ.n puuiey is one of the sinews of W'ar. Tie should have told 
you that one of die maxims of v^ar is, not to be too confident of suc- 
cess, not to dtispibC the enemy opposed to you. The enemy you 
liave Ut <‘oinbat is not the Kast India Company, but the Legislature 
of Eui^l iiid, that Legldature which is so bound up with mon(*poly 
tli.it I assert them to be one and indivisible. {Cries of ‘ Nn, no ! ) 
IVrbaps not ^ you may hope that it is not 50 ; bui? I judge from the 
juiai , — you speak of the fiiture. {Laughter and applause.) Ancither 
spt alter has told you that your accomplished re[)rcsontative, Mr. 
llu«iki<son, will find little difliculty in brushing away the ^ cobwebs 
of sophistry’ wliich your adversaries wHl have woven to keep you out 
of a participation in the Incfia trade. Gentlemen, it is something more 
substantial and adhesive that ]N2r. Huskisson will have to deal w'ilh ^ 
selfishness and monopoly are the enemies he wnll have to combat. 
Gentlemen, I have said that 1 considered the monopoly of trade by 
the East India Company, and the monopoly of power by the three 
hundred borough-mongers, <is one and indivisible. The patronage 
enjoyed by them is enormous and it is diiiided between them, 
{Applai^e.) Can any thing be more illustratii||^f this comnuiiiity 
of interests between them than the despicable trick played otF in th*; 
case of Castlereagh, of infamous memory ? {A few hisseSy which 
were instantly lost in loud and long-continued cheering.) Was he 
not of infamous memory ? {Applause) That|raitor to bis own * 
try, and tyrant of this, was detected in the scandalous barter of a 
writership in the East India Company’s service for a scat in the 
House of Commons ; and what was consequence ? When the 
noble lord was detected in the infamous traflic, he wa.s ju^^tified, be- 
cause the practice was declared to be general, find as notonras as 
the sun at noonday. {Cheers.) IMr. Hume has shown that the Ho- 
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nourable Company has six thousand servants, agents, and officers, 
at home and abroad, who recei\e emoluments of from ^ 200 /. to 
10 , 000 /. per annum, exclusive of the Governor-fieneral. This fact, 
and the enormous patronage posscssedt> well accounts for the Com- 
pany and'the Government being always found hand-and-glo\ f to- 
gether. Exclusive of this extensive interest at home and alnoad, it 
is stated, on very good authority, that, whenever labourers are hired 
in London by the East India Company, they are asked if they have 
votes, and for what borough : if they have, the fact is recorded j 
and, when the period of a general election arrives, the freemen have 
leave of absence given to them, and, if they vote as direi red, all is 
well but, if they vote contrary to the wishes of the ('ompaii) . there 
is an end to thfir hopes o^ employment. Mr. ('ropper characteris- 
tically looks forward to the mental and moral improvement of the 
Natives of India, which must result from the free intert riirse of 
Europeans, Whether a free trade wdll he ])roduetive ol* ^uch effects 
or not, I kno>v not ; but, at all event.-, it is l.igh time to make the 
ex])eriment. {Applause.) Never \v;i- any tiling more faliaeions Than 
the statements wluoii.some other gentlemen luive made with respect 
to the humanity of Government, in India ; for it has lieen stated, 
on crood authority, that what is Vailed justice, which is the -oiil of 
good government, is there regularly bought and sold, and tliat the: 
policy of the East India C ompany, from the time they lir.st got pos- 
session of the country to the jire.-ent hour, has been sneh as that 
eloquently descriked by 3iurk<', in his accu.sation of AVarren Has- 
tings, to the following effect : ‘ That there was luit a ^,iIlgle state, 
prince, r potentate, with whom the C omjKir.v had come in < ori- 
lact, that thev had not sold j *iot a single treaty they had ever 
made that they had not broken 5 not a jirincc or state, whoever put 
their trust in the Company, wljo w.'i" noi utterly ruined ; and that 
none were, in any degree, '»ecure oj: Nourishing, but in the exact 
proportion to their settled distru'st and irreconcilable enmity to this 
nation.’ AVhether tliose imperial trader-, whose .seat of govern- 
ment is in Leaclenhall-.strcet, are to be considered as kings, or whe- 
ther (being many) they may not rathc|[ be a republic, I know not j 
but I have been told by a friend, who knows the country well, and 
has acquired fhat^nowJedge front p residence of twenty years in 
India, and who ha*ad frecpient conference with the Direclbrs, that 
sitch a set of fellows, so ignorant, and so incompetent even to the 
management of their own business, were never before assembled 
• together in one body. {Laughter and applause.) I am told also by 
Mother friend, upon vfhoni I can rely, that, at all the courts of the 
Native Princes, the Company have a regular spy, (but, ]x?rhaj)s, all 
ambassadors are nothing better than spies,) whose only business is 
to set the Prince and his minffeters at variance, and attend to tlie in- 
terests of the Company in the commotions which may ensue. 
(Apj'jluuse,) Gentlemen, there is another point upon which 1 am 
anxious to cause in you a certain degree of exasperation against this 
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odious system, because I consider it necessary, to give you ev^n a, 
chance of success. It is said that we have a heavy and long-accu- 
mulating* debt to pay off, with regard to the natives of Africa; but 
what is that, compared to th% debt the Company ow« to India, and 
to al IP classes of their fellow-subjects ? {Applause,) * . 

Mr. Mykks moved a vote of thanks to his Worship the Mayor, 
for his conduct in the chair, which was seconded by Mr. Ratiihone. 

. The Mayor returned thanks, and said he felt much flattered by 
the honour done to him, and he trusted he should always be found 
at his post, ready to perform his duty, and render his fellow-towns- 
inen»any assistance it was in his power to confer. {Applause,) 

Th': motion having been passed unanimously, and with great 
applause, the meeting sej)arated. , 


Kesou tioxs of tiik Meeting. 

\t n Public Meeting of the M<?rchanis and other Tnhabitanls of 
thc' t i of Liverpool, held in the' Court-Roo;^V the New J!>cs- 
sions-ll(»U’-c, Chapel-street, on Wednesday the 28th day of Jami- 
ai'v, * For the purpose (d** taking into consideration the best 

means ot' removing tlio restrictions imposed upon Commerce by thc 
Charter of the Fast India I ompany, end of jirevailing- on the Lc- 
gl^U:tm‘e to secure to the public all those henelits which a free corn- 
ua icial intercourse with India and China is capabki of aftbrding — 
"J'he ^^'or•5hipflll thc [Mayor in the Chair ; ♦ 

On the motion of John Gladstone, Esq., seconded by WiUlarai 
Rathbonc, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

' 1 St, — That the openinij of a Free Trade to China, and the re- 
moval of restrictions winch impede the commerce between this 
country and India, would be |>roductive of incalculable benefits, 
both^to this kingdom and to thc British territories in the East 
Indies. That the extent of these benefits may, in some degree, be 
estimated, though very imperfectly, from the fact, that since 1814, 
the period when the preserft limited and partial intercourse with 
India w'as permitted, notwdthsttyiding the vexatious restrictions by 
wdiirh the BritisU^ merchant hf.is found himsel%injpeded at every 
step, the commerce, in many staple commodities, has increased be*- 
yond the most sanguine expectation, while new sources of profitalfle 
interchange offer themselves to British skill and enterpri.se,’ 

On the motion of James Cropper, Esqi, seconded by Henf^ 
Booth, Esq., it was resolved unnanimously, 

' 2d. — That it appears from official returns, that in the year 1814, 
there were exported to India, 604,S0(#*yards of printed calicoes and 
213,480 yards of plain calicoes; while in 182/, the export of 
printed calicoes was i4,3()2,55l yards, and of plain Ifi, 1132,580; 
the increase in the export of plain calicoes, the description com- 
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monly worn by the Natives; being 93 fold : that of cotton twist, so 
late as 1823, the export to India was only 121,500 lbs. weight, 
while in 1827, the export was 3,363, 9GS lbs. weight, and *nas since 
been progressfvely increasing. That !n metals, hardware, earthen- 
ware, and many other goods, an immense increase of our export has 
also taken place. That in the year 1819, the settlement of Singa- 
pore, at that time resorted to chiefly by pirates, was taken j>osses- 
sion of by the British Government, and made ..a free port ^ and in^ 
1827, Its import trade amounted to 13,387,lHr> sicca rnj)ees, with 
a corresponding export, thus showing the extensive benefits to be 
derived from a free commercial intercourse, and altogether afford- 
ing a greatly, increased Viud increasing field of cnij)loyineut for 
British shipping,’ 

On the motion of John Ewart, Esq., seconded by William A\'allace 
Currie, Esq.; it was resolved unanimously, ‘ 

^ 3d.! — That, notwithstanding this great increase in the demand 
for British manufactures, the pre'.ent circumstances of the trade 
show clearly tbar^^morbid and defective system of commercial 
policy alone prevents the further avd rapid growth of the trade be- 
tween this country and India. For, while gold and silver were for- 
merly exported to purchase the products of the East, the demand 
for British manufactures, notwithstanding the gloomy predietions 
of the East India Company of the want of markets, has increas>ed 
to such an extend as to be limited only by the insufheieney of the 
produfts of the country for the purpose of returns : — an iiisufli- 
cieiicy which is caused by the levying of lieavy transit duties on the 
intercourse with the interior, and by arbitrary restrictions on the 
settlement and residence t)f Englishmen, as well as on the employ- 
ment of British capital on the fertile bat neglected soils of Hin- 
dostan.’ . •. 

On the motion of J. T. Alston, Esq., seconded by Orinerod^lley- 
worth, E^q., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 4th. — That the cultivation of fhdigo indirectly by Euroj^eans, 
(at present permitted on sufferance fiy the East India Company,) 
has rapidly increased, till the produce now amounts in value to about 
two millions sterlll^ per annum 5 aflording the Jftincipal supply of 
Wery market of consumption in the world, and satisfactorily proving 
the vast capabilities of the soil, if allowed to be called forth by ade- 
quate capital, skill, and enterprise.’ 

On .the motion of S'homas Litlledal^ Esq., seconded by David 
Hodgson, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

^ 5th. — T^t, while the e^plusive privileges and arbitrary rule of 
the East IndSa Company are thus injurious, as regards the commerce 
with India, the absolute prohibition enforced by the Charter against 
British subjects trading with China — trade at once varied, exten- 
sive, and lucrative, and which the inhabitjpits of all nations (Eng- 
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iishmcn only excepted) arc permitted to enjoy, is still more* op- 
pressive and unjust. That, although the opening of the trade to 
China and the East may se^ more immediately inyjortant to the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests, it would, nevertheless, be 
of extreme value to the agriculturist, the fund-holder, and the 
annuitant, from the great amount of wealth it would bring into the 
country, and from the consequent increase of commercial revenue, 
•which would be available for the reduction of internal taxation.’ 

On the motion of Robert Benson, Esq., seconded 'by Thomas 
Brocklebank*, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

' Gth. — That the article of tea affords a* prominent instance of the 
injurious effect^J of monopoly, the present price in London, free of 
duty, being inoie than 100 per cciit.*above the price in the neigh- 
bouring por*s of Europe 3 thus imposing upon the people of this 
country a burden of iipw’ards of two millions and a half sterling per 
annuni, for the sole ]>encfit of thQ East India Comjjanyj whilst the 
Leg' -.a! ure has declared its intention that Great Britain should be 
su])]>-iid wilh tea as cheaply as continental Eurcqie. That, by the 
I 8 th Geo. II. cap. " 2 ( 1 , sec. 11 , A pow’cr was feserved to the Lords 
of* the Treasury to grant permission to individuals to import tea 
from the continent of* Euroj)C, in ease the East India Company 
should neglect to sii])ply the market with a sufficient quantity of 
tha' article, in order, as is expressly declared by the Legislature, to 
Iff p the price in this country upon an cquality*with the price in 
the neighbouring countries of Europe ; and that, so late as the year 
] 8 q' 2 , by 3d Geo. IV. chap. 43, sec. 21 , this law of Geo. II. is ex- 
pressly recognised as existing unrepealed and unaltered. That in 
the year 1S25, being the (>th Geo. IV.. an Act, cap. 105, was passed 
for the j)urpose of rei)ealing a great number of Acts of Parliament 
relative to the commerce of tifls country, in order to simplify the 
lawr&^f the Customs, with llie avow^ed declaration, as is stated in the 
preamble, that the purposes for wliich these Acts had been, from 
time to time, made, should be secured by new enactments, exhibiting 
their provisions more perspicuously. That by this Act of the 6 th of 
the present reign, the power fgr securing to Uie public a supply of 
tea as cheap as might be *111 other neighbo||||^ng countries, wras, 
it is presumed unintentionally, swept away from the Statute-booli. 
That in the same Session of Parluune^jt, and simultaneously there- 
with, another Act was passed, cap. I07, which, whilst it professes^ 
to secure, by re-enactmeq|, the purposes foj which ’ the Acts so 
pealed were made, jiot only omits to secure to the Lords of the 
Treasury the power which had been, pre\ iously, so wisely given, in 
respect to the supply of tea, but absobitely restricts the importation 
thereof from any place but that of its growth, and by the East 
India Company, and into the port of London. That tlius that salu- 
tary and equitable provision, devised by the wisdom a sd justice ()f 
previous Parliaments, has been wholly abrogated 3 and, as no equi- 
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valent advantage was given to the public, it is considered clear thai 
this provision has been inadvertently withdrawn 3 and that, conse- 
quently, it is not only competent to t^e Legislature, but incumbent 
upon it,^o pifes such enactments as wall restore to the Lords pf the 
Treasury the power so unaccountably revoked.’ 

On the motion of Samuel Hope, Esq., seconded by Charles 
Tayleur, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

7th. — ^That, independently of commercial} considerations, this 
meeting contemplates, with deej> concern, the state of mental de- 
basement in which the mighty population of Hindosuni ha'^ been 
hitherto doomed to reimin j while it is evident that a free and 
enlarged intercourse with the country, aided by a liberal and hu- 
mane legislation. seem& alontfwanting* to extend the benefits of civi- 
lisation, to put an end (if the intervention of the Lcgi.-laturo .-hould 
not sooner effect it) to the horrible custom of burning of widows, 
together with other revolting ^iipersititions, and to confer intel- 
ligence and happiness on millions of our fellow-being-, possessing 
the strongest claiTnS on our sympathy and protection.’ 

On the motion of Adam Hodg’son, Esq., seconded by George 
Grant, Esq., it was resolved unauiiuoiibly, 

* 8tb. — That this Meeting, strongly imprc'^sed witli the im- 
portance of a well-organised effort on the part of the liriti'^b people 
to oppose, and endeavour to prevent, the renewal of the East India 
Company’s monopoly and destructive powers, earnestly exhorts the 
inhabitants of other town^ to the calm, but determined expre-sion 
of the public sentiment against the furtlior continuance of a sjstem 
so jiartial and oppressite in its immediate operation, as well as so 
inimical to the best interests of this coui try and of iiiankiiid,’ 

On the motion of John Bourxe, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
Leathom, Esq,, it wais resolved unanimously, ^ 

' 9th. — That, in furtherance of the special objects stated in the 
6th Resolution, with reference to the importation of tea from the 
Continent, petitions, as now read, be 'presented to both Houses of 
Parliament in the eacuing session 3 ^nd that the Earl of Derby and 
Lord Skelmersda||ri)e requested to plesent and support the same in 
^he House of Loras, and the members for this ^Borough in the 
flouse of Commons 3 and tl^at the support of all Peers and Members 
of Parliament connected with the County he respectfully solicited.’ 

^ On the motion of ffhomas Thornely^ Esq,, seconded by T. B. 
Barclay, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 10th. — That, as the Eas.t India Company’s Charter w’ill expire 
by law in 1 834, provided tffe Company shall have received three 
years’ notice from the Legislature to that effect 3 and as the dis- 
cussion of this great question before Parliament must, conse- 
quently, take place early in the year 1831, if not before, this Meet- 
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ing is of oi)inio]i, no time should be lost in awakening the country 
to a just scn-^e of the merits and importance of the whole subject ; 
that a Conimiltec, ihcrcforc, be now appointed to aid in carrying 
into effect the })urport of the* foregoing resolutions, t>y re^jiiesting 
the co^)})eratioii and support of the Mayor and Common Council 
of Liverpool ; by the collecting of e\'idence ^ by corresponding 
with similar committees in other towns 5 by being prcj)ared, when 
the proper period >hall arrive, with petitions to the Legislature ; 
and, generally, by ad(ii>ting such measures as they may deem ad- 
visable to forward the great object which this Meeting has in view ; 
and tlpit the following gentlemen be the Committee, with ])ower to 
add to tlieir iiumborj^, and seven of them shall be con^ietent to act. 


TIjc ]Mayor of Liverpool for th^ time being, • 

J. T. Alston 

John Gladstciiic 

AVilliam Potter 

John IhJton 

John Garnett 

N. Robinson 

Robert Jhmisou 

George Cjrant 

AV. Rathbone 

John Hourne 

Samuel Hoj)o 

R. Radcliffe 

.kiuie< Ihmriie 

0 . Heyworth 

AV. Rotherham 

1., liaiiies, jnn. 

Adam Hodgson 

S. Rushton 

Henry ilooth 

David Hodgson 

E. Roscoe 

T, i»rooklobauk 

( harlos Horsfal 

John Smith 

T. Ik Rarclay 

Joseph Hornby 

Charles Tayleur 

James Cropper 

T. Littlcdalc 

T. Thorncly 

Currie 

'W Leathom 

AAlllflim AVard 

John Ewart 

Joseph Leigh 

Daniel AAlllink 

\V. Earle, jun. 

AVilliam iMyers 

Daniel AA'illis 

Hardman Earle 

A. Melly 

J. B. Yates 

W. Earle, jun. 

A. Maxwell 

J. A. Yhites. 

On the motion of John (iladstonc. Esq., 

seconded by James 


Cropper, Es(j., it was resolved unanimously, 

* ll'j). — That a subscription be opened, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee now appointed for the purposes before 
stated j and that the Mayor be requested to transmit copies of the 
foregoing resolutions and jjctition, to the Sheriffs of counties and 
chief Magistrates of the principajtrading and manufacturing towns 
of the United Kingdom, with a request that the iSiportant objects , 
therein set forth, may be brought under the consideration of the • 
inhabitants ; especially the question of the importation of tea from 
the Continent, as explained in the petition and fJth resolution,^ 
which calls for the prompt £ftid active interference of every town 
and village in the kingdom'. 

Nicholas Robinson, Mayor.* 

The Ma'or having left the chair, on the motion of William 
Myers, Esep, seconded by William Ratlibonc, Es(j., the thanks of 
the Meeting were unanimously voted to his Worship, for calling 
the Meeting, and for his a^le conduct in the chair. 
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My ]Sative Land. • 

[7r'arisIa^Lfi f/'07)i the Gerhirttf, htj Mr . J . liolmison of Dukwiield.)^ 

‘ My native land.* — Kor.RNEn. 

Where is tlic ])oet's native land? 

M’^hcre noble streams of genius flow^ 

Where lovely wreaths for beauty Wow, 

Where manly hearts with passion glow : 

For all that’s holy, fair, and grand : — • 

Thefe is my native land. 

» 

How named the poet's native land ? 

.Now all her noble spirit broke, 

She pires beneath a ft*reign yoke j 
Once she was named li/72d of the oak. 

The land of freedom, — German land : — 

So named my nati\e land. 

• f 

Why weeps the ])oet's jiative land ? 

That to the tyrant’s stern decree 
Her princes bow the suppliant knee, 

And none })roclaim the ir country free, 

Or dafb to join lier patriot band : — 

This weeps my native land. 

Whom calls the poet’s native land ? 

^lie calls on powers that slight her prayer, 

Willi thunder-words of dark despair. 

For freedom, — for a S;\viour’s care. 

For tile Avenger’s righteous hand : — 

This calls my native land. ^ 

M’hat would the poet’s native land ? 

She Wliuld beat down the usurping race. 

The bl6bd-hound froiirher border chase. 

Her free-born sons witli freedom grace. 

Or free be buried in the sand : — 

This would my native land. 

And hopesithe poet’s native land ? 

^She hopes, for sacred justice’ sake, 

J She hopes her sons will yet awake. 

She hopes that God her chains will break, 
j ’ To see outstretch’d the avenging hand : — 

This hopes my native land. 

Manchester Giiardum, February 14, 1829. 
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MEETINfi FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE BuRNIXG OF WlDOWS IN 

•India. 

From * The Coventry Okierrer' of February 19 . 

On Tuesday evening, the horrid custom of Burning Widows in 
India \va^ amply descanted on, at a large meeting assembled in the 
County Hall. As w * have already, on several occasions, expressed 
our opinion of these praeticCvS, we shall not occupy much time witli 
the siibject at i)resciv. H’e must, ho'vever, observe, that, obviously 

iiiiSery and wickedness follow in the train of this dine superstition, 
there are still persons who aic disj)osed to treat the matter wijh 
grenl levity and indili'ereiice. This apathy is generally defended by 
an a'-^umed d dicaey with regard to the religious rites Of the Ilin- 
dt — an argumenr which the publication of Mr. Peggson the Sut- 
te<'s cf>iii])letely overthrows 5 for it is tliere shown that this custom 
forms ji > ]Kin of the sacred obligations of Hindoo '^^orship. Wc are 
inclined to aitribuie the want of piierest which is shown relative to 
the&c and similar atrocitie-^ 10 t!ic distance at which tlioy are perpe- 
Iraicd : * Se^r^uus Ir^iiant auimos tiemiasa per anrem, fjuam qaee 

anni <•< uU$ fidelibus.' And, aJm'.f ting that the Suitee was a 

religunv" ceremony, if it were practised in this city, we should think 
few individuals w'ould be found in ii who would b^ daring enough 
lo advs>Late the sanction of such a barbarilv. liut, as it is carried 
on ia a remote country, tlie evil does not come home to our own 
reuses and feelings. Wc hear of the miseries of the distant alien 
without emotion, and disregard the cry of Die sutFering Indian be- 
cause it sounds but faintly in our ears. Yet this does not in the 
slightest degree alter the circunjstances of the case. The nature of 
the evil is the same ^'hether it exists in the Torrid or the Temjierate 
Zonc^ and tlie call on us for an active exertion of benevolence is as 
legitimate, whether the cvil^o be suppressed is to be met witli iu 
Warwicksliire or HindostaiT|^ Charity is not conllned to any dis- 
trict or country, but is universal and all-bouiAtms as the j 3 ivine 
Power from whom it cmanate^.^ ** 

Neither are Ave exercising any Quixotic princii>lc of philanthropy^ 
when we aid the poor Indians j for, in their capacity of subjects to 
British dominion, they are fully entitled to every protection and sup- 
port w'bicli we, at> their political brethren, can afford them. Uiiforj^ 
tunately, however, their connection with a British Government is a 
stigma on the British character. The narrow and shortsighted 
policy of the Company has no tendency to improve the moral or 
political c ondition of the Hindoos. The whole of what has been 
done in th ‘ way- of education and general improvement in India has 
been forced on the Company, and at the mojst amounts to nothing. 
What can be effected by a dozen or two schools, and a few mis- 
sionaries among S 3 millions of people ? 
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Every i)rinci})]e of humanity and true religi/>n is favourable to 
the objects of the meeting which was held on Tuesday evening ; 
and we must al^o add, that the ininiediatc interests of Coventry are 
concernecj in exposing the crime and lAisory for which the Company 
have made themselves responsible in India. !Not only lias^ their 
system been the promoter of crime in that country, but it ha." also 
extended its spliere of mischief to this city, wlicrc a heavy tax is 
levied on the industry of Coventry in order to maintain the (. om- 
pany in their monopoly of the importation of silk. Every moans of 
abolishing this oppressive grievance should be encouraged ; and we 
think a complete development of the horrors sanctif)ncd uiidcv the 
misrule of Lea^enhall-streht will be of the highest imj)ortaiice. To 
Mr. Peggs, as the founder of the ])roject now on foot, the members 
of the silk-trade will therefore be indebted for pro\ iding them with 
an eflicient weapon of attack against their enemies^ and he ill 
also be entitled to the eternal gratitude of the Natives of India, for 
the zeal with which, like the La" •Casas of the New orld, he has 
pleaded for the aljeviation of their wretchedness. 

Pursuant to the advertisement which aj>pearod in ^ 'J'he 0)>servcr* 
of last week, the meeting called for the above ])urpose was held on 
last Tuesday evening in the Cntmiy Hall. At; an earl \ hour, the 
Hall was filled with a crowded a,"H*ml)Iage in which wc ob.'crved 
many ladies, and most of the respectable members of the different 
dissenting congregations of this (‘ity. About balf-past six o'clock, 
the W’orshipful the INlayor was ealifMi to the chair, and the business 
o])enecl by the Rev. Mr, Peggs, >ecretary to a Sf'cictv formed in 
Coventry for the suppression of the SnUee and other cruel customs 
in India. 

After gratefully acknowledging the Readiness with which the 
suggestion to fol^ni the Society, and to convene the j)rescnt meeting, 
had been received, the Reverend Gentleman, in »n eloquent address, 
of which we are only enabled to give a brief outline, proceeded to 
call the attention of his audience to the object contvmplnted, 
and the means by ^lich it might be v.ealised. The object con- 
templated by the sSjpty was the abolition of human sacrifices in 
India. Those sacrifices are of variouc kinds : Suttees, the burning 
qr burying alive of women. The speaker described one of those 
rifes which himself and Mrs. P. had witnessed at Cuttack, in 
Orissa, August 19, 1824. (It is fully detailed in ' The Suttee’s 
Pritain,* p. 910^ At the temple of Juggernaut, the women 
are|Rirnt alive in a pit.*^ Official documents give about 700 annually ^ 
but'tliis does not include those on the tributary, allied, and inde- 
pendent states of Hindoostan. Infanticide is another species of 
l^man sacrifices : though abolished at Saugur by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley in 1802, it still exists under the J3om bay Presidency, and near 
Benares ; probably, a thousand female children perish annually. 
Ghaut Murders are the exposure of the sick on the banks of the 
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Ganges. The late Rev. I>. Brown^ ehajilain in Calcutta, affirms, 

* U he Braliniins can, as may serve their interc'^t, devote any sick 
member of a taniilj^ to death, and inrnuiihh' iinmhfrs arc destroyed 
hy t/us hlofxhj soiiersiiiion ^ By Piliirima^es to* Juggernaut’s 
Temple, in Oris-^a, (iya, and Allahabad, at wliieh plnco^ the ICast 
India Coiiipaiiy levy a tax, and thu^ increase the c‘elei*nt\ ot* idolatry, 
hnndivds annually i)erish. The -speaker lu re described ^ hat he had 
^een, ' How are their sorrows multiplied that ha*^!^! after another 
god ! Jiesides thos^*, there are rurions ktmh of iinotolufions to the 
sayiginnary khts of India, which mre permitted" hy ilie British Go- 
A eminent. Ihlgrim^ Crf^t themsehe^ under the ^^heel.b of Jugger- 
naut s car. Ijepcrs, aged, siipei>tilion* pcrsoii% aiid^the widows of 
a eertain caste, are buried ali\e Some persou> drown themselves, 
partieularl) at Allaha))«id, the juncture of the rivers Gauge.: and 
Jiimua. This is now abolished by the magistrate of the city 5 but 
It prevails in otlier places. At Goncan Mand-atta, on the \erbiidda 
ruer, persons fall trooi an efuineru'e ; and, le?t they !?honld survive 
and be king of tlie place, their death is ha^teiieclj))' poison. Sir 
John Al.ilv jIm, in hia ^ Account of Central Hiudoostan,’ su[>pOhes 
bet''\Le.i 2.000 and d, 000 per-*on* have been put to death within 
thirty years as aujijio^ed witchci) ! Dec.ipitaied bod.cs »how that 
aciu«il iiuman sacrlfke^ htiil evist. * Indian idolatry,’ says Dr. 
Garev, ' destroys moio than the sword! Probably 10,000 per- 
soii*^ perish annually, the victim- of ilindoo cruelty'. “ The voice 
of ‘ ur brother s blood crieih, ” let its voice be heard.’ The 
R.evcreud speaker then observed, that the means to promote 
the abolition of ^hese practices were evident. Information must 
be iirociired, and diffused hi Great Britain and India. Societies 
should be formed in every ^county at least 5 tlie?.e would rouse the 
public mind, and iix it upon the^subject. Friends to the object of 
the meeting should originaie petitions, and urge the abolition of 
thus " ijboiiiination thft inaketh dc'solate.’ The Reverend Gentleman 
said, I feel these things almo^"^^^ distraction, and I have endeavoured 
to circulate information, and call public attention to the subject. 
Air. Peggs then ackiiowledgtfi the assistance received. A Member 
of Parlianieiit gave him 20/. ;.a gentleman (Mio said he had ?io 
money, but who was a banker ^and a jiaper-iuakev, soon made him 
sonic, jind presented him with oL 3 a clorgyman in Bedfordsliirebaii * 
’’done the same, and also a young lady at Salisbury.* About 13,000 
pamphlets have been printed. The .profits arc devoted to gratuitous • 
<‘irculation. Let Britain ' plead for the widow.’ ‘ Speak,’ as Mi^ 
Montgomery expresses it, * with speech resistless as the voice of 
blood f’ 

Mr. Peggs then movpd the first Resolution. 

‘ That tiie practice existing in British India of h'^rning widows 
on the funeral piles of their lute husbands, and other customs by 
which human life is sacrificed, are a gross violation of the natural 
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principles of justice and humanity, and in their influeiv*e highly 
demoralising.’ ^ 

The Rev. ISIr. Jerard rose to second the Resolution just, moved, 
and s«'iid, that after the able statement which had just l^t'cu made, 
though he could not be expected to say .any thing to increase the 
impression, yet he had a few remarks to offer, 'i'he Reverend 
Gentleman then drew a feeling picture of the contrast between ct 
European and an Indian famih^when deprived of a fallier by the 
hand of death, Avhich from these customs £jt once bereaved the poor 
Indian children of l)oth parents for an obj('ct »\|jich was visibtiary, 
there being n6thingreal in the transaction but its misery. Anotlier 
consideration which struck him was, that the ituli\ idiial sacrificed 
was cut off from all chance of improvement, and from all Iheath an- 
tages of Ch'ristianit)!, which was the groat good. If this practice 
was abolished, both the widow .and her children might 1)0 instructed, 
and receive the substantial blor-iugs of Christiiinit} for the phan- 
toms of idolatry. In the .South .*^ea IsLind^, where, according to 
Mr. Ellis, a missiojiary, infantici^V had cea'^ed, a child had bet*n 
examined as to his belief before a ^^hule congregatiun, and, ba\ing 
given great satisfaction by his an-wer.-^j a >^ati\e woman who had 
destroyed her children, burst into an agony, and exclaimed to the 
missionaries, MVhy did you not come sooner T lie expected 
that tlie Indian^ youth woula rejToac'h us in the ^ame vay for not 
ha\ ing previously interfered with ihesc shamcfal practice^. We could 
not say the case was hopeless, for many authorities in India had 
asserted that these changes niiglrt be elTeeted withoot endangering 
our dominions j and, in fact, a principle of gratitude \\a'> the best 
mode of attaching a |ieo[>Ie. 'fo tlie lat^ies the. Indian women were 
peculiar oluect-s of pity : for in 4 hat country they were often con- 
signed to death at .'in early age, merely bccatjjfc they were women. 

I'lje Chairman then put the Resolution, which was car/icd un- 
animously. 

The Rev. Mr* Franklin read a«pai)cr, stating the number of 
victims annually bernt or buried, alive to be about 700, He ex- 
patiated on the circumstances of thefee superstitions, which he termed 
^suicide.s, wliich were the most dre.adful kind of murder, as, from the 
murdered persems dying in the .act of rebellion, they were incapable?" 
of repentance. The present was not the cause of religion, but 
‘humanity, and was generally popular j for, when he, with a friend, 
went round wdth a petition against the Suttees, there were but two 
persons who refused to sign. Such w^'as the political influence of 
the Goveniment of this country, that a dasli of the pen would re- 
move in a day all these abominations j and, where there was power 
to do this, it aught to be employed, or we were made responsible 
for other men’s sins. Mr. Franklin then moved the next Resolu- 
tion, seconded by R. Booth, Esq. 

That this meeting learns with deep regret, from oflicial docu- 
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.iicnts before the public, that the luunber of widows (some of 
thciii iiK*re cliildren) burnt or buiied alive in the presidi^ney of Hen- 
in twelve ye:ii>, tro!n 1S1.> lo amounts to / ITii j»and in 

the Madras and ihimbay fu'csideneies, where the practice is much 
loss fieqnent, the number, in about ten years, was 0*35 j grand total, 
778^), or about 700 annually, and approves of the measures coiitem- 
]>lfLted to abolish the appalling custom.* 

("urried unanimously. 

1’he Rev. .1. Mi i.sox bjjid, it was an honour to the city of Co- 
ventry fhat it liad heed the lir*i to give birth to the Society founded 
for the aholiiion of the cruel cii'Uoms in India. He congratulated 
the CluiiniKin on the n*sp(‘ct.ibil-ly and number of the persons at the? 
MKH ting, and on the o( casi<jn which had called them together. The 
Uct erend (Jc!n!».-!U(in then moved the following Resolution, which 
'cconded by Mr. f Joiineb and cjjrricd unanimously : 

'i'ha' r])i'3 meeting rders, with much ^atisfaction, to the resolu- 
tion of t‘«- Ho'iourable Mosisc of ('(’minons, pa«^ed^in J 793, viz., 
'iMi.-n b i'. (lie pceiiliar and houn.<en duty of th^ British Legisla- 
ture to promrUe, h\ all just and prudent means, the interest and 
jjajqiine.s- of ihc inhabit of the Briti^'h dominions in India, and 
liiai for tliCbO ends such measure^ ought to be adopted as may gra- 
dually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to their 
religitfus and moral imprf>vement.’'’ 

'^'he next resolution wa^ moved by the Ilev. J. Sibree, and seconded 
‘ V tl‘(‘ Rev. \V. Butler. 

Mr. Snutm:, after commenting on the nature and extent of the 
atrocitiob which had been described, said, he must differ from 
hii brother Frimklin, and coiisidei; them not so much as cases of 
suicide as of murder on the part of the woman’s rdations. He 
trubted Jhis foul blot on the ISritLh name and Government w^ould 
boon be swept away. The f<5^*c'~.ing resolution was then put ftid 
carried uiuinimously : 

' "J'hat, while this meeting gratefully acknowledges the steps 
whicli have been taken for the ciyfl and moral improvement of the 
immeiv e population of India, it is of o])inion that, in the spirit of 
the abov^c resolution, it is expedient to petition Parliament to adopt 
such measures as it may in its wisdom scern most expedient for 
the speedy and entire abolition of these murderous practices.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Franklin explained: when the act was voluntary, 
he considered it suicide. 

The Rev. Mr. Peggs next read the following petition. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United KingdonMf Great* 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled j thehufhhle Petition 
of the Inhabitants of the City of Coventry and its Vicinity, 
SiiEwjjxii, — That your petitioners learn with the deepest regret 
that the burning of widows with the bodies of their late husbands— 
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the destruction of female children — the exj)osure of the sick on the 
banks of the river (Tanges — and other customs by which human 
life is crucify sacrificed, continue tS be practised in British India j 
and particularly that pilgrimages to certain temples in that ^country 
are superintended by the British authorities as sources of revenue to 
the Honourable East India Company's Government. 

^ That it further apjiears to your petitioners, that the practice 
burning widows is iniauthori^d by the institutes of Menu, the 
great Legislator of the lIindo(H who enjoins various precepts for 
the future* conduct of, widows, which, of co urse, are incotisistent 
with the existence of such sacrifices 5 that iIkj Britibh C;o^ ernment 
€n India is able to abolish these appalling practices in its own 
dominions, appears from the testimony of many of its func- 
tionaries as stated in the six volumes of Parliamentary Papers on 
Hindoo immolations , that the oxibting regulations adopted by the 
Bengal Goverument, rc-pecting ISuttcc-, by which the permission 
of the magistmtes is granted, and the atiendance of the police ap- 
pointed, liave unii>tcnlioually pr(,»motcd the celebrity and incr(iase of 
these immolations j that other cruel practices continue their ravages 
in society, unawed by British himianity and justice ; and that the 
system puisued by the British (jovenmicnt, which allow.'- a premium 
to the Pundas who collect pilgrims for the worship of the idol Jug^ 
gernaut, at tlK.^ great tom[)le in Orissa, occasions an incic.isc of the 
native superstition, contrary to the purport of a resolution of your 
Honourable House, in one thousand eight bundled and thirteen, 
recognising it <^uty of this country to introduce among our 

fellow-subjects fn India the blessings of Christianity. 

‘ That your petitioners, therefore, •most earnestly implore your 
Honourable House to adopt such measures as may be deemed ino-t 
expedient and elfectual for the suppression of sucli atrt)cious prac- 
tiqu^s and the discontinuance of the support of a sanguinar/’idolatr) , 
so> opposed to the real welfare ot our Indian possessions ; and thus 
to renjove the stigma which attaclioi^ to ouriautional character, and 
relieve the inhabitants of British India from the effects of these 
deadly superstitions. And your petitioners, &c.’ 

A similar petition to be presented to the House of Lords. 

The Rev. Mr. Cole complimented the City of Coventry on pos- 
sessing their present Bishop, and moved, 

' That the petitions now read be adopted, and that the hon. and 
right Rev. Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry be requested to 
present the Petition to the House of Lords, and the Members for 
, this Cit3|^hat to the House of Commons.' 

Alderman*MERRiDEW, in seconding the preceding speaker, said 
he felt great pleasure in having any resolution put into his hand 
which would at all accelerate the wishes of the nv^eting. 
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The Rev. Mr. VegcJ said, he had conversed with the Bishop of 
Cov^entry on the subject of the meeting, and presented him with 
some copjes of the pamphlets^ : from what his Lordship then said, 
he had no doubt he had a most lively interest in the matter. 

Th^ Rev. J. Jakvis moveS, — That this meeting determines to 
present to the Members of both Houses a copy of '' The Suttee’s 
Cry to Britain,’' abridged by the Coventry Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Human Sacrifices in India, and that subscriptions be imme- 
fliately commenced to promote the objects of the institution.’ 

Dr. SouTHAM seconded the motion. With regard to the Society, 
a subscription of 5^. constituted a member of it, though the smallest 
donation would be tltmkfully received. , 

The Rev. Mr. Peggs said the object of the Society was to con- 
dense information on the subject, it was not gain ; all the profit 
W’as consecrated to the purpose before them. The Rev.^ Gentleman 
then proposed a vote of thanks to the worthy chairman, which was 
seconded by INIr. Booth, and carrie^d 7icm con, 

Th^' Mayor, in acknowledging the compliment paid to him, said 
the Hail was erected for judicial proceedings, but on this occasion 
it had been converted from a hal>of justice into a temple of mercy. 
In granting the use of it, he was happy to say he had the approba- 
tion of bis colleagues. 

It was then announced that subscriptions would be received by 
Messrs. J. and J. Cash, at their warehouse, Herjford-street, and 
by liie members-of the ( oinmiltcc. ^ 

The following are the names of the gentlemen on the Committee 
of the Society founded in this city, for the abolition of Human 
Sacrifices. Dr. Southara, Chairman. ^ 

Rev. J. Jekaku, • Mr. Joseph Cash. 

— F. Fkanklin. — JosiAH Cash. 

J. SlBREE, S. HeN'XELL. 

I — T. Paris, Sen — J. Wiuttem. 

— N. Rowton.^ — R. Booth. 

' J. Mjlson. 

Rev. J. Peggs, Secretary. 

■■ ■ - - — 

The Dre-im — ^T o Celia. 

How wildly grand, how brightly gay. 

The glittering pageant seems, ^ 

Which charms us, at the close day. 

In the fairy world of dreams I 
But yet (though fraught with thousand ills) 

From which we vainly flee) 

The waking world is richer still — 

For — it possesses — thee ! 
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We feel gfreat gratification in beirfg able to state, that Mr. Buck- 
ingbam’s visit to Manchester was in every res])ect as gratifying to 
himself personally, and as beneficial to the public object with which 
it was made, as his previous visit to Liverpool. The audiences 
that attended his Lectures were even more numerous, and equallv 
respectfible j and the demonstrations of unqualified approbation 
which he received from men of all parties, were as delightful to 
witness as they are pleasing to record. The private hospitalities 
of the most ppulent and distinguished of tluf inhabitants of Man- 
chester were also extended to their vi'^itor, in the most cordial and 
ffiendly manner ; and nothing that could contribute to his comfort 
or his gratification was omitted. Reserving our rej)ort of the public 
proceedings, to which the Lectures delivered by Mr. Buchinghan^ 
will, no doubt, lead, until the swcceeding number, we content our- 
selves, for the present, with giving a very few jjortions only of the 
articles that have appeared on that subject, in tlie. papers of the 
town. ^ ' 

From ^ The Manchester Times,' Feb. 7. 

' Great events do not only often J^pring from little causes, but 
from causes which would seem to jironiise directly contrary results. 
AVhen Charles f’., in the exercise (T his tj rannical power, pre^’e^lted 
tb^ emigration of Hampden, Sydney, and Cromwell to the American 
Colonies, in search of that freedom which tliey de'^paired of ever 
seeing restored in^nglaiid, he know not that, instead of extinguish- 
ing the spirit of linerty, he lherel)y signed his own death-warrant ; 
and, when the East India Company banished Mr. Buckingham from 
their territories, and destroyed tke property which, in the manly 
and independent exercise of his talents, he had created, they knew 
not^at, instead of crushing into utter impotency the in(f!vidual 
who^ freedom of comments on their odious s}steui in India excited 
their fear and their hatred, they wer^transferting to the best field 
for efficacious opposition to the continuance of their monopoly, their 
miserable commercial policy, and the oppression of their territorial 
• government, the man who, possessing most extensive knowledge of 
Tlriental affairs, and animated to ten-fold activity by the sense of 
grievous wrong, would, of all others, be the most eminently suc- 
‘ ^essful in rousing the people of England to the loss and the degra- 
dation they suffer 6y permitting an immense empire to remain 
under the almost uncontrolled dominion of a selfish and imbecile 
corporation. 

' But what will be the effect of the expression of public feeling 
which Mr. Bmikingham has produced at Liverpool, and which, no 
doubt, be will produce in every town he visits? Unfortunately, 
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constituted as our rej-resenfixtive system is, a deep and universal 
conviction in the minds of the people does not necessarily commu- 
nicate itself to the Legislature. If, with the exception of about two 
hundred •individuals, the whole twenty millions of inhabitants of 
these isles were, with one miiid and voice, to declare itheir desire to 
see established an enlightened system of government, whi^h should 
permit the full development of all the capabilities of our Colonial 
possessions, and establish a reciprocation of benefits with the mother 
^untry ; if the whole twenty millions thus declared their desire to 
see the establishment of such a system, their wish might be frus- 
trated by the handful of individuals who, by possession of boroughs, 
nominate a majority of the members* of the House of Commons. 
We know that tliatMiandful of individuals have frustrated, and will 
frustrate, every plan of Parliamentary reform, because it would 
destroy their own monopoly ^ and that with the willing aid of ihe 
other parts of the landed interest, they have also rendered ineffectual 
every elfort to obtain a free trade in corn, because they wish to 
enjoy the monopoly of its growth* and that, if their own exclusive 
privileges and interests arc involved in the preservation of the 
wretched system of governing India, the voice* of the people 
will be utterly disregarded. To»know, then, wimt will be the effect 
of the expression of public feeling which is following Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s active labours, we must in([uire how fiir the interests of our 
Legislators are concerned in supporliiig a monopoly which is so 
much at variance with the interests of the public. 

* Notwithstanding the great infiuence which the East India Com- 
pany possesses in Parliament, and with Ministers by an interchange 
of patronage, it is a great encouragement to active agittttion,” that 
the interest of all the ]Members in both Houses is not engaged 
against it. Ministers miy?' be neutralised by .obtaining in a more 
direct manner that patronage which, as Castlercagh declared, it was 
notorious as the sun at noon-day, was obtained by the trafficking 
for it^of scats in the honourable House j and the owners of the soil 
have nothing to fear from^*";^ ’^creased importation of cotton and 
indigo, sugar and coffee. The contest, therefore, is simply between 
the public and the Directorif of the Company 3 and surely the open- 
ing of unrestricted commerce with three hundred millions of people, 
incontestably eager to adopt olir habits, and consume our manufac- 
tures, if there be any thing in Parliament which, in the slightest 
degree, approaches to an enlightened spirit of legislation, ought rar 
to outweigh any consideration of the interests of a corporation, even 
if that body carried on a highly advantageouii trade, and much m^ 
when its commerce is almost entirely unprofitable. This, then, is 
a {[uestion on which the voice of the public may be raised, without 
any of that despondency as to the effect which is felt, when demands 
are made which it is not the interest of our legislators, as indivi- 
duals, to grant. Mr. Buckingham has brought forward the inha- 
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biuints of Liverpool, as one man, to oppose the continuance of the 
injurious monopoly, and we have every reason to believe that he 
has produced an equally powerful sensation here. His lectures have 
been attended by most of the leadii^ and influential men of the 
tovrn aifd neighbourhood, and, large as the room is in whicih they 
were delivered, it was every day crowded- As a lecturer, Mr. 
Buckingham’s manner is more colloquial than oratorical. 'I'here 
does not appear any straining after effect, no culling of expressions, 
or balancing of periods, no turning to this juthor or to that, fcllf 
appropriate quotations ; and his digressions are but judicious illus- 
trations or comments on his own text. If we were disposed to find 
fault at all, it would be vith the introductionftof so much Vnattcr 
which be had^ previously given to the world in his volumes of pub- 
fched “ Travels.” But this was certainly new to many of his audi- 
tors, and w^as also necessary to keej) the chain of his narrative un- 
broken, and, by the introduction of variety of incident, to siippoit 
the interest of oral lectures for five or six days. As wc have re- 
marked in another place, the detail of these incidents has excited, 
rather than satiated, public curiosity, concerning countries equally 
interesting to the theologian, the pntiquarian, the poet, and last, not 
least in this district, the merchant.’ 

From ^ The Manchester Guardian/ Feh* 7- 

* East I Monopoly. — Fifty years hence, when our sons and 
grandsons shall be in the possession of a free, extensive, and lucra- 
tive trade wuth the populous and fruitful regions of the East, it will 
seem, tb?te can be little doubt, almost incredible to them that we, 
during the enlightened, and busy, and enterprising j)eriod of the 
nineteenth centuryr should have rested f[uiet in being almost entirely 
shut out from one of the best channels for the acquisition of ^m- 
mercial wealth that could be offered to our notice. It will seem 
incredible, that, when in monied circles capital was so abui^lant as 
almost to have become unprodu^. I ,. 3 when, by the supply of 
labour having outstripped the increase of demand for it, the situa- 
tion of the labourers had been greatly deteriorated 5 when we were 
oppressed by taxation, and almost overwhelmed wdth debt 5 when, 
in short, on every account, and from every motive, we w^ere bound 
* «,to make the utmost use of our resources : — it w ill, we repeat, seem 
incredible to our posterity, that, under these circumstances, we 
should so long and so unresistingly have submitted to the monopoly 
^of the East India Ctrmpany. Such, however, *has been the obsti- 
nacy of error, so slow the progress of just ideas upon this subject, 
that, even during the discussions on the occasion of the last renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, a highly popular w^ork, The Edin- 
burgh Review,” vol. xv. p. 269-70,) strongly doubted the possibility 
of pushing the sale of our manufactures in the territories of the 
East India Company, to any considerable increase, by the common 
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operations of private Merchants ; and, whilst admitting the abstract 
truth of the arguments in favour of free trade, gravely asserted that 
such wa^ not the interest of the public, because individual merchants 
would soon cease to export their goods, from finding it impossible 
to dispose of them at a prorf j and that, even if a t/ade jn British 
goods were forced for a short time, it would soon fall back to its 
old amount, whilst the East India Company were induced, by other 
considerations than those of gain, annually to purchase large quan- 
'^titles, which, though they might dispose of them at a loss, formed 
an important and jfdvantageous vent for the manufactures which, 
under a free trade to the East, would cease to exist. 

'"^J'o say that tl ^ journal has since ag[iply redeemed the error of 
those false and ill-considered opinions, w'ould be to my far less in its 
favour than it deserves. We hope, however, and indeed w^ do 
not doubt, that it will still more thoroughly compensite for any 
eifect its former course might have, in creating an ajiatlietie dispo- 
sition amongst the public, by now doing all that lies in its power 
towards rousing them to a full sense of the importance of the stake 
for which they will have to contend. 

^ At the late hour at which we h ive been able, for the first time 
this week, to direct our attention to this subject, there are a variety 
of important considerations respecting it pressing upon our atten- 
tion, to which it is (juite impossible we can here do justice. We 
must, therefore, for the present content ourselves with an expres- 
sion of, what we are sure is the universal sense ^f those who have 
had the gratification of attending Mr. Buckingham’s course, the 
deep obligation under which all the commercial interests of the 
kingdom will lie to that gentleman, for his zealous and most useful 
efforts to direct public attentiou to East India affairs. Throughout 
his lectures, Mr. Buckinj^ham, by his clearness of arrangement, his 
filieity of illustration, his varted information, by the remarkable 
turn for observation, of w’hich he has given evidence, by his absolute 
plethora of matter, (for r.?r hesitates or loses the thread of his 

discourse for an instant,) Tbough these are in some, but not all, 

respects, of less consequence, by his very agreeable manners, his 
distinct articulation and pleasjng delivery, b^s secured a very high 
place in the regard of his a’lditors, who have, we have little doubt, 
derived much more information from him, on the topics of which he 
treated, than they could have derived by the dedication of the same 
time to the same object in any other manner. 

' The most important parts by far, thoAigh to a miscellan:«us 
audience perhaps not the most interesting, of Mr. Buckingham’s 
lectures, have been those which related to the East Indies an^ 
China, to the present restrictionr on our commercial intercourse 
with those countries, and to the benefits to be anticipated from their 
removal. Though he has every cause for iraitation and anger 
against the East India Company, Mr. Buckingham has, with much 
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good taste, entirely abstained from making hisf observations on their 
conduct appear the result of personal feeling j he says that he 
wishes to consider himself, and we would have him considered, as 
^ the apostle of India/ with this further understanding, however, 
that, so far as ^relates to East India concerns, he should be the 
apostle of England also. « 

^ We had not heard Mr. Buckingham's first lecture to its conclu- 
sion, before we were satisBed that, great as was the pleasure be was 
giving to his audience here, valuable as was the instruction he w'as ' 
communicating to them, highly useful as his aBiple store of com- 
mercial and political knowledge relative to the affairs of the East 
would be deemed in whatever town he might present himself, there 
was yet another audience-^-one in the metro[)olft — before whom it 
was far more important that he should be enabled to appear and to 
spea^<. The time is rapidly approaching* when the diNCiission of 
East India affi^-irs must be commenced in Parliament; the Company 
are sure to have their advocates in that assembly urged by almost 
every inducement that can animate the exertions, and shape the 
conduct, of man, to support their cause ; it is of the highest conse- 
quence that the public also should have theirs. Forty years ago 
the paid tools of even*somc of the Native sovereigns in India found 
their way into the House of Commons. Shall the door which was 
open to them be closed against an energetic, talented, and high- 
principled advocate of free trade r I'hat Mr, Buckingham should 
hold a seat in the House of (]!ommoris during the disciisbions on 
the East India Company’s Charter, apj)earb to us an object of ex- 
treme importance. Who is better fitted, by his ready and impres- 
sive elocution, but still more so by his extcnsi\ e knovvledge of the 
commercial capabilities of the East, by the personal experience he 
has had as to the character tmd wants of the Natives, to plead effec- 
tually on behalf of free trade and colonisation r But still more, 
who is at once so well qualified abd so well disposed to cross- 
examine the Company’s witnesses, to detect and expose false testi- 
mony, or to extract even from his oi^Tionr^uts unequivocal evidence 
in favour of his case ? 

« • 

''These are considerations wdiich we ^ould impress on the com- 
mercial public wheresf'er our journal ‘is read. They are, it is true, 
very inadequately represented in Parliament j but they can, if they 
ple^ise, easily secure a seat for Mr. Buckingham. If they do not, 
we think they will not do justice to that gentleman ; but we think 
|ilso, what in a national point of view is far more important, that 
th#/ will not do justice Co themselves/ 

From ' The Manchester Mercury,' Feb. 10. 

'Duhing the past week, Mr. fiuckiugham (with whose name and 
character our readers are doubtless well acquainted) has been deli- 
vering a course of lectures on those countries of the East which he^ 
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visited in the course# of his extended travels 5 the object of which 
lectures was not merely to give a succinct and popular view of the 
geography, antiquities, climate, productions, ])opulation, govern- 
ment, and manners of each, but also to exhibit their immense com- 
mercial capabiljj:ies, and t’le prospect they offer of furnishing an 
exfbnsivc market for English manufectures, when a free and unin- • 
terrupted communication between this country and the eastern 
parts of the world shall be attained by the removal of the absurd 
restrictions arising out of the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany. • 

^ From the interesting nature of tJie facts detailed in these lectures,, 
as*well as from the lively and agreeable manner in which they were 
communicated, tne whole course was *in the highest degree inter- 
esting : and gave unmixed pleasure and satisfaction to the most 
niinierous, the most respectable, and the most attentive audl'bnces 
that ever attended a course of lectures in this town. . As it is, how- 
ever, wholly impossible for us to supply, in the limited space we 
are able to devote to the subject, a full report of five lectures, each 
of which occu[)ied nearly three hours in the delivery, and the 
whole of which comprehend a greater mass of interesting facts than 
were ever before embodied ill the same ifumber of lectures, we 
must content ourselves with noticing in detail only those parts of 
the course w^hich were immediately connected with the important 
object of Mr. lluckingbam’s mission, and with giving a very brief 
notice of the remainder.* ^ 

From ^ The Liverpool Times,' Feb, 10. 

' Wk are hajipy to find that this gentleman has met with the 
most cordial reception ])ossible at Manchester, from men of all 
parties, and that his Lectures have been listened to by audiences 
even larger than thosli he had in Liverpool, wdth admiration 
amounting almost to enthu.^asm. At the repetition of his first 
lecture, which lie gave at the earnest desire of many respectable 
fa Allies, on Saturday there were nearly seven hundred 

persons present, all of vboih remained from seven till half-past ten 
o’clock, and listened vith^he utmost delight to the lecturer. 

^ The Manchester (Juardian ” contains^the very important re- 
conimeiidfition that IMr. Luckingbam should be put into Par- 
liament, to plead the cause of the people of this country and^of 
India against the East India Comjiany. We subjoin the article 
containing this recommendation •, and the reasons adduced in its 
favour are so pow^erful that we have nothing to add to them, e^i^ept 
the expression of our sincere and deliberate conviction that Mr. 
Buckingham, from his talents, his readiness, his persuasive manne^ 
his thorough knowledge of the affairs of India both commerclSir 
and political, his energy, and his uncompromising honesty, would 
be far the most powerful advocate which the mercantile interests 
could possess in Parliament on this subject.’* 
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‘ Whilst at Manchester, Mr. Buckinghanl' has received m&ny 
formal invitations, four in one day, to visit other towns for the 
purpose of delivering his lectures. The ship-owners of Hull have 
appointed a meeting for this week, to consider of the propriety of 
inviting Mp. B. lo that town.’ ^ 

From ^ The Manchester Gazette,* Feb. 14. 

^Manchester Chamber of Commerce. — On Monday, the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and < 
Manufactures was held in the Committee-room qf the Exchange, to 
receive the report of the directors for the past year to appoint direc- 
tors for the year ensuing, and to audit the treasurer’s accounts ^ Mr. 
Joseph Armstrong in the chair. The report of Hie directors was 
read by the secr<^*tary. It recapitulated, as usual, the various sub- 
jects*- to which the attention of the directors had been called 
during the past year, and the steps tliey had taken relative to 
each. These, however, were not remarkable, cither for their 
number or their importance. After the routine business had 
been disposed of, some discussion took place on the subject of 
the Honourable tlfe East India Company, and the measures desi- 
rable to be adopted with respect to iu> The general opinion of the 
meeting appeared to be, that a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
the town ought to be called on the subject. The question was, 
how^ever, finally referred to the iiewh -elected directors. The thanks 
of the Chamber were voted to tlie late directors, and to the chair- 
man j after wdiich fne meeting w’as dissolved.’ 

From ' The Manchester Guardian,' Feb, 14. 

^ Mr, Bcckinguam’s Lectukl at Di kinfielp. — On Monday 
last, Mr. Buckingham, in compliance w itli the request of a deputa- 
tion of gentlemen, who waited upon him.frorn Dukinfield, Hyde, 
&c., delivered a lecture at the former^ place, comprising a selection 
of the subjects w hich had in the previous week excited so much in- 
terest in this towm. Limited as the population is, compared vyith 
that from which his Manchester a»J',:ices were got together, 
not less than 150 persons, we understand, attended, whom the 
lecturer kept in close, yet unrestrained attention, for upwards of four 
hours.’ ' 

« 

show that the other parts of the country are becoming quite 
as much alive to the importance of the subject as Liverpool and 
Manchester, w^e need only mention that in the papers of Leeds, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Bristol, and other great towms, several 
articles have appeared * and that in Sheffield and Coventry the 
same feeling 'exists. The following are from the Papers of the 
.. ’’o last-named places : 

From ^ The Sheffield Iris,' Feb. 3. 

' We do not generally like long articles in a newspaper but the 
subject of our East India trade and possessions is so important, 
that we have felt it right to speak somewhat at large upon it this 
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week, and most earnestly invite, not only the n»ercantile classes, but 
the Jifiiibli j)ublic, to take the whole matter into the most serious 

consideration. ^ 

• • * 

•Although there is hardly a man, woman, or child, in the king-* 
dom, who does not consume some portion, more or less, of Oriental 
produce, yet there have been few (picstions of policy which have 
exercised less influence in the popular mind than the government 
of our vast possessions in the East Indies. It is, indeed, pretty 
generally known that there exists somewhere, and composed of 
individuals wdiose names are never mentioned, a certain ancient, 
opulent, chartcrefl body, called the Eas^ India Company, the history 
and edicts of which are nearly as deeply hidden from the common- 
alty, as arc the mystorios of freemasonry from the uninitialldt The * 
East India Company’s Charter wall expire by law, in 1834, — pro- 
vided t])e C’ompany shall have received three years' notice from the 
Legislature to that cflVct. The discussion of this great question, 
before Parliament, must, consetpiently, take place early in the year 
1831, if not before. As the time for the expiration of this venera- 
ble compact draws near, a few vigilant s])irits have started forth, to 
break the general slumber of the conmmnity'on this com])rehensive 
question, andliave boldly culled upon tbe nation to consider the past, 
present, and prospective consequences of this famous monopoly, as 
well upon our comforts at home, as upon tbe condition of those 
Ticli dejiendencics of the empire, to the almost unlimited control 
in er whicli the corporation above alluded to have so long held a 
patent from Great Britain. Amongst the individuals wdio have done 
this scT\ icc to their country and her dependencies, is Mr. Buck- 
ingham, a gentleman, wdiose residence in India, and whose know- 
ledge of the Company* s affairs, as well as comprehensive view of 
all the bearings of the case,*eiiablc him t(f give the most valuable 
information. In " The Oriental Herald,’ Mr. Buckingham justly 
pfopounds the qucstioi’^wjiij ^ 

^ “ AVhethcr it be for the interests of the nation at large, that the 
most valuable branch ft’ its commerce with the Eastern World 
should be vested, by a closo monopoly, in* an insignificant number 
of individuals, to the exclusion of all the rest of their countrymen ? 
And, also, whether it is desirable that, in consequence of this njtfno- 
poly, Englishmen should be jflaced on a wor&e footing than foreign- 
ers of every other nation; and be debarred from trading with Chiqa, 
or settling in India, wdiile all other men may do both freely, and ^nass 
fortunes in a commerce from which our embarrassed* merchants and 
starving manufacturers are entirely excluded ? Let the question 
proposed in what form it may, this is the sum and substance of itj 
and, if a regard to the welfare of the many be suffered to take pre- 
cedence of the interests of the few, there can b« no doubt that this 
question must be answered in tbe negative,” 

‘ On Wednesday last, a public meeting was held at Liverpool, fox ^ 
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the purpose of originating measures requisite to induce the J^egis- 
lature to prevent the renewal of the restrictions imposed on com- 
merce by tlje exclusive Charter of the Hist India Company, which 
' is now about to expire 3 and such and so important appeared the 
advantages of a free trade to India and China, that the extensive 
good likely to be derived therefrom to this country would, according 
to “ The Liverpool Mercury,” be only second to paying the national 
debt. Now, although the ship-owners of that IhViving and wealthy 
town may have their own. interests in view, as well as the public 
good, as it is surely right and reasonable that they|Should have, yet, 
are not the natignal prosperity and the ^hipj)illg inlercst almost 
identical? And what part of the United Kingdom would not parti- 
cipate in the benefits of an open trade with the East ? AVhy must 
our giant comn:>erce, which spreads its arms all over the vorld, and 
which ought to wield its energies with equal freedom in the four 
quarters of the globe, — why, we ask, should it be paralysed in the 
West by the abominations of the slave system, and be manacled in 
the East by a mercantile monopoly ? Tt is true, the advocates (paid 
and impaid) of this famCus United Company of Merchant s,” may 

talk about vested rights, and violations of good faith j but, as our 
Liverpool contemporary justly observes, Thev know very well, that, 
in the Jime of Queen Elizabeth, the express condition of the privi- 
lege was, that it shc^ild cease, if it were not found profitable to the 
crown and realm. AVo will hero quote a pcirtion of tlie Act, as it is 
material to know the precise understanding subsisting between the 
contracting parties in tlie year IbOO. "J’hc words, as they stand in 
the 43d of Elizabeth, are, ^ With //rnr/so, that, in vase this charier 
shall hereafter appear not to o( profitable t^, the Crown and realm, 
then, upon two years* notice to the Company, the Charier shall cease 
and determine.* ” A legislative provishin was likewise made in the 
reign of George II., for keeping the price of lea, in this country, 
much as possible upon an ctjuality with^^l. price of the same com- 
modity in other countries, by enacting, that if, at any time, there 
should not be a sufficient supply, and a1^ reasonable jiriccs, kept 
in the market, then that it should be lawful for the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to grant licenses for others to import it j and this 
regli|atioii, being thrice re-enacted during the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, and not having been by any subsequent law repealed, yet re- 
mains in force. And now what is the actual fact ? ^^"hy, tea has 
becosre to so great an extent a necessary of life, and the terms upon 
which it is imported are so disadvantageous to the community, that 
it may fairly be said to be too dear by half, being obtained in this 
.country on worse terms, by a hundred per cent., than in any of the 
neighbouring ports of Europe ^ and thus making us pay an impost 
of two millions and«a half sterling per annum, for the sole benefit of 
the East India Company. There can be little doubt that, were the 
trade thrown open to the competition of mercantile enterprise, in- 
f stead of Englishmen being the only people in the world shut out of 
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Cliina, as at present, the supply would soon both reduce the price 
to the consiuner, and, at a diminished rate of duty, projjortionately 
contribute to the/cvenue, JJesides, iiritish ships w^mld not go out 
in hjflla'^t on their trading voyages, but would, of course, take car- 
goes of merchandise from this country to every part of the East 
Indies. 

4^ ' Besides, however, the mercantile views of the subject to which 
the foregoing remartvs and extracts have mainly reference, and the 
consecpient advantages which a free trade must necessarily open to 
the tominercial ent^gies of this great manufacturing kingdom, now 
in danger of becoming inert for want of a vent for her productions, 
the question is one of no Muall importance in a moral and religious 
point of view. If the missionary spirit of British Christianity be in 
accordance with its inspired zeal, it wlli he anxious to rush into that 
wide and important held «jf labour, from which it lias long been al- 
most shut out bv the temporising ]>oliey of the present nabobs of 
Leadenball-sircct. "J'he whole subject, therefore, deserves the 
most serious consideration, as well of the patriot as the philanthro- 
pist j for it is the duty and life interest of Englishmen, while we 
hold those fertile po.*session« in the Eastern AWirld, to strive to in- 
troduce, in many ros])octs, a more hberal, wise, and humane policy, 
than ha!5 hitherto been adopted, and to secure t® the millions of our 
fellow-'^ubjccts, not oniy the benefit of more whc'lesome civil laws, 
but likewise to jilant for them the vine and the fig-tree of Christiari- 
it) and of useful knowledge on the rich but neglected soil of Hin- 
cU>stan.’ 

From ‘ The Coventry Herald,' Jan, 23, 

‘ Such are the iiernicio^is effects of the East India monopoly in 
kee})ing up the price of silk, fliat we consider it requires the most 
prompt and energetic reinoiistraiices and petitions for its removal. 
Mr.tiuckingliam, we find,4t:J',f been lecturing at Liverpool, upon the 
evils of the monopoly, whicli, from his long residence in India, and 
liis v^ry superior talent, hivs eminently qualified to do. It appears 
that his lectures were exceedingly successful, 4 ind he received a for- 
mal vote of thanks from tht* first merchants of the town. By a 
dear expor^itiou of the consequences of the Company’s” privileges^ 
Mr. Buckitigham will render the state great service, and to no cla*ss 
of the people more than tliose engaged in the silk trade. AVe should 
be very happy, indeed, if we could have a lecture from Mr. Buf^- ■' 
inghaiii which developed the mischief done to this department of 
trade ; hut we fear a visit to Coventry would not be regarded by the 
inhabitants as so valuable as we are sure it would ultimately prove^^ 
It merely requires the manufacturers to understand the extent of 
the evil inflicted by the monopoly, to induce them adopt the most 
active measures to suppress it. It is well known, that the silks at 
the Company’s sales are made to produce 50 per cent, more than 
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the price asked. Now, if we estimate this excess Jit 5.9. the ]b.,and 
if they sell in the year 1.080,000 lbs., the sum annually, extorted 
from the public is ^370.000/.’ 

I i. 

* From * The Leeds Patriot* Feh, ^1. « 

'The East India Company’s Ciiakter. — Wc are glad to learn 
that a very strong iinpres.sion against this monopoly has been pro- 
duced in Liverpool and Manchester, by Mr. Buckingham, whobaii^ 
been deli\ ering lectures on the subject in botfa of the above-men- 
tioned towns. As a traveller in the East, and as a gentleman of 
.great commercial knowledge, Mr. Buckingham is well qni|Iified 
to discharge the duty he *has undertaken, and ^to open the eves of 
the public to ttie many evils they silently endure, while the exten- 
sive regions of the Eastern WoVld are so very }>artially open to 
.IBritish enterprise. There can scarcely be found (i merchant in this 
town, possessed of any foreign connections, who is not almost daily 
reminded how rapidly the prcsent#tbrcign market for English goods 
is narrowing, from a variety of cause*", and among the rest, the 
spirited competifion of our continental neighbours. Nor can any 
merchant be ignoranfrof the v’ast iif?rease of mrudjinery, for manu- 
facturing rapidly and cheaply, which has outstrijiped, in its -iijiply, 
all ordinary demand. Hence the man who can point out a f'n'Ai 
-field for enterprise^ comprising within its circle many millii'ns of 
inhabitants, would deserve much more than the r(‘\\ard on.e pro- 
mised by a Roman Emperor to the man who should invent some 
new pleasure. This is, however, iht prospect held out hy Mr. 
Buckingham, who, if he succeeds in opening tlu eve- of the public, 
will deserve well of his country and of posterity. New and un- 
limited markets are indeed great desiderata to our iiiaiuifacturing 
population ; they will restore it to someMiing like its wonted 
vity, and labour may once again reUp a sweet reward, by atk^rding 
to the operative classes moderate enjoyments, whilst the capitalist 
may find his profit doubly valuable, J gy:.J xn n g obtained withoufTeven 
4L suspicion of oppressive conduct. Reduced taxes or extended 
•markets appear among the most feasible remedies for our declining 
commerce, and in the slight prospect of any reduction of the for- 
mer, we bail Mr. Buckingham as the harbinger of better times. At 
ithe latter ^nd of the month of March, w^e understand, his lectures 
will commence in this town.* 


^We have only to ^dd, that Mr. Buckingham will undoulitedly 
■persevere in his original intention of visiting all the princijial towns 
and ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and that nothing 
^hich his labour can effect, will be left undone to make every in- 
dividual in the kingdom, who is capable of understanding the mere 
outlines of this ^reat question, feel that it is his duty to lend a helping 
band towards the accomplishment of the public object so much 
desired. 
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ADDRR'^fi OF CONDOLEXilE OX THK DkaTH OF TUB LATE SiR 

Ed\\\\hd West. 

• 

Wk });ue pleasure in griviiij^ insertion to the following Ad- 
dress, at'd the Reply made to it ; both of which do equal honour to 
tlje parties from wliom they emanate, and each of wdiich may be 
fairly regarded as the^highcst and most unequivocal testimony that 
could Le evinced towards the high-minded and talented individual 
whose loss they so feelingly deplore. 

* On Wt‘dnesd.iy Mist, a deputation of tlte principal Native mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Hombiy proceeded to the*house of the 
Honourable isir Charles Chambers, acting Chief Justice, to present 
an address of condolence, on the death of the late Chief\ Justice, Sir 
^Idward ^Vest. The following is a copy of the address : 

' T't th*> Jlonouralie Sir Charles Tf. Chamhfiis, Knight ^ Sec, SfC, 8<c,, 

atr^ the Honourable S'.r John Peter Grant, Knight^ 5fC. S^c. 

^ o f his Major tys Sup) erne Court of Judicature, Bombay, 

‘ Mv Loans, — ^Ve the undersigned members of the several tribes 
comp«).>iijg tlie Native (.omiannity, subject to the jurisdiction of his 
Mipreme ( oiirt of Judicature under the Bombay Presi- 
Jf. i k;\, b‘‘a' leave re^pcctt'ully to present ourselves' before your Hon- 
otua'- jc Ih.u'ch, for the purpose of offering a last fhournful tribute 
.’f .idcctivjn i iio memory of your late distinguished colleague, our 
gracious ( iiirf Justice, the Honourable Sir Edward West. We are 
eonseio!;^ that it is a novelty for die people to come forward to 
addr«. s^ a lanuli of English judges, uu such a subject j it is no less a 
novelty (actually witneb^ed by many of us) to be rescued, in the short 
b])aee of tweiuy-nine years, siilCe the establishment of a regular 
court of British law^ on this Island, from the evils of an inefficient 
and iA-egular administration of justice which previously existed* 
firateful for sneh advantages, we resort to those means which alone 
are open to a cenmuunity coj^stituted like ours, to express publicly 
our sense of them 5 and, indeed, we should justly inerit the reproach 
of want of feeling, did we now silently confine within our own 
breasts, ihe grief, the unfeigned sorrow^ we experience in the events 
whicli lias deprived us of him at whose hands those advantage* 
have been so largely extended and confirmed to us. In expressing 
to yf)ur Lordsliips our sorrow for the death of Sir Edward West, * 
we seek a balm for our sufferings, and would *fairi hope thereby ro 
alleviate the distress with which you must contemplate your earthly 
k'paration from a colleague so able and indefatigable, so undaunted s 
and upright. 

^ The time is past when any commendation of ours,pr, indeed, any 
earthly honours, can be of value to him, whom the joys and sorrows 

Oriental Herald, f'''ol. 20, 2 P 
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of this world can no longer affect, and who is, therefore, cciually 
removed beyond the reach of human censure and of human applause. 
But we should deem it an omission of duty, as wel^s of gratitude, 
did we not come forward, now that ou,- motives cannot be miscon- 
strued ! to mark, in the strongest manner, the deep sense wc en- 
tertain of his virtuous administration. The spirit of even-handed 
justice which prompted his decisions j the unconquerable assiduity 

* and unshaken firmness which he evinced in discharging the func: 

tions of his high office; the unshrinking zeal.yvhich animated him' 
in making salutary reforms ; but, above all, that high principle of 
independence and integrity which led him to sacrifice so much of 
his private happiness to the conscientious perfc<;mancc of his j5ublic 
duties : — f/^ese, my Lords, are the virtues which have grown upon 
outf gratitude, since every day’s succeeding experience tea;^^ us to 
appreciate tl^eir value. ^ > 

^In briefly noticing the most prominent features in the adminfetra- 
tion of Sir Edward West, we cannot but dwell with grateful dej^it, 
on the easy access which that humane and honourable J^ge at all 
times afforded to the poor and needy part of our couutrynaen. That 
he rendered the administration of hw less expensive to the inhabi- 
tants of this Presidency, thus throwing open to the poor the avenues 
of justice, so long barred against them, is not the least solid advan- 
tage derived from f career fertile in benefits. But, great and salutary 
as was this refor^n, it did not satisfy that glowing spirit of philan- 
thropy, ever thoughtful to devise, and active to^execute, what might 
lessen the distresses* or increase the happiness, of his fellow-creatures. 
S^upulous in the discharge of his high fcuictions as a Judge, which 
alone seemed labour too great even for /ds energetic mind, he found 
leisure, and had the condescension, to become himself the advocate 
of the indigent, 

' But amongst the many great favours received at the hands of 
Sir Edward West, that for which we would chiefly record our 
gratitude is the manner in which, ^figfcintly with your Lor&ships, 
he carried into execution the recent provision of the British Legis- 
lature for admitting the Natives of *his country to sit on juries. 
The wise and condliatory method he took to give effect to the 
wishes of Parliament, the condescehsion with which he conferred 

* with every class of the Native community, the prudent deference 
he paid to all their national and religious feelings, tlie zeal with 
which he laboured to overcome innumerable difficulties arising out 

the multiform constitution of our body, and the solicitude he 
-displayed to set the intention of the enactment in its true light, — are 
fresh in the recollection of us all. To these exertions it is owing 

* that the Natives of Bombay are now in the enjoyment of one of the 
greatest privileges of freemen. 

‘A knowledge of the virtuous and enlightened character of the late 
Chief Justice cannot fail to have prevailed throughout a large por- 
tion of our countrymen in India; b^t it has only beqn permitted to 
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the inhabitfints of ihie Islf^nd to enjoy the immediate fruits of his 
distin^ished judicial administration. However imperfect, there- 
fore, any further addition may prove to this record of our deep . 
sorrow *for hisMemise, and respect for his memory, we beg to an- 
nounce that we Ijave raised^a sum of money which k is designed to 
mal^ over to the Native Education Society, to be vested by them ' 
in Government securities, for the endowment of one or more scholar- 
ships, and the distribution of one or more annual prizes, according 
to the amount of interest realised from the total fund, to be deno- 
minated, Chief Jjistice M’est’s Scholarships and Prizes.” En- 
gaged as the late Judge was himself so earnestly in improving the 
co^ition of the Natives, we humbly hope that w^e have devised 
the most durable iAid appro]>riate method of perpetuating the grate- 
ful recollection of him among them, and training •up our children 
to thi^l^oper discharge of those public duties to which he ^rst 
showeS them the way. 

' With a firm reliance on the continued favour and kindness of 
yont* Lordships, we are, with tlws greatest respect, my Lords, your 
Lordshlj^d* most obedient and most humble servants. 

(‘ Signed by about 140 of the principal Hindoos, Parsees, 
Mohammedan Mediants, and Inhabitants.) 

* Bom ftuy, Oclohvr, 182S.’ 

I'o the abo\ e address, which w^as read by Aomanjee Flormusjee^ 
the following reply was returned by Sir CharlesKJhambers : 

' Gextlemex, — B efore I give an answer im the substance of the 
address which 3 011 have just presented to us, allow me to explain to 
you the reasons which have induced my learned brother, Mr, Justice 
Grant, and myself, after serious consideration, to deem it inexpe- 
dient to receive this address in our public judicial capacities. These 
reasons, 1 am sure, will appear to you satisfactory when you are 
informed they are grounded upon the high sense we entertain of 
whtt is due to the exalted, character of a British Court of Justice, 
and to the best interests of the people amongst whom we have 'to 
exercise our judicial functions. A Judge, Gentlemen, should 
above all other persons singlQ-minded 5 he should perpetually beauf^ 
in mind that he is to give* an account before a-higher tribunal, 
which cannot be deceived, and cannot err. He should look, 
therefore, neither to the right hand nor to the left, but proceetf in 
his course of undeviating rectitude, without the hope, or expecta- 
tion, or desire of applause, or the fear of censure. On these gjin* 
ciples, and these principles only, can the character of public justice 
rest with safety 5 and the maintenance of them we consider essential 
to the due administration of justice in this Presidency. You haB<f 
yourselves said that it is a novelty to address a Court of Justice 5 
and, for the reasons T have stated, we do not wij^h to establish a 
precedent, 'which, though in the present instance it may not be of 

2 P 2 
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ill-consequence, may, at some future time, introduce examples of 
the most dangerous nature to the purity of the judicial character. 
Gentlemen, the distinguished subject of your addrSji, if he were 
present, 1 am ccfiifident would be the fu 3 t to approve of the deter- 
mination to which my learned brother and myself thought it right 
to come on this occasion. No man had more exalted notions of 
his high office j no man so undeviatingly and fearlessly pursued the 
course which his conscience pointed out to him to be the right one^ 
' Having said thus much upon this prelimihary point, in the 
name of my learned brother and myself, 1 may say that in our in- 
dividual and private capacities, nothing can give, us greater saCis- 
faction than to .receive suc*h a disinterested tribute of approbation 
as yours must be to the character and conduct of Sir Edwar4;,,West. 
We 'have mourned with sincere and deep sorrow the deaift ,^ so 
valuable a colleague, counsellor, and friend j but the loss which in 
the private relations of life we have so much reason to deplore can- 
not, for a moment, be put in comp6tition with the irreparable loss 
which the public bave sustained by his death. During tjfe short 
period which he passed amongst you, his warmest wishes and most 
ardent prayers were fof the improvement and elevation of his Native 
fellow-subjects j and the consciousness of having j^our approbation 
would have given him the most essential support in the execution 
of his arduous dutief . Gentlemen, acce})t our best thanks for the 
sympathy and condolence which you have so feelingly and piitheti- 
c^y expressed in your address to us this day, and be assured that 
&ey-rfcird lo'our millds a very sensible alleviation of the sorrow 
m experience for the loss which we have sustained. 

^ G.entlemen, Sir Edward West has, by the decree of an all-wise 
pj^pvidence, been cut off in the midst of a hfe of eminent usefulness. 
His mortal remains repose in your land, far from ^he sejmlchrc of 
l;ps fathers. It is a natural and highly honourable feeling in you, 
tp wish to erect some monument to his memory ; and we caijnot 
but, express our warmest approbation of^'the mode in which you 
propose to perpetuate it, — not by an inscription engraven on a tablet 
(pf marble, which would be confined to a' little space, and would be 
Isoon obliterated by tinie, but by the Tmore durable monuments of 
tbe mind, — by associating his name with that admirable institution 
y/htch is chiefly supported by your liberality : a liberality, let me 
My, worthy of the best ages and most enlightened periods of man- 
]cind, and which promises to spread the light of the knowledge of 
thitfiS^estern world ovef all this vast Peninsula. The scholarships 

f prizes which you propose to denominate Chief Justice West’s 
larships and Prizes,” in the schools of the Bombay Native Edu- 
n Society, will implant an unwritten, but unfading, record of 
ublic worth in the breasts of all those who shall derive the in- 
^timable benefiffe of knowledge from your munificence, and will 
Pband down, in the most honourable manner,’ the name of our 
’ departed colleague to your latest posteij^y.’ 
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The following correspond€nce is as valuable as it is curious. It 
exhibits to the broad day what has hitherto been carefully concealed 5 
.'xwmdy, the continued desire of the Company’s Governors to set 
themselves above the law, and impede rather than strengthen its 
just authority. The case of Habeas, to which it relates, was al- 
luded to in our last 5 but the fiill arguments of the Court, which 
are in our possession, are much too lori^ to be given in our present 
Num^^ 5 we hope, however, to find room for them in our next. 

• 

* To the Honourable Sir C. H. Chambers, Knight, Acting Chief Jus^ 
Jic€,and the Honourable Sir /. P, Grant, Knight, Puisne Justice,of 
' the Honourable the Supreme •Court of Judicature, 

‘Honourable Sirs, — Wn are quite aware, that we transgress 
upon ordinary forms in addressing this letttr to you 5 but the cir- 
cumstances under which we are placed, will, we trust, justify this 
departure from usage, and our knowledge of your private ahd pub- 
lic character, leads us to hope, that what wa state will be received 
ill that spirit in which it is written 5 and that, ^twithstandmg your 
strict obligations to fulfil every part of your mgh andf'sacjred ^uty 
as British Judges, you will on this extraordinary occasion 
yourselves at liberty to consider as much the objects hs thef rul^ 
of that Court over which you preside, and, viewing the ihtentioti of 
the Legislature in its institution, as direetedto the^aid oifd support 
of the Government entrusted with the administration of thi^ Ptesi- 
dency, you w'ill for a short period be induced by out representations 
to abstain from any acts (however legd you may deem them) 
wftich under the ineasuses we have Mt ourselves compelled to take, 
and w^hich we deem essential to the interests committed to our 
charge, must have theeeifect of producing open collision betw^ , 
our authority and yours, and by doing so^ not only diminish tm 
respect in the Native poiTulation of this country which it is so 
essential to both to maintain, but seriously weaken by a op- 
posed division in our internal rule those impressions on the iftinds 
of our Native subjects, the existence of w^hich is indtspeiisable to 
the peace, prosperity, and permanence of |he Indian Empire. This 
conclusion refers to a variety of circumstances which we are Equally 
forbid from explaining, as you ate from attending to such explana- 
tion j hut we deem it necessary to state our conviction of the tasseaT 
of what w'e have asserted, expecting that it may have some weight 
with you, as connected with the preservation of Jhat strength in the 
Government which in all our territories, but particularly those wf 
have so recently acquired, is the chief, if not the only power^ we 
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possess for maintaining tliat general peace, on the continuance of 
which, the means of good rule, and of administering law under any 
form, must aR’ays depend. v , 

*^10 consequence of recent proceedings in the Supreme 'Court 
in the cases of Moro Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness, we have felt 
compelled, for reasons which we have fully stated to our superiors, 
to direct that no further legal proceedings be admitted in the cas^r 
of ISIoro Ragonath, and that no returns be Inadc to any writs of 
habeas corpus of a similar nature to tho<e recently issued, and 
directed to any officers of the Provincial C ourts, or to any of our 
Native subject^ not residing on the island of lioml^ay. 

'We^are quite sensible of the deep responsibility we incur by 
these measures, but must look for our jubtification in the necessity 
of our situation. The grounds upon wlik h we act, have exclusive 
reference to considerations of civil govern men t and of state 
policy 3 but, as our resolution cannot he altered until wc receive the 
commands of those high authorities to which wc are subject, we 
inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the con- 
siderations we have before stated may lead } ou to limit yourselves 
to those protests and appeals against our conduct in the cases 
specified that 5 ^ou may deem it your duty to make, as any other 
conduct must, for /oasons already atatecl, j)rove deeph injurious to 
the public interests, and can, iiiider the resolution taken and avowed 
by Government, produce no result favourable either to the im- 
' mediate or future establishment of tlie extended Jurisdiction you 
* have claimed. 

^ A very short period will elapse before an answei is received 
to the full and urgent reference we have* made upon this subject 3 
and we must again express our kope, that even the obligations 
. under which we are sensible you act, are not so imperative as to 
impel you to proceedings which the Goy'rnment has thus cxpMcitly 
stated its resolution to oppose. We have the honour to be, Hon. 
Sirs, your most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) ‘ John Malcolm, 

* , ' T. Bradfobu, Lt.-Gen., 

*.T. J. ^^ARROW, 

^ John Romeb.’ 

'Bombay Castle, October 3, 1828.’ 

"^After the foregoing* letter had been publicly read by an officer of 
the Court, Sir Charles Chambers addressed it in the following 
.terms : 

'As I am anxious on this most extraordinary occasion to exhibit 
both in my v ofds and in manners as much sobriety and moderation 
as is consistent with the respect I feel is due to myself, and to the 
authority I have the honour to represent, I have reduced what I 
wish to say to writing. The whole, indeed, of this" extraordinary 
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letter, is written in so dictatorial a tone, that, addressed as it is to 
the King’s Supreme Court of Judicature by persons who have no 
right to address the Court in any way except as humble suitors for 
' the distribution o/ its justiy, I have naturally felj much since I 
receA^ed it. Feeling it, however, to be iny duty to banish t^very thing 
like bad temper from my observations this day, I shall proceed to 
make such remarks as I think are peremptorily necessary for the 
* vindication of the rights and dignity of the Court. 

' First tlien — Although this letter is not signed by the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Government, in the usual way of addressing ofilcial 
coiihriunications to the Court, yet, as it is signed by the members 
of the Governmenf, and relates to the jlublic business now ])cnding 
in the Court, it is impossible lO consider the comiminieatioii in any 
other light than as a public document, — and, however rcgiikir it 
may be for any person to address the Court upon siich subjects by 
letter, yef in the case of a document purporting to be of a public 
nature, it is neither safe, nor consistent with the dignity of the 
Cr>urL, to take any other than public notice of it from the bench, 
nor to reply to it, if reply should be deemed necessary, through the 
pro]>cr ollicer of the Court. • » 

^ Nc\t — From whatcvei persons tins letter comes, we cannot 
admit any person, let his rank be ever so distinguished, or his 
power c\ er so predominant, to address this C^urt in any other way 
yt'-pecting its judicial and public functions, *ban the humblest 
suitor who applies for its protection. Within these walls we own 
tjo equal, and no superior, but God and the King. The East India 
Com])any, therefore, and all those who govern their possessions, 
howe\er absolute, ov^er those whom they consider their subjects, 
must be told, as they h»’e been told ten thousand times before, that 
in this Court they are entitled to no precedency or favour, more 
than the lowest suitor in it ; and, although in matters which do not 
coitcern the administration of justice, we are willing to pay the 
members of Governmen^t ine respect and courtesy due to them, in 
matters which are of vital imj)ortance to our existence as a Court 
of Justice, and in the exposition of the law, all persons that enter, 
this court are iqion a footing' of strict and figid equality. The only 
mode, therefore, in which the wTiters of this letter could properly 
address the Court, (I am now considering the manner only^)P is 
through their counsel, or by w’a\ of humble petition. 

‘Thirdly — If, therefore, the only point at issue betw-cen the 
Court and the writers of tliis letter w^ere the manner of addr^sing 
the Court, it wouitl suffice to direct the clerk of the Crown to inti- 
mate our opinion upon that point to the Chief Secretary, for thej^^ 
formation of the Honourable the Governor in Council. But, since 
it is our serious conviction that the now sending such a letter to 
the Judges of this Court, containing matter of 'so extraordinary a 
nature, "and couched in language no less e.xtraordinary, is an act 
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both highly unconstilaitional and critninal, we have thought it 
right to impound it in the hands of the clerk of the Crown/in order 
to ground ult^or proceedings upon if any such should be ne- 
cessary. • ' I 

* I shall not make any comment on the present occasion, upon the 
discretion, magnanimity, or'fhc sense of decency, oftho.'^e who ven- 
tured to address such a letter to us. But there is one feature, 
which pervades the whole, as far as it is iirtelligible, which has 
created in my mind the most unfeigned astonishment. It is the 
supposition, that our sacred obligation to distribute justice^c^ord- 
ing to our consciences, Uf which we are boiinfi by oath, lias been 
deemed capable of being bent to the maxims of state policy. A 
diplomatic, temporising judge, has, in all ages, been the object of 
the reprobation of mankind ; nor, when he exists, can there be a 
greater curse upon the conimunit\. We are bound by the oaths 
we take in entering upon our offiic, to set aside all considerations 
of expediency and policy, and rigidly and uprightly to decide ac- 
cording to that rule whicli we know to be the right one j and the 
rigid adherence to such well -know if general rules, which, as long 
as they are so observed, may be called laws, is the only way in 
which my unsophisticated understanding can satisfy my conscience 
that I am keeping >he sacred duty of my office. Then, what kind 
of law would tha{ be which would bend on all otcasion^*' to what 
the writers of this letter call state policy, the circmnstaiu I>y the 
by, of W'hich, in the present instance, they studiou^^Iy conceal ? And 
what name should we de^e^ve in tlie eyes of the public and man- 
kind, if we should admit the principle, that. whcne\er these gcii^ 
men shall presume to state to us the existence of a slate necCbsity, 
whether they put us in the possession of the grounds of it or not, 
the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, stationed in this rresidcncy 
to keep a watchful eye over their proceedings, should succumb and 
forfeit the only things for which life, iiKa public point of vi^w, is 
valuable, their hard-earned reputation, and their dearly-prized 
honour, and violate the most sacred obligation they owe to God, 
the King, and themselves. I'bere is only one mode in whit'b these 
gentlemen can relieve us from the^c Serious coiiseijucnces, and that 
C8 by the intervention of Parliament. If they will di<ch.jrge us by 
legitimate means from any ]) irt of our invidious duties, they shall 
have our best thanks for so doing. 

itj should not make'any further obser\ atioiis on this letter, if it 
were not that, in collisions of this nature, it is not for us to jicrmit 
any opportunity to jiass over of explaining, in as jmpular and in- 
telligible a manner as we can, the technical process of the Court, 
especially when from misinformation, if not from total ignorance, 
there is a misfehievous tendency without to create unuccossary 
alarm. 

'The letter which has been read to-day refers to two cases. 
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The one relating t& Moro Ragonath is still pending, and it remains 
to be sten how the ill-advised menaces of this letter are to be 
^'arricd into effect. I consider it a case of no public importance nor 
of an^' political coflseijuence,^ (as every well-informed lawyer might 
readily discover,) any further than the contumacy of the person to 
whom the writ is directed, and the ill-judged impetuosity of his ob- 
serving, may make it of importance. There are no circumstances 
* of state policy affecting it ; and nothing but erroneous notions in- 
stilled into the mind of a S'ative by those who ought to act a better 
parr, could induce him to think the Court’s verdict in the least de- 
grocMiiconvenient. ^ I have said on another question that it is my 
o])inion, that, even if our power of issuing the writ should hoof the 
most extensive nature, there would be few calls for its exercise, and, 
when the proper occasion arises, 1 shall explain fiilly the ground of 
that opinion. 

' The other case of llappoo Gunness is much more important : 
bcemsc the course which the Government intimate that by their 
auihority Uieir oflicers are to pursue, (an authority which, being 
clearly illegal, they are by la\^ bound to disregard,) overturns the 
long-esiablislied j)ractice of all the Courts in India, and strikes at 
the root of all right and justice. The short facts in Bappoo Gun- 
ne‘<?'s case are, that, on the 10th of September last, the Court was 
niov'ccl for a writ of habeas corpus in his fav\ur, directed to the 
j'lilur of Tannah, upon an affidavit that the warrant of commitment 
had been denied him j and, that being at all times sufficient cause, 
the Court awaided the writ returnable on the 19th inst, at ten 
'clock. On the S^d, Mr. Morley moved for a return ; but, the body 
not being ready, the Court would not permit the return to be read, 
but issued an attacbmenP, and directed it to be in the office till the 
26*th. On that day, on the motion of the Advocate-General, the at- 
tachment was set aside, with costs 3 and, the body being in Court, 
theAreturn w^as read. 5^ 

‘ This return the Court considered insufficient, inasmuch as it 
neither contained any a\ierment that the Adawlut Court of the 
Zillah of the Northern Concaw was a Court* of competent jurisdic- 
tion to try the offence stated* in the w arrant of commitment, nor did 
it show that it was empowered to pass the sentence therein set 
forth. This is clear law, not only according to the case of Rex v. 
Lindis I, (East, 30G,) but also numerous precedents at this anc^the 
other Presidencies. The law being a serious^one, and the Court being 
anxious to support the return, gave time to amend, till the 30th. 
On the 30th, the Advocatc-Gcneral intimated that no amendment 
had been made; and, although he did not wislr to bind his honouraWd 
employers by his declarations, he intimated that it was their inten- 
tion not to permit the authority of their Courts Jo be questioned, 
an intimation sufficiently indecent and disrespectful, coming most 
undoubtedly from the Government, but which dwindles into insig- 
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nificance compared with the outrage of this day. In consequence 
of the return being insufficient^ the prisoner was discharged. And^ 
if a hundred cases were to come before tlie Court under the same, 
circumsyiiicesi^ 1 should feel no comput ction in deciding in the same 
way ) but a heavy W'eight of responsibility rests upon those who, 
under the pretext of civil government and state policy, are only 
anxious to extinguish the King’s authority in this Presidency, and 
to screen their servants from the only authority which lias yet beeh 
found elfectual to check the tendency wliiclf power, without re- 
sponsibility, has alwa\ s towards oppression and misrule. 

*^In this case the w’arrgnt of commitment w^s most unnecessarily 
denied the prisoner : h,'id that warrant of commitment been pro- 
duced, no Judge of this Court w'ould ha\e considered it consistent 
vrith his duty to the public to have produced this writ, and every thing 
might haver been intended in support of it. M'hetlicr the warrant 
was vexatiously withheld or not, 1 cannot say ; but assured 1 am 
that under any circumstances it is an unwise course to iiursue, for 
the return is a very ditferent thing in such cases : it is clearly within 
our jurisdiction to entertain an action for a false sentence, it is of 
the utmost importance to state tlie averments truly. I'rom what 
cause the Government presumed to direct its officer to insult the 
Court by disobeying its injunctions, and spurning its coiiro;'-}, I can- 
not say. If it b/ from the impossibility of setting aside the au- 
thority of these Courts, I can only say, that that evil ought with 
all expedition to be remedied by Parliament j but, since no attempt 
Las beta made to comply \^ith the law, that difficulty cannot be 
presumed, nor does it accord with my opinion j and we are driven to 
the painful necessity of concluding that this conduct was but the 
commencement of the grossly impropertcoiiduct which their letter 
consummated. • 

^ With regard to this Court at Tannah, let me say a few words. 
The conduct of the Government compel me to this line of conduct. 

* Read the Notes of the case against James Williams, evidence of 
Mr. Baillie. «: 

So that from the Evidence of Mr, Baillie, who has arrived at that 
ranli in the service that he is the next candidate for a seat in the 
‘ judder Adawlut, given with a simplicity scarcely less remarkable 
than his carelessness of public opinion, we learn that Mr. M’illiams, 
{in the commission of the peace,) after falsely imprisoning the 
^;dntifiF, sends him with a letter to the Judge at I'annah, stating that 
the plaintiff laboured under great suspicion, and requesting he may 
be imprisoned till a case can be made out against him. Mr. Baillie, 
without seeing the plaintiff, (even so far as to know him again,) 
vpon receipt of this letter, desired by word of mouth thfe Nazer to 
confine the man in jail. A few days after, another letter comes 
from Mr. Williams, stating that the deficiency in the Collector’s 
trea&^jry had been paid by another person implicated, gnd reciuesting 
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his discharge : in this letter he states he does not wish to injure the 
*j)laintiff • but had he any desire to make him reparation for a 
groundless imprisonment ? ^And in conclusion he requests Mr. 
Eaillie to return liim his first epistle, and Mr. Baillie suites with 
candour and fairness enough, that they each destroyed every vestige 
of documentary evidence relating to the subject. Time will not 
^ allow me to point out the monstrous enormity of this case, and I 
leave it, therefore, trj the judgment of the public. 

" 'J'he next case was an applicant before this Court for an Hab. 
Corf^. 5 and it was granted returnable before me in chambers. This 
was also granted fdr want of a warrant of commitment. In this 
case, the body was not ready on the day of the returti, and I issued 
an attachment : that being rennn^ed, it appeared by the return of^the 
jailor that ^hc prisoner had been committed by word of mouth, and, 
iKj cause of detention being shown, I discharged the prisoner. But 
ill ease ^Ir. Ad\ ocatc-General proposed reading two affidavits 
by ]Mr. Baillie, and ^Nlr. Sirnsoii the Collector, after the prisoner was 
roueerned in me^ne process in a civil action for* a debt and was 
coiiuiiitted \erbally, so that a f>oor Native, whose confinement was 
of no importance except to his creditors, might have lingered in 
jail v,it]joui the power of procuring bail, or of escaping, except by 
tile intervention of this Court. ^ 

' J joa\ c these facts before the public. It is in^hc case of a Court, 
whose proceedings have been so habitually irregular, and carelessly 
op]>ressi\e, that Sir John Malcolm and the other members of Go- 
vernment came forward by menaces which imply nothing but vio- 
lence, to ^uspend the well-known and w^ell-established jurisdiction of 
this Court ; 1 have but r^ne course to pursue^ private ease and com- 
fort has never been of any qmsideration with me; but, as in the 
moral conduct of public men it may be laid down as a golden 
rulj that nothing can be given in exchange for an honourable re- 
putation, the public shaliXlw ays find me at my post ; and, although 
I cannot agree with those vffiose strongest ones consist in physical 
force, I will resist with iilie utmost of my abilities any attempt to 
dictate to my conscience, or to control my public functions.’ 

Sir John Gkant then addressed the Court as follows ; 

' I have beard this letter read with equal attention, surprise, ^nd 
regret. I would willingly abstain from making any remarks on it, 
and I will abstain from making many which forcibly suggest them- 
selves. Considering, howevei , w^ho the persons are that wi^ it, 
w ho wc are that are addressed, and what the matter is which it con- 
cerns, 1 am not sure that 1 perform my public duty by the 
iience 1 shall observ c, and I am quite sure that I should not per- 
form it, if I W'Cre to iicrmit that letter to pass without comment. 

^ It is a document of a singular nature. It is a missive letter 
signed by Ihe Governor and the gentlemen who are members of 
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the Council. How we can receive a letter missive, I know 
But no communication made to us relative to the discharge of our 
judicial duty, can be considered by us as any other than a pubj,ic 
commiyiicatfjn. The gentlemen wl o sign that letter seem not to 
have a very clear conception of the nature of the judicial oflice j but 
it must be presumed that at least they kn'ow this. 

' The style of the letter is not very clear, and the meaning is at- 
tempted, not very skilfully, to be WTapt up, I suppose for the pur- 
pose of softening it, in many words. But, stripjied of such of these 
as are immaterial, the proposal made to us, the King's Judges, in 
the first part of the letter, is this, that, notv’ithstanding our strict 
obligations te fulfil every part of our high and sacred duty Si< British 
Judges, we will, on this extraordinary occasion, deem ourselves at 
fiberty to abstain from any acts, how^ever legal we may deem them, 
which, under the measures the gentlemen who sign the letter have 
felt themselves compelled to take, must ha\ c the effect of producing 
open collision between their authority and ours ; that is, that, not- 
withstanding the obligation of our oaths, w^e w’ill consent to refuse to 
administer justice according to wfiat we deem to be law, under the 
threat that, if w^e do not so consent, we must encounter a collision 
with their authority. 

* What feelingy of painful indignation the bare aj)proaching him 
with such a prouo&a), njust excite in the mind of every honourable 
man, I abstain from stating. But this it is necessary that 1 shcmld 
state, in order to preserve the confidence in the King's Judges of 
those w'ho have occasion to resort to their tribunal, that the gentle- 
men who sign this letter labour under a great mistake, if they be- 
lieve that there exi^^ts, with the exception of a very short, calami- 
tous, and disgraceful ]jeriod of our history — that there ever did exist 
a British Judge to wht^m such a proposal could be addressed with 
the least chance of success. 

^ In another paragraph of the letter ♦fiey even venture to niention, 
by name, two cases, one still depending before us, instituted on the 
part of individuals, who thought themselves aggrieved, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a Vestitution of their private rights, those rights 
being no other than their personal liberty, of which it was stated 
jthey were unlawfully deprived, and in one of which cases it appeared 
to us, for any thing which was alleged by the defendant who con- 
fined him, though ample time was given him by a large exercise of 
€^>ir discretion, to coKCCt what seemed an ignorant return, that the 
person was unlawfully confined, and he w^as accordingly set at 
liberty. And in the other of which cases, we have decidf^d that no 
'•justification of the confinement has been shown, though, from the 
course we have adopted, an opportunity still exists of sliowiug it, if 
it can be done* 

' III this last-mentioned case, the writers of the letter say, that 
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thiy directed that no further proceedings be admitted, though 
how they are to i)reveiit private persons from taking such legal pro-* 

6 feeding'^ a* they may be advised, or what pf>wor exists in any part 
ol^the King’s dmiiiri^ons to stou any legal proceedings ^vhicli any of 
his .Majesty ^ subjects may choose to institute in any Court com- 
petent jiuisdiction, or in. any Court nut of competent jurisdiction, 
except by means of other legal proceedings in a Court which has 
jurisdiction to control such incoin])etent Court, they have not said, 
nor do they sooi i vciy*\vell to have informed themselves. 

' 'rhoy say that they have also directed that no returns be made 
to any tvTits of habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently 
i-Mied arid dlreclech to any ollicers of the Trovincial Courts, or to 
aii} of their Native subjects not residing on the Island of Bombay. 

‘ Now, they do not seem to know that a writ of habeas corpiit 
ad Bubjinendum^ that is, a writ containing the command (tf the King, 
ill a matter (‘oncerning hit» jirerogative Royal, for bringing a person 
said to be milawfully cordined before the King’s Judges, that they 
may asc;rtain whether he be lawfully contiiied, and .deal with him 
acrorduigly, is not a matter of di&eretion in the King’s Judges to 
grant or to refuse, but is a writ of right due to such as demand it, 
rj dvbiio juhtitup, on •'uHlcient cause shown, and which the King’s 
Judges %re bound by their allegiance and their oaths to issue with- 
out dclaj , and to deliver to the applicant. \ 

* N(‘I(he’‘ i- the process that nuiy follow' on such writ, in order to 
f->;ce o!;ediencc to it, a matter of discrimination in the Court, to 
direct or rtiu'^o the iss-uing c)f it, if the WTit be rightly granted, but 
it is the riglit of a subject to obtain the issuing of such process 5 and to 
refuse it, is refuse to administer justice, and is denegaiio justiti<B, 

‘ And by what means they propose to prevent persons, whom I 
take to be the King’s subjects, and not theirs, from returning writs 
of habeas rurpus, it’ any shall be directed to them, or to iiidena- 
nify tfiem if they do not, have likewise omitted to declare. 
Aleaiiwhilc, it is the duty of this Court to declare that lawful power 
of this sort they possess noi^. 

' They talk in one part of tjieir letter of protests and appeals, 
protests we have no means of making, nor any reason to make, nor 
any person to whom to make them, but the Almighty Fountain of* 
all justice. And for ajjpeals, these are the rights of those suitors 
who think themselves aggrieved by our decisions. 

' Tliey say that they are sensible of the responsibility they ineSr. 
This is for Ihem to judge of, aud not me. But I may say that I 
doubt exceedingly whether they are sensible of the entire responsi-;^ 
bility they may iucur. And this, at least, it is right for me to sajr, 
that, wdiatcver responsibility they may choose to incur in their owm 
persons, they cannot shelter others whom they may employ or con- 
trol from the responsibility such persons shall incur, if they are con- 
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ceriicd in any offer of resistance to the K»ng‘s writs issued by the' 
orders of this Court. A responsibility criminal as w^ell as civil, ahd 
which, in case of any loss of life occasioned by kSUcIi resistance, will 
infer the guilt of murder on all those who shall have been aiding 
and as^stin^ in it, or who shall ^save direeted, counselled, fir 
advised it.’ * 

The clerk of the Crown was ordered by the Court to write tf' 
the Chief Secretary to the Government, informing him that the 
letter had been received, and that the J udges^ could take no notice 
thereof.’ 


Free ^xtercourse retweex Englaxu axd India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Brighton, btk Felaaiury, 1S29. 

Sir, — Conceiving that the testimony of every public man, parti- 
cularly of so amiable and talented an individual a*- thejirbscnt Chief 
Justice in Calcutta, (Sir Charles Grey,) may add weight to the opi- 
nion of Bishop Hcber and many other eminent men who have spoken 
and written in favour of a freer intercourse than at present exists 
between this country and India, I take the liberty of annexing an 
extract from tha/ learned gentleman’s Charge to a Spccnil jury 
lately upon an ifiteresting trial at C alcutta : 

^ We all hope, more or less, one day for a freer intercourse be- 
tween this country and England/ 

IVo one more than myself (holding the higli o])inion which I 
do of Sir Charles Grey} would wish to, sec his opinion, valuable as 
I conceive it, kept free from be^ng perverted j but, thinlving that 
an allusion to it may prove of service to the high interests which 
will soon come before Farliament, I would merely seek attention to 
the subject, convinced that the paragra^jti is wisely worded, akd that 
every honest man who may give the matter a thought, wall make 
a right use of it. I am. Sir, your mo^c obedient servant, 

^ ^ F. R. 


Note. 

The foregoing selections from the Bombay papers are of such length 
aK:^ importance as to exclude many articles of subordinate interest from 
the other Indian pa^jcrs in our possession. We hope, however, to include 
many of these in our next. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY Ain»Ol\TMEXTS, PROMf)TIO\S, AND ' 

• CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[JL Roinbay-jpl. ]\Iadru& — and C. Calc^itta,] 

Ahms'i i?oy., A., 2d Lieut., Artill., posted to 4lh comp. 5tli batt — C.^JuJy 24. 
Alcock, C, iL ]*., Lieut.. Engineers, appointed to lio diity with Sappers and 
Miners. — C. July 25. 

Andersem, G. \V., Esq., to be Puisne Judge, of Sudder Dcwannec. — B. Oct, G. 

s, C., Mr., to be First As&ist. to the Collector and Magistrate of Kaira. 
— IL Oct. C. • 

Baker, W. E., Cadet, adin. to Euirineers. — C. Aug. 7. 

Jioileau, J. T., Lieut., Engin., rcui.froin 10tl>,orAgra div., to Kemaoon district. 

^ — C. Aug. 8. ‘y . . 

iieatsoii, K. M',, Lieut., to hare cliarire of 2d hatt. Native Invpjids, at Chimar. 
— C July L"). 

liujnet, II. L., r.i.MJt., to act as Quar.-Mast. and Interp. to 54th N. L, v, Lcs-r* 
uniuth. — C. July 21. 

EroitdliursT, J., Capt., \niU., rein, from 2(1 comp. 4th batt. to 1st comp. 5th batt. 
— C. .luly 24. 

Brind, J,, 'id Licuit., Ai tilleiv, removed Yroin 4th comp. 4th batt. to 2d comp. 
:\d. b.iir.— C. July 24. ' 

Burnett, l\ C., 2d Lieut., posted to 4th comp. 4th hatt. Artill.' — C. July 24, 
Broom-', ,A., 2d Lieut., Artill. posted dd comp. 4th b;itt. — C. July 24. 

.Browne, A T., 2(1 Lieut., Artill,, po-ded to 2d comp, ofh batt. — C. July 24, 

Bell, J. D. 2d !.<ieul,, Artill,, ]>oste'! to 4tli comp. 5th batt. — C. July 24. 

Buber, .i., \.^'>ist.-Surg., app. to Hill Ranger.s, v. Gilmore. — C. July 24. 

Btii'wo!*, fl, M., Ens., to do duty with .lilth N. 1. — C, JuW2G. 

Beatv II., Lieut., ()2d N. L, returned to duty. — C. July^ 

Bue*' r... >(3jjior2d Lieut., Artill., to b(* 1st. Lieut., v. Taylu^, dec. — M. Aug. 2(>. 
J5a\. .\li , Secretary, to perform the duties of Secretary to Governor, in Military 
Dei art., in absosice of tlie Chief Secretary. — H. Aug. 21. 

BellaM>, E. H,, Lieut. -Col., of Engin. permitted to res. app. of Commissary. -Gen., 
and I'dlowed furl, to Eur. for health. — Aug. 2(j. 

Bell, J. 11., Lieut., lltli N. I., perm, to resign. — B. Sejd. 1. 

Brown, F. fl., Lieut., 2dd reg^, to act as Adj. in absence of Lieut. French, on 
sick certiiicate. — B. Oct. 2. 

Bailie, E, H., E>.i,, to be Puisne Jiidg^ of Sudder Dew.innee. — B. Oct. ft. 

Bell, Alexander, Emj., lobe Olkciatiiig Judge and Criminal Judge of the Northern 
CoiHMU. — 1). < h't. 0. 

Biair ,^(i. M., Mr., to he First to the Collec. and Magistrate of Poona. 

— B. Oct. H. 

Cullen, M Sen Major, Artifiey, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, v. Cleveland retired. 

— M. Aug. 2b. ^ . 

Cuinmiiig, j. P., Lieul., 2d Eur. Iii^,’to act as Quar.-Mast. — B. Aug. 14. 

Curtis, C. J., Ens.. iSth \. 1., to be Lieut., v. Pickfoid, de,c. — B. Aug. 14. 

Cogan, R., Lieut., .Marine,) to be .Assistant Superiritcndaiit, v, Harris, promoted* 
— B. Oct. 2. • 

Chambers, 11. G., Mr., to be Second Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Surat, and Actimr First .Assist, to do. — B. Oct. 9. ^ 

Chambers, R. C., Mr., to be Acting Second Assist, to the Collector and Magi^ate 
of Surat. — B. Ocl.G. 

Clianner, G. (L, Cadet, Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. Aug. 1. 

Cooper, G. L., Cadet, Artillery, prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. Aug. 7. 

Collinson, W. C. P., Cadet, Ink, prom, to Ens, — C. Aug. 7. 

Clarke, J., Cadet of Inf., ])rom to Ens. — C. Aug. 16*. 

Carter, EL, Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ens. — C. Aug. ^ 

Clement, F. W., Lieut., Engineers, appointed to do duty with Sappers and Miners 
— C. July 25. 
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Cart.'. W. K., Assist.-Surir., to do duty with tidd fji— C, July 26. 

Co'ik, C., Lieut., 2ist N. 1., returned* to duly. — C. .hily 26. 

Dickson, Snrjr. Supcrintoudnnt, app. 3d Member of Med. Board.— C. Aug. 1. 
Dickson, R. L., Maj., apj>. to charge of 3d N. 1. — C. July 10. ^ 

Davidson, A\'. Cadet of luf., prom, to Rns. — C. Aug. 16. |r 

Denniss, G., Capt., ArtilJ., rem. from iS comp, nth* batt. to 2d comp, -Uh 
batt— C, July 21. 

Dcas, A. F. C., Eiis., to do duty with 16th N. 1. — C. • July 26. 

Dyce, J. M., Senior Cornet, 1st Light Cav., to be Lieut., v. Clilford, cashiered. 
— M. Aug. 28, 

Dalzell, A. A., Capt., (the Hon.) 48th Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to Major- Gen,** 
Earl of t:\rnwatli. — C. Aug. 7. ‘ 

Davidson, R., .\ssi&t.-Siirg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — 11. Oct, 

Erskinc, James, Mr., to be first Assist, to the IVesident at Baroda. — B. G?t. Ik 
Field, C., Lieut., Jlh N. i., to l>c Capt. by hrev. — C. Aug*. 1. 

Ferris, J. H., Cadet, Jnf., jirom. to Ens. — C. Aug. 7. 

Prarer, Hugh, Cadet, admitted to Ens. — C. Aug 16. 

Fraser, H., Mr., Lngiii., prom, to Lst Lieut. — C. Aug. Hi. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C., 2d Lieut., rem. from 4tli comp. jtU hatt. to 2d comp. 2d 
batt. — C. July 21. 

Fagan, C. G., Cornet of Cav., to do dnty«i*itli 6th Lt. Car. — ( . July 26. 

Foord, H. S., 1st Lieut., Artill. to he Capt., v. Faske, prom.— M. Aug. 26. 
Frederick, E., Lieut,- Col., 2r)tU N. L, to be Comlni^bary-Gener:ll v. Bellasia. 
— B. Aug. 28, 

Fenwick, F., Cadet, Inf., l-rom. to Ens.— B Aug. 28. 

Griffin, J. P., Capt,, luv. Estab., rein, to Isi bait. N Inv.iU<ls. — C. July Ih. 
Gutlirie, C. S., Cadet, admitted to Eiwigiu — C. Aug. 16. 

Gurnell, R. M., Cadet (/ Inf., promoted to Ensign, — C. Aug. 16, 

Grierson, W., Mr., ad/iitted Alssist.-Surg. — C. Aitg. Iti. 

Gray, J. C. C., Lientf^ 2ist N. 1., to be Capt. of a Comp. v. Guise, deceased, 
-“C, Aug. lb, 

Gilmore, \.ssist.-Siirg., rem. from Hill Rangers to Civ. Staliou of Nuddeah. 
—C. July 24. 

Goldncy, P., Lieut., to art as Adj. to 4tb N. J. v. Macdonald. — C. July 25. 

Gess, J., Assist. -Siirg., to Jo duty with 45th N, L — C. July 26. 

Gottreux. F., Sen, Bus., ist N. 1., to be Lieut, v, Hodfre, prom. — .VI. Aug, 26, 

Gibb, J. R., Assist.- Slug., (M. D.) returned to duty. — M. Aug. 29. 

Glass, H. IL, Esq., to be Register of Suddfr j^ewannee. — B. Oct. 6, 

Hampton, W. P., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. Aug. 7. 

Hadden, D. Cadet, of liif., prom, to Ens. — C. Aug. 16. 

Hennessy, J., Cadet of Jnf., prom, to Ens. — C- ,^.ug. 16. ^ 

Huisb, A., 2d Lieut. ArtilL, posted to 3d comp. .5111 batt — C. July 24. 

Hare, S. 11., Lient. of Engin., to do duty with l^ppers and Miners. — C. July 25, 
Hill, R., Ens., to do duty ^dth 2d N. 1. — C. July 26. 

Hopper, A. Q., Ens., to do duly with 57th !<. I. — C, July 24. 

Henchman, 11., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I. — C. July 26. 

T. B., Attsist.-Surg., to do duty with 6ihl N. 1. — C. July 26. 

Hunter, R. R., 1st Lieut., Artill., to take rank in succession to Cullen, prom. 

— M. Aug. 26. 

» Ho4ge, P. P., Sen. Lieut., 1st N. L, to be Capt. v. Smith prom. — M. Aug. 26. 

E. W., Lieut., (Mfcrine,) lobe Agent for procuring timber from Malabar 
and Canara v. Graham. — B. Uct. 2. 

Jaac, E. E., Lieut., 63d N. I., to he Capt. by brevet. — C. Aug. L 

ironside, E., Esq., to he Senior Piii.snc Judge of Sudder Dewanncc. — B. Oct. 6. 

Jacob, W., Assist.-Surg., appointed to do duty witli 29th N. J. at Barrackpore. 

— C. July 20. ^ 

Johnson, J., Capt?, 1st orig. IIor.se Artill., to officiate as Supcrintcndant of Horse 
Artill. Depot, and Riding Estab. at Duin Dum v. Geddes. — C. July 24. 

Jones, J., Ens., to do duty with 46th N. 1. — C. July 26. 

Kennedy, J, D., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens. — C. Aug. 16. * 
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Knipc, W. B., Ens., 17th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Curry, deceased.— B. AuJ*. 14. 
Kentish, J., Esq., to resume his situation of Judge and Criminal Judge at Surat. 
Oct. 6. 

Laing, J. W., Mr., to be Collector of Customs and J'own Duties at Agra. 

— c. Aug. 7. • y • • 

Ltowrie, J., Capt., Madras N. I., on furlough to Europe. — B. Aug. 29. 

Logic, A. W. J., Lieut., 11th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Bell, resigned. — B. Sept. 1. 
Lumsden, W. J., Esq., to be Third Judge of the Court of Appeal at Surat. 
— B. Oct. 6. 

Langford, J. W., Mr., to be First Assistant to the Political Agent in Kattywar. 
— B. Oct. 9. * 

Macnab, J. M., Mr., to be Principal Collector of Customs and Town Duties at 
Mirzapoor, in Province of Benares. — C. Aug. 7. 

IVfoslcy, W. B., C?4et of Cavalry, prom, to Cornet. — C. Aug. 1. 

Macdonald, A., Lieut., G2d N. I., permitted to resign. — C« Aug. 7. 

Macdonald, N., Cornet, 9th Light Cavalry^ to be Lieut., v. Bishop, deceased* 
— C. Aug. 8. » 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surgeon, to officiate as Surgeon to thg Governor-General. 
— C. Aug. 8 

Milford, VV. V., Cadet of Cavalry, promoted to Cornet. — C. Aug. 8. 

Millar, J., Ensign, posted to 7th X?l., at Berhampore. — C. July 17. 

M’orpy, A., Assist. -Surgeon, app. to Medical Charge ofjith N. I. — C. July 21. 
Miles, F. A., 1st Lieut, ArtUlery, rem. from 2d to 1st company, .3d battalion, 
— C. J uly 24. ^ ^ 

Motlock, J. F., Ensign, to do ^.ufy with 24th N. I^C. July 2G, 

Morris. A. B., En.s?gri, to do duty wulh 4Gth N. I. — C. July 26. 

Meldrum, R , Capt., 9lh N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — B. Aug. 14. 
Morcsbv, R., Lieut., (Marine,) to be Surveyor the Concan, v. Cogan. 

— B/Oct. 9. Y 

Mills, R., Mr., to he Collector and M.igis. of Broachi'and Acting Collector and 
Magis. of Kaira, — B. Oct. 6. 

Malet, A., Mr., to be Second .Assist, to the Resident at Baroda, and Acting First 
Assist, to the Resident at Baroda. — Oct. 9. 

Nicholetts, A. G., Ensign, to do duty with 28th N. I. — C. July 26. 

Owen, T., Surgeon, Third Member of Medical Board, on furlough to Masuli- 
patain. — M. Aug. 29. 

Patou, J., Lieut., .^8th N, T., to be Capt. of a Company, v. Sargent, deceased. 
— C. Aug 1. • 

Perrpau, C. J. H., Ensign, 58th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Patou, prom. — C. Aug. 1. 
Palon, J. W., Lieut., .37th N. I., to be Capt. by brevet. — C. Aug. 1. 
Pfcklington, W. \ , Cadet^f InJ*. prom, to Ensign. — C. Aug. 7. 

Paske, 'i\ T., Senior Capt., ^milL, to be Major, v. Cullen, prom. — M. Aug. 26. 
Pyne, J., Mr., to be .Acting Collector and Magis. of Poonah. — B. Oct. 6. 

Pitt, G. 1-1., Mr., to be Tliirtf Assist, to the Collector and Magis. in Candeish. 

— B. Oct. 10. » • 

Rogers, F., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — C. Aug. 7. 

Rainsford, F., Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ensign. — C. Aug. 16. 

Ross, W. H., Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ensign. — C. Aug. 16. 

Roberts, H. B. C., Cornet, 2d Light Cavalry, on furl, to Europe. — B. Aug, 26. 
Romer, J., Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Sadder Dewwnee and Sudder Foiii]- 
dary Adawlut. — Oct. S. « ^ 

Sawyers, J., Surgeon, to be Siiperinten. Surgeon, v. Dick, prom. — C. Aug. 1 . 
Shardon, C. R., Majoi, ajip. to charge of 5th N. 1. — C. July 10. 

Showers, St. G. D., to act as Adjutant to left wing, 4th Extra N, L, r. Wryht. 
— C. Aug. 1. 

Simpson, T., Ensign, posted to 6th Extra N. I., at Mullyc.— C. July 17. 

Smith, S., Major of Cavalry, to be Lieut.-Col., v. nii^son, dec.— C. Aug. 16. 
Smvth, G. C., Lieut., 3d Light Cavalry, to be Capt. of a Troop, v. Ward, prom. 
— C. Aug. 1C. 

Spottiiwoode, II., Ensign, 21st N. I., to bt Lieut., v. Gray, prom.— C. Aug. 16. 
Oriental if e raid, Pol, 20. 2 Q 
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Spe^s, T., Assist-Surffcon, directed to resume charge df duties as Assist.-Garr.- 
SU-geon of Fort William. — C. Ajjg. 16. 

Sissmore, T. H., Second Lieut. Artillery, rem. from 4th comp. 4th batt., to 2d 
comp. 4th batt. — C. July 24. * 

Seppines, A. W.,< Second Lieut. ArtiUe»‘y, posted to 2d comp. 5th batl. 

* July ‘24. y * 

Savary, W. T., Lieut., 46th N. 1., Returned to duty. — C. July 26. ' 

Smith, H., Senior Capt., 17th N. 1 , to he Major, v. Kwing, dec. — ^M. Aug. 26. 

Sutherland, J., Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit at 
Surat. — B. Oct. 6. 

Sims, C., Esq., to l)e Register to the Court of Appeal and Circuit at Surat, 
— B. Oct. 9. • 

Sutherland, J., Mr., to be Agent to the Governor at Surat. — B. Oct. 6. 

Turnbull, R. K., Lieut., 24th N. I., to act as Adjutant in absence of — Singer, 
— C. July 10. • # * 

Troyer, A., Capt., II. M.’s Service, to be an Aide-de-Camp on Govern ^General** 
Staff. — C. Aug. 16. 

Taytor, James, Esq., to be Second Judge of the Court of Appeal at Surat. 
— B. Oct. 6. . 

Underwood, John, Cantonment Surgeon, on furl, for health. — M. Aug. 29. 

Voules, H. Cornet, 3d Licht Cavalry, to be Lieut., v. Smyth. — C. Aug. 16. 

Vincent, O., Ensign, to do duty with 6{)th N. I. — C. July 26. 

Vardon, S., Senior Second Lieut, of Engin., to be First Lieut. — M. Ajig. 29. 

Wiiitle, E., Lieut., 3cl Extra X. 1., to act as — C. July 10. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut. and^Adjut., to act as, Inter, and Quar.-Mast. to 44th N. L,j! 
V. Wemyss. — C. July 1.5. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut., to act as Interp. to 9th N. I., v. Beclcctt. — C. Auff. 1. 

Ward, A., Capt., 3d Light Cavalr}', to be Major, v. Smiih, prom. — C. Aug. 16. 

Whinfield, C. R., First /..iout., Artillery, rem. from 3d coin]», ist batt,, to 2d 
comp. 3d halt. — C.^Aily 21. 

Waller, R., Second Lieut , Artillery, rem. from 2d comp. 5ih batt., to 3d comp. 
2d batt. — C. July 21. 

Whistler, G. H., Ensign, to do duty with 13th XL 1 — (\ July 26. 

Walter, E., Lieut., 3d Light Cavalry, to be Adjutant, v. Johnstone, deceased. 
— B. Aug. 26. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to be Collector and Magistrate of Amhednuggiir, and 
Acting Collector and Magistrate of Broach. — l>ct 6. 

Young, G., Capt., 2d E.xtra X'. 1., to have charge of office of Judge Advoc.-Gen. 
to Presid. Division. — C. Aug. 8. *' 

Young, W. O., Second Lieut., Artillery, rem. from 1st comp. 3th batt., to 1st 
comp. 1st batt. — C. July 24. 

BIRTHS. * 

Alexander, th** lady of Lie/^t., of a daughter, at K^ecmuch, Aug. 19. 

Alsop, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, Madras, Sept. 7. 

Arathoon, the' lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Sej>t. 1.5. 

Beeby, the lady of W. T., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 15. 

Boyd, the lady of James, Esq., Assist.-Surg., Pioneer batt., of a son, at Nim- 
bolee, Oct. 10. % 

Betts, the lady of A., Esq., of a daughter, at Berhampore, July 28. 

Bold, the lady of A. M., Bliq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Penang, July 29. 

Brightman, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Cliowringhec, Sept. 6. 

Bushby, the lady of G, A., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Calcutta, Aug. 4. 

•Chalmers, the lady of Alex., Esq., (M. D.) of a daughter, at Lucknow, Aug. 4. 

Clarke, the lady of Longueville, Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aiig. 7. 

Clarke, the lady of J., Stanley, Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a. son, at Calcutta, Ang. 9. 

Cowles, the lady o'’ Ca^. C., (H. N.) 18th X*. I., of a son, at Mhow, Aug. 9. 

Corsellis, the lady of Capt., fH. N.) 18th XL I., of a son, at Mhow, Aug. 2. 

Cooke, the lady of Major, 38th N. I., of a son, at Masulipalam, Aug, 11. 
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^ClciiUon, the lady of Lijut.. of a daughter, at Colaba, Sept. 30. 

Crist, the lady of the Rev. Edmund, of a son, at St. Thom^i, Aug, 4. 

Debude, the lady of Capt., of Engin., of a daughter, at Allygiirh, July 25. 
Dawson, ^le lady of Capt., 89th rcg., of a son, at Madras, Sept. 25. 

Elliot, the lady of G. L., Esq., of a daughter, at Rutnagurec, Aug. 21. 

^aucett, the lady of J.,^Esq., of a (laughter, at Bombay, Oct. 7 / 

Fraser,, the lady of Licut.-Col., of A daughtei\|at Ciiddalore, July 18.* 

Farn worth, the lady of J. M., Esq.> of a dauglXer, at Dacca, July 30. . 
Far(piharson, the lady of J. H., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Tannah. 
Francis, the lady of C. B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, Aug. 29. 

Fisher, the lady of Lieut. T., Quart.-Mast.-Gen’s. Dep., of a son, at Sylhet. 
’^ialhed, tlie lady of N. J.^ Esq., Civ.-Sei*v., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 14. 
Hughes, the lady of Ens., 39tli N. 1., of a daughter, at Bangalore, Aug. 12. , 

Hawtayne, the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, of a daughter, at Bombay. 
Harrircloi), the lady of Lieut. W. D., 2d Mad. Cav., of a daughter, at Momina« 
bad, Sept. 5. * 

Johnston, the lady of J. L., E-^q., of a <ion, at Bombay, Aug. i)P 
Jenliin.s, the lady of R. C., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, July 24. 

Lucas, the lady of Lieut., 1st Trooi> f lorse Brisradc, of a daughter, at MalUgatia. 
Loss, the lady of D., Es(| , of a daughter, at C dcutta, July 18. 

Mendougal, the lady of Ur., 1st Horse Brigade, of a daughter, at St. Thomas''^ 
Mount, Sept. 20. 

Morton, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Coimbatore, July 20. 

Morlej, ihe lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, j\iig. 17- 
Orebard, the hidy *’f (hipt. J., lot^ur. reg., of a daughter, at Agra, July 26. 
Figoii, the lady of H. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Cutti^^k, Sept. 2. 

Ryan, the lady of Sir K,, of a still-born daughter, at Garden Reach, Aug. 10, 
Russell, t!i( lady of Lieut. -Col., Horse Ariilh, of a daughter, at Poona, Oct, 9. 
Ricks, the ia ly of !)i., 2(i Brig Horse Artilh, ol a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 11, 
Stci I, tlie lady of Cajit, James, Deputy Judge-Adv.-Gen.>of a son, at Dinapore.’ 
Swiu’.'je, the lady of T. B., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, A\b. 22. 

Simsrn, the lady'of James Bruce, Esq., of a daughter, at lannah, Sept. 4. 
Suilieriaiid, the lady of Capt., 13tli N. 1., of a son, at Poonah, Sept. 28. 

.^pry»’, the lady of Lieut. K. S. M., of the 9th Mad, N. I., at Moininabad, of a 
d.aughter, Siqit. 5. 

Si:ott, the lady of Capt. J., at Colabah, Aug. 19. 

Smith, the lady of Major S., 3d Cav., of a son, at Keitah, July 3. 

Urquhart, the lady of Lieut, rypd Adj. G., 65th V. N. L, of a son, at Barrack- 
pore, Aug. 17. 

Vilre, the lady of M. de. Esq., of a daughter, at Mazagon, Oct. 1. 

Williamson, the lady of Lieut A. A.y 25th reg., of a son, atNauthpore, Aug. 3. 
Wheatley, the lady of Lieut, a^d Adi. A., 5th Lt. Cav., of a son, at Neemuch, 

MARRIAGES. 


Cooper, Leonard, Esq., Solicito#, Madras, to Miss Maria SmirnofT, at Madras. 
Daluiahoy, James, Esq., Assist.-Siyg., to Harriet,»third daughter of the Rer. 

Archibald Lawrie, D-D., Miuisttr of Loudon, Ayrshire, a tAIadras, July 28 
Finch Ciithbert, Esq., (M. D.,'/ Assist-Surg., to Mary Sarah, daughter of th^ 
late Capt. Hamilton, Bombay Marine, at Calcutta, Aug. 19. < 

Latouebe, Capt. to Frances, third daughter of Brig. Maxwell, (C.B.) commaad- 
ing in Bundlecuud, at Keitah, Aug. 4. 

Morse, A., Major, acting <^uar.-Mas.-Gen. of the Army, to Julia Elmira, daughter^ 
of the late L. Philliji^i^^q., at Mouday, Aug. 11. * ^ 

Mackirinon, C., Esq., Cn".<J*i*-g., to Miss Ann Julius Carr, at Allyghur, July 12, 
Miller, George, Lieut., 25th N. I.," to Miss Catherine Eliza Adams, at Titalyah, 
Aug. 22. ^ 

Macdonald, Charles E., Esq., Afadras Civ. Scry., to AJaria Agnes, second 
daughter of the late Edw. Stevenson, Esq., at Cuddalore, Aug. 2. 

Prior, H., Lieut., 23(1 Light Inf., to S. H. Bower, reflet cf the late Capt. B, 
Bower, at Madras, Aug. 11. 
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Births^ Marriages, and Deaths^ / 

• ^ I 

Preston, J. B., Esq., to Margaret Georgiana, eldest daughter of L. H. Sterlings 
^ Esq., Madras, at Nellore, July 23. 

Robertson, Andrew, Esq., Civ. Serv., to Isabella Flora, daught<r of the late 
Alexander Macleod, Esq., of Dalvey, county of Moray, at Madras, Aug. 4. 
Underwood, \V. E., Esq , Civ. Serv., to Magdalene, youngest daughter of ^»V. 

Thompson, Esq., M. D., W/er'ord, Irelald, at Madras, fJet. 1. # 

Whitfield, Charles Howard, Ueut., 40th Bengal N. 1., to Miss Ann Olivia Duff, 
at Calcutta, Sept. 2. 


DEATHS. 

Alsop, Ann Maria, infant daughter of Thomas, Esq., at Madras, Sept. 18. 

Byrain, A. J., Capt., H. M‘s. 16‘th Lancers, aged 34, .it Meerut, July ^4. 

Burt, George, fifth son of the late Adam, Esq., (M, D.,) Company's Service at 
Calcutta, July 28. 

Bowater, Ann, the wife of Wm., Lieut., Marine, aged 27, at Bombay, Oct. 6. 
Burton, the Rev. R., of Digah, [of the Baptist Mission,; aged 32, at Bankiporcj, 
Sept. 6. 

Birdwood, Wm. Henry Stanley, infant son of Wm., Esq., at Broach, Aug, 10. 
Cornet, Mrs. B,, Esq., relict of the late Venditien, at Madras, Aug. 23. 

Curry, Richard Carthew, Lieut., 17tlt regl. N. 1., at Bhewndy, Aug. 0. 

Crist, the infant son of the Rev. Edmund, at St. Thomd, Aug. 10. 

Dickson, Wm.,«Licut.-Col., commanding 5th Light Cav., at Kurnaul, July 24. 
Davis, Master Horace William, son of W. Davis, Esq., at Calcutta, July 25. 
Erskine, Janies, son df J., Esq., aged 16, at Chandernagore, Aug. 14. 

Forbes, George, Esq., of the firm of Forbes and Co,, aged 28, at Bombay. Aug. 8. 
George, James, Lieut.-Col,, 29tb regiment, July 30. 

Guise, W,, Capt., 21st N. 1,, at Bhurtporc, Aug. 1. 

Hodgson, the lady/f W., Capt., 26th N. I., at Culpee, Aug. 5. 

July 27. r 

Kelly, E., Lieul.-Col., H. M.’s Service, aged 54, at Mullye, Aug. 6. 

Leggatt, G., Capt., 1st Madras N. 1., at Madras, Sept. l6. 

Mitford, G. A., Capt., drowned at Kedgeree, Aug. 18. 

Morton, Ensign, 43d regt. N. i., at Benares. 

Sargent, William, Capt., 58tli Bengal N. 1., at Agra, July 16. 

SJarke, Ensign, 43d N. I., at Benares. 

•f 

In addition to the deaths recorded in the ludi.'in Obituary for the present 
Kumber, wc have to mention that of the Right Rev. Dr. James, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, and Lady West, the wife of t^p/»atc distinguished Cnief iustice at 
Bombay, The former died on board one of the Hon. Company’s ships, in 
which he had embarked from Calcutta, for Penang, with the hope of recovering 
bis health, but did not*Uve to reach his •destination. The latter died at Bombay 
on the 16th of October, within a few w'^ks after her lamented husband. The 
^ circumstances attending her Ladyship’s illness and death, give a character of 
melancholy interest to her premature end. Her devotion to her fondly beloved 
hmsband was so intense, as to absorb all her faculties and feelings : and accord- 
ingly, without for a nifiment considering her owm peril, she attended him with 
tbe most unremitting care, during his illness ; and even after his death, followed 
bis last earthly remains to the grave : in such excess of grief as to be unable to 
shed a tear — the burning agony of sorrow having dried up, as it were, the springs 
and fountains through which the ordinary mourner finds relief. Such a husband 
and such a wife, were^orthy of each other ! What greater eulogy can be bestow- 
ed on tbeir memories ! 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


— 

* ort of Arriyal. 

Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date.' 

1829. 

• 

1 Xy 

W 

• 1828» 

JaiT. 29 

Downs 

Egyptian .7» 

Lilbnrn 

Bombay, , Sept. 12 

Jan. 29 

Dover 

• Mary 

Bamber , . 

Bengal .. Aug. G 

Jan. 30 

Downs 

Ellen 

Bayle 

Bombay. . Aug. 1 9 

Feb. 2 

Liverpool • . 

Jane Haddow. . 

Hamilton .. 

Bengal . . Sept. 12 

Feb. 4 

Plymouth , , 

Asia 

Ager 

Bengal . . Aug. 28 

Feb. 4 

Dow’iis \ * 

Win. Parker .. 

Ellis 

Cape ,, Nov, 5 

Feb. 6 

Downs 

Hooglily 

Reeves 

Mauritius Nov. 1 

Feb. / 

Liverpool . . 

Eagle 

Batty 

Cape Nov. 11 

Fel?. 7 

Cockliavei,). - 

Alcoyne 

irfufr ,, 

Bombay. . Sept. 26 

Feb. 9 

Cowes 

Louisa 

Smith . . 

•Batavia.. Oct. 11 

Feb. 9 

Penzance . . 

Delock 

Duyls 

Batavia . . Oct . 13 

Feb. 9 

Dover 

Morne 

Johnson . . 

Bombay. . l^ept. 9 

Feb. 9 

Dover 

Ed. Coulston . . 

Hamlin 

Mauritius ■ — — ^ 

Feb. 11 

Dartmouth . . 

Mary & Helig. 

Glazener . . 

Batavia . . Oct 13 

Feb, 18 

Falmouth 

Lady Holland.. 

Snell 

Bengal . . Aug. 25 

Feb. 19 

Weymouth . . 

Ellen • .. 

Paterson .. 

Mauritius Oct. 28 

Feb 20 

Dover 

Caroline 

Few'son . . . 

Batavia ■ ■■'- 

Feb, 21 

Holyhead , . 

Pomona 

Pligbat 

Bombay. . Oct. 27 

Feb 21 

Liverpool . . 

Cainpo Bebo . . 

Corner , , 

Mauritius Nov. 27 

Feb. 21 

Cowes , . 

Ida Allcyda .. 

Hunt 

Batavia Oct. 7 

Feb. 21 

Liverpool . . 

Lady Gordon ► , 

Bell 

Bombay. . ■■ ■ — 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN P<WTS. 


i>aio 

Port of Arrival. 

Siiip’sName. 

ConinSmdcr, Port of Depart. 

Anir. 1 ? 

iloiubay 

. . Clyde 

. . Scott 

. . Liverpool 

12 

liombay 

. . Chatham 

• • Bragg 

, , Liverpool 

Auer. 12 

Bombay 

. . Palambam 

.• Nash 

, . Glasgow 

Awe. 14 

Bombay 

. . Margaret 

• • Johnson 

. • Liverpool 

Aug:. 14 

Bombay 

. . Hibberts 

, . Morley 

. . London 

Aug. 15 

N. S. Wales 

, . Portland 

. . Mood 

• . London 

Aug. 1.5 

N. S, Wales 

.. Borodina 

. . Mantrup 

. . London 

Aug. 15 

N. S. Wales 

^Frederick 

• • 

. , London 

Aug. 15 

N. S. Wales 

, . Plioenftc 

• . Cuzens 

. . Loudon 

^ — 

Bombay 

. . Royal George 

. . Wilson 

, . London 

Aug. 15 

N. S. Wales 

. . Ellen 

. . Taylor 

. . London 

Au^ 15 

N. S. Wales 

'^JUistrrdia 

. . Sleight 

. . London 

Aug. 15 

N. S. Wales 

. . Cleopatra 

. . Young 

. . Cork 

Aug. 15 

N. S. Wales 

, . Sarah 

. . King 

. . London 

Au^. — 

Singapore 

, . ftlexader 

'• Ojplrjr 

. . London 

Aug. 31 

Bengal 

. . Boynt 

.. Pope 

, . London 

Aug. 31 

Bengal 

. . Ganges 

. . Lloyd 

. . London 

Sept. 1 

Madras 

. . Vesper 

. . Brown 

• . London ^ 

Sept. 1 

Bombay 

. , Foncona 

. . Highat 

. • LiverpocJ 

Sept. 2 

Bombay 

, . Sovereign 

. . Nesfield 

, . Liverpool 

Sept. 2 

Bombay 

. . Capt. Cook 

. . 'Willis 

. . London • 

Sept. 5 

Bombay 

, . Mountaineer 

. . Cffiny 

.. Londc/ 

Sept. 5 

Bombay 

. . Crown 

. . Baird 

, . Greenock 

Sept. 8 

Madras 

. . Asia 

. . Baldcrston . . London 

Sepi. 8 

Bombay 

, . James & Thomas — — ^ 

. . Liverpool 9 

Sept. 9 

Madras 

Marchion. of Ely Mangles 

. . London 

Sept. 10 

Madras 

. . Rose 

. . Marquis 

, , London 

Sept. 10 

Madras 

. . Prince Regent 

. . llosmer 

, . London 

Sept. 11 

Madras 

. , St. George 

. . Swainson 

, , Liverpool 

Sept. 15 

Madras 

. . Atlas 

• • Hunt 

. . London 

Sept. 17 

Calcutta 

. . Andes 

. . King 

, , Liverpool 
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^'ate. Port of Arrival. 
Sopt. li) Madras •• 

Sep(^21 Madras •. 

Sept. '22 Calcutta 

Sept. 22 Calcutta . • 

Sept. 22 Calcutta 

« Sept. 22 C4cutta ^ • • 

Sept. 23 Madras 

Sept. 23 Madras • . 

Sept. 26 Calcutta •• 

Sept. 26 Calcutta 

Sept. 28 Calcutta 

Oct. 9 Bomljay 

Oct. 13 Bombay 

Oct. 19 Bombay 

Oct. 19 Bombay 

Oct. 20 Bomba}^ 

Oct 20 Bombay 

Oct 4 20 Bombay 

Oct. 21 Bombay 

Oct. 28 N.S.‘ Wales .. 


Shipping InUlligmcel 


Ship's Name. 
Mabrolin •• 
Lonarch •• 
Mangles •• 
Marj' •• 

Asia •« 

Chieftain •* 

•• 

Roxbiirgh Castle 
Marchion. of Ely 
St. George • • 
Fairy 
Ulster 

Charles Kerr . . 
Emma 

JPrince of Orange 

IsfCoella 

Esther 

Corisbrook 

Bengal 

Bussorab Merchant 


Commander. 

•Eyies 

Noake*s 

Carr 

Dobson 

BalderstOn 

Blair 

'/Millous * 
Denny 
Mangles 
Swainboe 
Welbnm 
Shannop 
Brodie 
North 
Jameson 
Fox • 
Robinson 
Straclian 
Ferguson 


Port of Depart. 

London 

London 

London 

Cly^ 

Lonnon 

Liverpool 

Leith ^ 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

Leith « 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverjtool 

London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

1629. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name.* 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Jan. 29 

Portsmouth 


Candian 

Reed 

Mauritius 

Jan. 31 

Liverpool 

• 

Curler r/ .• 

Jones 

Bombay 

Feb. 1 
Feb. 3 

Liverpool 

Liveriiool 


Calcutta 

Sarah and Caroline 

Watson 

Bengal 

Bcnsral 

Feb. 3 

Cork 


Eliza 

Nicholas 

N. S. Wales 

Feb. 5 

Downs A 


Albion 

Follins 

Singapore 

Feb. ,■) 

Downs r 


George and William Nicholson . . 

Cape 

Feb. 8 

Downs 


Columbine 

Brown 

Cape 

Feb. 9 

Greenock 


Catherine 

Kincaid 

Bengal 

V. D. Land 

Feb. 11 

Plymouth 


Prince Regent . . 

Mallard 

Feb. 17 

Deal 


Cornwallis 

Henderson , • 

Caju* 

Feb. 17 

Downs 


Valley Field 

Johnson 

Bombay 

Feb. 18 

Plymouth 


Argo 

Billing 

Bengal 

Feb. 18 

Downs 


Milo . , ^ 

Severs 

China 

Feb. 19 

Liverpool 


Elizabeth ^ 

Currie 

Mauritius 

Feb. 21 

Downs 


Cockburn 

Kemp 

So util Seas 

Feb. 22 

Gravesend 


Duke of Sussex . . 

Whitehead . . 

China 

Feb. 23 

Portsmouth 


Elphinstone , .y, 

Palmira 

Richardson . . 

Ceylon 

Feb. 24 

Portsmouth 


Thomson . . 

Mad. df Bengal 


General List of Assexuers. 

Passengers Hcmewardh. 

' By the Ellen, from Bombay : — Capt. Meldnim ; Lieut. Fitzroy, Mr. W, 
btewart, Assist,-Surg. 

By the Duke of Bedford, from Bombay : — Col. Boles, .Madras Establishment; 
Majors Rigby and Major Noble, (died at sea) ; Capts. Newport, Illingsworlb, 
a|^l Wallace (left at Capy?) ; Lieut. Hill, Gth foot ; Ensign Ramsay ; Dr. Shin- 
namon ; Rev. Benj. Ward, and the Rev. Robt. Muir ; Messrs. John Greeves and 
Stephenson, (left at Cape) ; Masters Boles and Wallace, (left at Cape) ; Mes- 
j dames Boles, Ward, Muir, and Stephenson, (left at Cape) ; Misses Boles, and 
O’Flaherty, (left at Cape) ; 94 Invalids. 

By the Mary, from Bengal ; — Messrs. Bell, Nagle, and Peake ; Masters 
Frasers. 

By the Jane Haddow, from Bengal Mr. Whittle. 
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